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EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED. 

THE  WORK  OF  CREATION. 

^UEST.  XIV.  How  doth  God  execute  his  decrees  f 

Aksw.  God  executeth  his  decrees  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence,  according  to  his  infallible  fore-knowledge,  and 
the  free  and  immutable  counsel  of  his  own  will* 

Quest*  XV.  What  is  the  work  of  creation  ? 

Answ.  The  work  of  creation  is  that,  wherein  God  did,  in  the 
beginning,  by  the  word  of  his  power,  make,  of  nothing,  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  for  himself,  within  the  space 
of  six  days,  and  all  very  good. 

HAVING  considered  God's  eternal  purpose,  as  respecting 
whatever  shall  come  to  pass,  which  is  generally  called  an 
internal,  or  immanent  act  of  the  divine  will,  we  are  now  to 
consider  those  works  which  are  produced  by  him,  in  pursuance 
thereof.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  to  suppose,  that  any  of  his  decrees  shall  not  take  eifecty 
Hath  he  spoken^  md  shall  he  not  make  it  good  f  Num.  xxiii.  19* 
His  counsel  shall  standi  ^^  he  wiU  do  all  his  pleasursy  Isa.  xlvi* 
lO.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  immutability  of 
his  will,  as  well  as  from  the  end  which  he  has  designed  to  at- 
tain, to  wit,  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory ;  and  therefore, 
if  he  should  not  execute  his  decrees,  he  would  lose  that  reve- 
nue of  glory,  which  he  designed  to  bring  to  himself  thereby, 
which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  do ;  and  according^ 
ly  we  are  to  consider  his  power  as  exerted,  in  order  tp  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done 
either  in  the  first  production  of  all  things,  which  is  called.  The 
work  of  creation^  or  in  his  upholding  and  governing  all  things^ 
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which  is  his  providence  ;  both  which  are  to  he  particularly  con? 
sidered.  And, 

I.  We  are  to  speak  concerning  the  work  of  creation,  and  so 
to  enquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  c^eatiotty  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  work  peculiar  to  God. 

II.  That  this  work  was  not  performed  from  eternity,  but  in 
the  beginning  of  time. 

III.  How  he  is  said  to  create  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power. 

IV.  The  end  for  which  he  made  them,  namely,  for  himself, 
or  for  his  own  glory. 

y.  The  time  in  which  he  made  them.  And, 
Vl.  The  guality  or  condition  thereof,  as  all  things  are  said 
to  have  been  made  very  good. 

I.  As  to  th^  meaning  of  the  word  creation  ;  }%  is  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  the  things  made,  or  some  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  action,  that  determine  the  sense  of  it.  The  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  *,  by  which  it  is  expressed,  are  sometimes 
used  to  sij^ify  the  natiural  production  of  things :  Thus  it  is  said, 
in  PsaL  cii.  1 8.  The  people  that  shall  be  created^  speaking  ojf  the 

feneration  to  come,  shall  praise  the  Lord;  and  elsewhere,  in 
zek.  xxi.  30.  says  God,  Iwill  iudge  thee  in  the  place  where 
thou  wast  created^  that  is,  where  tnou  wast  bom,  in  the  land  of 
thy  fiattyity.  And  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  signify  the  dis- 
pensations of  providence,  which,  though  they  are  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  oivine  power,  yet  are  taken  in  a  sense  different 
from  the  first  production  of  all  things  ;  dius  it  is  said,  in  Isa. 
adv.  7*  J  form  the  hghty  and  create  darkness;  which  metaphori* 
cai  expressions  are  explained  in  the  foUoif^ing  words,  /  ma^e 
peacey  and  create  evil. 

And,  on  the  other  hand^  sometimes  God^s  creating  is  express- 
ed by  his  making  all  things  ;  whicli  word,  in  its  common  accep- 
tation, is  taken  tor  the  natural  production  of  things ;  though,  in  , 
this  instance,  it  is  used  for  the  production  of  things  whidhi  are  ' 
supernatural :  thus  it  is  said,  in  John  i.  3.  All  things  were  made 
iy  him;  and  elsewhere,  in  PsaL  xxxiii.  6.  By  the  word  of  the 
Juard  were  the  heavens  made^  and  all  by  the  host  of  them  by  th^ 
breath  of  his  mouth*  Therefore  it  is  by  the  application  of  these 
words,  to  the  things  praduced,  that  we  are  more  especially  to 
judge  iof  the  sense  of  them.  Accordingly,  when  God  is  said  to 
create^  or  make  the  heavens  and  earth,  or  to  bring  things  into 
beitg,  which  before  did  not  exist,  this  is  the  most  proper  sense 
€)f  the  word  creation ;  and  in  this  sense  we  take  it,  in  the  head 
ifve  are  en^dring  upon.  It  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of 
pothing,  by  his  almighty  word ;  and  this  is  generally  called  im- 

*  ina,  nw  *H^>  *«*'»  >/»^«i. 
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Mediate  creation,  which  was  the  first  display  of  divme  pbwer^ 
a  work  with  which  time  began ;  so  we  are  to  understand  thos^ 
words,  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earthy 
Gen.  i.  1*  that  is,  that  first  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were 
fbnned,  which  has  been  neither  increased  nor  diminished  ever 
since,  nor  can  be,  whatever  alterations  there  may  be  made  in 
things,  without  supposing  an  act  of  the  divine  wiU  to  annihilate 
any  part  thereof,  which  we  have  no  ground  to  do. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  God's  bringing  things  intd 
that  form,  in  which  they  are,  which  is  generally  cdled  a  medi* 
ate  creation,  as  in  the  account  we  have  of  it  in  the  first  chap* 
ter  of  Genesis ;  in  which  God  is  ssdd,  out  of  that  matter  which 
he  created  at  first,  to  create  the  heavens,  the  eardi,  the  sea,  and 
all  living  creatures  that  move  therein,  after  their  respective 
kinds,  which  no  finite  wisdom,  or  power,  could  have  done.  The 
ivork  was  supernatural,  and  so  ^iffers  from  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  things  by  creatures,  inasmuch  as  they  can  produce  no- 
thing, but  out  of  other  things,  that  have  in  themselves  a  tenden- 
cy, according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  to  be  made,  that  which 
is  designed  to  be  produced  out  of  diem ;  as  wheti  p,  plant,  or  a 
tree,  is  produced  out  of  a  seed,  or  when  the  fom),  or  shape  of 
things  is  altered  by  the  skill  of  men,  where  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  things  themselves,  in  a  natural  way,  to  answer  the  end  de- 
sifi[ned  by  them  that  made  them,  in  which  respect  they  are 
said  t9  make,  but  not  create  those  things  ;  so  that  creation  is  a 
work  peculiar  to  God,  from  which  all  creatures  are  excluded^ 
Accoidingly,  it  is  a  glory  which  God  often  appropriates  to  him- 
self in  scripture :  thus  he  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence.  The 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  Isa.  3U.  28.  and  he  speaks,  con- 
eeming  himself,  with  an  unparalleled  magnificence  of  expres- 
sion, Ihaoe  made  the  earthy  md  created  man  upon  it;  /,  even  my 
hands^  have  stretched  out  the  heavens^  and  all  their  host  have  I 
comrtutnded^  Isa.  xlv.  12.  and  he  is  said  to  have  done  this,  ex- 
clusively of  all  others :  thus  he  says,  /  am  the  Lord^  thatmaieth 
all  things^  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  aloncj  that  spreadeth 
abroad  tht  earth  by  myself^  Isa.  xliv.  24.  And,  indeed,  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  since  it  b  a  work  of  infinite  power,  and  there- 
fore too  great  for  any  foiite  being,  who  can  act  no  odierwise, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  circumscribed  limits  of  its  own  power; 
atid  being,  at  best,  but  a  natural  agent,  it  cannot  produce  any 
thing  supernatural.  From  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  np 
creature  was  an  instrument  made  use  of,  by  God,  in  the  prp- 
duction  of  all  thines ;  or  that  infinite  power  could  not  be  exert-* 
ed  by  a  finite  medium  :  but  this  has  been  already  cgnsideted^ 
under  a  foregoing  answer. 

II*  We  are  now  to  consider  that  this  work  of  creation  was 
not  performed  from  eternity,  but  in  the  beginning  of  time. 

•      .     / 
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we  assert  a^nst  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  who  have^ 
in  their  writings,  defended  the  eternity  of  the  world  *,  being 
induced  hereunto  by  those  low  conceptions,  which  they  had  of 
the  power  of  God,  as  supposing,  that  because  all  creatures,  or 
natural  agents,  must  have  some  materials  to  work  upon,  so  that 
as  this  proposition  is  true,  with  respect  to  them,  that  nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  they  conclude,  that  it  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  God.     And  this  absurd  opinion  has  been  imbibed 
oy  some,  who  have^pretended  td  the  Christian  name  )  it  was 
maintained  by  Hermogenes,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
centvuy,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  argument,  opposed 
by  Tertullian  ;  and,  among  other  things,  that  father  observes, 
that  philosophy,  in  some  respects,  had  paved  the  way  to  here- 
sy fi  and  probably  the  apostle  Paul  was  apprehensive  that  it 
would  do  so ;  or  that  they,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers,  would,  as  it  is  plain  they  often  did,  adapt  their 
notions  in  divinity,  to  those  which  they  had  before  learned  there- 
in, of  which  this  is  a/flagrant  instance ;  and  therefore  he  says, 
Bexvarey  leH  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy ^  and  vain 
deceit^  after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
worldy  and  not  after  Christy  CoL  ii.  8*  and  they,  who  have  de- 
fended thisnotion,  have  been  divided  in  their  sentiments  about 
it.    Some  suppose,  in  general,  that  matter  was  eternal,  but  not 
brought  into  that  form,  in  which  it  now  is,  till  God,  by  bis  al- 
mighty power,  produced  that  change  in  it,  and  so  altered  the  form 
of  things.    Others  si^pose,  that  the  world  was  in  a  form,  not 
much  imlike  to  what  it  now  is,  from  eternity,  and  that  d&ere. 
were  eternal  successive  ages,  and  generations  of  men,  and  a  con- 
stant alteration  of  things.    Some  parts  of  the  world,  at  one 
time,  destroyed  by  deluges,  or  fire,  or  eaithquakes,  and  othex; 
parts  at  another  time ;  and  so  there  was  a  kind  of  succession  of 
generation  and  corruption;  former  worlds  lost  and  buried  in. 
ruins,  and  all  the  monuments  of  their  antiquity  perished  with 
them,  and  new  ones  arising  in  their  stead.    This  they  assert, 
as>  a  blind  to  their  ungrounded  opinion,  and  as  an  answer  to  that, 
reasonable  demand  which  might  be  made  ;  If  the  world  was 
eternal,  how  comes  it  to^  pass  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  was 
done  in  it,  in  those  ages,  which  went  before  that  which  we  reckon 
the  first  beg^ning  of  tinre  f 

As  for  the  school-men,  though  they  have  not  any  of  them 
given  directly  into  this  notion,  which  is  so  notoriously  contrary 

*  Ofihit  opinion  war  Arittotle^  and  hisfolloiaerr;  though  ^  achntmledgttt  'that  if 
wa$  contrary  to  the  oentimentt  ofaBthephiboophera  that  -were  befitre  him,  Vid.  Ariot, 
de  CmCOf  Lib.  I.  cap,  2.  vfho,  speaking  concendng  the  ereatioti  rf  thevorid^  oatje, 

j-  TertuiL  adv:  Hermog.  cap.  S.  Hareticontm  Patriarchs  Phitonphi  ,*  vhich  roaf 
90  memorable  a  paooage,  that  it  vrat  quoted,  upon  the  oame  occaeiorh  fy  Jerom,  and 
^therto/thtfuhero. 
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to  scripture,  yet  some  of  them  have  very  much  confounded  and 
puzzled  the  minds  of  men  with  their  metaphysical  subtilties 
about  this  matter;  as  some  of  them  have  pretended  to  maintain, 
that,  though  God  did  not  actually  create  any  thing  before  that 
beginning  of  time,  which  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  yet  he 
might,  had  he  ples^ed,  have  produced  things  from  eternity  *^ 
because  he  had,  from  eternity,  infinite  power,  and  a  sovereign 
will ;  therefore  this  power  might  have  oeen  deduced  into  act, 
and  so  there  might  have  been  an  eternal  production  of  things  ; 
for  to  suppose,  that  infinite  power  cannot  exert  itself,  is  con- 
trary to  the  idea  of  its  being  mfinite.  And  to  suppose  that  God 
was  infinitely  good,  from  eternity,  implies,  that  he  might  have 
commiuucated  being  to  creatures  from  eternity,  in  which  his 
goodness  would  have  exerted  itself.  And  they  farther  argue^ 
that  it  is  certain,  that  God  might  have  created  the  world  sooner 
than  he  did ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  having  continued  in  beings 
that  number  of  years,  which  it  has  done,  it  might  have  existed 
any  other  unlimited  number  of  years;  or  since,  by  an  act  of  his 
will,  it  has  existed  so  many  thousand  years,  as  it  appears  to  have 
done,  from  scripture,  it  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  existed  any 
other  number  of  years,  though  we  suppose  it  never  so  hurge^ 
and  consequendy  that  it  might  have  existed  from  eternity.  But 
what  is  this,  but  to  darken  truth,  by  words  without  knowledge  t 
or  to  measure  the  perfections  of  God,  by  the  line  or  standard 
of  finite  things  ?  it  is  to  conceive  of  the  eternity  of  God,  as 
though  it  were  successive.  Therefore,  though  we  do  not  deny 
but  that  God  could  have  created  the  world  any  number  of  years 
that  a  finite  mind  can  describe,  sooner  than  he  did ;  yet  this 
would  not  be  to  creater  it  from  eternity,  since  that  exceeds  all 
bounds. .  We  do  not  deny  but  that  the  divine  power  might  have 
been  deduced  into  an  act,  or  created  the  world  before  he  did  i 
yet  to  say  that  he  could  create  it  from  eternity,  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things ;  for  it  is  to  suppose,  that  an  infinite  dura*, 
tion  might  be  communicated  to  a  finite  being,  or  that  God  might 
make  a  creature  eqiial,  in  duration,  with  himself;  which,  as  it 
contains  the  greatest  absurdity,  so  die  impossibility  of  the  thing 
does  not,  in  the  least,  argue  any  defect  of  power  in  him. 

From  whence  we  may  infer,  the  vanity,  and  bold  presump« 
tion,  of  measuring  the  power  of  God  by  the  line  of  the  crea* 
ture ;  and  the  great  advantage  which  we  receive  from  divine 
revelation,  which  sets  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  nqthing  existed  before  time  but  God ;  this  is  agree- 
able to  the  highest  reason,  and  the  divine  periectiohs.  To  sup- 
pose, that  a  creature  existed  from  eternity,  implies  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  to.  be  a  creature,  is  to  be  produced  by  the  power 
of  a  creator,  who  is  God,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  its  ex- 

*  Tkii  was  maintained  by  JigtdiMU,  DurandU9,  Cujetwh  «nd  9then  ;  thmtgh  •p*' 
fo9€d  ^y  JiWcrtus  Mugnw^  Ssnaventurfy  if^' 
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isting  from  eternity ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  that  it  had  a  being 
before  it  was  brought  into  being. 

Moreover,  since  to  exist  from  eternity,  is  to  have  an  infinite, 
or  unlimited  duration,  it  will  follow  from  thence,  that  if  the  first 
matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  was  infinite  in  its 
duration,  it  must  have  all  other  perfections;  particularly,  it 
must  be  self-existent,  and  have  in  it  nothmg  that  is  finite,  for 
infinite  and  finite  perfections  are  inconsistent  with  each  other ; 
and,  if  so,  then  it  must  not  consist  of  any  parts,  or  be  devisible, 
as  all  material  things  are  :  besides,  if  the  world  was  eternal,  it 
could  not  be  measured  by  successive  duration,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  term,  or  point,  from  whence  this  succession  may  be 
computed,  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  eternity ;  and  if  jits  du- 
ration was  once  unmeasured,  or  not  computed  by  succession, 
how  came  it  afterwards  to  be  successive,  as  the  duration  of  all 
material  beings  is  i 

Again,  to  suppose  matter  to  be  co-eternal  with  God,  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  equal  with  him,  for  whatever  has  one  divine 
perfection,  must  have  all ;  so  that  this  is  contrary  to  those  na- 
tural ideas,  which  we  have  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  con- 
tains such  absurdities,  as  have  not  the  least  colour  of  reason  to 
support  them. 

But  it  more  evidently  appears,  from  scripture,  that  the  world 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  therefore  did  not  exist 
from  eternity ;  since  therem  we  read,  diat  in  the  beginning'  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earthy  Gen.  i.  1.  and  elsewhere,  ThoUy 
Lordyin  the  beginnings  hast  iaid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy  and 
the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands^  Heb.  i.  10.  Now  since 
we  are  not  to  confound  time  and  etemiQr  together,  or  to  say^ 
that  that  which  was  created  in  the  beginning,  was  without  be- 
ginning, that  is,  from  eternity,  it  is  evident  that  no  creature 
was  eternal. 

Thus  having  considered  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
finite  things,  from  eternity,  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  vindi- 
cate the  account  we  have  in  scripture,  canceming  the  world's  hav- 
ing been  created  between  five  and  six  thousand  years  since,  from 
the  objections  of  those  who  suppose,  that  the  antiquity  thereof 
exceeds  the  scripture-account  by  many  ages.  Those  that  fol- 
h>w  the  LXX  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  their  chro- 
nological account  of  time,  suppose  the  world  to  be  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  years  older  than  we  have  ground 
to  conclude  it  is,  according  to  the  account  we  have  diereof  int 
ifae  Hebrew  text.  This  we  cannot  but  think  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  has  led  many  of  the  fathers  into  the  same  error  *,  who, 

*  ThuM  Auguttin,  speaking'  eonceminj  the  years  from  the  time  tfthe  creaHen  to 
<i>  time^  reckwM  them  to  be  not  /uB,  that  i$,  almoet  fix  thounmd  years  ;  ^phereat  in 
reaHtyyit  wa$  kut  about  four  thouoandfour  hundred,  herein  btinr  itopo$ed  Ml  Jy  tMe 
trtmelation.  Yid.  Aug.  dt  CiV.  Qp.  Ub.  XJl  Cof  10. 
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through  tHeir  unacquaintedness  with  the  Hebrew  language,  ex- 
cepting Jerom  and  Origen,  hardly  used  any  but  this  transi- 
lation  *• 

But  this  we  shall  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  ac* 
count  that  some  give  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  which  is  a 
great  deal  remote,  from  what  we  have  inf  scrinture,  though  this 
is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  were  al- 
together unacquainted  with  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  the  report  of  some  ancient  historians,  pretended,  that  they  had 
chronicles  of  the  reigns  of  their  kings  for  many  thousand  years 
longer  than  we  have  ground  to  concmde  the  worid  has  stood  f. 
And  the  Chaldeans  exceed  them  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  som^ 
things  contained  in  their  history;  and  the  Chinese  pretend  to 
exceed  them  by  manv  thousand  years,  but  these  accounts  are 
fabulous  and  ungrounded^  (a)*  Andinasmuch  as  they  are  confu- 
ted, and  exposed  by  many  of  the  heathen  themselves,  as  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd  boasts,  rather  than  authentic  accounts,  no  one 

*.  Every  one,  that  cbiervet  the  ixx,  tranelatim  in  their .  chronohgical  acanmt  of 
the  Uvee  of  the  patriarche^frmn  Mom  te  Mraham^  in  Gen.  ehap,  v.  compared  vith 
chap.  xi.  vdUJSnd,  that  there  are  eo  man^  ifeare  added  therein  to  the  acevmU  ^  the 
Uvea  ofeetferal  there  mentioned^  daviUnuAethe  ewn  totait  from  the  creation  of  the 
Tvorldto  the  coil  of  Abraham,  to  be  between  fourteen  amljifieen  hundred  yeare  more 
than  the  account  vhieh  we  hove  thereof  in  Me  Bebrew  text ;  vhich  I  rather  choooe  te 
caU  a  wietake^  in  that  trandatien^  than  to  attempt  to  defend  it  g  though  tome^  vdw 
home  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  it^  have  thought  that  the  Bebrew  text  wot  cvr- 
rupted,  after  our  Sartdow^a  timef  by  the  Jewe  by  Uaroing  out  thote  yearo  which  the  Ixx. 
hfioe  addedf  deeigidng  hereby  to  make  the  •world  be&ve  that  the  Meeriah  woe  not 
to  come  90  won  ao  he  did,  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundredyeara  ;  and  that  thereforetho 
Mebrew  text,  in  thoee  ptacee^  ietobe  corrected  by  that  vereion  /  vMch  I  cannot  but 
conclude  to  be  a  very  infurioue  ineinuatienf  as  weU  at  not  nipported  by  any  argument 
that  hoe  the  leaet  probability  in  it. 

f  Vid.  Pomp.  MeL  Xdb.  I.  Cap.  9.  who  apeake  of  the  annata  of  the  kinga  of  Egypt, 
aa  containing  above  thirteen  t^ouaandyearaf  and  othera  extend  the  antiquity  of  that 
nation  mam  thouatmdifeara  more.  Via.  Diod.  Sicni  BibHotb.  Lib.  L 

t  Vid.  Cicero  de  Divipat  Jjb.  J.  who  condemna  the  EgypHana  and  Sabyloniona, 
aafooUah,  vain,  yea  iq^udentf  in  their  aceounta  relating  to  thia  matter,  when  they 
epeak,  aa  aome  ^them  do,  ^  thinga  done  four  hundred  and  aeveaty  thouaand  yeara 
brfores  upon  which  oa^aeion,  Zactantiua,  in  Lib.  7.  ^  14.  de  Vita  beata,  paaaea  thio 
J%ut  cenaure  upon  them.  Quia  ae  posse  argui  non  putabant,  libenim  sibi  credide- 
nmt  esse  mentiri ;  and  Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  cap.  11.  auppoaea  that  they  did  not 
meaaitre  their  yeara  aa  we  do,  by  the  anutttd  revolution  of  the  aun,  but  by  Me  moonf 
and  00  atfcar,  aceortSng  to  them,  waa  no  more  than  a  month,  which  he  auppoaea  ViT" 
gil  waa  appriaed  rf,  -adin  he  caUo  the  common  aolaryear,  Annua  Magnua,  aa  compa* 
red  with  thoae  ahort  onea  that  were  meaaured  by  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon  • 
but  thia  wHl  not  bring  the  Egyptiana  and  Chaldean  aceounta  to  ajuat  number  of  yeara, 
hut  aome  of  them  would,  ntlhoithatandir^,  exceed  the  time  that  the  world  haa  atood. 
JSafor  the  Chineae,  they  have  no  authentic  hiatoriea  that  give  any  account  of  thia 
matter  /  but  all  dependa  upon  uncertain  traction,  tranandtted  to  them  by  thoae  wA^ 
are  their  teadera  in  reUgioua  mattera,  and  reported  by  traveOera  who  have  received 
theae  aceounta  from  them,  which,  therefore,  are  far  from  deoerving  any  credit  in  M« 
Toorld, 


asaB 


faj  The  reader  will  be  higblv  j;ratilied  by  a  trentise  of  Pr.  Hugh  WiUitmsoD 
on  iMmate^  wherein  he  examines  ttus  subject 
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.Vfho  has  the  least  degree  of  modesty,  can  oppose  them  to  the  ac- 
count we  have,  in  scripture,  of  the  time  that  the  world  has  conti- 
nued, which  is  no  more  than  between  five  or  six  thousand  yt^ars. 

And  that  the  world  cannot  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  this 
may  be  proved,  from  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  first 
original  of  nations,  and  the  inventors  of  things  in  scripture,  and 
other  writings*  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  men  lived 
in  the  world  many  thousand  years,  without  the  knowledge  of 
those  things,  that  were  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  and  others  that  were  conducive  to  me  good  of  human 
society,  as  well  as  subservient  to  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  but 
this  they  must  have  done,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  be- 
fore these  things  were  known  in  the  world. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  original  of  nations,  which  spread 
themselves  over  the  earth  after  the  universal  deluge,  we  have 
an  account  of  it  in  Gen.  x*  and,  in  particular,  of  the  first  rise 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which  was  erected  by  Nimrod,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  other  writers  call  Belus*  This 
monarchy  was  continued,  either  under  the  name  of  the  Assy- 
rian, or  Babylonian,  till  C3nrus's  time,  and  no  writers  pretend 
that  there  was  any  before  it :  and,  according  to  the  scripture 
account  hereof,  it  was  erected  above  seventeen  hundred  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world ;  whereas,  if  the  world  had  been 
so  olfl)  as  some  pretend  it  is,  or  had  exceeded  the  scripture  ac- 
count of  the  age  and  duration  thereof,  we  should  certainly 
have  had  some  relation  of  the  civil  afliEdrs  of  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions, in  those  foregoing  ages,  to  be  depended  on,  but  of  this, 
history  is  altogether  silent ;  for  we  suppose  the  account  that 
the  Egyptians  give  of  their  Dynasties,  and  the  reigns  of  their 
gods  and  kings,  in  those  foregoing  ages,  are,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, ungrounded  and  fabidous* 

As  to  \^at  respects  the  inventors  of  things,  which  are  ne- 
cessary in  human  life,  we  have  some  hints  of  this  in  scripture. 
As  we  have  an  account  in  scripture,  Gen.  iv.  20— 22.  of  the 
first  that  made  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  in  the  manag^meftt  of  catde,  and  of  the  first  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron^  by  which  means 
those  tools  were  framed,  which  are  necessary  for  the  making 
those  things  that  are  useful  in  life ;  and  also  of  the  first  inven- 
tor  of  music,  who  is  called.  The  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ^  which  was  in  that  space  of  time,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  creation  and  the  deluge ;  and,  after  this  we 
read  of  the  first  plantation  of  vineyards,  and  the  farther  improve- 
ment thereof  by  making  winfe,  by  Noaii,  Gen.  ix.  20,  21.  which 
the  world  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  before.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  art  of  navigation  was  not  known, 
till  Noah,  by  divine  direction,  framed  the  ark,  which  gave  the 
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fii  St  hint  to  thh  useful  invention  j  and  this  art  was  not)  for  ma- 
ny ages,  so  much  improved,  as  it  is  in  our  day*  The  mariner's 
needle,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass,  or  the  method  of  sail* 
ing  by  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  seem  to  have  bqett 
altogether  unknown  by  those  mariners,  in  whosa  ship  the  apo8« 
tie  Paul  sailed,  Acts  xxviii  for  want  of  which,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  suffer  shipwreck,  hopiti^,  thereby,  to  save  theit 
lives. 

And*  as  to  what  cdncerns  those  inventions,  that  are  necessa-^ 
ry  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  ;  it  does  not  appear  that 
writing  was  known  till  Moses'  time ;  and,  after  this,  the  use 
of  letters  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus;  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder,  when  historians  give  some  dark  hints  of 
things  done  before  this,  being  unacquainted  with  scripture-his- 
tory, that  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  pretend  not  to  give  an  account 
of  things  done  before  the  deluge  *•  Shall  we  suppose^  that  there 
were  so  many  ages,  as  some  pretend  in  which  men  livedo  and 
yet  no  account  given  of  things  done  therein,  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, by  those  who  assert  it  ?  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
ground  to  conclude,  that  the  world  has  stood  longer  than  the 
scripture  account  thereof  f*  We  pass  by  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  which  has  not  been  known  in  the  world  above 
three  hundred  years ;  and  the  many  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  philosophy,  mathematicks,  medicine^  anatomy^ 
chymistry,  and  mechanicks,  in  the  last  age ;  and  fcan  we  sup- 
pose that  there  are  so  many  thousand  ages  passed  without  any 
of  these  improvements  ?  And  to  this  w^  may  add  the  origin 

*  TV  common  distribuiion  of  time,  itito  that  "which  i*  aJ'HKofj  before  ihejhud,  and 
fjtvOmov,  after  itt  till  they  computed  by  the  Olympiads;  and  aftttrwartla  that  vfhich 
they  caUttofum  the  otdy  account  to  be  depended  upon^  makes  this  matter  farther  evir 
ifcnt. 

f  See  this  ar^tment  farther  imprvoed^  by  those  rjho  have  insisted  on  the  first  in' 
Tfentors  of  things;  as  Polydor.  VirgiL  de  Kerum  inventoribuji ;  and  PUn.  Secimd« 
Hist  Mniidi.  Lib.  VU.  cap.  S^. — 60.  and  Clem.  Mex.  StroHh.  lib.  I.  Lucrctvus^ 
though  an  assertor  of  the  eternity  of  matter  andmotion^  from  his  master  Epicuntsi 
ytt  proves,  that  the  vorld,  as  to  its  present  firm^  had  a  bejpnninffi  and  Shot  he  says 
is  so  much  to  our  present  argument^  that  I  eonrnt  but  mention  it.  Vid.  iiUc/et.  oe 
Ker.  Nat.  JJb.  V. 

Prjttera  H  nulla  fidt  ^utalis  origa 
Xerrarrtml^  Caliy  semperq  ;  tetemafucres 
Cur  supra  bellum  Thebunttm,  ^ftmei'a  Ti'ojx, 
^*on  alias  alU  gtiogue  rea  cecifwre  Poeta  f 
Quo  tot  facia  iHrum  toties  ccddere  ?  negue  ilsquam 
JBtemisfamie  monimentis  insitajlorent  ? 
Verum^  tit  opinor,  habet  nvoitatem  SumrnOy  reeensg  ; 
fStiiia^  est  J^fu/idi,  neqne  pridem  exordia  cepit. 
Qitate  etiam  quadam  nunc  artes  expoliuntvr. 
SCunc  etiani  OiUgescunt ;  ntincaddita  naoigiit  sufit. 
Malta :  modo  'organici  mslicos  peperere  sonores. 
Jhniqite  Jk'utura  l^jnc  rerUin,  ratioqne  reperta  edt 
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of  idolatry^  in  them  who  worshipped  men,  whotn  they  called 
gods,  namely,  such  as  had  been  useful  while  they  lived  among 
4hose  that  worshipped  them,  or  had  been  of  great  note,  or  pow- 
er, in  the  world,  or  who  were  the  first  inventors  of  things : 
diis  being  kno)|irn,  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  mentioned,' 
by  some  writers  among  the  heathen,  which  is  much  later  than 
the  first  age  of  the  world,  is  a  farther  evidence  of  this  truth, 
that  it  has  not  stood  so  many  years  as  some  pretend* 

If  it  be  objected,  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  circulation,  or 
revolution  of  things  with  respect  to  men's  knowing,  and  after- 
wards losing  and  then  regaining  the  knowledge  of  some .  of 
those  arts,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  first  discovered  ia 
in  later  ages,  so  that  they  might  have  been  known  in  the  world 
many  a^es  before : 

This  18  to  assert,  without  pretending  to  give  any  proof  there- 
of;  and  nothing  can  be  interred  from  a  mere  possibili^  of 
things,  which  no  one,  who  has  the  least  degree  of  judgment, 
will  ever  acouiesce  in ;  especially  the  memory  of  some  things 
could  never  nave  been  universally  erased  out  of  die  minds  of 
men,  by  any  devastations  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  beeti 
made  in  the  world.  Therefore,  to  conclude  this  argument,  no- 
thing can  be  reasonably  objected  against  the  account  we  have 
in  scripture,  of  the  creation  of  the  world  at  first,  and  of  its  hav- 
ing continued  that  number  of  years,  and  no  longer^  which  we 
believe  it  jto  have  done,  from  those  sacred  writings,  which  con^* 
tain  the  only  authentic  records  thereof,  and  have  sufficient  au- 
thoriQr  to  put  to  silence  all  those  fabulous  conjectures,. or  vain 
and  groundless  boasts,  that  pretend  to  contradict  it. 

III.  God  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power ;  thus  the  Psalmist  says,  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Tvere  the  heavens  made;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath 
cf  his  mouthy  Psal.  xxxiii*  6.  Some,  inoeed,  understand  this, 
and  several  other  scriptures,  in  which  God  is  said  to  create  all 
things  by  liis  word,  as  implying,  that  God  the  Father  made  all 
things  by  the  Son,  his  personsd  Word  :  but,  though  this  be  a 
great  truth,  and  it  be  expressly  said.  All  thing's  were  made  by 
himy  John  i.  3.  as  has  been  considered  under  a  foregoing  an- 
swer *,  whereby  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  proved ;  yet  here 
we  speak  of  creation,  as  an  effect  of  that  power,  which  is  a  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature.  And  whereas  it  is  called  the  ivord 
of  his  power,  it  signifies,  that  God  produced  all  things  by  an 
act  of  his  power  and  sovereign  will ;  so  that  how  difficult  soever 
the  work  was  in  itself,  as  infinitely  superior  to  finite  power,  yet 
it  argues,  that  it  was  performed  by  God  without  any  manner 
of  difficulty,  and  thereiore  it  was  as  easy  to  him  as  a  thought, 
or  an  act  of  willing  is  to  any  creature  ;  accordingly  it  is  said, 

•  ^tf  Vol.  I.  jPfl^rt  220, 221.     . 
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He  spake  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded^  and  it  stood  fasty 
Psal.  xxxiii.  9*  As  nothing  could  resist  his  will,  or  hinder  his 
purpose  from  taking  eiFect,  so  all  things  weire«equally  possible  to 
him.  In  this  respect,  creation  differs  from  the  natural  produc* 
tion  of  things,  which,  though  they  be  the  effects  of  power,  yet 
nothing  is  produced  by  a  powerml  word,  or,  as  it  were,  com- 
manded into  being,  but  that  which  is  the  effect  of  almigh^ 
power,  as  the  creation  of  all  things  is  said  to  be. 

IV*  The  end  for  which  God  made  all  things,  was  his  owu 
glory;  or,  as  it  is  said,  He  made  all  things  for  himself^  Prov, 
xvi*  4.  that  is,  that  he  might  demonstrate  nis  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  and  all  those  divine  perfections,  which  shine 
forth  in  this  illustrious  work,  and  so  might  receive  a  revenue 
of  glory,  as  the  result  tiiereofi  Not  that  he  was  imder  any  na- 
tural necessity  to  do  this,  or  would  have  beeti  less  happy  and 
glorious  in  himself^  than  he  was  from  all  eternity,  if  he  had  not 
£^ven  being  to  any  thing.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  that 
there  is  any  addition  made  hereby  to  his  essential  glory ;  this 
'  appears  from  the  independence  oi  his  divine  perfections :  As 
they  are  not  derived  from  the  creature,  so  they  cannot  receive 
any  additional  improvement  from  him,  no  more  than  the  lustre 
of  the  sun  is  increased  by  its  being  beheld  by  our  eyes ;  nor 
does  it  sustain  any  real  diminution  thereof,  when  its  brightness 
is  obscured  by  the  interposure  of  any  thing  that  hides  it  from 
us.  God  did  not  make  the  world  &at  his  power  or  wisdom 
might  be  improved  hereby  \  but  that  be  might  be  admired  and 
adored,  or  diat  his  relative  glory  might  be  advanced  by  us, 
which  would  be  the  highest  advantage  to  us.  This  was  the 
great  end  for  which  he  made  all  things ;  and  it  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  scope  and  design  of  scripture  in  general,  which  puts 
us  upon  giving  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name,  aa  being  indu- 
ced hereunto  by  all  the  displays  thereof  in  his  works. 

Therefore  it  is  a  very  unbecoming  way  of  speaking,  and 
tends  very  much  to  detract  from  the  divine  perfections,  to  sav 
as  a  judicious  writer*  represents  some  objecting,  **  As  thou^ 
^  Go(d  were  not  so  selfish,  and  desirous  of  glory,  as  to  make 
**  the  world,  and  all  creatures  therein,  only  for  his  own  honour, 
**  and  to  be  praised  by  men.'*  And  another  writer  f  speaks  his 
own  sense  of  this  matter,  in  words  no  less  shocking.  He  says, 
indeed,  "  That  God  cannot  really  suffer  any  diminution  of  his 
**  own  by  our  dislike,  or  is  advanced  in  honour  by  our  appron 
^  bation  of  his  dispensations ;"  which,  as  it  respects  his  essen-f 
tial  glory,  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  but  yet  he  speaks,  in  other 
respects,  of  the  glory  of  God,  by  whicn,  it  is  plain,  he  means 
that  which  is  generally  called  his  relative,  or  manifcstative  gig.* 

•  See  Ra^9  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation^Jm^r  13?. 
f  9nitSyMEleeHonypa^e92t93, 
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ry,  in  a  ycry  unbecoming  manner,  \vhen  he  saye ;  "  That  God, 
^  being  infinitely  perfect,  must  be  infinitely  happy  within  him- 
^  self,  and  so  can  design  no  self-end  without  himself;  there- 
^^  fore  what  other  end  can  he  be  supposed  to  aim  at  in  these 
^'  things,  but  our  good  ^  It  is  therefore  a  vain  imagination,  that 
^^  the  great  design  of  any  of  God^s  actions,  his  glorious  works 
*^  and  dispensations,  should  be  thxxs  to  be  admired,  or  applaud* 
**  ed,  by  his  worthless  creatures,  that  lie  may  gain  esteem,  or 
**  a  good  word,  from  such  vile  creatures  as  we  are,  We  take 
^  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  imagine  that  the  all-wise  God  caq 
^  be  concerned,  whether  such  blind  creatures,  as  we  are,  ap- 
**  prove  or  disapprove  of  his  proceedings ;  and  we  think  too 
**  meanly  of,  and  detract  from  his  great  Majesty,  if.we  conr 
^^  ceiye  he  can  be  delighted  with  our  applause,  or  aim  at  re- 
'^  putation  from  us  in  his  glorious  design,  that  therefore  such 
^^  as  we  flihould  think  well  of  him,  or  have  due  apprehensions 
*'  of  those  attributes,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  which  we  are 
*^  said  to  glorify  him."  This  is,  at  once,  to  divest  him  of  all 
that  glory,*  which  he  designed  from  his  works;  but  far  be  it 
from  us  to  approve  of  any  such  modes  of  speaking*  Therefore 
we  must  conclude,  that  though  God  did  not  make  any  thing 
with  a  design  to  render  himself  more  glorious  than  he  was, 
from  all  eternity,  yet  it  was,  that  his  creatures  should  behold 
and  improve  the  displays  of  his  divine  perfections,  and  so  ren- 
der himself  the  object  of  flesire  and  delight,  that  religious  wor- 
ship might  be  eXpited  hereby,  and  that  we  might  ascribe  tp  hin^ 
the  glory  that  is  due  to  his  name. 

We  might  also  observe,  that  God  created  all  things  by  bis 
power,  that  he  might  take  occasion  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  all 
his  other  perfections,  in  his  work^  of  providence  and  grace,  and 
particularly  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  all  which  suppose 
the  creature  brought  into  being;  and  so  his  first  work  made 
way  for  all  others,  which  are,  or  shall  be  performed  by  him  in 
time,  or  throughout  the  a^s  of  eternity. 

V.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  space  of  time,  in  which  God 
created  all  things,  namely,  in  six  days.  ITiis  could  not  have 
been  determined  by  the  li^t  of  nature,  and  therefore  must  be 
concluded  to  be  a  Soctrine  of  pure  revelation ;  as  also  the  ac- 
count we  have,  in  Gen.  i.  of  the  order  in  which  things  were 
brought  to  perfection,  or  the  work  of  each  day.  Here  we  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  the  opinion  of  some,  who  suppose,  that 
the  world  was  created  in  an  instant,  as  thinking,  that  this  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation,  and  more  plainly  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  natural  production  of  things,  which  arc 
iwrought  to  perfection  by  degrees,  and  not  in  a  moment,  as  they 
suppose  this  work  was.  This  opinion  has  been  advanced  by 
some  ancient  writers ;  and  whereas  it  $eexns  directly  to  con- 
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tradict  that  account  which  is  given  thereof  by  Moscs>  they  sup- 
pose that  the  distribution  of  tlie  work  of  creation,  into  that  of 
six  da3rs,  is  only  designed  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
distinct  parts  thereof,  whereby  they  may  be  better  conceived 
of,  as  though  they  had  been  made  in  such  an  order,  one  after 
another;  but  this  is  to  make  the  scripture  speak  what  men 
please  to  have  it,  without  any  regard  had  to  the  genuine  sense 
and  import  of  the  words  thereof.  Had  it  only  been  asserted, 
that  the  first  matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  bad 
been  created  in  an  instant ;  that  is  not  onh-  agreeable  to  the 
work  of  creation,  but  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text;  for  it  is 
said  to  be  created  in  the  beginmng^  that  is,  in  the  first  point  of 
time ;  or  if  it  had  only  been  said,  that  God  could  have  brought 
all  tldngft  to  perfeaion  in  an  instant,  we  would  not  have  de- 
nied it ;  but  to  assert  that  he  did  so,  we  cannot  but  think  an 
ill-grounded  sense  of  a  plain  part  of  scripture.  That  which  in* 
duces  them  to  give  into  this  opinion  is,  because  they  think  that 
this  redoimds  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  seems  most  agreeable 
to  a  supernatural  production  of  things,  and  to  those  expres* 
sions,  by  which  the  work  of  creation  is  represented ;  as  in  the 
scripture  before-'mentioned  in  which  it  is  said,.  God  spake^  and 
it  was  dofie;  that  which  was  produced  by  a  word's  speaking,  is 
performed  in  an  instant*  And  they  suppose,  that  this  is  agree- 
able to  the  account  which  we  have  of  that  change  which  shall 
pass  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  shall  be  found  alive  at  the  last 
day,  that  it  shall  be  in  a  momenty  in  the  twinkling'  of  an  eye^^ 
1  Cor*  XV.  52.  and  to  some  other*  miracles  and  supernatural 
productions,  which  have  been  instantaneous.  But  all  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  su]qx>rt  an  opinion,  which  cannot  b^  defended  any 
otlierwise,  than  by  supposing  that  the  express  words  of  scrip* 
ture  must  be  understood  in  an  allegorica^  sense. 

There  is  therefore  another  account  given  of  this  matter,  by 
some  divines,  of  very  considerable  worth  and  judgment,* 
which,  as  they  apprehend,  contains  a  concession  of  as  much 
as  need  be  demanded  in  favour  of  the  instantaneous  production 
of  things,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation,  and  yet 
does  not  militate  against  the  sense  of  the  account  given  there- 
of, in  Gen.  i.  and  that  is,  that  the  distinct  parts  of  the  creation 
were  each  of  them  produced  in  a  moment*.  As  for  instance,  in 
the  work  of  the  first  day,  there  was  the  first  matter  of  all  things 

foxxluced  in  one  moment ;  and,  after  that,  in  die  same  day^ 
ight  was  produced,  in  another  moment,  agreeable  to  those 
words.  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  was  Rght;  and,  in  another 
moment,  there  was  a  division  of  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
and  so  the  work  of  the  first  day  was  finished.  And,  in  the 
other  days,  where  the  works  were  various,  there  were  distinct 

♦  ^e  Turret.  El^nct  Tim.  I  Loc.  5.  Qiitf«/.  5. 
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acts  of  the  divine  will,  or  words  of  command  given  eonceming 
their  production^  which  immediately  ensued  hereupon;  and 
there  was,  in  several  instances,  an  interval  between  the  produc- 
tion of  one  thing  and  another,  which  belonged  to  the  same  dajr's 
work ;  particularly,  in  the  sixth  day,  there  was  first  a  word  of 
command  given,  hy  which  beasts  and  creeping  things  were 
formed,  and  then  another  word  given  forth,  bv  which  man  was 
created,  when,  indeed,  there  was  an  approbation  of  <he  former 
part  of  this  day's  work,  in  ver.  26.  God  says,  That  it  was  goody 
before  the  general  approbation,  expressed  in  ven  31.  in  the  end 
of  the  day,  was  given,  when  God  saw  every  things  that  he  had 
made^  and  behold  it  was  vertj^  good. 

There  is  nothing,  in  this  opinion,  ^the  mam  reason  and  foun^ 
dation  whereof  has  been  before  observed)  that  can  be  much 
disliked,  neither  is  it  very  material  whethet  it  be  defended  or 
opposed;  and  therefore,  I  think,  they  speak  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  as  well  as  temper  who  reckon  this  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  questions,  which  are  generally  csdled  prwlematical, 
that  is,  such  as  may  be  either  affirmed  or  denied,  without  any 
great  danger  of  departing  from  the  faith  ;*  and,  indeed,  I  can- 
not see  that  the  reasons  assigned,  which  induce  persons  to  ad* 
here  to  either  side  of  the  question,  with  so  much  warmth,  as 
to  be  impatient  of  contradiction,  are  sufScientlv  conclusive. 

The  main  objection  brought  against  their  opmion,  who  plead 
for  an  instantaneous  production  of  things  in  each  day,  is,  that 
for  God  to  bring  the  work  of  each  day  to  perfection  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  after  that,  not  t6  begin  the  work  of  the  next  day, 
till  the  respective  day  began,  infers  God's  resting  each  day  from 
his  work ;  wh«reas,  he  is  not  said  to  rest  till  the  whole  creation 
was  brought  to  perfection.  But  I  cannot  see  this  to  be  a  Just 
consequence,  or  sufficient  to  overthrow  this  opinion;  snice 
God's  resting^  from  his  work,  when  the  whole  was  finished, 
principally  intends  his  not  producing  any  new  species  of  crea- 
tures, and  not  barely  his  ceasing  to  produce  what  he  had  made ; 
for  such  a  rest  as  this  might  as  well  be  applied  to  his  finishing 
the  work  of  each  day,  though  he  took  up  the  whole  space  of  a 
day  therein,  as  if  he  had  finished  it  in  a  moment. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  objected  against  the  com- 
mon opinion  relating  to  God's  bringing  the  work  of  each  day 
to  perlection  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take  up  the  space  of  a  day  in 
doing  it,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation.  Thi$ 
is  no  just  way  of  reasoning,  nor  soifficient  to  overthrow  it ; 
since  we  generally  conclude,  that  God's  upliolding^  providence^ 
which  some  call,  ^  it  were,  a  continued  creation,  is  no  less  an 
instance  of  divine  and  supernatural  power,  than  his  producing 
them  at  first:  but  this  is  not  performed  in  an  instant |  never^ 

•  Vid.  Wittii  in  SvrnM.  Exerrit.  8.  ^  6^. 
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t&dess,  it  is  said  to  be  done,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  in  Heb.  i. 
3.  By  the  word  of  his  power.  Besides^  there  are  some  parts  of 
the  creation,  which,  from  the  tiature  of  the  thing,  could  hardly 
be  produced  in  an  instant,  particularly  those  works  which  were 
performed  by  motion,  which  cannot  be  instantaneous ;  as  the 
dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  the  gathering  the  waters 
together  into  one  place,  so  that  the  dry  land  should  appear; 
and  if  this  took  up  more  than  a  moment,  why  may  it  not  be 
supposed  to  take  up  the  space  of  a  day  ?  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  though  it  is  certain  that  spirits, 
such  as  angels,  or  the  souls  of  our  first  parents,  could  not  be 
otherwise  created,  than  in  an  instant,  inasmuch  as  they  are  im- 
.  material,  and  so  do  not  consist  of  parts  successively  formed ; 
yet  none  QUght  to  determiae,  with  too  great  peremptorxness, 
that  other  works,  performed  in  the  six  days,  must  each  of  them 
be  performed  in  an  instant,  or  else  the  work  could  not  proper- 
ly be  called  a  creation ;  and  therefore  the  commonly  received 
opinion  seems  as  probable  as  any  other,  that  has  hitherto  been 
advanced,  as  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  the  express 
words  of  scripture. 

Here  we  shall  give^a  brief  account  of  the  Work  of  the  six. 
days,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  in  the 
first  day„  the  first  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were  produced^ 
was  created  out  of  nothing,  which  is  described  as  being  without 
form^  that  is,  not  in  that  form  which  God  designed  to  bring  it 
into ;  whereas,  in  other  respects,  matter  cannot  be  without  all 
manner  of  form,  or  those  dimensions  that  are  essential  to  it, 
and,  as  it  was  create  without  form,  so  without  motion ;  so 
that  as  God  is  tKe  Creator  of  all  things,  he  is  the  first  mover* 
Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  God  did,  in  the  ^ 
creation  of  things,  was  by  putting  every  thing  in  motion,  and 
that  this  brought  all  the  parts  of  the  creation  into  their  respec- 
tive form*  As  an  artificer  may  be  said  to  frame  a  machine, 
which,  by  its  motion,  will  produce  other  things,  which  he  de- 
signed to  make  by  the  help  thereof,  without  giving  himself  any 
farther  trouble ;  so  they  suppose,  that,  by  those  laws  of  motion, 
which  God  impressed  upon  matter  at  first,  one  part  of  the 
creation  brought  another  into  the  various  forms,  which  they 
attained  afterwards*"*  And  the  first  thing  that  was  produced, 
which  was  a  farther  part  of  the  six  days  work,  was  light ;  con- 
cerning this,  many  have  advanced  their  own  ill-grounded  con- 

*  Tidi  %9  ihe  main  thing  thai  U  advanced  by  De9  Cartet,  in  hit  philonpf^,  tMch 
firmerfy  obtained  more  in  the  lomid  than  it  doet  tu  present ;  thovgh  there  are  aeverdt 
divinet  in  the  Aetherlanda^  vho  stiil  adhere  to,  and  defend  that  hypotlyesia,  Thie  tooe 
thongJit  a  titjident  expedient  to  fence  againtt  the  absurdities  qjf  Epicttmts,  and  hie 
foUuxeers,  toho  tuppote  that  thinge  attained  their  respective  forms  bij  the  fortuitous 
eoHcoteroe  of  atoms, '  nevertheless^  it  is  derogatory  to  the  Creator^  s  glory, inasmuch  as 
it  sets  uaitk  his  ijtunedidte  ejficiency  in  the  production  oftfUvgs, 
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jccture^.  There  are  some  writers,  among  the  Papists,  who  have 
supposed  that  it  was  a  (quality,  without  a  subject,^  which  is 
an  obscure  and  indefensible  vmy  of  speaking.  Others  have 
thought,  that  hereby  we  are  to  understand  the  angels ;  but  this 
is  to  strain  the  sense  of  words  too  far,  by  having. recourse  to  a 
metaphor,  which  is  inconsistent  with  what  immediately  follows, 
that  God  divided  the  light  fix>m  the  darkness.  But  it  seemd 
most  probable  that  nothing  else  is  intended  hereby,  but  those 
lucid  bodies,  which,  on  the  fourth  day,  were  collected  into  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  diat  God, 
on  the  first  day,  created  the  highest  heseven,  which  is  some- 
times called  his  throne,  together  with  the  angels,  the  glorious 
inhabitants  thereof.  It  is  true,  Moses,  in  his  history  of  the 
creation,  is  silent  as  to  this  matter,  imless  it  may  be  inferred 
from  those  words.  In  the  beginning'  God  created  the  heaven  and 
thfi  earth  ;  though,  as  has  been  before  observed,  something  else 
seems  principally  to  be  intended  thereby :  nevertheless,  we  have 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  they  were  created  in  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  consequently  in  tlje  first  day,  from  what 
■  is  said  elsewhere,  that  when  God  laid  the  fimndations  of  the 
earthy  the  morning  stars  sang  together^  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ^  Job  xxxviii.  4,  T.  where  the  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  celebrating  and  adoring  those  divine  perfections, 
which  were  glorified  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  creation ; 
therefore  they  were,  at  that  time,  brou^t  into  being. 

On  the  second  day,  God  divided  that  part  of  the  worid,  which 
is  above,  from  that  which  is  below,  by  an  extended  space,  which 
is  styled  the  firmament^  and  otherwise  called  heaven,  though 
distinguished  from  die  highest  heaven,  or  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens ;  and  it  is  farther  observed,  that  hereby  the  waters  that 
are  above,  are  separated  from  those  which  are  b^low,  that  is, 
the  clouds  from  the  sea,  and  other  waters,  that  are  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

As  for  thiit  conjecture  of  some,  taken  from  hence,  and  es- 
pecially from  what  the  Psalmist  says.  Praise  him  ye  waters 
that  are  above  the  heaveri^y  Psal.  cxlviii.  4.  that  there  is  a  vast 
collection  of  super-celestial  waters,  which  have  no  ct>mmuni- 
cation  with  diose  that  are  contained  in  the  clouds ;  this  seems 
to  be  an  ungrounded  opinion,  not  well  agreeing  with  those 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  which  are  received  in  this 
present  age ;  though  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
*as  principally  founded  on  the  sense  in  which  they  understand 
this  text;  neither  dorthey  give  a  tolerable  account  of  the  de- 

*  TWf  ahturd  opinifm  the  Paputt  are  very  fond  of,  inagmuch  0$  it  serves  thtir 
pttrpooe in  defending  the  doctrine  ofihoMubstantiatieTi, 
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sign  of  providence  in  collecting  and  fixing  thev^  there  *•  There' 
fore  nodiing  seems  to  be  intended^  in  that  text,  but*the  jraters 
that  are  contained  in  the  clouds  as  it  is  said,  Ife  bindetTi  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  chuds^  Job  xxvi.  8.  and,  indeed,  the  He** 
brew  words  seem  not  to  be  justly  translated*! ;  for  tiiey  ought 
to  be  rendered,  Te  waters  that  are  from  above  in  the  Jhrmament^ 
not  above  the  heavens,  but  the  earth,  or  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  in  the  firmament,  as  the  clouds  are*        .  \ 

On  die  third  day,  the  sea  and  rivers  were  divided  from  the 
earth,  and  the  dry  land  appeared,  and  the  earth  brought  forth 
herbs,  grass,  trees,  and  plants,  with  which  it  is  so  richly  stored^ 
which  in  a  natural  way,  it  has  produced  ever  since* 

On  tlie:  fourth  day^  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  made,  to 
enlighten,  and,  by  their  influence,  as  it  were,  to  enliven  the 
world,  and  so  render  it  a  beautiful  place,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  dismal  and  uncomfortable  dungeon  $  and  that  here-^ 
by  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  might  be  continued  in  their  re* 
spective  courses,  and  the^rdue  measures  set  to  them :  thus  it  is 
said,  these  heavenly  bodies  were  appointed  for  sigr^Sy  and  for 
seasom^  and  for  days^  and  for  years^  Gen.  i.  14. 

This  has  occasioned  some  to  enquire,  whether  any  couxlte- 
nance  is  hereby  given  to  judicial  astrology,  or  whether  the  hea- 
venly bodies  have  any  influence  on  the  conduct  of  human  life^ 
which  some  ancient  and  modem  writers  have  defended,  not 
without  advancing  many  absurdities,  derogatory  to  the  glory  of 
providence,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  second  causes, 
and  diei|;j3e8pective  effects ;  and,  when  the  moral  actions  of  ii^ 
telligent  creatures  are  said  to  be  pointed  at,  or  directed  by  the 
stars,  this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  or  the  na-* 
ture  of  man,  as  a  free  agent ;  therefore,  whatever  be  the  sense 
of  these  words  c^  scripture,  it  is  certain,  they  give  no  counte- 
nance to  this  presumptuous  and  ungrounded  practice.  But  this 
We  shall  take  occasion  to  oppose,  under  a  following  answer, 

*  Ambrote,  in  hu  Hexatneron^  Lib.  II.  cap.  3.  as  loeU  as  Basily  and  others^  tujh 
po§€f  that  the  use  thereof  is  to  guaSfy  the  extraordinary  hea$  of  the  naif  and  other  C£- 
iestiai  bodies,  to  prevent  their  burning'  the  frame  ef  nature,  and  especial^  their  tit' 
etroging  this  lortier  toorld,*  and  others  think,  thai  they  are  reserved  in  store,  to  on- 
stoer  some  partiadar  ends  of  prwidence,  wheti  God,  at  any  time,  designs  to  destroy 
the  vortd  by  a  deluge  /  and  consequentkf  they  conclude,  that  it  tmm  by  a  supply  of 
water  from  thence,  that  there  vfos  a  st^fficient  quantity  poured  iUnon,  Vfhsn  the  world 
vas  drotmed,  in  the  universal  deluge:  but,  though  a  late  ingenious  vrrHer,  [Vid. 
Burnet.  Teliur,  Theor.  IJb.  I.  cap.  !^.]  supposes,  that  tlie  clouds  covld  afford  out  a 
small  part  of  that  water,  which  was  sufficient  to  answer  that  end,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  eight  times  as  much  as  the  sea  contains;  yet  he  does  not' think  Jit  to  fetch  a  sup' 
ply  thereof  from  the  super^eelestial  stores,  not  only  4s  supposing  the  opinion  to  be  ill- 
grounded,  but  by  being  at  a  loss, to  determine  how  thesf  watei^s  should  be  disposed  of 
again,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  any  other  way,  hut  by  dnjHhilation,  since  they 
could  not  be  exhaled  by  the  sun,  or  contained  in  the  clouds,  by  reojsttn  of  their  dhtant 
sihtation,  as  being  far  aborve  them. 

t  It  is  not  ^^p^  ^jr,^  J?W*7  bpD. 

Vol.  II.  "^  D  * 
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when  we  consider  judicial  astrology,  as  finrbidden  in  the  first 
commandhietit  *.  Therefore,  all  that  we  shall  add,  at  present, 
IS,  that  when  the  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  appointed  yc?'' 
times  and  seasons^  &c.  nothing  is  intended  thereby,  but  that  they 
distinguish  the  times  apd  seasons  of  the  year ;  or,  it  may  be, 
in  a  natural  way,  have  some  present  and  immediate  influence  on 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  some  odier  creatures  below  thenu 

There  is  alsQ  another  question,  which  generally  occurs  when 
persons  treat  of  this  subject,  namely,  whether  there  are  not  dis- 
tinct worlds  of  men,  or  other  creatures,  who  inhabit  some  of 
those  celestial  bodies,  which,  by  late  observations,  are  supposed 
to  be  fitted  to  receive  them.  This  has  been  maintained  by  Kep* 
iar,  bishop  Wilkins,  and  other  ingenious  writers;  and  that  which 
has  principally  led  them  to  assert  it,  is,  because  some  of  them 
are,  as  is  almost  universally  allowed,  not  only  bigger  than  this 
earth,  but  they  seem  to  consist  of  matter,  not  much  unlike  to 
it,  and  therefore  are  no  less  fit  to  entertain  distinct  worlds  of 
intelligent  creatures.    And  they  farther  add,  in  defence  of  this 
argument,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  sujSposed  that  there  should 
be  such  a  vast  collection  of  matter,  created  with  no  other  de- 
sign, but  to  £^dd  to  the  small  degree  of  light,  which  the  planets^ 
the  moon  excepted,  afibrd  to  this  lower  world*  As  for  any  otbet 
advantage  that  they  are  of  to  it^  any  farther  than  as  they  are  ob- 
jects, to  set  forth  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  thi»  cannot  be 
determined  by  us ;  therefore  they  conclude,  that  they  were  form* 
ed  for  the  end  above  mentioned*  And  some  carry  their  conjec- 
tures beyond  this,  and  suppose,  that  as  every  one  of  the  fixed 
stars  are  bodies,  which  shine  as  the  sun  does,  with  their  own  un- 
borrowed light,  and  are  vastly  larger,  that  therefore  there  is 
some  other  use  designed  thereby,  besides  that  which  this  world 
receives  from  them,  namely,  to  ^ve  light  to  some  worlds  of 
creatures,  that  are  altogether  unimown  to  us*    According  to 
this  supposition,  there  are  not  only  more  ^yorlds  than  ours,  but 
multitudes  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  stars^ 
which  are  inhabited  either  by  men,  or  some  other  species  of 
intelligent  creatures,  which  tends  exceedingly,  in  their  opinion, 
to  advance  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  th6  great  Crea- 
tor* 

The  only  thing  ^at  I  shall  say,  concerning  this  modem  hy- 
pothesis, is,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  common  method  of 
opposition  to  it,  is  not,  in  all  respects,  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  argument  in  general,  especisdly  when  men  pretend  not  tci 
determine  what  kinds*  of  intelligent  creatures  inhabit  these 
worlds,,  and  when  they  are  not  too  preremptory  in  their  asser* 
tions  about  tjiis  matter ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  argu- 
ment 19  defended  with  that  warmth,  as' though  it  were  a  neces* 
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ssay  and  important  article  of  faith,  and  some  not  only  assert  the 
possibility,  or,  at  least,  the  probability  of  the  truth  thereof,  but 
speak  with  as  much  assurance  of  it,  as  though  it  were  founded 
on  scripture ;  and  when  they  conclude  ^that  they  are  inhabited 
by  men,  and' pretend  to  describe,  not  only  the  form  of  some  of 
these  worlds,  but  give  such  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  there* 
of^  as  though  they  had*  learned  it  from  one  who  came  down 
from  thence  * ;  in  this  respect,  they  expose  the  argument,  which 
they  pretend  to  defend,  to  contempt,  and  render  it  jusdy  ex* 
ceptionable.  But,  if  men  do  not  exceed  those  due  bounds  of 
modesty,  which  should  alwt^s  attend  such  disquisitions,  and 
distinguish  things  that  are  only  probable,  from  those  that  are 
demoilstratively  certain,  and  reckon  this  no  other  than  an  inge*- 
nious  speculation^  which  may  be  affirmed,  or  denied,  in  com*- 
mon  with  some  other  astronomical,  or  philosophical  problems^ 
without  considering  it,  as  aifecting  any  article  of  natural  or  re« 
vealed  religion,  I  would  not  oppose  the  argument  in  general, 
how  much  soever  I  would  do  the  particular  explication  there* 
of,  as  above  mentioned  c  but,  when  thi^  is  brought  in,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  debate,  in  the  theolo^ck  schools,  and  disputed  with  as 
much  warmth,  a$  though  it  were  next  to  an  heresy  to  deny  it, 
I  cannot  but  express  as  much  dislike  thereof,  as  any  have  done^ 
who  give  into  t)^  ponimonly  ireceived  opinion  relating  to  thL^ 
matter* 

On  the  fifth  day,  another  sort  of  creatures,  endowed  with 
sense,  as  weU  as  Ufe  and  motion,  were  produced,  pardy  out  of 
the  waters,  and  pardy  out  of  the  earth,  that  was  mixed  with 
them,  namely,  the  fish  that  were  designed  to  live  in  the  waters, 
and  the  winged  fowl,  which  were  to  fly  above  them  f  •    ' 

On  the  sixth  day,  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and  creeping  things, 
with  which  the  earth  is  plentifully  fumbhed,  were  produced 
out  of  it»  And  whereas  mere  are  two  words  used  to  set  fcoth 
the  different  sfedes  of  living  creatures,  as  omtra-distinguished 
from  creeping  things,  nam^y,  the  cattle  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  imply  the  different  sorts  of 
beasts,  such  as  are  tame  or  wild,  though  wild  beasts  werq  not> 
at  firs^  so  injurious  to  mankind  as  now  the^  are^ 

Iq  die  latter  part  of  die  day,  when  this  lower  world  waa 

* 

•  TTkiw  the  lenfrned  WUtius,  in  Smybol  Exercitot,  8.  %  7ft  i^xpotet  thii  notum^  by 
referring  t6  a  particular  telatUm  gimen^  by  vne^  of  mottntaifu,  xfaUiety  aeaSf  voodt, 
9nd  vatt  ivoci*  of  land,  which  are  cmtUdned  in  the  moofi.  and  a  deseribing  the  meh 
thai  inhabii  it^  and  the  dtiea  thaf  are  bmlt  by  them,  {f^  of  her  thingereia^S,  hereun^ 
tOf  -which  cannot  be  reckoned,  in  the  opinion  oj  oohfiv  meTi,  any  oth^  {han  Jabuloua  and 
romantic. 

f  Tbitt  tuppowig  ^fonl  to  be  produced  out  rf  the  loateVf  mxedvnth  earth,  re« 
^oneiiee  the  teeming  contradictien  that  there  it  between  Qen.  i.  20.  and  chap.  U.  X% 
in  Oie  firmer  of  which  it  i$  md,  thefvwl  were  cr^ttfed  out  of  the  Wj^ter^  and  in  the 
ktifTf^oaX^fib^eutiC 
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brought  to  perfection,  and  furnished  ^ith  every  thing  necessa* 
ry  for  his  entertmnment,  man,  for  whose  sake  it  was  made,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly considered  in  a  following  answer  *» 

God  having  thus  produced  all  things  in  this  order  and  me- 
thod, as  we  have  an  account  thereof  in  scripture,  he  fixed,  or 
established  the  course  or  laws  of  nature,  whereby  the  various 
species  of  living  creatures  might  be  propagated,  throughout  all 
succeeding  ages,  without  the  interpoaure  of  nis  supernatural 
power,  in  a  continued  creation  of  theni ;  and,  after  this,  he  rest-* 
ed  from  his  work,  when  he  had  brought  all  things  to  perfection* 

Thus  having  considered  the  creation,  as  a  work  of  six  days^ 
it  may  farther  be  enquired,  whedier  it  can  be  determined,  with 
any  degree  of  probability,  in  what  time,  or  season  f  of  the  year, 
all  things  were  created*  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  in  the 
spring,  because,  at  that  time,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  renewed 
every  year,  and  all  things  begin  to  grow  and  flourish  ^  And 
some  of  the  fathers  have  assigned  tnis>  as  a  reason  of  it ;  be-* 
cause  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  Adam,  suiFexed,  and  rose 
from  the  dead,  whereby  the  world  was,  as  it  were,  renewed,  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year.  But  this  argument  is  of  no  weight* 

Therefore  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  world  was 
created  at  that  season  of  die  year,  which  g^eraUy  brings  all 
things  to  perfection ;  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  fully  ripe, 
and  the  harvest  ready  to  be  gathered  in,  which  is  about  autunm, 
the  earth  being  then  stored  with  plenty  of  all  things,  for  the  sup« 
port  of  man  and  beast*  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  material,  wheth-y 
er  this  can  be  determined  or  no,  nevertheless  this  seems  the 
more  probable  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year  was  fixed  at  that  time*  Accordingly,  the  feast  of  ingather^ 
mg,  which  was  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  said,  in  £xod*  xxiii* 
16.  to  be  in  the  end  of  the  year  /  therefore,  a3  one  year  ended, 
the  other  began,  at  this  time,  and  so  continued,  till,  by  a  special 
providence,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  altered,  in  commemo* 
ration  of  Israel's  deliverance  out  of  Egypt*  And,  from  that 
time,  there  was  a  known  distinction  among  the  Jews,  between 
their  beginning  of  the  civil  and  the  ecdesiastic^  year ;  the  forr 
mer  of  which  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  answers  to  our  month  September;  from 
whence  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  woria  was  created  a^ 
that  season  of  the  year*    AYe  now  proceed, 

VI*  To  consider,  t^e  quality,  or  condition,  in  which  God 

•  See  Qti«f .  XT II 

f  When'metpeak^the^itatmiofiheyeartwehofceapertM^ 
part  rfthe  earthy  in  which  man  atjtrtt  retidedi  hehig  eentibU  that  the.eeaeent  ofth$ 
^/ear  varyt  accerdinff  to  the  different  eituatum  of  the  earth* 

^  ■  Ver  Wuderaty  Ver  thagmtt  ag-ebo^ 

Orhif,  &  ffybemU  poTc^antfaHhrn  Eiuri,  Vir|^.  G€or|^:  % 
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created  all  things,  ivhich  were,  at  first,  pronounced  by  him  very 
goodj  Gen*  i.  31*  It  is  certain,  nothing  imperfect  can  come  out 
of  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  things  is  their  perfec- 
tion. Every  thing  that  was  made,  was  made  exacdy  agreeable 
to  the  idea,  or  platform  thereof,  that  was  laid  in  the  divine 
mind*  All  diings*  were  good,  that^  is  perfect,  in  their  kind,  and 
therefore,  there  was  not  the  least  blemish  in  the  work*  Every 
thing  was  beatiful,  as  it  was  the  eflfect  of  infinite  wisdom,  as 
well  as  almighty  power*  Whatever  blemishes  there  are-  now 
in  the  creation,  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  curse  that  sin 
has  brought  upon  it,  these  were  not  in  it  at  first,  for  that  would 
have  been  a  reflection  on  the  author  of  it* 

And  there  is  another  thing,  in  which  the  goodness  of  those 
things  did  consist,  namely,  as  they  were  adapted  to  shew  forth 
the  glory  of  God  in  an  objectiye  way,  whereby  intelligent  crea* 
tures  might,  as  in  a  glass,  behold  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  shine  forth  therein* 

If  any  enquire,  whether  God  could  have  made  things  more 
perfect  than  ne  did  ?  it  might  easily  be  replied  to  this,  that  he 
never  acted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  perfections  of  crea« 
tures  were  limited  by  his  will ;  nevertheless,  if  any  persons  pre- 
tend to  find  any  flaw,  or  defect  of  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  all 
things,  this  is  no  other  than  a  proud  and  ignorant  cavil,  which 
men,  through  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  are  disposed  to 
inake  against  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  who  regard  not 
the  subserviency  of  things  to  answer  the  most  valuable  ends, 
and  advance  his  glory,  who^  in  wisdom  has  made  them  allm 

In  this  respect,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  creation  were  good ; 
but,  if  we  consider  the  intelligent  part  thereof,  angels  and  men, 
|:hey  were  good,  in  a  higher  sense*  As  there  was  no  moral 
blemish  in  the  creation,  nor  propensity,  or  inclination  to  sin, 
so  these  were  endowed  with  such  a  kind  of  goodness,  whereby 
^  they  yrerc  fitted  to  glorify  God,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  their  su- 
*  perior  natures,  and  behold  and  improve  mose  displays  of  the 
divine  perfections,  which  were  visible  in  all  his  other  works ; 
which  leads  us  farther  to  consider  what  is  said  concerning  them, 
fis  the  most  excellent  part  of  the  creation* 


Quest*  XVI.  ffaw  did  God  create  angels  ? 

Aksw*  God  created  all  the  angels,  spirits,  immortal,  holy,  ex-r 
celling  in  knowledge,  migh^  in  power,  to  execute  his  com^^ 
mandiments,  and  to  praise  his  name,  yet  subject  to  change* 

THERE  are  two  species  of  intelligent  creatures,  to  wit,  an- 
^Is  and  men*    The  former  of  mese  are  more  excellent ; 
and  we  ar^  in  this  answer,  led  to  speak  concerning  their  nature, 
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and  the  glorious  works  which  they  are  engaged  in :  But  let  it 
be  premised,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  that  we  could  have  known 
littk  or  nothing  of,  by  the  light  of  nature.  We  might,  indeed, 
from  thence,  have  learned,  that  God  has  created  some  spiritual 
substances,  such  as  the  souls  of  men ;  and  we  might  argue,  from 
his  power,  that  he  could  create  other  spirita,  of  different  natures 
and  powers,  and  that  somp  of  them  might  be  without  bodies, 
as  the  angels  are  ;  yet  we  could  not  have  certainly  determined 
that  there  is  such  a  distinct  order  of  creatures,  without  divine 
revelation,  since  they  do  not  appear  to,  or  visibly  converse  with 
xis ;  and  whatever  impressions  may,  at  any  time,  be  made  on 
our  spirits,  by  good  or  bad  angels,  in  a  wgy  of  sugfi;estion,  yet 
this  could  not  have  been  so  evidently  distinguished  from  the 
working  of  our  own  fancy  or  imagination,  were  we  not  assisted 
in  our  conceptions  about  this  matter,  by  what  we  find  in  ^crip* 
ture,  relating  thereunto*  Afcordingly,  it  is  fttxn  thence  that 
the  doctrine,  which  we  are  entering  upon,  is  principally  to  be 
derived ;  and  we  shall  consider  it,  as  the  subject-matter  of  this 
answer,  in  seven  heads* 

I*  There  is  something  supposed,  namely,  that  there  are  such 
creatures  as  angels.  This  appears,  from  the  account  we  have 
of  them  in  the  beginning  ot  the  creation  of  all  things.  The 
viormnff  stars  sang  together^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy^  Job  xxxviii.  7*  which  can  be  no  other  than  a  metaphorical 
description  of  them.  They  are  called  the  morning  stars j  aa  they 
exceed  other  creatures,  as  much  in  glory,  as  the  stars  do  the 
lower  parts  of  the  creation.  It  would  be  a  very  absurd  method 
of  expounding  scripture  to  take  this  in  a  literal  sense,  not  only 
because  the  stars  in  the  firmament  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
then  created,  but  principally  because  these  are  represented,  as 
engaged  in  a  work  peculiar  to  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  they 
are  called,  the  sons  ofGodj  as  they  were  produced  by  him,  and 
created  in  his  image;  whereas  men,  who  are  sometimes  so 
called,  were  not  created.  They  are  elsewhere  called  spirits^ 
Psal.  civ.  4.  to  distinguish  them  from  material  beings ;  and  a 
flame  offire^  to  denote  their  agility  and  fervency,  in  executing 
the  divine  commands.  It  is  plain,  the  Psalmist  hereby,  intends 
the  angels  ;^  and  therefore  the  words  are  not  to  be  translated,  as 
some  do,  who  maketh  the  winds  his  angelsy  and  the  flame  of  fire 
his  ministers^  aa  denoting  his  making  use  of  those  creatures 
^ho  act  without  design  to  fulfil  his  pleasure ;  because  the  apos-- 
tie,  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  i.  7*  esqiressly  applies  it  to  them, 
and  renders  the  text  in  uie  same  sense  as  it  is  in  our  transla* 
tion.  They  are  elsewhere  styled.  Thrones^  dominionSy  princi^ 
polities  J  and  powers^  Coloss.  i«  16*  to  denote  their  being  advant 
ced  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  employed  in  the  most  honour** 
^]e  services*  And  that  it  is  oot  men  thst  ^  apostle  he^ 
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Speaks  of^  is  evident,  because  he  (distinguishes  the  intelligent 
parts  of  the  creation  into  visible  and  invisible ;  the  visible  he 
speaks  of  in  the  following  words,  ver.  18.  in  which  Christ  is 
said  to  be  the  Head  of  the  bodyy  the  church  ;  therefore  here  he 
speaks  of  invisible  creature^  advanced  to  these  honours,  and 
consequently  he  means  hereby  the  angels. 

Moreover  it  appears,  that  there  are  holy  angels,  because  there 
are  fallen  angeb,  who  are  called  in  scripture,  devils ;  this  is  so 
evijdent,  that  it  needs  no  proof;  the  many  sins  committed  by 
their  instigation,  and  the  distress  and  misery  which  mankind  is 
subject  to,  by  their  means,  gives  occasion  to  their  being  called. 
The  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worldy  Eph.  vi.  12.  And, 
because  of  their  malicious  opposition  to  the  interest  of  Christ 
therein,  spiritual  wiciedness  in  high  places*  Now  it  appears, 
from  the  apostle  Jude's  account  of  them,  that  they  once  were 
holy ;  and  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  they  are  crea- 
tures, and  nothing  impure  can  proceed  out  of  the  hand  of  God, 
and,  while  they  were  holy,  they  had  their  residence  in  heaven : 
This  they  lost,  and  are  said  not  to  have  kept  their  ^rst  estate^ 
but  lefi  their  own  habitation^  being  thrust  out  of  it,  as  a  punish* 
ment  due  to  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains^  under  darkness^  unto  the  judgfnent  of  the  great  day^ 
Jude,  ver.  6*  Now  it  is  plain,  from  scripture,  that  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  angels  that  left  their  first  estate ;  the  rest  are  called 
hohf  angelsy  and  their  number  is  very  great.  Thus  they  are 
described,  as  an  innumerable  company^  Heb.  xii.  22«  This  is 
necessary  to  be  observed  against  the  ancient,  or  modem  Sad- 
ducees,  who  deny  that  there  are  either  angels,  or  spirits, 
whedier  good  or  bad* 

II.  We  farther  observe,  that  the  angels  are  described,  as  to 
dieir  nature,  as  incorporeal,  and  therefore  called  spirits.  It  is 
but  a  little,  indeed,  that  we  can  know  concerning  the  nature  of 
spirits,  in  this  present  state ;  and  the  first  ideas  that  we  have 
concerning  them,  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  our  souls,  as,  in 
some  respects,  agreeing  with  that  of  angels.  Accordingly,  be- 
mg  spirits,  they  have  a  power  of  thinking,  understanding,  will- 
ing, chusing,  or  refusing,  and  are  the  subjects  of  moral  govern- 
ment, being  under  a  law,  and  capable  of  moral  good  or  evil, 
happiness  or  misery. 

Moreover,  they  have  a  power  of  moving,  influencing,  or  act^ 
ing  upon  materisd  beings,  even  as  the  soul  moves  and  influen- 
ces the  body,  to  which  it  is  united.  This  we  understand  con* 
ceraiing  the  nature  and  power  of  angels,  as  spirits,  by  compa- 
ring them  with  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  though  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  souls  of  mei^  are  made  to  be 
united  to  bodies,  and  to  act  by  and  upon  them,  whereas  angels 
(Cre  designed  to  exist  and  act  without  bodies ;  nevertheless,  by 
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the  works,  which  are  often,  in  scripture  ascribed  to  them,  it 
appear^  that  they  have  a  power  to  act  upon  material  beings* 
As  for  the  conjecture  of  some  of  the  fathers,"*  that  these  spi- 
rits are  united  to  some  bodies,  though  more  fine  and  subtil  than 
cur's  arq,  and  accordingly  invisible  to  us,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  a  groundless  conceit;  and  therefore  to  assert  it,  is  only  to 
pretend  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  to  give  too  great 
a  loose  to  our  own  fancies,  without  any  solid  argument. 

III.  It  follow^  from  their  being  spirits,  and  incorporeal,  that 
they  are  immortal,  or  incorruptible,  since  nothing  is  subject  to 
death,  or  dissolution,  but  what  is  compounded  of  parts;  for 
death  is  a  dissolution  of  the  composition  of  those  parts,  that 
were  before  imited  together ;  but  this  is  proper  to  bodies.  A 
spirit,  indeed,  might  be  annihilated ;  for  the  same  power  that 
brought  it  out  of  nothing,  can  reduce  it  again  to  nothing.  But, 
since  God  has  determined  that  they  shall  exist  for  ever,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  are  immortal,  not  only  from  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nature,  but  by  the  will  of  God. 

IV.  Besides  the  excellency  of  their  nature,  as  spirits,  they 
have  other  super-added  endowments;  of  which,  three  are  men-' 
tioned  in  this  answer. 

1.  They  were  all  created  holy;  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  since  iteming  impure  could  cogie  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  Grod  of  infinite  purity.  Creatures  make  themselves  sin- 
ners, they  were  not  made  so  by  him  ;  for,  if  they  were,  how 
could  he  abhor  siti,  and  punish  it,  as  contrary  to  his  holiness ; 
nor  could  he  have  approved  of  all  his  works,  as  verygood^  when 
he  had  finished  them,  as  he  did.  Gen.  i.  31.  if  he  had  created 
any  of  the  angels  in  a  state  of  enmity,  opposition  to,  or  rebeK 
lion  against  him. 

2.  They  excel  in  knowledge,  or  in  wisdom,  which  is  the 
greatest  beauty  or  advancement  of  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
the  highest  instance  of  wisdom  in  men,  is  compared  to  the  wis- 
dom of  an  angel.  Thus  the  woman  of  Tekoa,  when  extolling 
David's  wisdom,  though  with  an  hyperbolical  strain  of  com- 
pliment, compares  it  to  that  of  an  angel  ofGod^  2  Sam.  xiv.  20. 
which  proves  that  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  an- 
gels exceeded  other  creatures  in  wisdom. 

3.  They  are  said  to  be  mighty  in  power :  thus  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  them,  as  excelling  in  strength^  Psal.  ciii.  20.  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  when  speaking  of  Christ's  being  revealed  from 
heaven,  in  his  second  coming,  says,  that  it  shall  be  with  his 
mighty  angels^  2  Thess.  i.  7.  And,  since  power  is  to  be  judg- 
ed of  oy  its  effects,  the-  great  things,  which  they  are  sometimes 
represented,  as  having  done  in  fulfilling  their  ministry,  in  de- 
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fence  of  the  church,  or  m  overthrowing  its  enemies,  is  a  eer'>^ 
tain  evidence  of  th^  greatness  of  their  power.  Thus  we  rea<| 
of  the  whole  Assycian  host,  consisting  of  an  hundred  and  four-; 
^ore  and  Jive  thousand  men^  being  destroyed  in  one  night ;  not 
by  the  united  power  of  an  host  oi  angels,  but  by  one  of  thein» 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  did  it;  but  this  will  more  evidently  ap-. 
pear,  when,  under  a  following  head,  we  speak  of  the  ministry 
of  angels* 

V.  The^e  natural,  pr  super-added  endowments,  ,how  great 
soever  they  are,  comparatively  with  those  of  other  creatures^ 
are  subject  to  cert^^n  limitations :  their  perfections  are  derived^ 
and  therefore  are  finite.  It  is  true,  they  are  holy,  or  without  any 
six^ul  impurity ;  yet  even  their  holiness  falls  infinitely  short  (^ 
God's,  and  therefore  it  is  said  concerning  him,  Thau  only  art 
holy^  Rev.  xv.  4.  and  elsewhere,  Job  xv.  15.  speaking  concemr 
ing  the  angels,  who  are,  by  a  metonymy^  called  the  heavens,  it 
is  said,  they  are  not  clean  in  his  sights  that  is,  their  holiness, 
though  it  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  but  finite,  and  therefore  i&r 
finitely  below  his,  who  is  infinitely  holy. 

Moreover,  though  they  are  said,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
to  excel  in  kiK>wledge,  we  must, notwithstanding,  conclude,  that 
they  do  not  know  all  things ;  and  therefore  their  wisdom,  when 
compared  with  God's,  deserves  no  better  a  character  than  that 
of  folly.  Job  iv.  18.  His  angels  he  charged  with  folly.  There 
are  many  things,  which  they  are  expressly  said  not  to  know, 
or  to  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of,  or  to  receive  th^ 
ideas  they  have  of  them  by  degrees:  thus  they  inoxu  not  th^ 
time  of  Cfirisi*s  second  comings  Matt*  xxiv.  36.  and  they  ar^ 
represented  as  enquiring  into  the  great  mystery  of  man^s  re* 
demption,  or  as  desiring  to  look  into  it^  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  they  do  not  know  the  hearts  of 
men,  at  least  not  in  such  a  way  as  God  is  said  to  search  t/if 
hearty  for  that  is  represented  as  a  branch  of  the  divine  glory, 
Jer.  xvii.  10.  2  Chron.  vi.  30.  And,  besides  this,  it  may  b^ 
farther  observed,  that  thpy  do  not  know  future  contingencies, 
unless  it  be  by  such  a  kind  of  knowledge,  as  amounts  to  little 
more  than  conjecture ;  or,  if  they  attain  to  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge thereof,  it  is  by  divine  revelation*  For  God  appropriates 
this  to  himself,  a  glory,  from  which  all  creatures  are  excluded; 
therefore  he  says.  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  come^  that  is,  ft^r 
tore  contingencies,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods,  Isa.  xli. 
23/ which  implies,  that  this  is  more  than  what  can  be  $aid  qf 
any  finite  mind,  even  that  of  an  angel. 

As  to  the  way  of  their  knowing  things,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, by  divines,  that  they  know  them  not  in  a  way  of  intui* 
tion,  as  God  does,  who  is  said  to  know  all  things  in  himself, 
by  an  underived  knowledge ;  but  wliatever  th«y  iivw^  is  either 
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<^0mmuntcated  to  them,  by  immediate  divine  revelatioti,  or  else 
is  attained  in  a  discursive  way,  as  mferrin^  one  thing  from 
ianother ;  in  which  respect,  the  knowledge  oi  the  best  of  crea- 
tures appears  to  be  but  finite,  and  infioitely  below  that  which 
is  divine- 
Again,  though  they  are  said  to  be  mighty  in  power,  yet  it  is 
with  this  limitation,  that  they  are  not  omnipotent*  There  are 
some  things,  which  are  the  effects  of  divine  power,  that  angels 
are  excluded  from,  as  being  too  great  for  them ;  accordingly 
they  were  not  employed  in  creating  any  part  of  the  world,  nor 
do  they  uphold  it ;  for  as  it  is  a  glory  peculiar  to  God,  to  be 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  so  he,  exclusively  of  all 
others,  is  said  to  uphold  all  thing's  by  thervord  of  his  power* 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  have  no  px)und  to  con- 
clude, that  they  are  employed  in  the  hand  of  providence,  to 
maintain  that  constant  and  regular  motion,  that  there  is  in  the 
celestial  bodies,  as  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers*  have 
seemed  to  assert ;  for  this  is  the  immediate  work  of  God,  with- 
out the  agency  of  any  creature  subservient  thereunto* 

Again,  to  this  let  me  add,  that  how  great  soever  their  power 
is,  thv^y  cannot  change  the  heart  of  man,  take  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  give  a  heart  of  flesh ;  or  implsmt  that  principle 
of  spiritual  life  and  grace  in  the  souls  of  men,  whereby  they 
are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature^  or  created  in 
Christ  yesit^  unto  good  works;  for  that  is  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  the  divine  power,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  glory 
belonging  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  believers  are  said  to  be 
bom  from  above ;  this  therefore  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
angels  to  effect* 

VI.  We  have  an  account  of  the  work  or  employment  of  an- 
gels ;  it  is  said,  they  execute  the  commands  of  God,  and  praise 
his  name.  The  former  of  these  will  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered, under  a  following  answer,!  when  we  are  led  to  speak 
of  their  bemg  employed  .by  God,  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  power,  mercy  and  justice ;  and  'therefore 
we  shall  now  consider  them  as  engaged  in  the  noble  and  de- 
lightful work  of  praise ;  they  praise  his  name«  For  this  end 
they  were  created ;  and,  being  perfectly  holy  and  happy,  they 
are  fitted  for,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  devoted  to  this  ser- 
vice. This  work  was  begun  by  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  had 
a  being :  they  sang  together^  and  celebrated  his  praise  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  creation,  Job  xxxviii.  7. 

*'  7%8  was  thg  opinion  of  ^fristotie,  thovji^h  he  does  not  call  them  angelSfbut  in- 
$eUiffent  Beings^  for  angel  U  a  character  belonging  to  them,  derived  onUffrom  scrip- 
ture i  'either  ih  we^nd  that  this  nvorh  is  assigned  10  them,  as  apart  of  their  mirus- 
fru  therein. 
"t  See  Qf*e*#.  XIX f 
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And  when  the  Redeemer  first  came  into  &is  lower  world, 
and  tha*eb7  a  work,  more  glorious  than  that  of  creation,  was 
begun  by  him,  they  celebrated  his  birth  with  a  triumphant 
song ;  as  it  is  said,  ^at  with  the  angel  that  brought  the  tidings 
thereof  to  the  shepherds,  there  was  a  multittuie  of  the  heavenli/ 
host  praising  Gody  and  sayings  Ghry  io  God  in  the  highest;  on 
earth  peace;  good  will  towards  men^  Luke  ii.  14*  Whether  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  were  present  at  that  solemnity,  we  know 
not;  but  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  from  the  har- 
mony that  there  is  in  the  work  and  worship  of  d^e  heavenly  in- 
habitants, that  they  all  celebrated  his  incarnation  with  their 
praises ;  and  this  was  a  part  of  that  worship,  which,  upon  this 
^eat  occasion,  they  gave,  by  a  divine  warrant,  to  him,  who 
was  then  brought  into  this  lower  world,  Heb.  i.  6* 

,  Moreover,  they  praise  God  for  particular  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  the  church,  and  for  the  success  of  die  gospel  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  thereby ;  on  which  occasion,  they  express  their 
joy  as  our  Saviour  obseri^es,  though  it  be  but  o/ie  sinner  that 
repenteth^  Luke  xv«  /,  10.    And, 

Lastly^  They  arc  represented,  as  joining  in  worship  with  th(5 
saints  in  heaven ;  for  which  reason  the  apostle,  speaking  con- 
cerning the  communion  that  there  is  between  the  upper  and  th^ 
lower  world,  as  well  as  the  union  between  the  saints  departed, 
and  the  angels,  in  diis  work  of  praise,  says,  Te  ore  come  unto 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels^  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  Jirst-born^  which  are  written  in  hea:tken^  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  Heb.  xii.  2^,  23,  and  they 
are  also  represented  as  joining  with  all  others,  which  are  Before 
the  throne^  the  number  of  whom  is  ten  thousand  times  ten  thoU' 
scmdi  and  thousands  of  thousands^  sayings  with  a  loud  voice^ 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain^  to  receive  power ^  and  riches^ 
and  wisdom^  and  str^ngth^  and  honour  <i  and  glory  ^  and  blessings 
Rev.  v.ll,  12- 

TKis  is  a  branch  of  that  social  worship,  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in;  and  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  performed 
widiout  harmony,  otherwise  it  wants  a  very  considerable  cir- 
cumstance, necessary  to  render  it  beautiful,  and  becoming  a 
state  of  perfection,  we  must  conclude,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
order  among  these  heavenly  miniBters ;  but  whether  they  arc 
to  be  considered,  as  havine  a  government,  or  hierarchy,  among 
themselves,  so  that  one  is  superior  in  office  and  dignity  to 
others ;  or  whether  they  have  a  kind  of  dominion  over  one 
another ;  or  whether  some  arc  made  partakers  of  privileges, 
that  others  are  deprived  of;  this  we  pretend  not  to  determine, 
since  scripture  is  silent  as  to  this  matter.  And  what  some  have 
'  laid  down,  as  though  it  were  deduced  from  it,  is  altogether 
inconclusive;  and  therefore  they,  who  express  themselves  so 
peremptorily  on  this  subject,  as  though  they  had  received  it  by 
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divine  inspiration,  or  were  told  it  by  some,  who  have  been  con- 
versant among  them  in  heaven,  must  be  reckoned  among  them 
whom  the  apostle  speaks  of,  xvho  intrude  into  those  things  xvhtch 
they  have  not  seen^  vainly  puft  up  by  their  jieshly  mind^  Colos« 
ii.  18. 

The  Papists  are  verj'  fond  of  this  notion,  as  being  agreeable 
to  that  unscriptural  hierarchy,  which  they  establish  in  the  church 
here  on  earth,  which  they  pretend  to  be,  in  some  respects,  found* 
cd  upon  it,  instead  of  better  arguments  to  support  it  ♦.  All 
the  Cv  intenance  which  they  pretend  to  be  given  to  it,  in  scrip- 
ture, IS  taken  from  the  various  characters,  by  which  they  are 
described,  as  cherubim^  seraphim^  thrones^  dominions^  princi-' 
falities^  powers^  angels,  arch-angels^  jjl  which  expressions  they 
suppose  to  signify  various  ranks  and  orders  among  them  5  and 
whrn  chey  speak  of  three  classes,  or  degrees  of  dignity,  and  of** 
ficc,  under  which- they  are  distributed,  and  that  some  of  those 
characters  are  reduced  to  one,  and  others  to  another  of  them, 
this  is  nothing  else  but  to  impose  thejr  own  cjiimerical  fancies, 
as  matters  of  faith  ;  and  when  they  speak  of  some  of  them,  as 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  admitted  to  greater  honours  than 
"the  rest,  whom  they  compare  to  ministers  of  state,  who  always 
attend  the  throne  of  princes,  or  stand  in  their  presence ;  and 
others  that  are  employed  in  particular  services  for  the  good  of 
tlie  church,  and  are  conversant  in  this  lower  wprld  :  This  is  a 
distinction  which  the  scripture  says  nothing  of;  for  they  all  be- 
'hold  the  face  of  God  in  heaven,  and  are  in  his  immediate  pre- 
sence ;  and  they  are  all  likewise  called  ministering  spirits^  sent 
'forth  to  minister  to  them  which  shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation* 

The  great  oracle  which  they  have  recourse  to',  where  the 
scripture  is  silent,  is  a  spurious  waiting,  that  goes  under  t|ie 
iiam|s  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  concerning  the  celestial 
hierarchy  f ;  which  contains  not  only  many  things  fabulous,  but 
unworthy  of  him,  who  was  converted  at  Athens  by  the  aposde 

^  ItU  itrenuotuly  tnainfahietl  by  Baromtu,  Jiellarmine,  and  many  other  vnitei's  / 
'  09  alto  by  many  of  the  tchoolmen,  a*  Ihirandus,  The.  Jtqitina*,  and  othera. 

f  'Pftt9  book  i»  tuficientiy  prwed  to  be  tpttrUnu^  and  not  to  have  beat  knovm  in  the 

•Jour  or  five  first  agta  of  the  church,  aa  not  being  mentioned  by  Jtrom,  Getmaditu, 

'and  othera,  -mho  make  mention  of  the  writers  oftiteir  own  and  former  age;  and  pats 

their  censures  on  them,  asgenmne  or  spurious.  And,  from  otiwrsofthe  Fathers,  tvho 

lived  in  those  centvries,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  doc/vines  maintained  in  this  book, 

concerning  the  celestial  hierarcfty,  were  not  then  known  by  the  church.    Jt  is  also 

*  proved  to  be  spurious,  because  iJie  author'  thereof  makes  mvntion  of  hoiy  places,  such 

as  temples,  altars,  &C'for  Srine  worship,  and  catechumens,  ofid  the  like,  and  many 

other  things,  unknovm  to  the  church  till  the  fourth  century  ;  and/te  uses  the  word 

-■  ffypostaoes  to  signify  the  divine  Persons,  which  was  not  used  till  tlten.  Jfe  also  speaks 

^the  institution  of  monk;  and  various  sorts  of  them,  which  were  not  known  till  long 

■ifier  the  apostolic  age;  yea^  he  quotes  a  passage  out  of  Clemens  Mexandnnus,  who 

lived  in  the  third  ccTttwy.     These,  and  many  other  arguments,  to  the  same  pui pose, 

^re  maintained,  not  only  by  Protestants,  but  some  impartial  Popish  ivriters,  which 

iuficidntly  prove  it  spurious.   See  DalUus  De  Scrip.  Dionys.  ^eop.  and  JOii  Pin*^ 

history  ofeccMatUctU  writers.    Cent.  1.  Page  2^-^i. 
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FauTs  ministry.  Acts  xvii.  34*  «s  well  as  disagreeable  to  the 
seiitimenis  of  the  church  ia  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  jAere^ 
fere,  passing  by  this  vain  and  trifling  conjecture,  aD  that  we  can 
assert,  concerning  this  matter,  is,  that  there  is  a  beautiful  order 
among  the  angels,  though  not  of  this  kind ;  and  this  apneara 
ver\'  much  in  that  social  ii^rship,  which  is  performed  by  them* 

And  this  leads  ns  to  enquire  how  they  communicate  their 
ideas  to  each  other,  though  destitute  of  organs  of  speech,  like 
those  that  men  have.  That  they  do,  some  way  or  other,  im* 
pfDt  their  minds  to  one  another,  is  sufficiently  evident,  c^er* 
wise  we  cannot  see  how  they  could  join  together,  or  agree  in 
that  worship,  which  is  performed  by  theni,  and  those  united 
hallelujahs,  with  which  they  praise  God,  and  so  answer  the  end 
of  their  creation.  That  they  converse  together  is  evident,  since 
they  are.  represented  as  doing  so,  in  several  places  of  scripture : 
thus  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  angel  that  talked  with  him;  he 
TverU  forth^  and  another  angel  went  out  to  meet  him^  Zech.  ii* 
3.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  concerning  them,  that  one  cried  to 
another,  Holyy  hohf^  holy^  is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  the  whole  earth 
is  full  of  his  glory^  Isa.  vi.  3.  and  the  apostle  John  speaks  of 
an  angel  ascending  from  the  easty  who  dried  with  a  loud  voice 
to  four  other  angels^  Rev.  vii.  2, 3.  who  were  performing  a  part 
of  their  ministry  here  on  earth,  and  giving  tnem  a  charge  re* 
lating  thereto ;  and  elsewhere  he  agsun  represents  one  angel  as 
speaking  to  another,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  &c.  chap. 
xix.  17.  In  some  of  these  instances,  if  the  voices  uttered  by 
them  were  real,  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
they  assumed  tx>dies  for  the  same  purpose,  and  so  communi- 
cated their  minds  to  each  other,  in  a  way  not  much  unlike  to 
what  is  done  by  man.  But  this  is  not  their  ordinary  way  of  con- 
versing with  each  other ;  notwithstanding,  we  may,  from  hence, 
infer,  and  from  many  other  scriptures,  that  might  be  brought  to 
the  same  purpose,  that  there  is  some  way  or  other  by  which 
they  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  How  this  is 
done,  is  hard  to  determine  ;  whether  it  be  barely  by  an  act  of 
willing,  that  odiers  should  know  what  they  desire  to  impart  to 
them  or  by  what  other  methods  it  is  performed ;  it  is  the  safest 
way  for  us,  and  it  would  be  no  disparagement  were  we  the 
wisest  men  on  earth  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  it,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  determine  a  thing  so  much  out  of  our  reach, 
ip  this  imperfect  state,  in  which  we  know  so  little  of  the  nature 
or  properties  of  spirits,  especially  those  that  are  without  bodies. 
It  is  ^lerefore  sufficient  for  us  to  conclude,  that  they  converse 
together,  when  joined  m  social  worship ;  but  how  they  do  this, 
is  ahogether  unknown  to  us. 

VIL  Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  the  angels 
had  from  those  natural  endowments,  with  which  they  were  crca- 
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ted«  yet  it  is  farther  observed,  that  they  were  subject  to  change. 
Absolute  and  independent  immutability  is  an  attribute  pecul^r 
to  God ;  so  that  whatever  immutability  creatures  have,  it  is  by  ^ 
his  will  and  power.  Some  of  the  angels,  who  were  created  holy, 
were  not  only  subject  to  change,  but  they  kept  not  their  Jirst  es- 
tatey  Jude,  ver.  6.  and,  from  being  the  sons  of  God,  became 
enemies  and  rebels ;  which  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  natural 
mutability  of  creatures,  if  not  confirmed  m  a  natural  state  of 
holiness  and  happiness ;  and  we  have  ground  to  conclude,  from 
hence,  that  the  rest  might  have  fallen,  as  well  as  thi^y,  had  they 
not  been  favoured  wi^  the  gra^e  of  confinnation,  which  ren- 
dered their  state  of  blessedness  unchangeable.  But  this  will  be; 
farther  considered,  under  a  following  answer  *. 


Quest.  XVII.  How  tUd  God  create  man  ? 

Answ.  After  God  had  made  all  other  creatures,  he  created  man, 
male  and  female,  formed  the  body  of  the  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  and  the  woman  of  the  rib  of  the  man ;  endued 
them  with  living,  reasonable,  and  immortal  souls,  made  them 
after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holi* 
ness,  having  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts,  and  pow- 
er to  fulfil  it,  with  dominion  over  the  creatures,  yet  subject 

to  faU. 

• 

IN  this  answer  it  is  observed, 
I.  That  man  was  created  after  all  other  creatures.  There 
was  a  sort  of  climax^  or  gradation  in  the  work  of  creation';  and 
that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  might  be  more  admired 
herein,  he  proceeded  from  things  that  were  less  to  those  that 
were  more  perfect.  Man,  who  is  the  most  excellent  creature 
in  this  lower  world,  was  framed  the  last,  inasmuch  as  God  de- 
signed hereby  not  only  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  but  that  the  glory  of  those  perfections,  which 
shine  forth  in  all  his  other  works,  might  be  adored  and  mag- 
nified by  him,  as  a  creature  fitted  for  that  purpose.  And  his 
being  created  after  all  other  things,  is  not  only  an  instance  of 
the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God,  in  that  the  world,  which  was 
designed  to  be  the  place  of  his  abode,  should  be  stored  with  all 
those  provisions  that  were  necessary  for  his  entertainment  and 
delight ;  but  that  he  might  hereby  be  induced  to  give  him  the 
glory  that  was  due  to  his  name,  and  all  other  creatures,  that 
were  formed  before  him,  might  be  objects  leading  him  to  it. 

II.  As  to  w^at  concerns  the  difference  of  sex,  it  is  farther 
observed,  that  man  was  made  male  and  female.    Adam  was 

•  See  Quest.  XJX. 
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first  fonned,  concenung  whom  we  read,  which  13  an  humbling 
consideration,  that  his  body  was  formed  of  the  duet  of  the  ground^ 
iroxn  whence  he  took  his  name^  This  God  puts  him  in  mind  of, 
after  his  fall,  when  he  says.  Dust  thou  art^  Gen.  iii*  19w  And 
the  best  of  men  have  sometimes  expressed  the  low  thoughts 
they  have  of  themselves,  by  acknowledging  this  as  the  first  ori- 
ginal of  the  human  nature.  Thus  Abraham,  when  standing  in 
the  presence  of  God,  says,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speik  uni0 
the  Lordy  rvhich  am  but  dust  and  ashes^  Gen*  xviii.  27^  And 
this  character  is  considered,  as  universally  belonging  to  man- 
kind,  when  it  is  said.  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earthy  aa 
it  tvasy  £ccle6*  zii*  7» 

As  for  the  woman,  it  is  said,  she  was  formed  of  the  rib  of 
the  man.  The  reason  of  her  formation  is  particularly  assigned. 
It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone^  I  will  make  htm  an 
help-meet  for  him^  Gen«  iiip  18.  There  was  a  garden  planted 
for  his  delight,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  brought,  and  given 
to  him,  as  his  property  ;  and  his  sovereignty  over  them  yvais  ex- 
pressed by  his  giving  names  to  every  living  creature  :  But  these 
were  not  fitted  toi)e  his  companions,  though  designed  for  his 
use.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  alone ;  therefore  God,  design«- 
ing  him  a  greater  degree  of  happiness,  formed  one  that  might 
be  a  partner  with  him,  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  that 
hereby  he  might  experience  the  blessings  of  a  social  life ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  by  this  means  the  world 
might  be  inhabited,  and  its  Creator^  glorified,  by  a  numerous 
seed,  that  should  descend  from  him. 

From  Adam's  being  first  formed,  the  aposde  infers  his  pre- 
eminence of  sex,  1  Tim.  ii.  11---13.  compared  with  1  Con  xi.* 
8,  9.  though  not  of  nature  ;  the  woman  being,  in  that  respect, 
designed  to  be  a  sharer  with  him  in  his  present  conditicm,  and 
future  expectation.  From  her  being  formed  of  a  rib,  or,  as 
some  understand  it,  out  of  the  side  of  man,  some  curious,  or 
over-nice  observations  have  been  made,  which  it  is  needless  to 
mention.  The  account,  which  the  scripture  gives  of  it,,  is,  that 
her  being  part  of  himself,  trgued  the  nearness  of  relation,  and 
unalienable  affection,  which  ought  to  be  between  man  and  wife, 
as  Adam  observed.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  j  and  flesh  of 
my  Jleshy  Gen.  ii.  23,  24.  and  our  Saviour,  as  referring  to  tl;^ 
same  thing,  says.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  OTtd 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife^  and  they  ttvain  shall  be  one  flesh, 
Matth.  xix.  5. 

III.  The  next  thing  that  may  be  obsel*ved,  is,  that  these  were 
the  first  parents  of  all  mankind ;  for  the  apostle  expressly  calls 
Adam  the  first  man,  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  And  this  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  accoimt  which  Moses  gives  of  his  creation,  on  the  sixth 
day,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  This  is  a  truth  so  generally 
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received,  that  it  seems  almost  needlelte  to  insisi  any  fi^tber  on 
the  proof  thereof*  The  very  heathen,  that  knew  not  who  th^ 
first  man  was,  nor  where,  or  when,  he  was  created,  did,  notwith- 
standing, allow,  in  general,  that  there  was  one,  from  whom  all 
descended ;  therefore,  when^the  apostle  Paul  argued  with  then), 
that  God  had  made  cjfime  blood  all  naikmA  ofmen\f(xr  todioellon 
all  the  face  of  the  earthy  Acts  xvii.  S6.  none  of  them  pretended 
to  deny  it*  And,  none  who  own  the  divine  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, ever  questioned  the  account  which  Moses  gives  hereof, 
till  a  bold  writer,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  published 
%  book,  in  which  he  advanced  a  new  and  fabulous  notion ;  that 
there  was  a  world  of  men  who  lived  before  Ad^m  was  created  *, 
and  Uiat  these  were  all  heathen ;  and  that  Moses  speaks  of  their 
creation,  as  what  was  many  ages  before  Adam,  in  Gen*  i*  and 
of  Adam's  in  chap*  ii*  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  created 
m  some  part  of  the  world,  which  was  then  uninhabited,  where 
he  was  designed  to  live,  and  to  be  the  father  of  the  church, 
which  was  to  descend  from  him  ;  and,  being  so  far  remote  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  knew  not  that  there  was  any  other  men 
besides  himself,  till  his  family  increased,  and  some  of  them 
apostatized  from  the  faith ;  and,  in  particular,  Cain,  and  his 
descendents  went  out  from  the  preeence  of  the  Lord^zsxd  dwelt 
among  them*  And  whereas  Adam  is  caUed,  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  first  man^  he  supposes  that  he  is  styled  so  only  as  con- 
tra-distinguished from  Christ,  who  is  called  the  second  man^  de- 
signing thereby  to  compare  die  person,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  head  of  tne  Jewish  church,  with  him  who  is  the 
liead  of  the  Christian  chuixh*  And  he  insists  largely  on,  and 
pervertB  that  scripture,  in  Rom*  v*  13*  where  it  is  said.  Until 
the  law^  sin  -was  in  the  worlds  as  though  the  sense  of  it  were, 
that  there  was  a  sinful  generation  of  men  in  the  world,  before 
God  erected  his  church,  and  gave  laws  to  it,  when  he  created 
Adam,  as  the  head  and  father  thereof;  whereas  the  apostle 
there  speaks  of  sin's  prevailing  in  the  world  before  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses ;  and  as  for  the  historical  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  in  scripture,  it  is  plain  that  Moses  speaks  of  the 
creation  of  man  in  general,  male  and  female.  Gen*  i*  27*  and, 
in  chap*  ii*  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  same  thing,  and 
speaks  of  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve*  Be- 
sides, when  God  had  created  Adam,  it  is  expressly  said,  in  Gen. 

*  Thu  bookf  vfdch  it  eaSed,  8y sterna  Theohgiewn^  in  which  ihi*  matter  itpre^ 
tended  to  be  defended^  vaa  pudliehed  by  one  Peireritu,  about  the  middle  of  the  laat 
century  /  and^  being  vnittenin  iMUin,  toaa  read  by  a  great  manyoftheleamed-xaot'ld- 
Jhtdj  inaemuch  ae  the  eense  of  many  scripturen  it  Mtraiited  by  him  to  defend  ii,  ami 
hereby  contempt  vae  caet  upon  tcripture  iti  general,  and  occasion  given  to  many,  laho 
are  oo  diepooed,  to  reproach  and  burleegue  it  /  therefore  tome  have  thought  it  'goorih 
their-whUp  to  take  notice  of^  tuid  confute  thie  new  doctrine  £  after  which,  the  author 
thereof,  either  being  convifteed  of  hit  error  thereby,  ae  tome  tuppote,  or  being  afraid 
i^^t  he  ifhottld  tujfer  persecution  for  it,  recanted  hit  opiniw^  and  turned  Papitt, 
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ii.  5.  tkat  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground^  therefore  there 
was  no  other  man  livings  which  is  directly  contrary  to  this  chi- 
merical opinion*  And,  if  there  had  been  a  world  of  men  be- 
fore Adam,  what  occasion  was  there  for  him  to  be  created  oat 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ?  He  might  have  been  the  father  of 
the  church,  and  yet  descended  from  one  that  was  then  in  beings 
in  a  natural  way ;  or,  if  God  designed  that  he  should  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  might  have  called  him 
from  the  place  of  his  abode,  as  he  afterwards  did  Abfaham, 
without  exerting  power  in  creating  him;  and  he  might  havo 
ordered  him  to  pave  taken  a  wife  put  of  the  wo^dd,  without 
creating  a  woman  for  that  purposct 

It  would  be  too  great  a  digression,  nor  would  it  answer  any 
valuable  end,  for  me  to  take  notice  of  every  particular  argu- 
ment brought  in  defence  of  this  notion :  but  ^ough  the  book 
we  speak  of,  be  not  much  knowi>  in  the  world,  yet  the  notion 
is  defended  and  propagated  by  many  ^Atheists  and  Dei3ts,  who 
design  hereby  to  bring  the  scripture-history  and  religion  in 
general  info  contempt;  therefore  I  am  obliged,  in  opposition 
to  them,  to  answer  an  objection  or  twot  * 

Object*  If  If  Adam  was  the  first  man,  and  his  employment 
was  tilling  the  ground,  where  had  he  those  instruments  of 
husbandry,  that  were  necessary,  in  order  thereto,  and  other 
things,  to  subserve  the  various  occasions  of  life  f 

Amw*  This  may  easily  be  answered,  by  supposing  that  he 
had  a  sufficiency  of  wisdom  to  find  out  every  thing  that  wa$ 
needful  for  his  use, and  service,  whatever  improvement  might 
be  made  in  manual  arts,  by  future  ages;  but  this  objection, 
though  mentioned  amongst  the  rest,  i^  not  much  insisted  on. 
Therefore, 

Object.  2.  There  is  another  objection,  which  son^e  think  a 
little  more  plausible,  taken  from  what  is  contained  in  Gen.  iv« 
where  we  read  of  Cain's  killing  bis  brother  Abel,  which  was  a 
little  before  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  world,  as  ap* 
pears,  by  comparing  ch^«  v«  3.  with  chap,  iy*  25.  in  which  it 
is  said,  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  V^^f^y  o^d  begat 
Seth;  upon  which  occasion,  his  wife  acknowledges  it  as  a 
mercy,  that  God  had  appointed  her  another  seed^  instead  ofAbel^^ 
ivhom  Cain  slew*  Now,  if  we  observe  the  consequence  of  this 
murder;  how  Cain,  as  it  is  said,  in  chap.  iv.  16.  went  CfiUfrqm 
the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod;  and,, 
in  ver.  lf^»  that  he  bidlt  a  city^  and  called  the  name  of  it  after 
the  name  of  his  son^  Enochs  from  whence  they  infer,  that,  in  a 
litde  above  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  world  was, 
created,  there  were  several  colonies  setded  in  places  remote 
from  the  land  of  Eden,  where  Adam,  and  hi^ posterity,  dweltf 
and  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  oi  a  diiferent  reU^ 

Vol..  IL  F 
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gion  from  him,  otherwise  Cain's  living  among  them  would  not 
be  styled,  his  gotnff  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  And  it 
is  not  said,  that  Cain  peopled  that  land,  but  he  went  there^ 
that  is,  dwelt,  amongst  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  it  must  be 
by  their  assistance  that  he  built  this  city,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  art  of  building,  at  this  time,  was  hardly 
known  by  our  first  parents,  and  their  descendants ;  but  they 
lived,  separate  from  the  world,  in  tents,  and  worshipped  God 
in  that  way,  which  they  received  by  divine  revelation,  being 
but  few  in  number,  while  other  parts  of  the  world  might  be  as 
much  peopled  as  they  are,  at  this  day. 

Ansrv.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  as  this  chimeri- 
cal opinion  sets  aside;  or  perverts  the  scripture-account  of 
things,  so  the  absurdity  of  it  may  be  easily  manifested.    And, 

1.  If  they  suppose  that  the  number  of  Adam's  posterity 
were  small,  and  inconsidemble,  when  Cain  slew  his  brother^ 
and  built  the  city  before-mentioned,  this  will  appear  to  be  an 
imgrounded  conjecture,  if  the  blessing,  which  God  conferred 
on  man  in  his  first  creation,  of  increasingly  multiplying^  and 
replenisfting  the  earthy  Gen.  i.  28.  took  place,  as  it  doubtless 
did,  and  that  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  necessity  of  things 
requiring  it;  therefore  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  at 
least,  as  many  children  were  generally  born  at  a  birth,  and  in 
as  early  an  age  of  the  mother's  life,  as  have  been,  or  are,  in 
any  uncommon  instances  in  latter  ages.  It  is  also  very  proba- 
ble, that  the  time  of  child-bearing  continued  many  years  lon- 
ger than  it  now  doth,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years,  ill 
which  the  life  of  man  exceeded  the  present  standard  thereof; 
and  if  the  age  of  man  was  extended  to  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years,  we  may  conclude  that  there  were  but  few  that  died  young. 
If  these  things  be  taken  for  granted,  which  seem  not,  in  the 
least,  improbable,  any  one,  who  is  curious  in  his  enquiries 
about  this  matter,  and  desires  to  know  what  a  number  of  f>eo- 
ple  might  be  born  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  will  find  it 
will  be  so  great,  that  they  might  spread  themselves  through 
many  countries,  far  distant  from  the  place  where  Adam  dwelt; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  suppose,  that  those,  with 
whom  Cain  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod^  were  persons  that  lived 
before  Adam  was  created.  But,  that  this  may  more  abund- 
antly appear,  let  it  be  farther  considered, 

2.  That  though  we  read  of  Cain's  going  out  from  the  pre^, 
sence  of  the  Lord^  and  his  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and 
building  a  city^  immediately  after  the  account  of  Abel's  death, 
and  therefore  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  this  was  done  soon 
after,  that  is,  about  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
world ;  yet  there  is  no  account  that  this  was  done  immediate- 
ly, or  some  few  years  after,  io  scripture^  which  contaixts  tbe^ 
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histoiy  of  the  life  of  Cain,  in  a  few  verses,  without  any  chro- 
nological account  of  the  time,  when  these  things  were  said  to 
be  done  by  him,  and  therefore,  it  seems  probable,  that  this 
was  done  some  hundreds  of  years  after  Cain  slew  Abet;  so 
that  we  need  not  enquire  what  a  number  of  persons  might  be 
in  the  world  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years^  but  in  seven  or 
ei^i  hundred  years,  and  then  the  world  might  be  almost  as 
full  of  people,  as  it  h  now  at  present,  and  then  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  might  be  also  degenerate,  and  strangers  to 
the  true  religion ;  so  that  Cain  might  easily  be  said  to  go  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  choose  to  live  with  those  that 
were  apostates  from  him,  and  served  other  gods;  therefore  no 
advantage  is  gained  against  the  scripture-history  by  those,  who 
in  contempt  of  it,  defend  this  ill-grouuded  opinion.         ^ 

Thus  we  have  considered  man,  as  created  male  and  fe- 
male, and  our  first  parents,  as  the  common  stock,  or  root,  £rom 
whence  all  descended;  we  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  frame  of  the  human  nature,  and  consider, 

IV.  The  two  constituent  parts  of  man,  namely,  the  soul  and 
body.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  he  is,  as  it  were 
allied  to  angels,  or,  to  use  the  scripture-expression,  madeaiit'- 
ile  hwer  than  them,  Psal*  viii.  5.  As  to  the  other,  which  is 
his  inferior  part,  to  wit,  the  body,  he  is  of  the  earthy  earthy^ 
and  set  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  creation.  And 
here  we  shall, 

1.  Consider  the  body  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  was  first  form- 
ed before  the  soul ;  and  according  to  the  course  and  laws  of 
nature,  it  is  first  fashioned  in  the  womb,  and  then  the  soul  ii9 
united  to  it,  when  it  is  organized,  and  fitted  for  its  reception  : 
There  are  many  things  very  wonderful  in  the  structure  of  hu- 
man bodies,  which  might  well  give  occasion  to  the  inspired 
writer  to  say,  /  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made^  Psal. 
cxxxix.  14.  This  is  a  subject  that  would  afford  us  much  mat- 
ter to  enlarge  on,  and  from  thence,  to  take  occasion  to  admire 
the  wisdom  and  goodne&s  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  wo/k. 

Many  things  might  be  observed  from  the  shape,  and  erect 
yosture  thereof,  and  the  several  conveniences  that  arise  from 
thence,  and  how  we  are  hereby  instructed  that  we  were  not 
bom  to  look  downwards  to  the  earth,  but  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence  our  chief  happiness  is  derived.  We  might  here  con* 
sider  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  whereof  none  are  superflu^ 
ou^  or  redundant,  and  their  convenient  situation  for  their  res*? 
pective  uses;  the  harmony  and  contexture  thereof,  and  the 
subserviency  of  one  part  to  another;  and  particularly,  how  it 
is  so  ordered  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  that  those  parts, 
which  are  most  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  which,  if 
hurt,  would  occasion  immediate  death,  are  placed  most  in- 
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ward,  that  they  might  be  sufficiently  defended  from  all  external 
injuries  that  might  befal  them;  and  also  the  disposition  of 
those  partSy  that  are  the  organs  of  sense,  and  their  contexture, 
whei'eby  they  are  fitted  to  exert  themselves,  in  such  a  way,*  as 
is  most  proper  to  answer  the  ends  thereof.  We  might  also 
consider  the  temperature  of  the  body,  whereby  its  health  and 
vigour  is  maintained;  and  that  vast  variety  that  there  is  in  the 
countenances,  and  voices  of  men,  in  which  there  is  hardly  aa 
exact  similitude  in  any  two  persons  in  the  world ;  and  the  wise 
end  designed  by  God  herein,  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  in 
general ;  these  diings  might  have  been  particularly  insisted  on^ 
and  have  afforded  many  useful  observations ;  but  to  enlarge  on 
this  head,  as  it  deserves,  would  be  to  divert  too  much  from 
our  present  design ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  to 
treat  on  this  subject  with  more  advantage  than  it  nas  been 
done  by  several  learned  and  judicious  writers,  being  set  in  a 
much  clearer  light  than  it  has  been  in  former  ages,  by  those 
improvements,  which  have  been  lately  made  in  anatomy  ;  and 
it  is  insisted  on  so  particularly,  and  with  such  demonstrative 
evidence,  by  them,  that  I  shall  rather  choose  to  refer  the  rea- 
der to  those  writings,  in  which  it  is  contained,  than  insist  on 
it*. 

All  that  I  shall  farther  observe  is,  that  there  is  something 
wonderful  in  that  natural  heat  that  is  continued  in  the  bodies  of 
men,  for  so  many  years  together,  and  in  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  juices,  the  continual 
supply  of  animal  spirits,  and  their  subserviency  to  muscular 
motion :  these  things,  and  many  other  of  the  like  nature,  are 
all  w<Miderful  in  the  bodies  of  men. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  there  are  other  creatures,  who,  in  some 
respects^  excel  men,  as  to  what  concern  their  bodies,  and  the 
powers  thereof;  as  the  vulture,  and  many  other  creatures,  in 
,  quickness  of  sight  and  hearing ;  the  dog  in  die  sense  of  smell*- 
ing,  and  many  others  excel  them  in  strength  and  swiftness  ; 
and  some  inanimate  creatures,  as  the  sun,  and  odier  heavenly 
bodies^  in  beauty. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered :  That  Ae  bodies  of  men  must 
be  allowed  to  have  a  superior  excellency,  if  considered  as  uni- 
ted to  their  souls,  and  rendered  more  capable  of  glorifying 
God,  and  enjoying  that  happiness,  which  no  creatures,  below 
them,  are  capable  of.  It  is  true,  man  is  not  endowed  with 
such  quickness  of  sense,  strength  of  body,  and  swiftness  of 
motion,  as  manv  other  creatures  are ;  some  of  which  endow- 
ments tend  to  uie  preservation  of  their  own  lives :  others  are 
conducive  to  the  advantage  of  man,  who  has  every  thing,  in 

•  See  Bti^i  viidem  of  G«<f>  in  the  Vfcrk  of  creation^  Part  IL  and  JOerhtoff* 
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the  frame  of  his  nature,  necessary  to  his  happiness,  agreeable 
to  his  present  station  of  life,  for  his  glorifying  Ck>d,  and  an- 
j^wering  higher  ends  than  other  creatures  were  made  for ;  so 
that  if  ve  judge  of  the  excellencies  of  the  human  nature,  wo 
must  conceive  of  man^  more  especially  as  to  that  more  noble 
part  of  which  he  consists*     Accordingly, 

2.  We  shall  consider  him  as  having  (a)  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal soul,  which  not  only  gives  a  relative  excellency  to  the 
body,  to  which  it  is  united,  and,  by  its  uni^n  therewith,  pre- 
serves it  from  corruption,  but  uses  the  various  organs  thereof, 
to  put  forth  actions,  which  are  under  the  ccmduct  of  reason; 
and  that  which  renders  it  still  more  excellent,  is,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  conversant  about  objects  abstracted  from  mat- 
ter, and  of  knowing  and  enjoying  God*  And  whatsoever  ob- 
structions it  may  meet  with  from  the  temperament  of  the  body, 
to  which  it  is  united,  or  what  uneasiness  soever  it  may  be  ex* 
posed  to  from  its  sympathy  therewith ;  yet  none  of  those  things, 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  body,  or  separate  it  from  the  so^, 
can  affect  the  soul  so  far,  as  to  take  away  its  power  of  acting, 
but  when  separate  from  it,  it  remains  immortal,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  farther  improvements,  and  a  greater  degree  of  happi- 
ness. 

We  might  here  proceed  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
but  that  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  do,  tmder 
a  following  answer  *,  when  we  consider  the  souls  of  believers, 

*  See  QuciL  Ixxxvi. 


.  (a)  The  Ori^  of  the  soul»  at  vfhat  time  it  enters  into  the  body,  whether  it 
be  immediaUkf  created  at  its  entrance  into  the  body,  or  comes  out  of  ^tre-ex- 
ittcntitaUy  are  tilings  that  eaniiot  be  known  from  any  fitness  or  reasonaoleness 
fiwnded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  yet  it  is  as  necessary  to  believe  this  is  done 
according  to  certain  t%aaon§  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  to  believe  there  ia  a 
God. 

Now,  who  can  say  that  it  is  the  same  thing,  whether  human  souls  are  created 
immediate^  for  human  bodies,  or  whether  they  come  into  them  out  of  some  pre- 
exiMteiU  ^tutef  For  aught  we  know,  one  of  these  ways  may  be  exceeding  Jit  and 
•maci  and  the  other  as  entirely  ur^utt  and  vnreasonable ;  and  yet,  when  Reason 
examines  either  of  these  ways,  it  finds  itself  e^ua^  perplexed  with  difficulties, 
and  knows  not  which  to  chuse :  bat  if  souls  be  immaterial  [as  all  philosophy  now 
praves]  it  must  be  one  of  them. 

And  perhaps,  the  reason  why  God  has  revealed  so  little  of  these  matters  in 
holy  Scripture  itself,  is,  because  any  more  particular  revelation  of  them,  would 
but  have  perplexed  us  with  greater  difficulties,  as  not  having  capacities  or  ideas 
to  comprtAetid  such  things.  For,  as  all  our  natural  knowledge  is  confined  to 
ideas  borrowed  from  experience,  and  the  use  of  our  tenaet  about  human  tkkngtf 
as  Revelation  can  only  icdch  us  things  that  have  some  likeness  to  what  we  al- 
ready know;  as  our  notions  of  equity  and  justice  are  very  limited,  and  confined 
to  certain  actions  between  man  and  num ;  so^  if  God  had  revealed  to  us  more 
particularly,  the  origin  of  our  souls,  and  the  reason  of  their  state  in  human  bo- 
dies, we  might  periiaps  have  been  exposed  to  greater  difficulties  by  such  know- 
led^  and  beenkss  able  to  vukUcnte  tke  justice  9aad  goodness  of  God,  than  we 
are  oy  our  present  ignoranoe.  bvsaik  biusov. 
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as  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  thereb7  fitted  for,  and  after^ 
wards  received  into  heaven,  having  escaped  the  grave,  (in 
whicli  the  body  is  to  be  detained  until  the  resurrection)  which 
is  the  consequence  of  its  immortality.  And  therefore  we  pro- 
ceed, 

V.  To  consider  another  excellency  of  thi  human  nature,  as 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God.  To  be  made  a  litd6 
lower  than  the  angels,  as  he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist,  in 
PsaL  viii.  5.  is  a  very  great  honour  conferred  on  him :  But 
what  can  be  said  greater  of  him,  than  that  he  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God  i  However,  though  this  be  a  scripture-ex- 
pression, denoting  the  highest  excellency  and  privilege,  yet  it 
18  to  be  explained  consistently  widi  that  infinite  distance  that 
there  is  between  God.  and  the  creature.  This  glorious  char- 
acter, put  upon  him  does  not  argue  him  to  p^u-take  of  any  di- 
vine perfection ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  nothingness  of 
the  best  of  finite  beings,  when  compared  with  God;  for  what* 
ever  likeness  there  is  in  man  to  him,  there  is,  at  the  same  time^ 
an  infinite  dissimilitude,  or  disproportion,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, when  we  considered  the  difference  between  those  di- 
vine attributes,  which  are  called  incommunicable,  from  othersi, 
which  some  call  communicable.  , 

If  it  be  enquired,  wherein  the  image  of  God  in  man  con- 
sists ?  It  would  be  preposterous  and  absurd,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, to  suppose  that  this  has  any  respect  to  the  lineaments  of 
the  body ;  for  there  is  a  direct  opposition  rather  than  simili- 
tude, between  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
bodies  of  men.  And,  indeed,  it  Would  have  been  needless  to 
have  mentioned  this,  had  not  some  given  occasion  for  it,  by 
perverting  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  in  which  God  is  re- 
presented, in  a  metaphorical  way,  in  condescension  to  our 
eommon  mode  of  speaking,  as  though  he  had  a  body,  or  bodi- 
ly parts;  from  whence  they  have  inferred,  that  he  assumed  a 
body,  at  first,  as  a  model,  according  to  which  he  would  frame 
that  of  man ;  ^which  is  not  only  absurd,  but  blasphemous,  and 
carries  it  own  confutation  in  it. 

There  are  others,  who  suppose  that  man  was  made  after  the' 
image  of  Christ's  human  nature,  which,  though  it  doth  not  al- 
together contain  so  vile  a  suggestion  as  die  rormer,  yet  it  is 
groundless  and  absurd,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  made  after  the 
likeness  of  man,  as  to  what  concerns  his  human  nature,  Phil, 
ii.  7»  and  man,  in  that  respect,  was  not  made  after  his  image^ 
•  And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  when  the  scripture  speaks  of 
man,  as  made  after  the  image  of  God,  it  plainly  gives  us 
ground  to  distinguish  between  it  and  that  glory  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  Christ,  who  is  said  not  only  to  be  made  after  his  image, 
but  to  l^e  the  imciffe  of  the  invisible  God^  Col.  i«  15.  and  the  ex* 
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p^ess  image  ofhi»  person^  Heb,  i.  3.  and  therefore  that  there  is, 
in  this  respect,  such  a  similitude  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
as  cannot,  in  any  sense  be  applied  to  the  likeness^  which  is 
said  to  be  between  God  and  the  creature* 

Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  man,  as  made  after  the*  image 
of  God)  as  consisting  in  some  finite  perfections  communicated 
to  him,  we  must  carefully  fence  against  the  least  supposition, 
as  though  man  were  made  partaker  of  any  of  die  divine  per- 
fections. It  is  true,  the  apostle  speaks  concerning  believers, 
aa  being  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature^  2  Pet.  i.4.  for 
the  understanding  of  which  we  must  take  heed,  that  we  do 
not  pervert  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  herein ;  for  nothing 
|s  intended  by  this  expression,  in  which  the  image  of  God  is 
set  forth,  but  a  sanctified  nature,  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose 
to  render  it,  a  divine  nature^  derived  from,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, conformed  to  him  but  yet  infinitely  below  him. 

This  image  of  God  in  man,  in  this  answer,  is  said  to  con- 
sist particularly  in  three  things. 

1.  In  knowledge.  This  is  what  we  generally  call  the  natu- 
ral image  of  God  in  man,  which  he  is  endowed  with,  as  an  in- 
telligent creature ;  not  that  the  degree  of  knowledge,  which 
the  best  of  men  are  capable  of,  contains  in  it  any  thing  proper- 
ly divine  as  to  its  formal  nature ;  for  there  is  a  greater  dispro- 
portion between  the  infinite  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind,  and 
that  qf  a  finite  creature,  than  there  is  between  the  ocean  and  a 
drop  of  water  :  But  it  signifies,  that  as  God  has  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  all  things,  man  has  the  knowledge  of  some 
things,  agreeable  to  his  finite  capacity,  communicated  to  him ; 
and  thus  we  arc  to  understand  the  apostle's  words,  when  he 
speaks  of  man's  being  renewed  in  knowledge^  after  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him^  Col.  iii.  10. 

2  It  consists  in  righteousness  and  holiness.  This  some  call 
the  moral  image  of  God  in  man ;  or,  espeicially  if  we  consider 
it  as  restored  in  sanctification,  it  may  more  properly  be  called 
his  supernatural  image,  and  it  consists  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
human  nature,  as  opposed  to  that  sinful  deformity  and  blemish,  * 
which  renders  fallen  man  unlike  to  him.  Therefore  we  must 
consider  him,  at  first,  as  made  upright,  Eccles.  vii.  29.  so  that 
there  was  not  the  least  tincture,  or  taint  of  sin,  in  his  nature, 
or  any  disposition,  or  inclination  to  it ;  but  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul  were  disposed  to  answer  the  ends  of  its 
creation,  and  thereby  to  glorify  God. 

Arid  to  this  some  add,  that  the  image  of  God,  in  man,  con- 
sisted in  blessedness  ;  so  that  as  God  is  infinitely  blessed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  perfections,  man  was,  m  his  way  and 
'  measuv^e,  blessed,  in  possessing  and  enjoying  those  perfections, 

which  he  recoived  from  God#    But,  though  tliis  be  true,  yet  I 
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would  rather  choose  to  keep  dose  to  the  scripture  mode  of 
speaking,  which  represents  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  con- 
sisting in  righteottaness  arid  true  holines^y  £ph«  iv*  24. 

Man,  being  thus  made  after  the  image  of  God,  is  farther  said 
m  this'  answer,  to  have  the  .law  of  God  written  in  his  heart, 
and,  power  to  fulfil  it.  Herein  God  first  made,  and  then  dealt 
with  him  as  a  reasonable  creature,  the  subject  of  moral  govern* 
ment ;  and,  that  this  law  might  be  perfectly  understood,  it  wa^ 
written  on  his  heart,  that  hereby  he  nrig^t  have  a  natural  know* 
ledge  of  the  rule  of  his  obedience,  and  might,  with  as  litde  dif- 
ficulty, be  apprised  of  his  duty  to  Grod,  as  he  was  of  any  thing 
that  he  knew,  as  an  intelligent  creature* 

And  inasmuch  as  he  was  indispensably  obliged  to  yield  obc^ 
dience  to  this  law,  and  the  consequence  of  violating  it  would 
be  his  ruin,  God,  as  a  just  and  gracious  Sovereign,  gave  him 
/ability  to  fulfil  it;  so  that  he  might  not,  without  his  own  fault, 
by  a  necessity  of  nature,  rebel  against  him,  and  so  plunge  him- 
self into  inevitable  misery.  j 

3*  It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  image  of  God,  in  man,  con-   .  | 

sisted  in  man's  dominion  over  the  creatures^    This  is  express-    •  | 

ly  revealed  in  scripture,  when  God  says.  Let  its  make  man  iiv 
our  imagey  after  our  liienesSy  and  let  them  have* dominion  over 
thejish  of  the  sea^  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air^  and  over  thecat^ 
tie,  and  over  all  the  earthy  and  over  every  creeping  tiling  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earthy  Gen*  i*  26*  and  the  Psalmist  describes 
this  dominion  in  other  words,  though  not  much  differing,  as  to 
the  general  import  thereof,  when  he  says.  Thou  modest  htm  to 
have  dominioti  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ;  thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet :  All  sheep  and  oxen  ;  yea^  and  the  beasts 
of  the  fields  the  fowl  of  the  air^  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  what' 
soever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas^  Psal*  viii*  6—8* 
This  dominion  consisted  in  the  rignt  which  he  had  to  use  and 
dispose  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  his  comfort  and  delight, 
and  to  serve  him,  in  all  things  necessary,  for  the  glorifying  his 
Creator,  though  he  had  no  right,  nor  incliilation,  in  his  state 
of  integrity,  to  abuse  them,  as  fallen  man  does,  in  various  iur 
stances* 

VI.  The  last  thing  observed  in  this  answer,  is  that  notwith- 
standing the  advantageous  circumstances,  in  which  man  was 
created,  yet  be  was  subject  to  fall;  by  which  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  forced  or  compelled  to  fall,  through  any 
necessity  of  nature;  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  liberty  of  his  will  to  what  was  good,  or  that  rectitude 
of  nature,  whereby  he  was  not  only  fitted  to  perform  perfect 
obedience,  but  to  avoid  every  thing  diat  has  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der him  guilty  before  God,  and  thereby  to  ruin  him* 

As  for  the  devil,  he  had  no  power  to  force  the  ¥dll ;  9or 
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coul4  he  lay  any  snare  to  entangle  and  destroy  man,  but  what 
he  had  wisdom  enough,  had  he  improved  his  faculties  as  he 
ought,  to  have  avoided :  But,  notwithstanding  all  this^  it  is  evi- 
dent diat  he  was  subject  to  fall,  for  that  appears  by  the  event } 
so  that,  though  he  had  no  disposition  to  sin  in  his  nature,  for 
God  could  not  create  a  person  in  such  a  state,  since  that  would 
render  him  the  author  of  sin,  yet  he  did  not  determine  to  pre* 
vent*  it;  though  this,  as  will  be  hereafter  considered,  was  a  pri-* 
vilege  which  man  would  have  attained  to,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  he  was  under,  had  he  performed  the  con-^ 
ditions  thereof,  and  so  would  have  been  confirmed  in  holinesil 
and  happiness ;  but  this,  it  is  certain,  he  was  not  at  first,  be-^ 
cause  he  fell :  But  of  this,  more  under  a  following  answer* 

.nil  I         I     III  -  I    .1   II     1 1 .  I       i_        I  I <     I  I        I    I  _  "  *      '  -  ■       -  ■  -  '     -"    '      's T 

Quest.  XVIIL  JP'hat  ar&Co(Ps  works  of  Providence  f 

Aksw-  God's  works  of  Providence  are  his  most  holy,  wise, 
and  powerful  preserving  and  governing  all  his  creatures;  or- 
dering them,  and  all  their  actions,  to  his  own  glory* 

IN  speaking  to  this  answer,  we  must  consider  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  providence  in  general.  It  supposes  a  crea- 
ture brought  into  being;  and  consists  in  God's  doing  every 
thing  that  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  thereof,  and  in  his 
ordering  and  over-ruling  second  causes,  to  produce  their  re- 
spective effects,  under  the  direction  of  his  infinite  wisdoAi,  and 
the  influence  of  his  almighty  powen  It  is  owing  to  this  that 
all  things  do  not  sink  into  nothing,  or  that  every  thing  has 
what  it  wants  to  render  it  fit  to  answer  the  end  designed  in  the 
creation  thereof.  Pursuant  to  this  general  description  of  pro- 
vidence, it  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  branches, 
namely,  God's  upholding,  or  preser\nng,  all  creatures;  and 
enabling  them  to  act  byhis  divine  concourse  or  influence  :  and 
his  governing  or  ordering  them,  and  all  their  actions,  for  hia 
own  glory. 

I.  That  God  upholds  aU  things.  This  he  is  expressly  said 
to  do,  by  the  word  of  his  power ^  Heb.  i.  3,  and  it  may  be 
farther  evinced,  if  we  consider  that  God  alone  is  independ- 
ent, and  self-sufficient,  therefore  the  idea  of  a  creature  im- 
plies in  it  dependence;  that  which  depended  on  God  for 
its  being,  must  depend  on  him  for  the  contin^iance  there- 
of. If  any  creature,  in  this  lower  world,  could  preserve 
itself,  then  surely  this  might  be  said  of  man,  the  most 
excellent  part  thereof;  But  it  is  certain,  that  man  cannot  pre- 
serve himself;  for  if  he  could,  he  would  not  be  subject  to  thosQ 
decays  of  nature,  or  ibose  daily  infirmities,  whic^i  all  are  liable 
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onto ;  and  he  would,  doubtless  preserve  himself  from  dying, 
for  that  is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  which  would^ 
were  it  possible  for  him  to  ,do  it,  prevent  itself  from  being  dis* 
aolved.  And  if  man  could  preserve  himself  in  being,  be  might, 
and  doubtless,  would,  by  his  own  skill,  maintain  himself  in  a 

{>ro9perous  condition  in  this  world,  and  always  lead  a  happy 
ife,  since  this  is  what  nature  cannot  but  desire :  But,  inasmuch 
as  all  are  liable  to  the  afflictions  and  miseries  of  this  present 
etate,  it  plainly  argues  that  they  are  unavoidable,  and  conse- 
quendy  that  there  is  a  providence  that  maintains  men,  and  all 
Other  creatures,  in  that  state  in  which  they  are* 

In  considering  the  upholding  providence  of  God,  we  must 
observe,  that  it  is  either  immediate,  or  mediate.  The  former 
of  these  consists  in  his  exerting  that  power,  by  which  we  live, 
move,  and  act,  which  is  sometimes  called  die  divine  manuten- 
ency;  and  tbis  cannot  be  exerted  by  a  finite  medium,  any  moro 
than  that  power  that  brought  all  things  into  being. 

But  besides  this,  God  is  said,  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature,  to  preserve  his  creatures  by  the  instrumentality  of 
second  causes.  Thus  life  is  maintained  by  the  air  i^  which 
we  breathe,  and  the  food,  by  which  we  are  nourished ;  and 
every  thing  that  tends  to  our  comfort  in  life,  is  communicated 
to  us  by  second  causes,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
providence,  to  which  it  is  as  much  to  be  ascribed,  as  though  it 
were  brought  about  without  meaus:  thus  Jacob  considers  God, 
as  giving  him  bread  to  eat^  and  raiment  to  put  on^  Gen.  xxviii. 
20.  whatever  diligence  or  industry  was  used  by  him  to  attain 
them;  and  God  is  elsewhere  said  to  give  food  to  all  Jlesh^ 
jPsal.  cxx^cvi.  25.  and,  concerning  brute  creatures,  it  is  said. 
These  wait  all  upon  thecy  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat 
indue  season  ^  that  thougivest  them^  they  gather  ;  thou  openest 
thy  handy  they  are  filled  with  good^  Psal.  civ.  27, 28. 

II.  God  governs  all  things  by  his  providence,  so  that  nothing 
happens  by  chance  to  him.  This  appears  from  those  admira- 
ble dispb^s  of  wisdom,  which  come  under  our  daily  observa- 
tion, in  the  government  of  the  world.  Many  things  are  or- 
dered to  subserve  such  ends,  as  are  attained  by  them  without 
their  own  knowledge  ;  as  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
which  are  a  commop  blessing  to  this  lower  world;  so  the 
rain,  the  air,  vapours,  minerals,  beasts,  vegetables,  and  all 
other  creatures,  below  men,  answer  their  respective  ends,  with- 
out their  own  design,  apd  not  by  the  will  or  management  of 
any,  intelligent  creature  therefore  it  must  b^  by  the  direction 
of  providence. 

^  That  there  is  a  providence,  that  governs  the  world,  is  so  ob- 
vious a  truth,  that  it  has  been  denied  by  none,  but  the  most 
stupid  part  of  mankind,  who  wholly  abandoned  themselves  to 
sensuality  and  liberdnismi  md  hardly  own%d  that  there  U  a 
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God,  or  such  things  as  moral  good  or  evil ;  and  these  scarce 
deserve  the  name  of  men«*  All  others,  I  say,  have  owned  a 
providence,  as  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and  therefore  it  is  a  doctrine  founded  in  the  very  na^ 
ture  of  man ;  so  that  the  heathen  who  have  had  no  other  light 
dian  that  affords,  have  expressed  their  belief  of  it,  and  have 
compared  the  divine  Being  to  a  pilot,  who  sits  at  the  helm  and 
steers  the  ship ;  or  to  one  that  guides  the  chariot  where  he 
pleases ;  or  to  a  general^  that  marshals  and  gives  directions  to 
the  soldiers  imder  his  command :  or  to  a  king,  that  sits  on  the 
throne,  and  gives  laws  to  all  his  subjects*  Accordingly,  the 
apostle  Paul,  when  arguing  with  the  Athenians,  from  princi** 
pies  which  they  maintained,  takes  it  for  grsmted,  as  what  would 
not  be  contested  by  them,  that  there  was  a  providence,  when 
he  says,  In  him  we  Ihe^  and  move^  and  have  our  beings  Acts 
xvii.  28*  And,  indeed,  this  trudi  appears  to  have  been  univer- 
sally believed,  in  the  world,  by  men  of  all  religions,  whether 
true,  or  false*  As  it  is  the  fotmdation  of  all  true  worship ;  so, 
that  worship,  which  was  performed  by  the  heathen  as  derived 
partly  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  pardy  from  tradition  l  and 
those  prayers,  that  were  directed  to  God,  and  altars  erected 
for  his  service,  all  argue  their  belief,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  si 
providence ;  so  that  this  doctrine  is  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature^  as  well  as  plainly  evinced  from  scripture. 

III.  The  providence  of  God  extends  itself  to  all  the  actions 
of  creatures.  That  this  may  appear,  let  it  be  considered ;  that 
there  are  innumerable  effects  produced  by,  what  we  call,  second 
causes ;  this  is  allowed  by  all.  Moreover,  every  second  cause 
implies,  that  there  is  a  first  cause,  that  guides  and  directs  it. 
Now  no  creature  is  the  first  cause  of  any  action,  for  that  is  pe> 

*  ItTooi  denied,  indeed,  by  the  Epicuream,  vfho  vere  detested  by  the  better  wri 
of  heathen,  and  reckoned  the  iJbertinee  of  the  respective  ages,  in  -wtdch  they  Uved^ 
and,  though  they  may  occasional^  speak  0/  a  God,  yet  -were  deemed  no  better  than 
Atheists.  Diogenes  Laertius  [Vid.  in  Vit.  Bpicuri,  JUb.  X]  in  the  dose  of  thelfjfc 
of  Epicurus,  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  sentiments  about  religion,  vhich  he  lays 
down  in  several  short  Aphorisms  i  the  first  of  vhich  begins  vith  this  memorable  pas^ 
ttage,  T»  fjuaut^  x*i  a^aifln  m  oivto  ^^etyjUAjtt  txu  tttt  et^A«  ^mftft^ifU,  Quod  beutum 
k  immortale  est  neque  ipsum  negotia  habet,  neque  alii  przbtrt ;  vfhicK expression 
some  of  the  roiser  heathen  have  taken  juot  ^jfence  at.  ^d  accordingly  Cicero,  [Vid. 
ejusd.  Lib.  I.  De  Nat.  Deor.]  referring  to  this. passage,  says,  that  whatever  vetierO" 
tion  Epicurus  pretended  to  have  for  the  gods,  yet  he  was  no  better  than  an  M/ieietf 
and  brought  a  god  into  hie  philosophy,  that  he  might  not  fall  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  senate  at  Mhens  f  tkus  he  sttys,  Noyi  ego  Epicureos  omnia  Sig^illa  veneran- 
tea;  quanquam rideo  nonniillis  videri  £picurum,ne  in  offensioncm  Atheniensiuilk 
caderety  verbis  reliquisse  Deus,  resustulisse :  ^nd  iMctautius  observes  the  same 
thing  concerning  him,  and  describes  him  as  a  deceiver  and  a  hypocrite,  llic  vero  ci 
aliad  sensit,  & aliud  locutua  est;  quid  aliud  appellandus  est,  quam  deceptof, 
bilin^is^nudusy  &  propterea  Btiiltus  ?  Vid.  Lactant.  de  Ira  Dei,  Cap.  4.  ^d  09 
fir  the  Poets,  it  Vfos  only  the  most  vain  among  them,  loho  gave  countenance  to  im^ 
morality,  and  endeavoured  to  debauch  the  age  in  Tohich  tfwy  lived,  that  gave  ottt  tM% 
notion  /  and,  in  our  age,  this  qeems  to  be  one  of  the  first  principles  ^Ihisni. 
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culiar  to  God)  therefore  all  creatures  act  under  his  influence, 
that  is,  by  his  providence.  If  nt  is  in  God,  not  only  that  w^ 
live,  but  move,  and  act,  then  there  is  no  motion,  or  action  in 
the  world,  whether  in  things  with,  or  without  life,  but  is  und^r 
the  influence  of  providence.  Therefore  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  conversant  about  all  things, 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  about  things  that  are  agree- 
able, 05  contrary  to  th^  laws  of  nature,  and  particularly  how  it 
is  conversant  about^the  actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  such  as 
angels  and  men. 

1.  The  greatest  things  are  not  ajbove,  nor  the  least  and  most 
inconsider&le  below  the  care  and  influence  of  providence,  and 
<:onsequently  it  must  extend  itself  to  all  things*  The  most  ex- 
cellent of  finite  beings  are  but  creatures,  and  therefore  they 
are  dependent  upon  God,  as  much  as  the  least :  thus  it  is  said^ 
He  doth  according  to  hU  will^  in  the  army  of  heaven^  as  well  as 
among  the  inhab'ttaTVts  of  the  earthy  Dan.  iv.  35.  Sometimes  we 
read  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  conversant  about  the  most 
glorious  parts  of  the  frame  of  nature :  it  is  by  his  influence  that 
the  sun  appears  to  perform  its  regular  motions ;  he  hath  fixed 
it  in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  tabernacle  appointed  for  it.  And  those 
creatures  that  are  most  formidable  to  men,  as  the  leviathan, 
which  is  represented  as  the  fiercest  of  all  creatures,  who  abide 
in  the  sea,  and  the  lion  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  these 
are  described  as  subject  to  his  providence,  and  receiving  their 
provisions  from  it.  Job  xli.  Psal*  civ*  21*  and  the  inconsider- 
able sparrow  doth  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  it.  Matt.  x» 
29,  30.  and  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered;  which 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  denote  the  particular  concern  of 
providence,  as  conversant  about  the  most  minute  actions  of  life. 

2.  The  providence  of  God  is  conversant  about  those  things 
which  come  to  pass,  either  agreeably,  or  contrary,  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  nature,  the  whole  frame  whereof  is  held  together  by 
him :  the  successive  returns  of  seed'^time  and  harvest^  summer 
and  winter^  day  and  nighty  are  all  ordered  by  him,  Gen.  viii* 
22.  the  elements  and  meteors  are  subject  to  his  appointment ; 
Fire  and  hailj  sjiow  and  vapour^  ana  stormy  xvind,  f^ffi^  ^^ 
wordi  Psal*  cxlviii.  8*  He  looieth  to  the  ends  of  the  earthy  and 
seeth  under  the  whole  heaven^  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds^ 
and  he  weigheth  the  waters  by  measure,-  when  he  made  a  de- 
cree for  the  ram^  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thundery 
Job  xxviii*  24-— 26» 

And  as  for  effects,  that  are  above,  or  contrary  to  the  course  ^ 
of  nature,  these  are  subject  to,  and  ordered  by,  his  providence.  * 
It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  for  the  ravens,  which 
are  birds  of  prey,  to  bring  provisions  to  mankind,  yet  these 
wefe  ordeerd  to  bring  a  supply  of  food  to  the  prophet  Elijah, 
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1  Kings  Xvii.  4.  And  the  lions,  who  knew  no  dilFerence  be- 
tween Daniel  and  his  persecutors,  and  were  naturally  inclined 
to  devour  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  were  obliged  to  make  a 
distinction  between  them,  and  not  to  hurt  the  one,  but  imme- 
diately to  devour  the  other,  Dan.  vi.  22,  24.  And  a  whale 
was  provided,  by  providence,  to  receive  and  bring  die  prophet 
Jonah  to  land,  when  cast  into  the  sea,  chap*  i.  17.  So  the  fire 
had  no  power  over  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  when 
thrown  mto  it,  but  immediately  consumed  those  who  were  or- 
dered to  cast  them  in,  Dan.  iii.  22,  27. 

3.  We  shall  consider  pravidence,  as  conversant  about  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  nK>re  particularly  man,  the  most  excellent 
creature  in  this  lower  world.  He  is,  as  il  were,  the  peculiar 
care,  and  darling  of  providence ;  as  it  has  rendered  him  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  die  blessings  of  both  worlds,  fitted  him  to  glo- 
rify God  actively,  as  well  as  objectively,  and  governs  him  in  a 
way  suited  to  his  nature,  and  as  one  who  is  designed  for  greater 
things,  than  other  creatures  below  him  are.ca^pable  of.  Here 
we  snail  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  ordering  the  state 
and  condition  of  men  in  this  woiid,  and  then  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  it,  as  conversant  about  the  moral  actions  of  men, 
considered  as  good  or  bad. 

Firsts  To  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  respects  the 
state  and  condition  of  man  in  this  life ;  and,  in  particular,  what 
respects  not  only  his  naitural,  but  rdigious  interests. 

(1.)  There  is  a  peculiar  care  of  providence  extended  towards 
us,  in  our  birth  and  infancy.  The,  Psalmist  acknowledges  this^ 
when  he  says,  TAou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  the  womi/  thou 
didst  make  me  hope  when  I  was  upon  my  mother^ s  breasts;  I 
was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb;  thou  art  my  God  from  my 
mother^s  beUy^  Psal.  xxii.  9,  10.  Providence  has  provided  the 
breast,  and  the  most  proper  food  contained  therein,  for  the 
nourishteient  of  the  infant,  at  its  first  coming  into  the  world ; 
and  it  has  put  those  tender  bowels  into  the  parents,  to  whose 
immediate  care  they  are  committed,  that,  without  any  argu- 
ments, or  persuasive  motives  thereunto,  besides  what  nature 
suggests,  they  cannot,  unless  divested  of  all  humanity,  and  be- 
coming worse  than  brutes,  neglect  and  expose  it  to  harm.  Thus 
the  prophet  says.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  f  Isa. 
xlix.  15.  Therefore,  be  the  parents  never  so  poor,  there  is 
something  in  nature  that  inclines  them  rather  to  suffer  them- 
selves, than  that  the  helpless  in£ant  should  be  exposed  to  suf- 
fer through  their  neglect ;  which  is  a  peculiar  instance  of  the 
care  of  providence.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  time,  and  place 
in  which  we  were  bom,  or  Hve ;  the  circumstances  of  our  pa- 
rents, as  to  what  concerns  the  woild,  especially  if  they  are  snch 
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who  are  religious  themselves,  and  earnestly  desire  that  their 
children  may  become  so,  and  endeavour  to  promote  their  spi* 
ritual,  as  well  as  their  temporal  welfare*  These  are  all  instah* 
ces  of  the  c^e  of  providence. 

(2.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  concern  of  providence  for 
man  in  his  childhood,  and  advancing  years.  This  discovers  it- 
self in  furnishing  us  with  natui*al  capacities  to  receive  instruc* 
tion,  which  are  daily  improved,  as  we  grow  in  years ;  and, 
though  every  one  has  not  an  equal  degree  of  parts,  fitting  him 
for  some  station  in  life,  that  others  are  qualified  for,  yet  most 
are  endowed  with  that  degree  thereof,  as  may  fit  them  for  the 
station  of  life,  in  which  they  are  placed,  so  that  they  may  gkr- 
rify  God  some  way*or  other,  in  their  generation. 

(3.)  We  shall  consider  the  care  of  providence,  respecting 
various  other  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  It  is  this  that  fixes 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  determines  and  over-rules  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  conversation ;  the  secular  callings, 
or  employments,  which  we  are  engaged  in,  together  with  the 
issue  and  success  thereof.  Again,  health  and  sickness,  riches 
and  poverty,  the  favour  or  frowns  of  men ;  the  term  of  life, 
whether  long  or  short,  all  these  are  under  the  direction  of  pro- 
vidence :  One  dieth  in  his  full  strenffth^  being  wholly  at  ease  and 
quieU  His  breasts  are  full  ofmilk^  and  his  bones  are  moistened 
with  marrow.  And  another  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul^ 
and  never  eateth  with  pleasure^  Job  xxi.  23 — 25.  Likewbe,  as 
to  what  respects  the  injurious  treatment  we  meet  with  from 
men ;  providence  is  so  rar  concerned  about  it,  as'  that  it  some- 
times permits  it  for  the  trial  of  our  graces ;  and  at  other  times 
averts  the  evil  designed  against  us,  by  softening  their  tempers, 
allaying  their  resentments ;  as  in  the  instance  of  what  respected 
Laban's  and  Esau's  behaviour  towards  Jacob ;  or  else  finds 
some  way  to  deliver  us  from  the  evil  intended  against  us. 

(4.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  re- 
specting, more  especially,  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  people. 
There  are  some  kind  foot-steps  thereof,  that  have  a  more  im- 
mediate subserviency  to  their  conversion ;  particularly,  their 
being  placed  under  the  means  of  grace,  either  bringing  the  gos- 
pel to  them,  or  ordering  their  abode  where  it  is  preached,  and 
that  in  such  a  way,  as  is  most  adapted  to  awaken,  instruct,  con- 
vert, or  reprove,  as  means  conducive  to  that  great  end.  More- 
over, it  is  very  remarkable  in  casting  our  lot,. where  we  may 
ccmtract  friendship  and  intimacy  with  those,  whose  conversa- 
tion and  example  may  be  made  of  use  to  us,  for  our  conviction, 
imitation,  and  conversion. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  sometimes  there  is  a  peculiar 
hand  of  providence,  in  sending  afflictions,  which  are  sanctified, 
and  rendered  mean^  of  grace,  and  have  a  tendency  to  awaken 
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HieQ  out  of  their  carnal  security.  This  is  one  way  whereby  God 
speaks  to  man,  to  withdraw  him  from  his  purpose,  and  hide 
pride  from  him^  Job  xxz^ii*  14, 17,  19.  Sometimes  God  makes 
his  exemplaiy  judgments,  that  are  abroad  in  the  world,  effec- 
tual to  warn  others  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  as  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  is  a  peculiar  hand  of  provi- 
dence, sometimes  in  giving  a  suitable  word,  in  which  case  God 
often  over-rules  the  thoughts  and  studies  of  his  ministers ;  so 
that  they  are,  as  it  were,  directed  without  their  own  fore^ 
thought  relating  to  this  event,  to  insist  on  such  a  subject,  that 
God  designs  to  make  instrumental  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
This  he  sets  home  on  the  consciences  of  men,  keeps  it  fixed  on 
the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  enables 
them  to  improve  it  to  his  glory  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives. 

SecoTidly,  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of 
God,  as  conversant  about  the  actions  of  men.  If  other  crea- 
tures are  dependent  on  him,  in  actings  as  well  as  existing,  then 
certainly  man  must  not  be  exempted  from  this  dependence. 
There  are  Several  scriptures  which  speak  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures, as  under  the  influence  of  providence.  Thus  it  is  said. 
The  king^s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord;^  as  the  rivers  of 
-water,  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will,  Prov.  xxi.  1.  and 
elsewhere  the  prophet  says,  0  Lord,  I  kntyw  that  the  way  of 
man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps,  Jer.  x.  23.  that  is,  he  cannot  manage  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  either  as  an  intelligent  creature,  or  as  a  believer, 
without  supposing  the  hatural  or.  spiritual  influence  of  divine 
providence. 

Now  these  actions  are  considered  as  nioral,  and  so  agreea- 
ble or  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  in  which  different  respects 
diey  arc,  either  good  or  bad. 

(1.)  We  shall  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  conver- 
sant about  the  good  actions  of  men ;  and  it  is  so,  not  only  by 
upholding  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  in  acting,  or  in 
giving  a  law,  which  is  the  rule  thereof;  nor  is  it  only  conver- 
sant about  them,  in  an  objective  way,  or  by  moral  suasion,  as 
affording  rational  arguments  or  inducements  thereunto,  but  as 
implanting  and  exciting  that  principle,  by  which  we  act ;  espe- 
cially, as  it  respects  the  work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  men, 
which  is  what  we  call  the  gracious  dispensation  of  providence^ 
exercised  towards  men,  not  barely  as  intelligent  creatures,  but 
as  believers.  But  this  we  shall  not  insist  on  at  present,  because 
we  shall  be  led  to  speak  to  it  under  some  following  answers, 
which  more  particularly  set  forth,  the  grace  of  God  as  displayed 
in  the  gospel.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  actions  of  men  in 
a  more  general  view ;  which,  when  we  style  them  good,  it  i$ 
9&ly  as  containing  in  them  a  less  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
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divine  law ;  but  refer  the  consideradon  of  the  goocfncss  of  ac- 
tions, as  under  the  influence  of  special  grace,  to  its  proper  place* 
All  that  we  shall  observe  at  present  is,  that  everj  thing  that  is 
good,  in  the  actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  influence  of  providence.  This  does  not  carry  the  least 
appearance  of  a  reflection  on  the  divine  perfections,  while  we 
suppose  God  to  be  the  Governor  of  intelligent  creatures,  acting 
as  such ;  and  therefore,  I  presume,  it  will  not  be  much  con- 
tested, by  any  who  allow  a  providence  in  general.   But, 

(2«)  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as 
conversant  about  evil  actions.  This  is  a  subject  which  contains 
*  in  it  a  very  great  difiiculty ;  for  we  must  use  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, lest  we  advance  any  thing  that  may  argue  him  to.  be  the 
author  of  sin ;  and  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  provi« 
dence  of  God  is  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  those  actions  that 
are  sinful ;  for  there  is  certainly  some  meaning  in  such  scrip- 
tures as  these,  when  God  says,  concerning  Pharaoh,  /  rvill  har* 
den  his  hearty  Exod*  iv.  21.  and,  SihoH  king  of  Heshbon  would 
not  let  us  pass  by  him ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his 
hearty  and  made  his  heart  obstinate^  that  he  might  deliver  him 
into  thy  handj  Deut.  ii.  30.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  concern-  * 
ing  Shimei,  The  Lord  said  unto  him  curse  David^  2  Sam.  xvi. 
10.  and,  concerning  Joseph's  brethren,  who  sold  him  into 
Egypt,  it  is  said,  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither^  but  Gody 
Gen.  xlv.  8»  and  concerning  the  false  prophets  that*  deceived 
Ahab,  it  is  said,  The  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  these  thy  prophets^  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  These,  and  such-like 
scriptures,  are  not  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  Bible,  but  ex-* 
plained  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections ;  and 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  them,  if  this  be  not,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  is  some  way  conversant  about  those  actions 
that  are  sinful ;  but  yet  it  is  not  in  such  a  way,  as  either  ar- 
gues him  to  be  die  author  or  approver  of  sin.  (a)  Accordingly  I 
would  choose  to  express  myself,  concerning  this  matter,  to  this 
effect :  That  the  providence  of  God  is  conversant  about  those 
actions,  to  which  sin  is  annexed,  rather  than  that  it  is  conver- 
sant about  sin  itself,  or  the  obliquity,  or  sinfulness  thereof. 
Now,  that  we  may  understand  this  matter,  we  must  distinguish 
between  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  sinful  in  an  action ;  the 
former  is  from  God ;  the  latter,  from  ourselves.  This  is  often 
illustrated  by  such  similitudes  as  these.  The  motion  of  a  bowl 
is  from  the  hand  that  throws  it  5  but  the  irregularity  of  the  mo- 
tion is  from  the  bias  that  turns  it  aside.  So  the  motion  of  a 
horse  is  excited  by  the  whip,  or  spiu-  of  the  rider ;  but  if  it  goes 
lame,  the  defect,  or  halting  that  it  has  in  its  motion,  proceed^ 
from  an  inward  indisposition  in  the  horse,  and  not  from  the 
rider*  Others  illustrate  it  by  a  similitude,  taken  firodti  the  sun's 

(<t)  Vide  ant&  Tqi.  X-  p.  532ti]i  aote. 
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drawing  forth  vapours  from  the  earth,  by  that  heat,  which  hag 
a  tendency  to  exhale  them ;  but  the  stench  that  attends  what  is 
e^aled  from  a  dunghill,  is  not  from  the  sun,  but  from  the  na*^ 
ture  of  the  subject  from  whence  it  is  drawn  forth.  So  the. pro- 
vidence of  God  enables  sinners  to  act  in  a  natural  way ;  but 
ihe  sinfub)es3,  irregularity,  or  moral  defects,  that  attend  those 
actions,  is  from  the  corruption  of  our  own  nature :  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  man  that  blasphemes,  could  not  think,  or  ut« 
ter  his  blasphemy,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  common 
proTid^ice  of  God,  which  enables  him  to  think  or  speak*  These 
are  natural  actions ;  but  that  the  thoughts,  or  toneue^  should 
be  set  against  God,  or  goodness,  that  is  from  the  depravity  of 
our  nature. 

Again,  to  kill,  or  take  away  the  life  of  a  man^  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  natural  action,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  thought, 
or  strength  to  execute  what  we  design.  These  are  the  gifts  of 
providence,  and,  in  tikis  respect  God  concurs  tp  the  action. 
Thus  Joab  could  not  have  killed  Abner,  or  Amasa,  if  he  had 
not  had  a  natural  power  to  use  the  instrument,  with  which  he 
did  it.  This  was  from  God ;  but  the  malice,  that  prompted 
him  to  abuse  these  gifts  of  providence,  and  his  hypocriticid 
subtilty,  and  that  dissimulation,  or  disguise  of  friendshm,  which 

Sve  him  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  bloody  design,  was 
>m  the  wickedness  of  bis  own  heart. 

Thus  having  considered)  that  the  providence  of  God  may  be 
conversant  about  that  which  is  natural  in  a  sinful  action,  with* 
out  reflecting  dishonour  on  him,  as  the  author  of  sin ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider,  in  what  maimer  it  is  conversant  about 
such  actions,  by  which  we  may  better  understand  the  sense  o( 
those  scriptures,  which  were  but  now  referred  to ;  and,  I  hope> 
nothing  therein  will  be  accounted  derogatgry  to  the  divine  g^o- 
ry,  when  we  observe, 

1.  That  the  providence  of  Gqd  may  be  conversant,  in  an 
objective  way,  about  those  actions  to  which  sin  is  annexed, 
without  his  being  the  author,  or  approver  of  it«  Sin  would  not 
be  coiiamitted,  in  manv  instances,  if  there  were  not  some  ob« 

■  ■11. 

jects  presented,  which  give  occasion  thereunto.  The  object  that 
presents  itself  may  be  from  God,  when  the  sin,  which  is  occar 
sioned  thereby,  Jis  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature.  Thus 
Joseph's  brethren  would  not  have  thought  of  killing,  or  sdlin^ 
him  into  Egypt,  at  least,  when  they  did,  if  he  had  not  obeyed 
his  father's  command,  in  going  to  deliver  his  message,  and^ee 
bow  it  &ved  with  them.  Providence  ordered  his  going  to  ,en- 
quire  of  their  welfare,  and  hepeby  the  object  was  presented  to 
diem,  which  their  own  corrupt  nature  inclined  them*  to  afcuse  $ 
so  that,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they  entered  ink>  a  conspiracy 
hinu  '  la  the  fcrmdr  of  these,  w^pectai  i»  which  the  prou 
Vqu  Ih  H 
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vidence  of  God  was  thus  objectively  conversant  about  this  ac« 
tion,  Cod  is  said  to  have  sent  Joseph  into  Egypt ;  though  every 
^  circumstance,  that  was  vile  and  sinful  therein,  was  from  them- 
selves. 

Again,  in  the  instance  before  mentioned,  of  Shimei's  cursing 
David :  Providence  was  conversant  about  this  action,  so  far,  as 
it  ordered  that  David  should  come  by  at  that  time  when  Shimei 
was  there,  odierwise  he  Would  not  have  cursed  him ;  and  when 
It  is  said,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned.  The  Lord  said 
tmto  Shimei  J  Curse  David;  the  meaning  is  this ;  the  Lord  hath 
Ibrought  me  into  so  low  a  condition,  that  the  vilest  persons, 
vho,  before  this  time,  were  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  against 
xne,  now  take  occasion  to  give  vent  to  their  malicious  re** 
proaches,  as  Shimei  did ;  the  providence  of  God  was^  conver- 
sant about  this  action,  in  an  objective  way.  Now,  what  it  is 
80  conversant  about,  that,  according  to  the  scripture-mode  of 
speaking,  God  is  said  to  do ;  as  when  the  man-slayer  killed 
one,  through  inadvertency,  who  was  presented  as  an  <^ject  to 
him,  God  is  said  hereby  to  deliver  him  into  his  hand^  £xod* 
xxi.  13.  yet  in  all  sinful  actions,  God's  presenting  the  object, 
does  not  render  him  the  author  of  that  sin,  which  is  to  be  as*- 
cribed  to  the  corruption  of  nature,  that  took  occasion  to  exert 
itself  by  the  sight  oi  it.  This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider, 
1.)  That  such  an  object  might  have  been  presented,  and  the 
action  not  have  ensued  hereupon:  thus  the  tvedge  of 

f'old^  and  the  Babylonish  garment^  were  no  temptation  to  other 
sraelites,  who  saw  them  among  the  spoils  of  Jerichoy  as  well 
as  Achan,  though  they  were  so  to  him,  through  the  covetous- 
ness  of  his  own  temper,  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  that 
discovered  itself,  and  internally  moved  nim  to  this  sinful  action. 
(2.)  Such  objects  are  not  presented  by  providence,  as  de- 
signing hereby  to  ensnare,  or  draw  persons  to  sin,  though  God 
knows  that  they  will  take  occasion  to  sin  thereby ;  but  there 
are  other  ends  of  their  being  presented,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  particular  instance.  God  knows,  that  if  the  go^el  be 
preached,  some  will  take  occasion  to  reproach  it :  He  orders, 
^notwithstanding,  that  it  shall  be  preached ;  not  that  men  might 
take  occasion  to  do  diis,  but  that  tho&e,  whom  he  has  ordained 
tx>  eternal  life  might  be  converted  by  it.  So  our  Saviour  ap^ 
peared  publickly  at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  though  he  knew 
that  the  Jews  would  put  him  to  death ;  the  end  of  his  going  tQ 
Jerusalem  was  not  that  he  might  draw  forth  their  corruptioo, 
but  that  he  might  iinifth  the  work,  which  he  came  into  the  worM 
about :  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  his  Father's  work,  but 
they  performed  diat  which  they  were  prompted  to  do,  by  satasi 
and  their  own  wibked  hearts. 
2.  Wlipft  the  f  rovidea<:e  of  God  b  said  tp  be  cozsveisaiit 


sinful 
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about  sioy  it  is  in  suffering  or  permitting  it,  not  in  suggesting^ 
or  fempting  to  it ;  for  no  one  oug^  to  say,  as  the  apostle  James 
expresses  it,  IVhen  he  is  U^pted^  that  he  is  tempted  of  Gods  for 
God  cannot  tempt  any  man,-  but,  when  .he  is  tempted,  he  is 
drawn  away  by  his  own  lust^  and  enticed^  chap,  i*  13,  14.  But, 
jso  far  as  the  providence  of  God  denies  restraining  grace,  from 
whence  corrupt  nature  takes  occasion  to  break  forth,  it  is  con^ 
versant  about  sin  occasionally^  not  effectually;  as  when  the 
banks,  or  flood-gates,  that  keep  the  waters  within  their  due 
bounds,  are  broken  down^  by  the  owner  thereof,  who  does  not 
think  fit  to  repaid  them,  the  waters  will,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  overflow  the  country ;  or  if  the  hedge,  or  inclosure, 
that  secuces  the  standing  com,  be  taken  away,  the  beasts,  by  a 
propensity  of  natiu-e,  will  tread  it  down^  and  devour  it ;  so  if 
that  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  restrain,  or  prevent  sin, 
be  taken  away,  it  will  be  committed ;  and  the  providence  of 
God  may  do  this,  either  in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  or  as  a  punish- 
xnent  foi*  ibrmer  sins  conmiitted,  without  being  charged  as  the 
author  of  sin*  It  is  not  the  same,  in  this  case,  as  when  men  do 
net  prevent  sin  in  others,  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  it, 
since  they  are  under  an  obligation  hereunto :  But  God  is  under 
no  obligation  to  extend  this  privilege  unto  sinful  men ;  and 
sometimes  he  suffers  that  wrath,  which  he  will  not  restrain,  to 
break  forth  as  having  a  design,  some  way  or  other,  to  glorify 
faiTnself  thereby ;  as  the  Psalmist  says.  Surely^  the  wrath  qfrnan 
shall  praise  thee  i  the  remainder  of  wrath  thou  shalt  restrcan^ 
PsaL  Ixxvi.  10. 

3.  The  providence  of  God  may  be  said  to  be  concerned  about 
sin,  in  over-ruling  it  for  his  own  glory,  and  his  people's  good  i 
hi  the  former  instances^  it  discovers  itself,  before  the  sin  was 
committed;  but,  in  this,  it  is  consequent  thereunto.  This  is  a 
wonderful. instance  of  his  wisdom,  in  that,  since  the  sinnef  ob- 
stinately resolves  to  rebel  against  him,  this  shall  not  tend  to 
lessen,  but  to  illustrate  some  of  his  perfections :  Thus  he  over- 
ruled the  wicked  action  of  Joseph  s  brethren,  in  their  selling 
him  into  Egypt,  to  preserve  their  lives,  in  the  time  of  famine  ; 
accordingly  he  says,  God  has  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  life^ 
Gen.  xlv.  S.  And  the  vilest  action  that  ever  was  committed  in 
tttfe  world,  namely,  the  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory,  was  over- 
i^uled,  for  the  saving  his  people  vtom  their  sins ;  and  sometimes 
we  read  of  God's  punishing  the  obstinacy  and  rebellion  of  men, 
by  giving  courage  and  success  to  their  enemies  against  them  z. 
llius  Nebuchadnezzar's  success  in  arms  against  the  Jews,  was 
ordered  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  punish  their  idolatry ; 
first,  by  carrying  the.  greatest  part  of  them  captive,  and  then, 
when  pursuing  those  who  contrary  to  God's  order,  fled  into 
Egypt,  by  destroying  or  carrying  then>  captive  likewise ;  9o4^ 
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in  doing  this^  he  is  called  God^s  servant^  Jen  xlUi*  10*  not  as 
though  he  had  any  religious  regard  to  the  honour  and  com- 
mand of  God  herein ;  but  his  dcsigp  was  only  to  enlarge  his 
dominions^  by  depriving  others  of  their  natural  rights ;  yet  God 
over^'riiled  this^  for  the  setting  forth  the  glory  of  his  vindictive 
justice^  against  a  sinful  people*  And  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand^ 
was  raised  up  to  be  Israel's  deliverer  from  captivity*  His  suc- 
cess in  war,  which  God  designed  should  be  subservient  there* 
nnto,  is  styled.  His  girding  himj  Isa*  xlv.l^  5.  and  God  pro- 
mises, that  he  would  loose  the  loins  ofkings^  to  open  before  him 
the  two  leaved  gates:  And  all  this  was  done  with  a  design  that 
he  should  give  liberty  to  his  people;  though  Cyrus  had  no  more 
religion,  nor  real  regard  to  the  interest  of  God  in  the  world, 
than  other  kings,  who  design  little  else  but  the  satisfying  their 
own  ambition ;  for  it  is  expressly  said,  Thou  hast  not  inorvn 
me.  God  did  not  approve  of  that  corrupuon,  which  might  give 
the  first  occasion  to  tlie  war,  or  that  injustice  tbat.might  appear 
in  it':  but,  notwithstanding,  he  over-ruled  it,  to  answer  the  ends 
.  of  his  own  glory. 

In  considering  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  in  order 
to  the  bringing  about  the  ends  designed,  let  it  be  farther  ob- 
served ;  that  there  are  some  'dxings  which  seem  to  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  thereunto,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  those  ae* 
cond  causes,  which  he  makes  use  of,  whereby  he  gives  us  oc- 
^  ta^ion  to  expect  the  event  that  will  ensue :  and,  on  the  other 
hsuKl,  he  sometimes  brings  about  some  great  and  valuable  ends 
by  those  means,  which  at  first  view,  have  no  apparent  tenden-^ 
cy  thereunto ;  but  they  are  over-ruled  without,  or  contrary  to 
the  ddsign  of  second  causes,  wherein  the  admirable  wisdom  of 
providence  discovers  itself.  Thus  those  things,  which,  in  all 
appearance,  seem  to  threaten  our  ruin,  are  ordered  to  subserve 
our  future  happiness,  though,  at  present,  altogether  unexpected* 
"  When  there  was  such  a  dark  gloom  cast  on  the  world,  by  the 
first  entrance  of  sin  into  it,  who  would  have  thought  diat  this 
should  be  over-ruled  by  providence,  to' give  occasion  to  the. 
display  of  those  divine  perfections,  which  are  glorified  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption  i   I  do  not,  indeed,  like  the  expression 
of  an  ancient  writer,  who  calls  it,  Happy  sin !  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  man'ji  salvation ;  but  I  would  radier  say.  How  admiA* 
ble  was  the  providence  of  God,  which  over-ruled  the  vilest 
action  to  answer  so  great  an  end,  apd  brought  so  much  good 
out  of  that,  which,  in  itself,  was  so  great  an  evil ! 

We  might  here  give  some  particular  insftances  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  providence,  by  which  God  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
in  considering  those  lengths  which  he  hath  suffered  some  men 
to  run  in  sin,  whom  he  designed,  notwithstanding,  effectually 
to  call  and  save  :  of  whivh  the  apostU*  Puwl  was  a  very  remark- 
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able  instance,  who  considers  this  as  an  expedient,  whereby  God 
designed  to  shew  forth  all  long-suffering  as  a  pattern  to  them^ 
that  should  hereafter  beiieve  on  Christ  to  life  eternal;  and  that 
men  might  take  encouragement,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that 
C/trisi  came  into  the  world  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners^  1  Tim. 
i.  15,  1j6«    And  the  injurious  treatment  which  God's  people 
have  met  with  from  their  enemies,  has  sometimes  been  over- 
ruled for  their  good.  Thus  IshmacFs  mocking^  or,  as  the  apos- 
tle calls  it,  persecuting  Isaac;  and,  as  is  more  than  probable, 
no^  only  reproaching  him,  but  the  religion  which  he  professed, 
was  over-ruled,  by  providence,  for  Isaac's  good,  when  Ishmael 
was  separated  from  him,  which  set  him  out  of  danger  of  being 
led  aside  by  his  bad  example,  as  well  as  delivered  him  from 
that  uneasiness,  which  his  opposition  to  him  would  have  occa- 
sioned :  and  it  was  most  agreeable  to  his  future  circumstances, 
whom  God  designed  not  mily  to  be  the  heir  of  the  family,  but 
the  propagator  of  reli^on  in  it. 

Again,  Pharaoh's  cruelty,  and  the  methods  used  to  prevent 
the  increasing  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  was  over- 
ruled by  the  providence  of  God,  so  that  they  seemed^  after  this, 
to  be  the  more  immediate  care  thereof;  and  it  is  more  parti- 
ciilarly  remarked  in  scripture,  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  hand 
of  providence  towards  them,  that  the  more  the  Egyptians  af 
flicted  them  J  the  more  they  multiplied^  and  grew,  Exod.  i.  12. 

Again,  the  inhuman  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  Simeon  and 
Levi,  in  slaying  the  Shechemites,  Gen.  xxxiv.  S5«  brought  on 
them  a  curse ;  and  accordingly  their  father  pronounced  it,  and 
tells  them,  that  GW  wotUd  Svide  thvm  in  Jacob^  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel^  Gen.  xlix.  7.  which,  in  particular,  had  its  ac- 
complishment in  Levi's  having  no  distinct  inheritance,  except 
those  cities  that  were  appointed  to  them,  out  of  every  tribe; 
but  diis- dividing  and  scattering  them  throughout  the  whole 
country,  was  over-ruled  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  good 
of  hi»  people  in  general ;  so  that  this  tribe,  which  God  had  or- 
dained, to^each  yacob  his  judgments,  and  Israel  his  law,  Deut. 
xxxiii*  10.  might,  through  the  nearness  of  their  habitation,  be 
conveniendy  situated  among  them  to  answer  that  end. 

Wc  might  farther  observe,  that  Saul's  unreasonable  jealousy 
and  fury,  with  which  he  persecuted  David,  was  over-ruled,  by 
providence,  for  his  good ;  as;  in  his  exile,  he  had  a  greater  de- 
gree of  communion  with  God,  than  at  other  times,  and,  as  is 
more  than  probable,  was  inspired  to  pen  the  greater  number  of 
his  Psalms,  and  was,  as  it  were,  trained  up  for  the  crown  in 
this  school  of  aiBietion,  and  so,  more  fitted  to  govern  Israel, 
when  God  designed  to  put  it  on  his  head* 

To  this  let  me  add  one  instance  more,  and  that  is,  God's 
suffering  the  persecuting  rage  of  the  Jews  to  vent  itself  against 
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the  apostles,  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  by  Aeaii  which 
was  over-ruled  by  providence  for  their  scattenng,  and  this  for 
the  farther  spread  thereof,  wherever  they  came ;  and  the  apos- 
tle Paul  observes,  that  his  bonds  in  Christ  were  7io$  only  mant* 
fest  in  all  the  palace;  ,and  in  all  other  places^  bat  they  were 
made  conducive  to  tihe  furthertince  ofthegospely  PhU»  u  13, 13. 
And  as  for  that  contention  that  was  between  him  and  Bama« 
has,  at  another  time,  in  which  each  of  them  shewed  that  they 
were  but  men,  subject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with 
others,  this  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  small  and^in* 
considerable  circumstance,  yet  it  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
they  departed  one  from  the  other^  Acts  xv.  36— -40.  Eadi* 
seamed  to  be  over-^much  tenacious  of  his  own  humour;  but 
providence  suffered  the  corruption  of  these  excellent  men  to 
discover  itself,  and  their  separation  to  ensue,  that  by  this  means, 
their  ministry  might  be  rendered  more  extensive,  and  doable 
sen'ice  be  done  to  the  interest  of  Christ  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  might  descend  to  instances  of  later  date,  and  consider 
how  God  suffered  the  church  of  Rome  to  arrive  to  the  greatest 
pitch  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  idolatry;  and « wholly  to 
forsake  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  merit,  and  human  satisfactions  i  and  its  leaders  to  be  so  pro* 
fanely  absurd,  as  to  expose  pardons  and  indulgencies  to  public 
sale ;  this,  providence  was  over-ruled,  for  the  bringing  about 
the  glorious  Reformation  in  Germany.  And  if  it  be  added, 
that  pride,  lust,  and  covetousness,  paved  the  way  for  it  here 
in  England ;  this  is  no  blemish  to  the  Refortnation,  as  the  Pa-» 
pists  pretend,  but  a  display  of  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
God,  that  brought  it  about  by  this  means. 

I  might  enlarge  on  this  subject,  in  considering  the  provi* . 
dence  of  God  as  bringing  about  wonderful  and  unexpected 
changes  in  the  civil  affairs  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  remarka* 
bly  bringing  down  some  who  made  the  ^eatest  figure  in  the 
world,  and  putting  a  glory  on  others  raised  up  out  of  their 
ruins ;  and  how  all  political  affairs  have  been  rendered  subser* 
vient  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  divine  glory,  with  respect  to 
the  church  in  the  world,  and' the  deliverances  which  God  has 
wrought  in  various  ages  for  it,  when  it  was,  in  all  appearance, 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  of  which  we  have  not  only  many  in- 
stances in  scripture,  but  almost  every  age  of  the  world  has 
given  us  undeniable  proofs  of  this  matter.  We  might  also  con- 
sider the  methods  which  God  has  often  taken  in  bringing  about 
bis  people's  deliverance,  when,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  k  seemed 
almost  impossible,  and  diat,  either  by  dispiriting  their  enemies, 
or  removing  them  out  of  the  way,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 
himself,  The  st9\U-henrted  are  sjf oiled;  they  have  slfpt  theit 
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sleip^  and  none  cf  the  men  of  might  have  found  their  hcmde^ 
PsaL  Ixxvi.  5.  or  else  by  finding  them  some  other  work  to  do 
for  their  own  safety  and  defence*  Thus  when  Saul  was  pursu- 
ing David,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  and  had  compassed  him, 
and  his  men  round  about  to  take  them,  there  came  a  messen-^ 
ger  to  him^  saying,  H<utte  thee  andcom0»tfor  the  Philisttnes  have 
invaded  the  landy  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26,  27*  And  sometimes  he  sof^ 
tens  their  d)>irits,  by  a  secret  and  immediate  touch  of  providence 
working  a  change  in  their  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Thu^ 
lie  provided  for  Jacob's  esc^ape  from  that  death  that  was  det^ 
signed  by  his  brother  £sau«  And  if  God  intends  that  they 
shall  fall  by  the  hand  of  their  persecutors,  he  gives  them  cou- 
rage and  resolution,  together  with  the  exercise  of  all  those  gra- 
ces, which  are  necessary  to  support  them  under,  and  carry  them 
through  the  difficulties  that  they  are  to  undergo.  But  these 
things  are  so  largely  insisted  on,  by  those  who  have  written  pro- 
fessedly on  the  doctrine  of  providence,"^  that  more  need  not 
be  added  on  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  only  consider  an 
objection,  or  two,  that  is  generally  brought  against  it,  by  those 
who  pretend  to  acknowlegc  that  there  is  a  God,  but  deny  his 
providence. 

Object*  1.  It  is  objected  against  the  concern  of  the  providence 
of  God,  with  respect  to  the  smallest  things  in  this  worl(],  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  his  notice,  below  his  care,  and  therefore 
not  the  objects  thereof^ 

Ansttf.  If  it  was  not  unbecoming  his  power,  to  bring  the 
smallest  things  into  being,  or  to  preserve  them  from  sinking 
into  nothing,  then  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  being  the  ob- 
jects of  his  providence.  If  we  consider  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  some  things  have  a  tendency 
to  answer  the  general  design  of  providence,  in  a  more  evident 
degree  than  otherS)  and  there  are  many  things,  the  use  whereof 
cannot  be  particularly  assigned  by  us,  otherwise  than  as  they 
contain  a  small  part  of  the  frame  of  nature.  But  to  say,  that 
any  part  thereof  is  altogether  useless,  or  excluded  from  being 
the  object  of  providence,  is  a  reflection  on  God,  as  the  God  of 
nature.  And  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  all  things  are 
sQme  way  or  other,  subject  to  his  providence ;  and  that  this  is 
so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  him,  tliat  it  redounds  to  his 
glory. 

Object*  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  by  those  who  are  disposed 
to  cavil  at,  and  find  f^ult  with  the  divine  dispensations ;  that 
they  are  not  just  aad  equal,  because  we  oftentimes  see  the 
righteous  afflicted,  and  the  wicked  prosper  in  the  world ;  which 
is  to  reproadi,  if  not  wholly  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  providence. 
Tljis  is-not  only  done  by  wicked  men,  but  believers  themselves 
♦  ^  Cknmwh,  Fkntftt,  Dr.  CoiMrtffe,  «i  Providcncr. 
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hare  sometimes  been  under  a  temptation,  through  the  preva* 
lency  of  corrupt  nature,  to  bring  their  objections  against  the 
equity  of  providence.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says ;  But  as  for  me^ 
my  feet  zocre  almost  gone;  my  steps  had  well  mgh  stipt*  For  I 
ivas  envious  at  the  foolish^  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked^  For  there  ar^  no  bands  in  their  death:  but  their 
strength  is  firm*  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men;  nei^ 
ther  are  they  plagued  like  other  men^  Psal.  xxiii.  2—5.  These 
are  the  ungodly^  who  prosper  in  the  world;  they  increase  in 
riches :  But  as  for  himself,  he  says^  Verilyy  I  have  cleansed  my 
heart  in  vain^  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency  ;  for  all  the 
day  long  have  I  been  plagued  and  cfiastened  every  mornings 
ver.  12 — 14.  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  pleading  with 
God  concerning  his  judgments,  though  he  owns,  in  general, 
that  he  was  righteous,  yet  says  he,  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of 
the  wicked  prosper  ?  Wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal 
very  treacherously  ?  7  hou  hast  planted  them^  yea^  they  luwe 
taken  root ;  they  grow^  yea,  they  bring  forth  fruit ;  thou  art 
near  in  their  mouthy  una  far  from  their  rcins^  Jtr»  xii.  1,  2. 
He  could  hardly  reconcile  the  general  idea  which  he  had  of 
God's  justice,  with  the  seeming  inequality  of  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence  ;  so  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  thougn  he  owns 
that  God  was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil^  and  that  he  can'* 
not  look  upon  iniquity ^  yet  he  seems  to  complain  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  Wherefore  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treach" 
crously^  and  holdest  thy  tongue^  when  the  wicked  devoureth  the 
man  that  is  more  righteous  tlian  he  ?  Hab«  u  13.  And  Job 
.seems  to  speak  very  unbecomingly,  when  he  says.  Is  it  good 
unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  oppress  f  that  thou  shoiddest  des* 
pise  the  work  of  thine  hands  f  and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the 
7vicked  ?  Job.  x.  3.  So  that,  as  the  wicked  boldly  deny  a  pro<* 
vidence,  or,  at  least,  reproach  it ;  others,  of  a  far  better  charac* 
ter,  have,  through  the  prevalency  of  their  unbelief,  seemed  to 
detract  from  the  glorj'  tliereof. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  general,  in  thp  apostle's 
words.  Nay  but^  0  nian^  who  art  thou^  that  repliest  against  God? 
Kom.  ix.  20.  Is  there  no  deference  to  be  paid  to  hia  sovereign- 
ty, who  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ?  Is  his  jus- 
tice to  be  impeached,  and  tryed  at  our  bar  ?  Or  his  wisdom  to 
be  measured  by  our  short-sighted  discerning  of  things,  who  can- 
not see  die  end  from  the  beginning  of  his  dispensations  f  It  is 
true,  good  men  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  question  the 
equity  of  the  distributions  of  providence,  as  in  the  instances  but 
now  mentioned ;  imless  we  suppose,  that  the  prophets  Habak* 
kuk,  Jeremiah,  and  Job,  radier  speak  the  sense  of  the  worlds 
than  their  own  sentiments  of  things,  and  desire  that  God  would 
clear  up  some  dark  providences,  that  wicked  m^n  might  not 
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biing  thdr  objections  against  them ;  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whedier  tbis  be  tbe  sense  of  those  scriptures  or  no.  And  as  fof 
the  Psalmist,  in  the  other  scripture,  it  is  plain,  that  he  express* 
es  the  weakness  of  his  own  faith,  which  was  sometimes  almost 
overset;  but,  at  other  t}mes,  God  condescends  to  resolve  bit 
doubts,  and  bring  him  into  a  better  frame,  as  appears  by  some 
foUowing  verses.  But,  that  we  may  give  a  more  particular  re- 
ply to  this  objection,  let  it  be  considered, 

1*  That  the  uneqtial  distribution  of  things  is  so  far  from  be* 
ing'  a  disparagement  to  any  government,  tnat  it  eminendy  sets 
forth  ^he  beauty,  wisdom,  and  excellency  thereof,  and  is,  in 
60xae  Respects  necessary.  As  it  is  not  fit  tbat  every  subject 
should  be  advanced  to  tile  sam6  honour,  or  that  the  favour  of  9 
prince  should  be  dispensed  alike  to  all ;  so  it  sets  forth  the  beau* 
fy  of  providence,  as  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world,  that 
Bome  should  ot^ore  eminently  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  hi^  fw" 
vour  than  others. 

2.  The  wicked,  whose  condition  is  supposed,  by  those  who 
bring  this  objection,  to  be  more  happy  than  that  of  the  righte- 
ous, will  not  appefir,  if  things  were  duly  weigl^d,  to  be  so  hapr 
py,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be,  if  we  consider  the  evils  thjit 
they  are  exposed  to  at  present,  some  of  which  are  the  imihe^ 
diate  result  and  consequence  of  sin,  whereby  they  are,  as  it 
w-ere,  tortured  and  distracted  widi  contrary  lusts  and  passions, 
which  militate  against  the  dictates  of  human  nature,  and  ren- 
der the  pleasures  of  sin  less  desirable  in  themselves  :  But,  when 
We  consider  those  tormenting  reflections,  which  they  sometimes 
itaye,  after  the  commission  thereof,  these  are  altogether  ii\con* 
jsistient  with  peace  or  happiness,  much  more  if  we  consider  the 
end  thereof  as  it  leads  to  everlasting  destruction :  thus  it  is  said, 
JEven  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowfuh  ond  the  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heaviness^  The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filed  xvit^ 
his  own  ways,  Prov*  xiv.  ;13,  14.  Tl\erefore,  the  good  man 
^ould  Qot  change  conditions  with  him,  how  destitute  soever 
be  may  be  of  those  riches,  hqpours,  or  sensual  pleasures,  which 
the  other  reckons  hjs  portion ;  A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hathy 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked^  Psal*  xxxvii.  26. 

3.  As  for  the  good  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  an  afflict*. 
£d  condition  in  this  life,  we  are  not,  from  thence,  to  conclude 
him,  in  all  respects,  unhappy,  for  we  are  to  judge  of  his  state 
by  the  end  thereof.    He  tibat  looks  upon  Lazarus,  as  full  of 

'  JH>fes,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  xasf 
'  reckon  him  tmhappy  at  present,  when  compared  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  rich  man,  who  is  represented  in  the  parable,  as 
ehthedwith  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every 
day:  but  if  we  consider  him,  whpn  leaving  the  world,  as  car^ 
tied  by  angels^  into  dbraham^s  bo^onh  ^^  the  oUier  plwxigefl 
Vol.  Hi  J 
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into  an  abyss  of  misery ;  no  one  will  see  reason  to  charge  tht 
providence  of  God  witn  any  neglect  of  him^  or  conclude  him  to 
be  really  miserable,  because  of  his  condition  in  this  present  life* 
Moreover,  if  we  consider  the  righteous  in  his  most  disadvan* 
tageous  circumstances,  as  to  what  respects  his  outward  condi- 
tion ;  we  must,  notwithstanding,  regard  him,  as  an  object  of  di» 
vine  love,  and  made  partaker  of  those  graces,  and  inward  com*- 
forts,  which  are  more  than  a  balance  tor  aU  his  outward  trou«> 
Ides ;  and  therefore  we  may  say  of  him,  aS  the  apostle  does  of 
himself,  though  he  be  tminaivfi,ibat  is  obscure,  and,  as  it  were, 
disowned  by  the  world,  yet  he  is  well  knovniy  diat  is,  approved 
and  beloved  of  God;  does  he  live  an  afflicted  and  dying  life  I 
yet  he  has  a  better  lifcy  that  is  maintadned  by  him :  Im  he  chaat" 
tnedf  yet  he  is  not  tilled:  Is  he  sorrowful?  yet  he  always  re* 
joicetk:  Is  htpoor  ?  yet  he  maketk  many  rich;  has  he  nothing'^ 
as  to  outward  things  i  yet  he  possesoeth  all  thingOy  as  he  is  an 
heir  of  eternal  life,  2  Cor.  vi.  9, 10. 
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QoEST.  XIX.  What  is  God'*s  providence  towards  the  angels  f 

Answ.  God,  by  his  providence,  permitted  some  of  the  angels, 
•  wilfully  and  irrecoverably,  to  fall  into  sin  and  damnation, 
limiting  and  ordering  that,  and  all  their  sins  to  his  own  glo* 
ry,  and  established  the  rest  in  holiness  and  hs^piness  ;  em- 
ploying them  all  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  adminbtration  of  his 
power,  mercy,  and  justice. 

IT  was  observed,  in  a  foregoing  answer,  that  God  created  aS 
the  angels  holy ;  but,  in  this,  some  of  them  are  described  as 
fallen,  while  die  rest  retained  their  first  integrity.  And  the 
providence  of  God  is  considered,  as  conversant  about  this  mat- 
ter, in  diiFerent  respects.  Accordingly  it  is  said, 

I,  That  God,  by  his  providence,  permitted  some  of  the  an- 
gels to  fall.  This  appears,  by  the  event,  because  there  are  some 
wicked  and  impure  spirits,  sunk  down  into  the  depths  of  mise- 
'ry,  from  that  sute  in  which  they  were  created,  as  the  conse* 
quence  of  their  rebellion  against  God. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  is  observed,  that  it  was  only  a  part  of 
the  sngels  that  feD,  we  may  infer  from  thence  ;  that  the  dispen- 
sation of  providence,  towards  the  angels,  was  different  mum 
that  which  mankihd  was  subject  to,  when  first  created,  in  that 
one  of  them  was  not  constituted  the  head  and  representative  of 
the  rest,  in  whom  they  were  all  to  stand  or  fall ;  but  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  every  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  conduct.  As  their  persisting  in  obedience  to 
God  lyas  necessary  to  their  establishment  in  holiness  and  hap- 
pinesdy  so  the  least  instance  of  rebellion  against  him,  wouU 
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bring  ifievitabk  nun,  upon  them.  Now  that  which  is  obseired 
concerning  a  part  of  them,  is,  that  they  fell  into  sin  and  dam- 
nation :  thus  die  apostle  says,  in  2  Pet.  ii«  4.  God  spared  not  the 
anj^els  that  sinned^  'but  cast  them  dovm  to  hell. 

Their  sin,  or  fall,  was  wilful ;  they  commenced  an  open  war 
against  their  Creator*  Herein  that  enmity  tp  God,  and  gpod* 
ness,  took  its  first  rise,  which  has,  ever  since,  been  expressed 
1^  them,  in  various  instances.  ^Their  sin  aj^ars  to  have  beea 
wilful,  inasmuch  as  it  was  committed  against  the  greatest  de* 
gree  of  light,  for  all  the  angels  are  .described  as  esccelling  in 
knorvledge;  and  that  subtility,  which  is  knowledge  abused,  and 
depraved  with  sin,  that  discovers  itself  in  the  fallen  angeb, 
argues,  that  their  knowledge,  before  they  fell,  was  very  great^ 
and  therefore  dieir  rebellion  was  aggravated  in  proportion  theret 
unto. 

Moreover,  they  sinned  without  a  tempter,  especially  those 
who  first  took  up  arms  against  God.  Whether  others,  by  their 
instigation,  might  not  be  induced  to  sin,  we  know  not  * :  But 
this  is  certain,  that  this  rebellion  was  begun  without  a  tempter  ; 
for  there  were  no  fadlea  creatures  to  present  a  temptation,  nor 
any  corrupticHi  in  their  natures  that  internally  drew  them  aside 
from  God;  and  therefore  their  sin  might  well  be  styled  wilfuU 

And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  consequence  hereof  was 
their  irrecoverable  ruin.  Hiis  respects  the  event  of  their  fall ; 
or  that  God  designed,  for  ever,  to  leave  them  in  that  sinful  and 
miserable  state  into  which  they  hereby  brought  themselves.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  recovered  them,  as  well  as  sinful  man,  had 
he  pleased ;  but  he  has  provided  no  mediator,  no  surety,  to  give 
satisfaction  for  them.  The  blessed  Jesus  is  expressly  said,  not 
to  have  taken  their  nature  upon  him,  thereby  to  signify  that 
their  condition  was  irretrievable,  and  their  misery  to  be  etemaL 

Now  it  is  fardier  observed,  that  the  providence  pf  God  was 
conversant  about  their  sin  and  fall,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
as  it  has  been  before  observed,  it  is  conversant  about  sin  in  ge- 
neral ;  which  is  consistent  with  his  holiness,  as  well  as  other  per* 
fections,  namdy,  in  permittinffj  Hmking^  and  ordering  it,  and 
all  their  other  sins,  to  his  own  glory. 

1.  He  permitted  it.  To  permit,  is  not  to  prevent  a  sin ;  and 
to  say  that  God  did  not  prevent  their  fall,  is  to  assert  a  truth 
which  none  ever  denied,  or  diought  necessary  to  be  proved. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  providence  of  God  sets 
bounds  and  limits  to  their  sin ;  as  it  does  to  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  when  he  says,  Hitherto  shaU  ye  go,  and  no  farther ^  How 
destructive  to  mankind  would  die  malice  of  fallen  angels  be, 

*  Smne  thinks  that  iho9e  expressions,  tohich  toe  find  m  sctifiture^  thaf  ^teiak  of  the 
derO,  and  his  angels^  and  the  prince  of  devUsy  import  as  muih  «•  but  this  "vte  pretend 
mt  t^  daerffdito. 
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ircre  it  not  restrained  ?  What  would  not  Satan  attempt  against 
us;  had  he  an  unKmited  power  f  We  have  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Job.  Satan  first  accused  htm  as  a  time- 
seping  h}^ocrite  ;  a  mercenary  professor,  one  that  did  not  fear 
God  for  nought^  in  chap.  i.  9«  and  how  desirous  was  he  that 

Erovidence  would  give  him  up  to  hi^  will,  and  take  away  the 
edge  of  its  safe  protection  ?  But  God  would  not  do  'this  ;  ne-^ 
vertheless,  so  far  as  Satan  was  suffered,  he  poured  in  a  conflu- 
ence of  evils  upon  him,  but  could  proceed  no  farther*  First,  he 
was  suffered  to  plunder  him  of  his  substance,  and  take  away 
his  children,  by  a  violent  death ;  but  was  so  restrained,^  liiat^ 
upon  himself  he  was  not  to  put  forth  hh  hand^  in  ver.  12«  Af- 
terwards, he  was  permitted  to  tbuch  his  person ;  and  then  we 
read  of  his  smiting  him  with  sore  boils  ^  from  the  sole  of  his  foot 
nnto  his  crowriy  in  chap.  ii.  7.  But  yet  he  was  not  suffered  to 
tiike  away  his  life.  And,  after  this  the  deviPs  malice  still  grow- 
ing stronger  against  him,  he  endeavours  to  weaken  his  faith,  to 
drive  him  into  despair,  and  to  rob  him  of  that  inward  peace, 
whith  might  have  given  some  allay  to  his  other  troubles ;  but 
yet  he  is  not  suffered  to  destroy  his  graces,  or  hurry  him  into 
a  total  apostacy  from  God.  What  would  iiot  fallen  angels  at- 
tempt against  mankind,  were  not  their  sin  limited  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God ! 

3.  Grod's  providence  ordered,  or  over-ruled,  the  fall  of  angels* 
and  all  otiier  sins  consequent  hereupon,  to  his  own  glory,  llieir 

Eower,  indeed,  is  great,  though  limited,  as  appears  by  the  in- 
umerable  instances  of  those  who  have  been  not  only  tempted, 
but  overthrown,  and  ruined  by  them.  It  may  truly  be  said  of 
them,  that  they  have  cast  down  many  wounded;  yea  many  strong 
men  have  been  slain  by  them.  Nevertheless,  God  over-rules  this 
for  his  own  glory ;  for  from  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  try  his 
fyeople's  graces,  to  give  them  an  humbling  sense  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  nature,  and  of  their  inability,  to  stand  in  die  hour 
of  temptation,  without  his  immediate  assistance,  and  puts  them 
upon  imploring  help  from  him,  with  great  importunity  ;  as  the 
apostle  Paul  did,  2  Cor.  xii.  7  %•  when  the  messenger  of 
Satan  was  suffered  to  buffet  him^  and  God  took  occasion,  at  the 
same  time,  to  display  that  grace^  which  was  suffctentfor  him^ 
ibid  that  strength^  that  was  made  perfect  in  weakness^  and,  ia 
the  end,  to  bruise  Satan  under  his  feet,  and  to  make  him  more 
than  a  conqueror  over  him. 

Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  angels,  as  sinning  and 
falling,  it  might  fardier  be  enquired ;  whether  •  these  all  feU 
at  once  ?  And  here'  I  cannot  hjit  take  notice  of  a'yery  absurd 
and  groundless  conjecture  of  some  of  the  fathers,  and  others, 
who  of  late,  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  give  into  it, 'Name- 
ly, that  tkough  some  of  them  3inned  from  the  beginning,  am 
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tbtse  "were  the  occasion  of  the  sm  of  our  first  parents,  as  all  sd* 
low  ;  yet,  after  this,  others,  who  were  appointed  to  minister  to 
men^  mrere  unfaithiul  in  the  discharge  ot  their  office,  and  be* 
came  partners  with  them  in  sin ;  accordingly  they  understand 
that  scripture,  in  which  it  is  said.  The  sons  t^  God  saw  the  daugh* 
ters  of  meriy  that  thty  were  fair  ;  and  they  took  them  wix^es  of 
all  Tuhich  theychose^  Gen«  vi«  2«  as  though  it  were  meant  of  an« 
geis  ;♦  whereas  nothing  is  intended  thereby  but  some  of  the 
jxMiter  ity  of  Seth,  who  were,  before  this,  professors  of  the  true 
religion. 

T^here  are,  indeed,  some,  of  late,  who  have  given  into  this 

notion,  and  strain  the  sense  of  that  text,  in  Jude,  ver.  6,  /•  in 

^vhich  it  is  said,  that  the  angels^  which  kept  not  their  first  estate^ 

&c«  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  g^^^^g"  themselves  over  to  for* 

Tticationj  are  setforth^Jbr  an  example^  suffering  the  vengeance 

of  eternal ^re;  the  meaning  of  which  they  suppose  to  be  this  ; 

that,  even  as  the   Sodomites  were  guilty  of  fornication,  and 

vrere  destroyed,  by  fii^  from  heaven,  for  it,  so  some  of  the 

angels  were  sent  down  to  hell  for  the  same  sin :  But  it  is  plain 

the  aposde  does  not  here  compare  die  angeb  and  the  Sodomites 

together,  as  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  sin,  but  as  both  are  con* 

deihned  ^  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  and  are  set  fortji 

as  ivamings  to  presumptuous  sinners*   Therefore  nothing  more 

need  be  added  under  this  head ;  it  itf  enough  to  say,  that  this 

opinion  is  contrary  to  the  spirituality  of  the  nature  of  angels  ; 

though  there  are  some  ancient  writers,  who,  to  give  countenance 

•   77U9  -wtu  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  fathers^  in  the  three  Jint  centuriet  of  the 

churchy  namely,  Justin  Martyr,  (hfigen,  TertuSian,  Ctemena^  ^Uxandrtntu,  Lae^ 

tantiu$,  TreniettSi  Cyprian^  and  othere.  Stme  of  them  appeared  to  have  /oAaeH  the 

hint  thertef  from  some  MS.  rf  the  LXX  trantlatwi,  which  rendered  the  vorde  in 

€hn.  vi.  2.  instead  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  angels  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  &<:. 

This  trcfislation  being  used  by  them,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  text,  toftich  they  did  not 

v^eU  understand  f  though  others  took  it  from  a  sfmrums  andfabtdous  writing,  tshidi 

they  had  in  their  handSy  caUed  Enoch,  or,  the  prophecy  of  Enochs  or  rather.  Liber, 

jhjpA  vyfsyofttf,  de  Egregoris,  a  barborotts  Greek  wordy  used  to  signify  angels,  and 

taken  Jrom  the  character  given  tfiem  ofwatcliers,  hi  Daniel.   Of  this  book,  we  have 

some  fragments  now  remairdng,  in  whicfi  there  is  such  a  ridiculims  and  fabuJons  ac^ 

count  of  this  matter,  as  very  mttchf  herein  exceeds  the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit, 

*lt  gives  an  account  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  angels,  relating  to  this  matter  ;  the 

manner  of  their  entering  into  it,  their  names,  the  year  of  the  world,  and  place  in  which 

this  wickedness  was  committed,  and  other  things,  that  are  unworthy  of  a  grave  his' 

torian  ;  and,  the  reckoning  it  among  those  writings,  that  are  supposed  to  have  a  di^ 

i4ne  tOnctien,  isHtth  other  than  profiumntss  and  blasphemy.  Some  of  the  fathers, 

who  refer  to  this  book,  pretend  it  to  be  no  other  than  apocryphal,  and,  had  they  cotat" 

ted  it  otherwise,  all  would  liave  reckoned  it  a  burlesque  upon  scripture ,-  therefore 

Origen,  who,  oA  other  occasions,  seems  to  pay  too  great  a  deference  to  it,  when  Celsue 

ttdees  notice  ofit^  as  containing  a.  banter*  on  the  Christian  reSgion,  he  is,  on^  that  oc- 

'  cttsion,  obliged  to  reply  to  him,  that  book  was  not  in  great  reputation  in  the  church, 

Vid.  Grig,  contra  Celsuin,  Lib.  V.  And  Jerom  reckons  it  among  the  apocryphal 

writings,  WH.  Hieronym.  in 'Catal.  Script  Eccles.  cop.  4.  AndAugustin  calls  it 

not  only  apocry^tal,.hut,  as  it  deserves,  fabulous.  Vid.  ejtifid.  de  Ciy.  Dei.  LUb*  XV. 
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thereunto,  /have  8umK>8ed  that  the  ^higelic  spirits  were  either 
united  to  some  bodies^  or  that,  they  assumed  them  for  this 
purpose;  but  this  is  equally ^absura,  and  without  any  coun- 
tenance from  scripture.    Thus  concerning  the  providence  <^ 
tj^od>  as  exercised  towards  the  angels  that  felL    We  proceed^ 

II.  To  consider  providence,  as  conversant  about  the  rest  of 
the  angeiS)  who  retained  their  integri^*  Concerning  these  it  is 
.said, 

1«  That  God  estaUi^ed  them  in  holiness  and  happiness*  These 
two  privileges  are  always  connected  together.  It  is  not  said, 
that  they  were  brought  mto  such  a  state,  or,  like  man,  recovered 
out  of  a  fallen  state,  for  they  are  considered,  as  sinless,  or  holy 
angels ;  nor  is  it  supposed  diieir  holiness  was  increased,  since 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  having  been  perfect  before : 
That  privilege  therefore,  which  providence  conferred  on  them, 
was  the  confirming,  or  establishing  them  in  that  state,  in  which 
they  were  created ;  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  priv- 
ilege, which  man  would  have  enjoyed,  had  he  retained  his  in« 
tegrity,  as  he  would  not  only  have  continued  to  be  holy  and 
happy,  so  long  as  he  remained  innocent;  but  he  would  have 
been  so  confirmed  in  it,  th^t  his  fall  would  have  beenf  prevented : 
But  of  this,  more  in  its  proper  place.  The  angels,  I  say,  had 
something  like  this,  which  we  call  the  grace  of  confirmation* 

Some  have  enquired  whether  this  was  the  result  of  their  yield- 
ing perfect  obedience  for  a  time,  while  remaining  in  a  state  of 
probation,  pursuant  to  some  covenant,  not  much  unlike  that 
which  God  made  with  innocent  man ;  and  whether  this  priv* 
ilege  was  the  consequence  of  their  fulfilling  the  condition  thereof. 
But  this  is  to  enter  too  far  into  things  out  of  our  reach ;  nor  is 
it  much  for  our  edification  to  determine  it,  though  some  have 
asserted,  without  proving  it,  while  others  have  supposed  them 
to  have  been  confirmed,  when  first  created,  and  that  herein  there 
was  an  instance  of  discriminating  grace  among  the  angels ;  so 
that  they,  who  fell,  were  left  to  the  mutability  of  then:  wills, 
whereas  they,  who  stood,  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  grace  of 
confirmation. 

I  might  here  have  been  more  particular,  in  considering  what 
this  privilege  imports,  and  liow  it  renders  the  fall  of  those  who 
are  confirmed  impossible,  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  their  happiness :  But  since  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  man  was  given  to 
expect  in  the  first  covenant  under  a  following  answer,  and  die 
privileges  that  would  have  attended  it,  had  he  stood,  we'shall 
add  no  more  on  that  subject  in  this  place ;  but  proceed  to  prove, 
that  the  angels  are  esublished  and  confirmed  in  holiness  and 
happiness. 

This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  argiie^^  from  their  betng 
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<!aBed  elect  angeby  !•  Urn.  v.  21.  If  election^  when  applied  to 
men^  imports  the  purpose  of  God,  to  confer  everlasting  blessed^ 
ness  on  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  and  so  not  only  im« 
^lies  that  they  shall  be  saved,  but  that  their  salvation  shall  be 
eternal ;  why  may  it  not,  when  applied  to  angels,  infer  the  eterr 
nity  of  their  holiness  and  happiness,  and  consequently  their  be- 
ing  established  therein  I 

Again,  this  may  be  also  argued,  from  their  coming  with  Christ, 
when  he  shall  appear  to  judge  die  world ;  and  the  joining  the 
saints  and  angels  together  in  one  assembly  in  heaven :  there- 
fore, if  the  happiness  of  the  one  be  eternal,  that  of  the  other* 
mast  be  so  likewise^  It  is  also  said,  expressly  of  the  angels 
that  they  ahvays  behold  the  face  of  God.  And,  when  we  read 
of  the  destruction  of  the  cnurch's  enemies,  the  angels  are  re- 
presented as  observers  of  God's  righteous  judgments ;  and  then 
it  is  added,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  those,  who  shall 
dfink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  ofGod^  shall  be  eternal,  and  this 
eternal  punishment  will  be  in  the  presence  of  the  holu  angels^ 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11.  If  therefore  the  duration  of  the  hohness  and 
bappiness  of  the  angels,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  misery  of  God's 
iniplacable  enemies,  as  both  are  said  to  be  eternal,  this  evidently 
proves  that  the  angek  are  established  in  holiness  and  happiness* 

%.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  God  employs  all  the  angels, 
at  his  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  his  power,  mercy,  and 
justice.  This  leads  us  to  speak  concerning;  the  ministry  t^  an- 
gels, which  is  either  extraordinary,  or  ordinary.  Most  of  the 
instances  which  we  have  thereof,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  performed  m  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  some- 
times attended  with  their  appearance  in  a  human  form,  assu- 
med for  that  purpose :  This  may  be  briefly  considered ;  and 
then  we  shall  enquire,  whether,  though  their  ministry  be  not 
visible,  or  attended  with  those  circumstances,  as  it  formerly  was^ 
there  are  not  some  other  instances,  in  which  the  providence 
of  God  now  em)>loy3  them  for  the  good  of  his  church.  As  to 
the  former  of  these,  we  read  diat  God  has  sometimes  sent  them 
to  supply  his  servants  with  necessary  food,  when  destitute  there- 
of, and  there  was  no  ordinary  way  for  their  procuring  it:  Thus 
an  angel  brought  a  cakcy  and  a  cruse  of  water ^  to  Elijah,  when 
he  was  on  his  journey  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  Gody  1.  Kings 
xix.  5—8.  And  when  Abraham's  servant  was  traveling  to  Me- 
sopotamia, to  bring  aiwife  from  thence  for  Isaac,  Abraham  tells 
him,  that  God  would  send  his  angel  before  him^  Gen.  xxi.  ?*» 
and  so  make  his  journey  prosperous. 

Again,  the  angels  have  sometimes  been  sent  to  defend  God's 
people,  and  to  assure  them  of  safety,  when  exposed  to  danger: 
Thus,  when  Jacob  was  returning  from  Laban  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  ^as  apprehensive  of  the  danger  that  he  was  exposc4 
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to,  from  the  rcseptment  of  his  briotber  Esau^  it  is  said,  that  (ht 
ang-ela  of  God  met  him;  and^  when  he  saw  thewj  he  said^  This 
u  GoiPs  ho8ty  Gen.  xxxii*  1,  2»  And  vrhen  the  prophet  Elijah 
was  encompassed  about  by  the  Syrian  army,  sent  on  purpose 
to  take  him,  he  was  defended  by  an  ho^t  of  angeis  appearing  un- 
der  the  emblem  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  aictU  himj 
2  Kings  vi.  15—- 1/*  Others,  when  persecuted,  and,  as  it  were^ 
4divered  over  to  death,  have  been  preserved,  by  ithe  ministry 
0{  angds,  as  Daniel  was,  when  cast  into  the  /ra»V  den,  Dbju 
m»  22.  Others  have  been  released  from  their  chains,  and  the 
prison  doors  opened  by  them ;  as  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^pos- 
^des  were.  Acts  xii*  17.  compared  with  chap*  v.  19. 

Again,  sometimes  they  have  been  em^doyed  to  deliver  mes<* 
cages,  and  give  the  prophets  an  eiuraordinary  intimation  of  fu* 
ture  events ;  as  the  angel  Gabriel  did  to  Daniel,  Dan*  viii,  16» 
And  an  angel  was  sent  to  Zacharias,  to  foretd  die  birth  of  his 
fion,  yohn  the  Baptist^  Luke  i.  13« 

Moreover,  the  angels  of  God  have  sometimes  been  employ* 
ed  to  give  a  check  to  his  enemies,  when  they  have  attempted 
any  thing  against  his  church:  Thus  the  angel  met  Balaam  in 
the  way,  when  he  was  riding  to  seek  inchantments  against  Is- 
rael, his  way  hGin^  perverse  before  God,  Numb.  xxii.  32.  And 
another  angel  was  sent,  as  a  minbter  of  God's  justice,  in  brings 
ing  the  pestilence  on  Israel,  for  David's  tmmbering  the  people, 
who  appeared  with  his  hand  stretched  out  upon  Jerusalem  to 
destroy  it^  2  Sam.  X3dv.  16.  and  afterwards  withdrew  his  hand^ 
when  God  told  him«  It  is  enough^  and  that  it  repented  him  of 
the  evil.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  angels  shall  be  em- 
ployed, at  last,  in  gathering  together  the  elect,  from  the  four 
winds,  that  they  may  appear  before  Christ's  tribunal.  These, 
and  many  other  instances  to  the  like  purpose,  are  mentioned, 
in  scripture,  to  set  forth  the  extraordinary  ministry  of  angels. 

There  are  also  other  instances,  in  which,  diough  miracles  are 
ceased,  the  angels  are  employed  to  pei*form  sdme  works  in  the 
hand  of  providence  for  God's  people :  Thus  there  are  some  pro- 
mises, which  seem  to  be  applied  to  the  church  in  all  ages,  of 
blessings,  which  should  be  conferred  by  their  ministry;  as  when 
it  is  said.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee^  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways  ;  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands^  lest  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stoncy  Psal.  xci.  11,  12.  which  scrip- 
ture, though'it  may  hstve  a  particular  n^feacnof  to  their  ministry 
to  our  Saviour,  yet  it  seems  to  be  applicable  dso  to  his  people  ; 
and  that  promise.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  roundabout 
fhem  that  fear  him^  and  delivereth  themy  Psal.  xxxiv.  7.  is  ap- 
plicable to  them  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  is  said, 
concerning  tKe  ministry  of  angels  to  infants,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  ahvays  hehoMtheface  of  my  faihetj  which  iein  hcmfen^ 
Matt,  xviiir  lOr 
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Moreover,  the  ministry  of  angels  to  dying  saints,  who  are, 
according  to  what  our  Saviour  says  in  the  parsd)le,  carried^  by 
them,  into  Abraham^M  bosom^  LuJce  3^vi.  22.  is  universally  true 
of  ail  saints*  And  it  is  expressly  said,  with  a  peculiar  applica^ 
tion  to  the  gospel-dispensation,  that  the  angels  are  all  minutring 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  xvho  shall  be  hdrs  of  sal" 
vateoHj  Heb.  i,  14*  so  that  though  their  ministry^  as  to  many 
circunistances  thereof,  differ  from  what  it  was  of  old,  there  be* 
ing  nothing  miraculous  now  attending  it,  as  formerly  diere  was  ; 
yet  It  remains  an  undoubted  truth,  that  they  are,  and  have  been, 
m  all  ages^  made  use  of,  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  ad*- 
ministration  of  his  power,  mercy,  and  justice* 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  a  few  cautions  relating  to  this 
matter,  as  this  doctrine  is  not  to  foe  laid  down  without  certain 
restrictions,  or  limitations ;  therefore, 

1.  We  must  take  heed,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  ministry  of  angels,  that  we  don't  take  occasion 
hereby  to  set  aside  the  immediate  influence,  or  concern  of  the 
providence  of  God,  for  his  church ;  for  whatever  may  be  as- 
cribed to  angels,  as  second  causes,  oiHr  principal  regard  must 
be  to  him,  whose  ministeris  they  are ;  neither  are  we  to  entertain 
the  least  thought,  as  though  God  had  committed  the  govern* 
xnent  of  die  world,  or  the  church,  to  them ;  which  the  apostle 
expressly  denies,  when  he  sa}"^,  tlntp  the  angels  hath  he  not 
put  in  subjection  the  "world  to  comeL  Heb*  ii*  5*  therefore, 

2*  The  prsuse  and  glory  of  all  their  ministry  is  not  to  be  as* 
frribed  to  mem,  but  to  him,  who  makes  use  of  tiiem ;  nor  are 
we  to  pretend,  at  aU  times,  to  determine,  that  this  or  that  par« 
tieular  dispensation  of  providence  is  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  and  another  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  since  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  say,  that,  though  God  does  not  need  their  assistance^ 
yet  he  sometimes  sets  forth  the  sovereignty  of  his  providence, 
and  evinces  his  right  to  employ  all  his  creatures  at  his  pleasure, 
as  well  as  gives  an  additional  instance  of  his  care  of  hia 
churches,  by  employing  them  in  extraordinary  services  fot 
their  good ;  though  we  cannot,  at  all  times,  distinguish  between 
what  is  done  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  other  things 
perfbrmed  by  their  ministry* 

3,  Whatever  we  assert,  concermng  the  ministry  of  angels. 
We  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  regard  them  as  objects  Of 
divine  worship,  or  exercise  that  dependence  on,  or  give  that 
glory  to  them,  which  is  due  to  God  alone*  Nor  are  we  to  sup* 
pose,  that  God  employe  them  in  those  works  that  are  the  ef- 
lects  of  His  supematund  or  almighty  power,  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  hearts  of  his  people,  in  a  way  more  immediately  con- 
ducive to  thdr  conversion  and  salvation* 

Vol.  IL  K 
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Quest.  XX.  What  was  the  providence  of  God  toward  man  in 
the  estate  wherein  he  was  created? 

Answ.  The  providence  of  God  toward  man,  in  the  estate 
wherein  he  was  created,  was,  the  placing  him  in  paradise, 
appointing  him  to  dress  it,  giving  hnn  liberty  to  eat  of  the 

'  fruit  of  the  eardr,  putting  the  creatures  under  his  dominion^ 
and  ordaining  marriage  for  his  help,  affording  him  commu- 
nion with  himself,  instituting  the  Sabbath,  entering  into  a 

'  covenant  of  life  with  him,  upon  condition  of  persotual,  per-' 
feet,  and  perpetual  obedience ;  of  which,  the  tree  of  life  was 
a  pledge ;  and  forbidding  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  upon  the  pain  of  death, 

IN'  this  answer,  we  have  an  account  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  respecting  the  outward^  and  the  spiritual^  coa^ 
cevns  of  man. 

I.  As  to  what  respects  his  outward  estate,  we  have  an  ac* 
count, 

1.  Of  God's  fixing  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  was  to  be 
in  paradise,  a  very  lar^  and  most  delightful  garden,  of  God's 
own  planting,  an  epitome  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  which, 
as  it  were,  presented  to  his  view  the  whole  world  in  miniature; 
so  that  herein  he  might,.wtdiout  travelling  many  miles,  behold 
the  most  beautiful  land'-skip  which  the  world  afforded,  and  par* 
take  of  all  the  fruits,  with  which,  it  was  stored.  The  whole 
world,  indeed,  was  given  him  for  a  possession ;  but  thid  was, 
as  it  were,.a  ^tore-house  of  its  choicest  fruits,  and  the  peculiar 
seat  of  his  residence. 

We  find  the  word  paradise  used,  in  scripture,  sometimes  to 
signify  a  delightful  garden,  and  sometimes  it  is  taken,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  to  signify  heaven^  Luke  xxiii.  43.  2  Cor. 
xii.  4.  Rev^  ii,  7.  by  which  application  thereof,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  this  earthly  paradise,  in  which  man  was  placed,  waa 
a  kind  of  type  of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  which,  had  he  re- 
tained his  integrity,  he  would  have  been  possessed  of,  and 
which  they,  who  are  saved  by  Clirist,  shall  oe  brought  to. 

Here  we  ,may  take  notice  of  the  conjectures  of  some  ancient 
and  modem  writers  concerning  it,  more  especially  as  to  what 
respects  that  part  of  the  world  wherein  it  was  situate;  and 
whether  it  is  now  in  being,  or  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  it,  at 
this  day.  Many  have  given  great  scope  to  their  conception 
.about  the  situation  of  paradise,  and  some  conjectures  are  so  ab* 
surd,  that  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  As, 

(i.)  Some  have  thought  that  it  was  situate  in  some  place, 
superior  to,  and  remote  from  this  globe  of  the  earthy  in  which 
we  live  ;  but  they  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  this 
supposition,  and  nodiing  can  be  niore  contrary  to  the  account 
w«  nave  thereof  in  scripture* 
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(2*)  Others  fancy^  that  there  was  really  no  such  place,  but 
that  the  whole  account  we  have  thereof,  in  Gen.  ii.  is  allegori- 
cal ;  thus  Origen,  Pbilo,  and  some  modem  writers :  but  no  one 
can  justly  suppose  this,  who  duly  weighs  the  historical  account 
we  have  of  it,  in  scripture,  with  that  sobriety  and  knpartiaii^ 
that  he  ought;  for,  according  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  we 
may  turn  any  thing  into  an  sdiegory,  and  so  never  come  to  any 
determinate  sense  of  scripture,  but  what  the  wild  fancies  of  men 
suggest* 

(3»)  Others  have  supposed,  that  the  whole  world  was  one 
^eat  garden,  or  paradise,  and  that  when  naan  was  placed  there- 
in, it  was  so  described,  to  signify  the  beauties  of  nature,  before 
4iey  were  lost,  by  the  curse  consequent  on  sin^  But  this  cannot 
be  true,  because  God  first  made  man,  and  then  planted  this  gar" 
den^  and  afterwards /it/t  hm  into  it  y  Gen.  ii.  8.  and  after  the  fall, 
he  drove  him  out  of  it  ^  chap.  iii*24«  But,  passing  by  these  ground- 
less conjectures,  something  may  be  determined,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, concerning  the  situation  thereof,  and  more  agreeable  to 
scripture ;  therefore, 

(4.)  It  was  situate  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon,  to  the 
north-east  end  of  the  land  of  Canaan*  This  appears^ 

1^^,  From  the  country  adjacent  to  it,  which  is  called  Eden, 
out  of  which  the  river  that  watered  it  is  ssud  to  proceed,  chap* 
ii*  10.  This  country  was  afterwards  known  by  the  same  name, 
and  is  elsewhere  reckoned  among  those  diat  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria had  conquered,  Isa*  xxxvii*  12* 

2<%,  Two  of  the  riyers,  that  proceeded  fiom  Eden,  which 
watered  paradise,  were  well  known  in  after-ages,  viz.  Hidde- 
kel,  or  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  especially  the  latter,  of  which 
we  often  read  in  scripture ;  and  it  is  certain  they  were  in  Me- 
sopotamia; therefore  the  garden  of  Eden  was  there*  And,  as  it 
was  tibe  finest  plantation  in  the  world,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  climates  therein,  not  situate  too  far  northward,  so  as 
to  be  frozen  up  in  winter ;  nor  too  near  the  equator  soutji-ward, 
so  as  to  be  scorched  with  excessive  heat  in  sunu^r;  this  was 
,the  place  of  man's  residence  at  first,  (a) 

But  if  any  are  so  curious  in  their  enquiries,  as  to  desire  to 
know  the  particular  spot  of  ground  in  which  it  was  %  diat  is  not 
to  be  determined*  For  though  the  place  where  paradise  was^ 
must  still  be  in  being,  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
yet  there  are  no  remains  of  it,  Aat  can  give  any  satisfaction  to 
the  curiosity  of  men,  with  relation  thereunto ;  tor  it  is  certain, 
that  it  was  soon  destroyed  as  a  garden,  pardy  by  the  flaming 
sword,  or  stream  of  fire,  which  was  designed  to  guard  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life,  that  man  might  no  more  come  to  it ;  and 
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faj  Vide  Br.  Wells'  Sacred  Geography y  and  the  excursione  smezed  to  it. 
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thereby  to  signify,  that  it  ceased  to  be  an  ordinaDce^for  his  failli 
concerning  dbie  way  in  which  eternal  life  was  to  be  obtsuned^ 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  this  stream  of  fire,  which  is 
called  a  flaming  swoixl,  destroyed,  or  burnt  up,  this  garden ;  and^ 
besides  this,  the  curse  of  God,  by  which  the  earth  brought  forth 
briars  and  thorns,  affected  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  so  that,  by  reason  thereof,  and  for  want  of  ctJture,  it 
soon  lost  its  beauty,  and  so  could  not  well  be  distinguished  from 
the  barren  wilderness*  And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  since  the 
ik>od,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  altered,  that  it  is  a  vain  thkig 
for  travellers  to  search  for  any  traces  thereof,  or#to  pretend  tQ 
determine,  within  a  few  miles,  the  place  where  it  was. 

Having  considered  the  place  of  man's  abode,  to  wit,  para* 
dise,  we  have, 

2.  An  account  of  his  secular  employment  therein.  He  was 
appointed  to  dress,  or  nlanure  it;  from  whence  we  may  take 
occasion  to  observe,  that  a  secular  employment  is  not  inconsis* 
tent  with  perfect  holiness,  or  a  person's  enjoying  communion 
with  God,  and  that  blessedness  which  arises  from  it :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  reckoned  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  |s  a  preservative  against  idleness,  and  those  temptations  that 
oftentimes  attend  it*  Notwithstanding,  though  man  was  employ- 
(pd  in  this  work,  it  was  performed  without  that  labour,  fatigue, 
smd  uneasiness,  which  now  attends  it,  or  those  disappointments^ 
and  perple3(ities,  which  men  are  now  exposed  to,  whose  secular 
callings  are  a  relief  against  poverty,  and  a  necessary  means  for 
their  comfortable  subsistence  in  the  world,  which  had  not  man 
fell,  would  not  have  been  attended  with  those  inconveniences 
that  now  they  are,  as  the  consequence  of  that  curse,  which  sin 
brought  with  it ;  s^  it  is  said.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  breads  Qen*  iii*  19. 

3«  We  have  a  farther  account  of  the  provision  that  provi- 
dence made  for  man's  subsistence ;  the  great  variety  of  fruits, 
which  the  earth  produced,  were  given  him  for  food,  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  only  excepted.  From  whence  we 
may  observe,  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  man  in  pa- 
radise, and  that  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
men  shall  be  supported,  without  food,  when  changed  and  adapted 
to  such  a  way  of  living,  as  is  inconsistent  with  this  present  state ; 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  expression  of  the  apos- 
|le,  Meats  for  the  belly y  and  the  belly  for  meats ;  but  God  shall 
destroy  both  it  and  theniy  1  Cor.  vi.  13. 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  enquire,  whether  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  the  only  food  which  man  lived  on,  not  only  be- 
fore the  fall,  but  in  several  following  ages  ?  or,  whether  flesh 
was  eaten  before  the  flood?  It  seems  most  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  nature,  to  suppose,  that  he  would  never  have  fouxid 
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out  such  an  exoedient,  as  killing  the  beasts,  and  eating  their 
^esh  to  subsist  him,  had  he  not  received  an  express  direction  to 
do  it  from  God,  which  rendered  it  a  duty.  And  we  have  a  par- 
ticular intimation  of  this  grant  given  to  Noah,  after  the  deluge^ 
when  God  says,  Every  moving'  thing-  that  liveth^  namely,  every 
dean  beast,  shall  be  meat  for  yoUy  Gen*  ix.  3.  from  whence  some 
conclude,  that  there  was  no  flesh  eaten  before  this ;  and  that  the 
distinction,  which  we  read  of,  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  which  Noah  brought  with  him  into  the  ark,  respected 
either  such  as  were  fit  or  unfit  iov  sacrifice ;  or  the  clean  beasts 
were  such  as  God  afterwads  designed  for  food ;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  kind  of  prolepsis  in  their  being  called  clean  at  that 
time. 

Xhe  principal  reason  that  induces  some  to  suppose  this,  is^ 
.  because  we  read,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned,  that  when 
Ood  directed  Noah,  and  his  posterity,  to  eat  flesh,  and  consi- 
dered this  as  a  peculiar  gift  of  providence,  he  said,  Even  ae  the 
green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things;  that  is,  as  when  I  cre- 
ated man  at  first,  I  gave  him  every  herb  bearing  seed^  which  is 
upon  the  face  t>f  all  the  earthy  ^and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is 
she  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed^  that  it  should  be  to  him  for 
meat;  but  now  have  I  given  you  all  things^  Gen.  i.  29.  that  is, 
have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  your  food  by  giving  you 
a  liberty  to  feed  on  flesh ;  where  the  manner  of  expression  seems 
to  intimate,  that,  in  this  respect,  man's  food  diifered  from  what 
it  was  before.  This  conjecture,  for  that  is  tl)e  most  that  I  can 
call  it,  seems,  to  me,  to  have  equal,  if  not  greater,  probabili^ 
in  it,  dian  the  contrary,  which  is  the  commonly  received  opi- 
znon  relating  hereunto ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  then  we  may  observe, 
if  we  compare  the  food,  by  which  man  subsisted,  with  the  lengdi 
of  his  life,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  that  the  most  simple 
diet  is  the  most  wholesome ;  when  men  become  slaves  to  their 
appetites,  and  pamper  themselves  with  varie^  of  meats,  they 
do,  as  it  were,  dig  meir  own  graves,  and  render  their  lives  shor- 
ter, than  they  would  be,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  man's  not  feeding  on  flesh,  was 
such  a  diminution  of  his  happiness,  that  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  innocency*  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  fbr 
man  to  feed  on  what  the  earth  produced,  wa^  no  mortification 
or  unhappiness,  to  him ;  especially  if  it  were,  by  a  peculiar 
blessing  of  providence,  adapted  to,  as  well  as  designed  for  his 
nourishment,  as  being  his  only  food ;  in  which  case  none  of 
those  consequences  would  ensue,  which  would  now  attend  a 
person's  being  wholly  confined  thereto.  If  this  way  of  living 
was  so  far  from  destrojring,  or  weakening  the  constitution  of 
men^  that  it  tended,  by  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God,  not  only 
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to  nourish,  but  to  maintain  health,  and  was  medicinal,  as  weljl 
as  nourishing,  and  so  conducive  to  long  life  ;  and  if  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  before  that  alteration,  which  they  might  probably 
sustain  by  the  deluge,  or,  at  least,  before  the  curse  of  God  was 
brought  upon  the  earth  by  man's  sin,  differed  vastly  from  what 
they  now  are,  both  as  .to  the  pleasantness  of  their  taste,  and 
their  virtue  to  nourish  ;  if  .these  things  are  supposed,  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  any  degree  of  unhappiness,  though  man,  at  this 
time,  might  have  no  other  food,  but  what  the  earth  produced  : 
But  this  I  reckon  among  the  dumber  of  those  probable  conjec- 
tures, concerning  which  it  is  not  very  material'to  determine, 
whether  they  are  true  or  false. 

4.  God  gave  man  dominion  over  all  creatures  in  this  world, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  htput  them  under  his  feety  Psal.  viii.  6. 
which  not  only  argues  a  superiority  of  nature,  but  a  propriety 
in,  and  liberty  to  use  them,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own 
advantage.  No  creature  was  in  itself  a  snare  to  him,  or  a  ne- 
cessary occasion  of  sin ;  for  as  the.  creature  at  first,  to  use  the 
Apostles  phrase,  was  not  liable  to  the  bondage  of  corruption^  so 
it  was  not  subject  to  vanity^  Rom.  viii.  20, 21.  by  an  inclination 
that  he  had  in  his  nature  to  abuse  it.  And  as  for  those  creatures 
which  are  now  formidable  to  man,  as  the  lion,  the  tyger,  &c* 
these,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  had  not  that  fierceness  in  their 
nature,  before  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  curse  consequent  there- 
upon, so  that  our  first  parents  could  make  as  much  use  of  them, 
and  had  them  as  much  under  their  command,  as  we  have  the 
tamest  creatures.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  diat  diey  did  not 
prey  upon,  and  devour  one  another,  as  now  they  do,  since  pro- 
vidence provided  the  produce  of  the  earth ybr  their  food^  Gen. 
i.  30.  and  therefore,  by  a  natural  instinct,  they  sought  it  only 
from  thence ;  so  that  die  beasts  devouring  one  another,  as  well 
as  their  being  injurious  to  man,  is  a  standing  mark  of  the  curse 
of  God,  which  was  consequent  on  sin. 

We  read  of  a  tjme  in  which  the  church  is  given  to  expect, 
that  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together ^  mdthe  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  bullock^  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpenfs  meat  / 
they  shall  not  hitrt^  nor  destroy y  in  all  God^s  holy  mountain^  Isa. 
Ixv.  25.  which,  if  it  shall  be  literally  accomplished,  is  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  so  at  first,  as  it  cont^ns  a  prediction  of  the 
restoring  of  this  •part  of  nature,  in  some  respects,  to  its  first  es- 
tate. But,  supposing  it  only  to  be  a  metaphorical  description  of 
the  church's  happy  state  in  future  ages  ;  the  prophet's  usmg  this 
metaphor,  argues  the  possibility  of  the  thing's  being  literally 
true,  and  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  man^s  fallen  state  that  it  is 
not  so  now,  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  otherwise  at  first. 
Such  (Conjectures  ns  the^^  may  b^  ^xtesed,  if  we  dont  pretend 
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them  to  be  articles  of  faith,  npr  think  it  worth  our  while  to  con- 
tend with  those  who  deny  them. 

5*  It  is  farther  observed,  that  God  ordained  marriage  for 
man'§  help,  and  that  not  only  in  what  concerns  the  conveniences 
of  this  life,  but  as  a  means  to  promote  his  spiritual  welfare,  as 
such  a  nearness  of  relation  lays  the  strongest  obligations  to  it ; 
and  also  that  the  world  might  be  increased^  without  any  sinful 
expedient  conducive  thereunto ;  and  herein  there  was  a  stand- 
ing precedent  to  be  observed  by  mankind,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
that  hereby  the  unlawfulness  of  polygamy,  and  other  violations 
of  the  seventh  commandment,  might  evidendy  appear  *. 

II.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  con- 
versant about  'man's  spiritual  concerns,  and  that  in  three  res- 
pects, namely,  in  granting  him  communion  with  hinfkelf,  in  in- 
stituting  the  Sabbath,  and  entering  into  a  covenant  of  life  with 
I^im. 

!•.  Man,  in  the  estate  in  which  he  wa&  created,  was  favoured 
with  communion  with  God :  This  supposes  a  state  of  friend- 
ship, and  is  opposed  to  estrangement,  separation,  or  alienation 
from  him ;  and,  as  the  result  hereof, 

(1.)  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  glory  to  him,  and  that 
not  only  in  an  objective  way,  or  barely  by  giving  him  a  con- 
viction, that  he  is  a  God  of  infinite  perfection,  which  a  person 
may  have,  who  is  destitute  of  communion  with  him  :  but  he  dis^- 
played  his  perfections  in  such  a  manner  to  him,  so  as  to  let  him 
^ee  his  interest  therein,  and  that,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  in- 
tegritv,  they  were  engaged  to  make  him  hs^py, 

(2.)  This  communion  was  attended  with  access*  to  God, 
without  fear,  and  a  great  delight  in  his  presence ;  for  man,  be- 
ing without  guilt,  was  not  afraid  to  draw  nigh  to  God ;  and,  be- 
ing without  spot,  as  made  after  his  image,  he  had  no  shame,  or 
confusion  of  lace,  when  standing  before  him,  as  a  holy,  sin-ha- 
ing  God* 

(3.)  It  consisted  in  his  being  made  partaker  of  those  divine 
influences,  whereby  he  was  excited  to  put  forth  acts  of  holy 
obedience  to,  and  love  and  delight  in  him,  which  were  a  spring 
and  fountain  of  spiritual  joy« 

Nevertheless,  though  this  communion  was  perfect  in  its  kind, 
as  agreeable  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  at  first,  yet  it  was  not 
so  perfect,  as  to  degree,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  he  continu- 
.  ed  in  his  integrity,  till  he  was  possessed  of  those  blessings,  which 
would  have  been  the  consequence  diereof ;  for  then  the  soul 
would  have  been  more  enlarged,  and  made  receptive  of  greater 
degrees  of  communion,  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  hea- 
ven* He  waS)  indeed,  at  first,  in  a  holy  and  happy  state,  yet  he' 

*  Si9  Qt4esl,  cxjslIx. 
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wats  not  in  heaven,  and,  though  he  enjoyed  God^  it  was  m  or« 
dinances,  and  not  in  an  immediate  way,  and  accordingly  it  was 
necessary  for  him  constantly  to  address  himself  to  him,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  spiritual  life,  which  he  had  received,  ijo 
gether  with  his  being ;  and  this  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  state 
of  innocency,  any  more  than  the  maintenance  of  our  natund 
lives,  by  the  use  of  proper  food,  is  inconsistent  widi  health,  or 
argues  an  infirm,  or  sickly  constitution,  or  any  need  of  medi- 
cine to  recover  it  j  jret  our  lives  would  be  more  confirmed,  and,- 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  less  precarious,  if  God  had  ordained 
that  they  should  nave  been  supported  widiout  diese  means. 

This  may'servc^  to  illustrate  the  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween the^appiness  that  the  saints  enjoy,  in  God's  immediate 
presence  m  heaven,  and  that  which  is  expected,  as  the  result  of 
our  daily  access  to  him,  in  ordinances,  wherein  we  hope  for 
some  farther  degree  of  communion  with  him ;  the  former  of 
these  man  would  have  attended  to,  had  he  stood  ;  the  latter  con- 
tained  in  it,  that  state  in  which  he  was  in  innocency  :  but  inas- 
much as  there,  can  be  no  communion  with  God,  but  what  has 
a  proportionable  degree  of  delight  and  pleasure  attending  it ; 
this  our  first  parents  may  be  said  to  have  experienced,  which- 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  that  state  in  which  they  were, 
though  this  joy  was  not  so  complete,  as  that  is  which  they  are 
possessed  of,  who  have  not  only  an  assurance  of  the  impossibili- 
ty of  losing  that  communion,  which  they  have  with  God  at  pre« 
sent,  but  are  arrived  to  a  state  of  perfect  blessedness. 

2.  God  sanctified  and  instituted  die  Sabbath  for  man's  more 
immediate  access  to  him,  and,  that  he  might  express  his  gra- 
titude for  the  blessings  he  was  made  partaker  of,  and  might 
have  a  recess  from  that  secular  employment,  which,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  he  was  engaged  in.  This  was  therefore  a  great 
privilege ;  and,  indeed,  the  Sabbadi  was  a  pledge,  or  :shadow, 
of  an  everlasting  Sabbath,  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in 
heaven,  had  he  not  forfeited,  and  lost  it,  by  his  &11.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  to  thisliead  un- 
der the  fourth  commandment  ;*  and  therefore  all  that  we  shall 
add,  at  present,  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  as  a  day  of 
rest  for  man,  even  while  he  remained  in  a  state  of  innocency. 
This  appears  from  its  being  blessed  and  sanctified,  upon  the 
occasion  of  God's  resting  from  his  work  of  creation ;  therefore 
it  was,  at  that  time,  set  apart  to  be  observed  by  him. 

Object*  1.  It  is  objected,  that  it  might  then  be  sanctified  with 
this  view,  that  man  should  observe  it  after  his  fall,  or,  in  parti- 
cular, at  that  time  when  the  observation  of  it  was  enjoined. 

Ansru.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  never  was  any 
ordinance  instituted,  but  what  was  designed  to  be  observed  by 

•  See  Qtiest  cxvi.  .^ 
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wan,  immediately  after  the  institution  thereof.  Now  the  sane- 
tification  of  tKe  Sabbath  imports  as  much  as  its  institution,  or 
setting  apart  for  i  holy  use ;  therefore  tre-  cannot  but  suppose^ 
that  God  designed  that  it  should  be  observed  by  man  in  luno- 
cencj'.  .... 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  ohjected,  that  it  is  inconsistent  witb 
the  happy  state,  in  which  man  was  created,  for  God  to  appoint 
a  day  of  rest  for  him^  to  ht  then  observed ;  for  rest  supposes 
labour,  and  therefore*  is  more  agreeable  to  that  state  into  which 
he  brought  himself  by  sin,  when,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he 
was  to  eat  bread. 

Ansxu.  Though  it  is  true,  man,  in  innocenty,  was  hot  expo- 
sed to  that  uneasiness  and  fatigue  that  attended  his  employment  ' 
after  his  fall,  neither  was  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  a  burdieh 
to  him,  so  as  that  he  needed  a  day  of  rest  to  give  him  ease,  itt 
that  respect ;  yet  a  cyssatioh  from  a  secular  employment,  atten- 
'ded  with  a  more  immediate  access  to  God  in  his  holy  institu- 
tions, wherein  he  might  hope  for  a  greater  degree  ot  commu- 
nion 'vv'ith  him,  was  not  inconsistent  with  that  degree  of  holi-  ** 
ness  ar.d  happiness,  in  which  he  was  created,*  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  was  short  of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  so  that^ 
thftugh  heaven  is  a  state,  in  which  the  saints  enjoy  an  ever- 
lasting Sabbath,  it  does  not  follow  that  man,  how  happy  soever 
he  was  in  paradise,  was  so  far  favoured  therein^  as  that  a  day 
of  rest  was  inconsistent  with  that  state. 

3.  We  shall  proceed  to  enquire  how  the  providence  of  God  • 
.  had  a  njore  immediate  reference  to  the  spiritual  or  eternal  hap- 
piness of  man,  in  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  wittx 
him,  under  which  head  we  are  to  consider  /the  personal  con- 
cerns of  our  first  parents  therein-  (a) 

■r^      ■  ■■       ■     -  ■    ■  ■    ■       ■  ^  ^    ■     I   ■  ■    ■       ■■  ■  ■  I      T  ■  ■    ^.      ,  ■  ■  ■  ■»!  I  ^ 

(a)  If  there  had  been  a  period  in  which  there  was  absolutely  no  existence, 
there  would  never  have  been  any  things  Either  man,  or  his  Creator^  or  one  moto 
remote,  has  been  from  eternity,  unless  we  admit  the  contradiction  of  an  etenud 
succession.  But  because  to  create  implies  power  and  wisddmy  ¥rfaicfa  we  hate 
not  the  least  reason  to  imagine  any  creature  <:an  possess,  either  man,  and  the. 
world  he  possesses,  have  always  been,  or  their  tnaker.  The  history  of  man,  th^ 
structure  of  Umeuages,  the  face  of  the  ground,  &c.  shew  that  man  and  his  habi- 
tation have  not  been  irom  eternity;  therefore  God  is  eternal.  As  all  excellency 
is  in  himself,  or  derived  from  him,  his  bi^piness  depends  onl;^  on  himself;  aUd 
the  worlds  lie  ha^  made,  are  so  far  pleasing  as  they  exhibit Ibimself  to  himself. 
He  could  have  made  his  intelligent  creatures  aU  confirmed  in  holiness,  but  he 
chose  to  confer  libertr,  which  was  a  blessing  till  abused.^  He  kn$v{  aU  the  coD- 
sequence^,  tod  that  these  would  e:^ercise  hu  mercy  and  justice.  Partial  evU  he 
determined  should  produce  universal  good,  and  that  no  evil  ibbuld  tak£  place^ 
•    but  that  which  should  eventually  praise  him. 

The  first  intelligent  creatures  were  pur^  spiritual,  and  each  stood  or  fell  ibr 
himself.  He  unitol  in  man  the  sphitual  and  corporeal  natnits ;  he  formed  his 
soul  innocent  and  holy,  and  made  ample  provision  for  the  comfort  of  his  body  3 
and  as  it  would  have  been  ificonvenient  to  have  brought  all  of  the  human  &mily^ 
Which  were  to  be  in  erciy  genenUon;  upoh  the  earth  at  one  time^  «itd  ntidX  tMo 
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(I.)  The  dispensation  thejr  were  under  was  tKat  of  a  cove-^ 
nant*  This  is  allowed  by  most,  who  acknowledge  the  imputa^ 
tion  oi  Adam's  sin,  and  die  universal  corruption  of  nature,  as  ' 
consequent  thereupon.  And  some  call  it,  a  covenant  of  tnno^ 
Ci^ci/^  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  with  man  while  he  was  in  a 
atate  ol  innocency ;  others  call  it,  a  covenant  of  worts,  because 
perfect  obedience  was  enjoined,  as  the  condition  of  it,  and  so 
It  is  opposed  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  there  was  no  provi- 
sion made  therein  for  any  display  of  grape,  as  there  is  in  that 
covenant  which  we  are  now  under ;  but^  in  this  answer,  it  ift 
called  the  covenant  of  life^  as  having  respect  to^  the  blessings 
promised  therein. 

It  may  seem  indifferent  to  some,  whether  it  ought  to  be  term* 
ed  a  covenant,  or  a  law  of  innocency ;  and,  indeed,  we  would 
Bot  contend  about  the  use  of  a  word,  if  many  did  not  design,  ^ 
6y  what  they  say,  concerning  its  being  a  law^  and  not  properly 
a  covenant,,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  deliial  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam^s  sin ;  or  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  consider  him  as 
BO  other  than  the  natural  head  of  his  posterity,  which,  if  it 
were  •to  be  allowed^  would  effectually  overthrow  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  as  contained  in  some  following  answers.  There- 
fore we  must  jcndeavour  to  prove  that  man  was  not  barely  ^m- 
der  a  law,  but  a  covenant  of  works  |  and,  that  we  may  proceed 
with  more  clearness,  we  shall  premise  some  things,  in  general, . 
concerning  the  difference  between  a  law  and  a  covenant. 

a»_   .,— ^.^         ■  i«i      ■■         ■■!» «  -  <       ■  «l         ■         ■  i*  ■        .      I  p     I         I  ■  I       I    ■«      iJSBW     • 

80,  that,  every  one  standing  or  fi^Lilmg'  tor  lumseit,  the  earth  should  be  the  com- 
mon habitation  of  being's  perfectly  holy,  Bappy,  aad  ii7[^mortal,  and  ahib  of  cuirsed 
perishing  beings,  he  constituted  the  first  man  a  representative  of  bis  race.  **  Let 
Ott  make  many**  the  mce  in  one.  To  be  fruitful,  multiply,  fill,  and  subdue  the 
earth,  weie^irected  to  the  race.  •*  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  flhalt 
die."  He  did  die  spiritually,  he  lost  his  innocence,  became  the  subject  of  guUt^  > 
diame,  and  fear ;  and  all  his  posterity  inherit  the  fallen  nature.  Being  already 
cursed,  when  afterwards  arraigned  and  sentenced,  it  was  only  necessary  to  curse 

4  his  enjoyments  in  this  >yorUl.  Ifis  posterity  were  included,  for  they  are  subjec. 
ted  to  the  same  afflictions  and  death.  If  they  had  not  been  ineluded  in  the  &en-^ 
tence  ^  dust  thoU  art,^and  unto  dust  slialt  thou  return,''  as  t1iey  were  a  part  of 
his  dust,  not  dying,  .t  >vouid  not  have  been  accomplished.  That  he  represented 
the  race  appears  also  ftt)ui  this,  that  tlie  command  was  given  to  him  before  h^ 
wife  was  formed,  and  also  because  it  does  not  appear  that  her  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  her  guilt:,  and  m.serable  condition  until  he  had  eaten  of*  the  fruit ;  then 
••  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened." 

The  remedy  was  provided  before  the  creation,  and  nothing  can  be  shdwn  to 
prt>ve  th.it  it  is  not  complete  in  every  instimce  when  tliere  is  not  actual  guilt. 
That  the  woman  w;.is  to  have  a  seed  the  first  parent  heard  announced  in  the  sen* 

,  tence  against  the  tempter,  whilst  standing  in- suspense  momently  in  expectation 
of  that  de<Ah  which  had  been  threatened.  Wthe  plural  had  been  UBed,this  could 
haVe  been  no  intimation  of  the  seed  Clirisft.  Why  was  the  word  voman  used, 
which  exchides  the  man,  and  not  the  term  mon,  which  would  have  embraced 
both,  unless  the  Suit  of  the  virgm>  was  intended  ?  It  is  all  one  great'  m*hole,  per- 
fectlvsecn  only  to  G(xi  liimself.  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdoia 
amd  Knowledge  of  God  *,  how  unseArchabk  are  his  jud^j^cnts^  and  his  ways  past 
finding  oat/' 
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A  law  is  the  revealed  will  of  a  sovereign,  in  which  a  debt  of 
obedience  '»  demanded,  and  a  punishment  threatened,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  in  case  of  disobedience* 
And  here  we  must  consider,  that  as  a  subject  is  bound  to  obey 
a  law';  so  he  cannot  jusdy  be  deprived  of  that  which  he  has 
a  natural  right  to,  but  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  therefore  obe- 
.  dience  to  a  law  gives  him  a  right  to  impunity,  but  nothing  more 
ihan  this ;  whereas  a  covenant  gives  a  person  a  right,  upon  his 
fulfilling  the  conditions  thereof,  to  all  those  privileges,  which 
are  stipulated,  or  pronrised  therein^  This  may  be  illustrated^ 
by  considering  it  as  applied  to  human  forms  of  government,  in  . 
which  it  is  supposed  that  every  subject  is  possessed  of  some 
things,  which  he  has  a  natural  or  political  right  to,  which  he 
cannot  justly  be  deprived  of,  unless  he  forfeit  them  by  violating 
the  law,  which,  as  a  subject,  he  was  obliged  to  obey ;  there- 
fore,  though  his  obedience  give  him  a  right  to  impunity,  or  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  life  and  estate,  yet  this  does 
not  entitle  him  to  any  privilege,  which  he  had  no  natural  right 
to.  A  king  is  not  obliged  to  advance  a  subject  to  great  honours^ 
because  he  has  not  forfeited  his  life  and  estate  by  rebellion :  but 
in  case  he  had  promised  him,  as  an  act  of  favour,  that  he  would 
confer  such  honours  upon  him,  upon  condition  of  his  yielding 
obedience  in  some  particular  instances,  then  he  woitld  have  a 
right  to  them,  not  as  yielding  obedience  to  a  law,  but  as  ful-  ^ 
filling  the  conditions  of  a  covenant. 

This  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  considering  the  case  of 
Mephibosheth.  He  had  a  natural  and  legal  right  to  his  life 
and  estate,  which  descended  «to  him  from  his  father  Jonathanr, 
,  because*  he  behaved  himself  peaceably,  and  had  not  rebelled 
against  David ;  but  this  did  not  entitle  him  to  those  special  fa- 
vours which  David  conferred  upon  him,  such  as  eattng^  bread 
at  his  table  cofttmually^  2  Sam.  ix.  13.  for  those  were  the  re* 
suit  of  a  covenant  between  David  and  Jonathan ;  in  which  Da- 
vid promised,  that  he  would  shew  kindness  to#his  house  after 
hinu '  Now,  to  apply  this  to  our  present  case,  if  we  consider 
our  first  parents  only  as  under  a  law,  their  perfect  obedience  to 
it,  it  is  true^  would  have  given  them  a  right  to  irapuratyn  since 
punishment  supposes  a  crime ;  therefore  God  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  perfections,  have  punished  them,  had  they 
not  rebelled  against  him.  I  do  not  say,  that  God  could  not,  in 
consistency  with  his  perfections,  have  taken  away  the  blessings 
that  he  conferred  upon  them,  as  creatures,  in  a  way  of  sove- 
reignty, but  this  he  could  hot  do  as  a  judge ;  so  that  man  would* 
have  been  entirely  exempted  from  punishment,  as  long  as  he 
had  stood.  But  this  would  not,  in  the  least,  have  entitled  Jiim 
to  any  superadded  happiness,  unlesa  there  had  been  a  promise 
made,  which  gave  him  ground  to  expect  it,  in  case  he  yielded 


(Qibedlence ;  and  if  there  were,  then  that  dispensation,  which  be« 
£or6  contained  the  form  of  a  l%w,  h^^ving  this  circun^stance  ad-* 
ded  to  it,  ijrould  afterwards  contain  the  form  of  a  covenant,  and 
flo  give  him  a  right  to  that  super-^fulded  happiness  promised 
herein,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covei^ant.  Therefore,  if 
ore  can  prove  ^wHich  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  before  we  dis* 
jRiiss  diis  subject)  not  qnly  that  man  was  obliged  to  yield  per-  ^ 
(ect  obedience,  as  being  under  a  law;  but  that  he  was  given  to 
expect  a  super-added  happiness,  consisting  either  in  the  grace 
9f  confirraiation  in  his  present  state,'or  in  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ij^ss ;  tl^en  it  will  follow,  that  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  it, 
^  case  of  yielding  that  obedience,  according  to  the  tenor  of  thia 
dispensation,  as  containing  in  it  the  nature  of  a  covenant* 

This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  just  difference  between  a  law  and 
a  covenant,  as  applicable  to  this  present  argument,  and  conse- 
quently must  conclude,^  that  the  dispensation  man  was  under, 
contained  both  the  ideas  of  a  law  and  a  covenant :  his  relation 
to  God,  as  a  creature,  obliged  him  to  yield  perfect  obedience 
to  tlie  divine  will,  as  containing  the  form  of  a  law;  and  this 
perfect  obedience,  had  it  been  performed,  would  have  given 
Jxim  a  right  to  the  hejavenly  blessedness,  by  virtue  of  that  pro* 
xnise,  which  God  was  pleased  to  give  to  man  in  this  dispenaa- 
tion,  as  ih  contained  in  i^  the  nature  of  a  covenant.  And  this 
will  farther  appear,  when  we  consider, 

•  •  (2.)  The  blessing  promised  ift  this  covenant,  namely,  life. 
This,  in  scripture,  is  used  sometimes  to  signify  temporal,  and, 
at  other  times,  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings :  we  have  both 
these  senses  joined  together  in  the  apostle's  words,  where  we 
read  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  tv  come,  I  Tim^  . 
iv,  8.  Moreover,  sometimes  life  and  blessing,  or  blestsedness, 
are  put  together,  and  opposed  to  death,  as  containmg  in*  it-  all 
the  ingredients  of  evil,  Deut.  xxx.  19*  in  which  scripture,  when 
Moses  exhorts  them  to  choose  life,  he  doth  not  barely  intend 
a  natural  life,  o(  outward  blessings,  for  these  there  is  ho  one  but 
chooses,  whereas  many  are  hardly  persuaded  to  make  choices 
of  spiritual  life.  •  - 

In  this  head  we  are  upon,  we  consider  life,  as  .including  in 
it,  both  spiritual  and  eternal  blessedness;  so  it  is  to  be  under^ 
stood,  whfen  our  Saviour  says.  Strait  is  the  gatCy  and  narrow 
is  the  way,  which  Uadeth  unto  life;  Matt.  vii.  14.  and  else- 
where, If  thou  wilt  enter  into  lifelieep  the  commandments,  chim. 
xix.  1 7.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  Adam  having  such 
,a  promise  as  this  made  to  him,  upoii  condition  of  peifect  obe* 
dience,  he  was  given  to  expect  some  privileges,  which  he  was 
|iot  then  possessed  of,  which  included  in  them  the  ei^oyment 
of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  therefore  this  dispensation,  tluit 
he  wa9  imder,  may  well  be  called  a  covenant  of  life. 
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But,  since  this  is  so  necesaasy  a-  subject  to  Be  ineHstod  oq^  vro 
shall  offer  some  arguments  to  prove  it.  Some  have*  thought  thaib 
it  might  be  proved  from  Hos*  vi*  7*  which  they  choose  to  ren- 
der, Thq/y  Hie  Adam^  have  transgressed  the  eox^enant;  from 
whence  they  conclude,  tl»t  Adam  waa  under  a  covenant ;  and 
so  they  suppose  that  the  word  Adam  ts  taken  for  the  prefer 
name  of  our  first  parent^  as  it  is  prob2yble  it  is  eUew^ier^,  uj%. 
when  Job  says,  If  J  caifered  tny  irtxnsffressions^  as  Adtm^  Job 
xx^*  3d.  alluding  to  those  trifling  excuses  which  Adam  made^ 
to  palliate  his  sin,  immediately  after  his  fall,  Gen.  iii.  12.  And 
there  are  some  expositors  who  conclude^  that  this  is  no  impro- 
bable sense  of  this  uxt  :"*  yet  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  or 
it.;  because  the  words  may  be  rendered  as  they  are  in  our  trans* 
lation,  They^  Hie  me?ij  &C  ^ •  d*  according  to  the  custom  of 
vain  man,  they  have  transgressed  the  covenant;  or,  they  are 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  are  disposed  to  break 
covenant  with  God.  In  the  same  sense  the  apostle  uses  the 
words,  when  reproving  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  Are  ye  not 
carnal^  and  walk  as  men^  1  Cor.  iii«  S. 

Therefore,  passing  this  by,  let  us  enquire^  whether  it  may 
not^  in  some  measure,  be  {M-oved  from  that  scripture,  which  is 
often  brought  for  this  purpose.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof^ 
thou  shah  su^ly  die^  Gen.  ii.  17*  from  whence  it  is  argued, 
that,  if  man  had  retained  his  integrity,  he  woaM  have  been 
made  partaker  of  the  heavenly  blessedness.  Many,  indeed,  are 
so  far  from  thinking  this  an  argument  to  prove  this  matter,  that 
they   bring  it  as  an  objection  against  it,  as  though  God  had 
given  man  hereby  to  understand,  that  he  was  not,  pursuant  to 
th^  nature  of  a  covenant,  to  expect  any  farther  degree  of  hap- 
piness dian  what  he  was  already  possessed  of;  but,  agreeably 
to  the  sanction  of  a  law,  death  was  to  be  inflicted^  in  case  of 
disobedience ;  and  life,  that  is,  the  state  in  which  he  wad  crea- 
ted, should  be  continued^  as  long  as  he  retained  his  integrity. 
As  when  a  legislator  threatens  his  subjects  with  death,  in  case 
they  are  guilty  of  rebellion^  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  thence, 
but  that,  if  they  do  not  rebel,  they  shall  be  continued  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  what  they  had  a  natural  right  to,  as  sub- 
jects, and  not  that  they  should  be  advanced  to  a  higher  degree 
of  ^gnity*  This  sense  of  (he  text,  indeed,  enervates  the  force 
of  the  argument,  taken  from  it,  to  prove,  that  man  was  under  a 
covenant*  But  yet  1  would  not  wholly  give  it  up^  as  contain- 
ing  in  ^t  nothing  to  support  the  argument  we  are  defending. 
For  this  threatening  was  denounced,  not  only  to  signify  God's 
will  to  punish  sin,  of  the  certain  event  that  should  follow  upon 

*  Vid  GrgLittB^.  vi.  7.  MUd  latina  Juec  inCerpretatio  von  di*pUeeti  ri/  semua 
HcMtf  mcut  jidom^  qrdajmctttm  msum-violcnfit^  expuitut  eH  (:r  Bedene  ;  ita  aqwffn 
ett  ex  ma  terra  es^eUi,  ,  * 


it,  but  as  a  Inotive  to  obedience ;  and  therefore  it  includes  in  it 
a  promise  of  life,  in  case  he  retained  his  integrity. 

The  question  therefore  is ;  what  is  meant  by  diiis  life  ?  or^ 
Aether  it  has  any  respect  to  the  heavenly  blessedness  r  In  an- 
swer to  which,  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude  but  that  it  has ; 
since  that,  is  so  often  ui^erstood  by  the  word  life  in  scripture : 
thus  it  is  said^  Hear  and  your  soul  shall  Itve^  Isa.  iv«  3*  and.  If 
thou  wilt  enter  trU$  life^  keep  the  commandments^  Matt*  xix*  IT* 
and  in  many  other  places;  therefore  why  should  not' (if e^  in 
this  place,  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  I  So,  on  the  other  hand^  ' 
when  death  is  threatened,  in  several  scriptures  it  implies  a  pri- 
vation of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  and  not  barely  a  loss  of 
diose  blessings,  which  we  are  actually  possessed  ot. 

Moreover,  Adam  could  not  but  know  God  to  be  the  Foun-^ 
tain  of  blessedness,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  very  defec- 
tive in  knowledge ;  and,  when  he  looked  into  himself,  he  would 
find  that  he  was  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  blessedness,  than 
he  did  at  present  enjoy,  and  (which  was  yet  more)  he  had  a 
desire  thereof  implanted  in  his  very  nature*  Now  what  can  be 
inferred  from  hence,  but  that  he  would  conclude  that  God,  who 
gave  him  these  enlarged  desires,  after  some  farther  degrjee  of 
happiness  arising  from  communion  with  him,  would  give  him 
to  expect  it,  in  case  he  retained  that  holiness,  #hich  was  im- 
planted in  his  nature  ? 

But,  that  it  may  farther  appear  diat  our  first  parents  were 
given  to  expect  a  greater  degree  of  happiness,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  dispensation,  that  they  were  under,  was  properly 
federal,  let  it  be  considered ;  that  the  advantages  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  procure  for  his  people,  which  are  pro- 
mised to  them,  in  the  second  covenant,  are,  for  substance,^ 
the  same  with  those  which  man  would  have  enjoyed,  had  he 
not  fallen ;  for  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  losty 
and  to  procure  the  recovery  of  forfeited  blessings.  But  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  purchase  eternal  life  for  them  ;  there- 
fore this  would  have  been  enjoyed,  if  there  had  been  no  need 
of  purchasing  it,  viz*  if  man  had  retained  his  integrity. 

The  apostle,  speaking  of  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  into 
tbe  world,  observes.  Gal.  iii.  13,  14.  not  only,  that  it  was  to 
redeem  us  from  the  curse^  or  the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
hnvj  but  that  his  redeemed  ones  might  be  made  partakers  of 
the  blessing'  of  Abraham^  Which  was  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
including  in  it,  that  God  would  be  his  Qod^  his  shield^  findfx*' 
ceeding  great  reward^  Gen.  xvii.  7«  compared  with  chap,  sn^ 

*  When  J$peak  tfthe  advantaget  hdnfr^  fyr  substance  the  same,  it  U  tuppM$d^ 
thai  there  ore  wme  Hrcutiutancet  ofglo/ry^  in  vHeh  thai  sahotion  that  -wcu  pitrcha-- 
§ed  bu  Chrift,  t^fenfrtm  that  happineu  vMch  Adam  -wivtd  hapoe  bcfnp9ue^9»d  o/^ 
hadhspemitsdin  his  ndsgrit^ 
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1«  flzid  the  same  apostle  dsewhere  speaks  of  Christ's  haviag 
redeemed  them  that  were  under  the  knv^  that  is,  the  curse  of 
the  violated  la\v,  pr  covenant^  that  we  might  receive  the  adop* 
Hon  of  none ^  GaL  iv.  4,  5«  that  is,  that  we  might  be  made  par- 
takers oi  ail  the  privileges  .of  Qod's  children,  which  certainly 
include  in  them  eternal  life* 

Again^  there  is  another  scripture  that  farther  supports  this 
'  argument,  taken  from  Rom*  yiii.  S,  4.  What  thelceu)  *couid  not 
do^  in  that  it  waa  weak  through  thejlesh^  God  sending  hts  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinfidfeshy  and^forsin^  condemned  sin  in 
the  fleshy  that  the  righteousness  of  the  km)  might  hefuifilled  m 
us  ;  w^icb  is  as  though  he  should  say,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  first  covenant,  eternal  life  was  not  to  be  expected,  since 
it  was  become  weak,  or  could  not  give  it,  because  man  could 
not  yield  perfect  obedience,  which  was  the  condition  thereof: 
But  .God's  sending  his  own  Son  to  perform  this  obedience  for 
us,  was  an  expedient  for  our  attaining  tlaiat  life,  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  This  seems  to  be  the  general 
9cope  and-  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  text ;  and  it  is  agreea* 
ble  to  the  sense  of  many  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  ad* 
vantages  that  believers  attain  by  Christ's  death,  as  compared 
with  me  disadvantages  which  man  sustained  by  Adam's  fall ; 
therefore  it  follows,  that,  had  Adam  stood,  he,  and  all  his  pos- 
terity, would  have  attained  eternal  lifeu 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  Adam,  inasmuch  as  he  was  giv«n  to  expect^ 
that,  if  he  had  yielded  perfect  obedience,  he  should  have  been 
possessed  of  the  heavenly  blessedness*  But  supposing  this  be 
not  allowed  of,  and  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  it  are  rec** 
koned  inconclusive,  it  woiidd  be  sufiicient  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  would  argue  the  dispensation  that  Adam  was  under 
to  be  that  of  a  covenant,  if  God  had  only  promised  him  the 
grace  of  confirmation,  and  not  to  transplant  him  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly  paradise ;  for  such  a  privilege  as  this, 
which  woidd  have  rendered  his  faQJmpossible,  would  have 
contained  so  advantageous  a  circum^stance  attending  the  state 
in  which  he  was,  as  would  have  plainly  proved  the  dispensa* 
tion  he  was  under  to  be  federal.  Therefore,  before  we  dis- 
miss this  head,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  that  appear,  and 
consider, 

1.  That  to  be  confirmed  in  a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness, 
waia  necessary^  to  render  that  state  of  blessedness,  in  which  he 
was  created  compleat;  for  whatever  advantages  he  was  possess* 
ed  of,  it  would  have  been  a  great  allay  to  th«m  to  consider^ 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  lose  them,  or  through  any  act 
of  inadvertency,  in  complying  with  a  temptation  to  fall,  and 
ruin  himself  for  e^er.    if  the  saHits  in  heaven^  who  sre  ad- 
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vanced  to  a  greater  degree  of  blessedness,  were*  not  confirmed 
in  it;  if  -it  was  possible  for  diem  to  lose^  or  fall  from  it,  it 
would  render  their  joy  incomplete  j  much  more  would  th<i  hap- 
piness of  Adam  have  been  s6)  if  he  had  been  to  have  continu- 
ed for  ever,  without  this  privilege. 

2*  If  he  had  not  had  ground  to  expect  the  grace  of  confir- 
mation in  holiness  and  happiness,  upon  his  yielding  perfect 
obedience,  then  this  perfecf  obedience,  could  4iot,  in,  any  res- ' 
pect^  in  propriety  of  speaking,  l)e  said  to  have  been  condition- 
ti^  unless  you  suppose  it  a  condition  of  the  blessings  which  he 
was  then  possessed  of;  which  seems  not^so  agreeable  to  tl^ 
idea  contained  in  the  word  condition^  which  is  considei^d  as  a 
motive  to  excite  obedience,  taken  from  some  blessing,  which 
would  be  consequent  thereupon.  But,  if  this  be  npt  aVlovred 
to  have  sufficient  weight  in  it,  let  me  add, 

3.  That  it  is  agreeable  to,  and  tends  very  much-  to  advance 
the  ^or3r  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  God  not  to  leave- an  in- 
nocent creature  in  a  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty,  as  to  the 
continuance  of  his  hoRness  and  happiness ;  which  he  wo^Id 
have  done,  had  he  not  promised  him  the  grace  of  confirma- 
tion, whereby  he  would,  by  his  immediate  interposure,  have 
prevented  every  thing  that  might  have  occasioned  his  fail. 

4.  This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  the  method  of  God's 
dealing  with  other  siiikss  creatures,  whom  he  designed  to 
make  completely  blessed,  and  so  monuments  of  his  abundant 
goodness.  Thus  he  dealt  with  the  holy  angels,  ^nd  thus  he 
will  deal  with  his  saints,  in  another  world ;  the  former  arc,  the 
other  shall  be,  when  arrived  there,  confirmed  in  holiness  and 
happiness;  and  why  should  we  suppose,  that  the  goodness  of 
God  should  be  less  glorified  towards  man  at  first,  had  he  re- 
tained his  integiity?  Moreover,  this  will  farther  appeat,  if  we 
consider,  ^    . 

5.  That  the  (lispensation  of  providence,  which  Adam  was 
Under,  seems  to  carry  in  it  the  nature  of  a  state  of  probation*. 
If  he  was  a  probationer,  it  must  either  be  for  the  heavenly  glo- 
vy,  or,  at  least,  for  a  farthet^  degree  of  happiness,  containing  in 
it  this  grace  of  confirmation,  which  is  the  least  that  can  be  sup- 
posed, if  there  w^e  any  promise  given  him ;  and,  if  all  other 
dispensations  of  providence,  towards  man,  contain  so  many 
great  and  precious  promises  in  them,  as  it  is  certain  they  do  f 
ean  we  suppose  that  man,  in  his  state  of  innocency,  had  no  pro- 
mise given  him?  And,  if  he  had,  then  I  cannof  but  conclude,- 
that  God  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  proved.  • 

Object.  1.  The  apostle,  in  some  of  the  scriptures  but  now  re- 
ferred to,  calls  the  dispensation,  that  Adam  was  under,  ^  lawf 
therefore  we  hftve  no  ^usd  to  cali  it  a  covenant. 
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Answ.  It  is  true,  it  is  often  called  a  law;  but  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  had  two  ideas  included  in  it,  which  are  not  op-* 
posite  to,  or  inconsistent  with  each  odier,  namely,  that  of  a  latir^ 
and  a  covenant.  As  man  was  under  a  natural  and  indispensa^ 
ble  obligation  to  yield  perfect  obedience,  and  was  liable  to  eter- 
nal death,  in  case, of  disobedience^  it  had  in  it  the  form  and 
sanction  of  a  law ;  and  this  is  not  incotisistent  with  any  thing 
that  has  been  before  suggested,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  that,  besides  this,  there  was  something  added  to  it 
that  contained  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  which  is  all  that  we 
pretend  to  prove ;  and  therefore  the  dispensation  may  justly 
take  its  denomination  from  one  or  the  other  idea^  provided^ 
when  one  is  mentioned,  the  other  be  not  excluded*  If  we  call 
it  a  law,  it  was  such  a  law,  as  had  a  promise  of  super-added 
blessedness  annexed  to  it ;  or  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  call  it  a 
covenant,  it  had,  notwithstanding,  the  obligation  of  a  law,  since 
it  was  made  with  a  subject,  who  was  bound,  without  regard  to 
liis  arbitrary  choice  in  this  matter,  to  fulfil  the  demands  thereof^ 
Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  against  what  has  been  said 
concerning  man's  having  a  promise  of  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness given  him,  upon  condition  of  obedience,  that  this  is  a  pri- 
vilege peculiarly  adapted  to  the  gospel-dispensation  {  and  that 
our  Saviour  was  the  first  that  made  it  known  to  the  World,  as 
the  apostle  says,  that  life  and  immortality  is  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel^  and  made  manifest^  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christy  2  Tim.  i.  lO.  and  therefore  it  was  not 
made  known  by  the  law,  and  consequendy  there  was  no  pro- 
mise thereof  made  to  Adam  in  innocency;    and  the  apostle 
sa3rs  elsewhere,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  ofall^  that  is,  into 
heaven,  was  not  yet  made  manifest^  while  the  first  tabernacle 
rvas  yet  standings  till  Christ  came,  who  obtained  eternal  re* 
demptionfor  usy  Heb.  ix«  8,  11,  12«  From  whence  they  argue» 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Adam  had  any  pro- 
mise, or  expectation,  founded  thereon,  of  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness ;  and  consequently  the  argument  taken  from  thence  to 
^yrove,  that  the  dispensation  he  was  under,  was  that  of  a  cove- 
nant, is  not  conclusive. 

Answ*  It  seems  very  strange,  that  any  should  infer,  from  the 
scriptures  mentioned  in  the  objection,  that  eternal  life  was  al« 
together  unknown  in  the  world  till  Christ  caQie  into  it^  inas- 
much as  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures  is  plainly  this :  in  the 
former  of  theni,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  life  and  immortali'* 
ty  as  brought  to  Hght  by  the  gospel^  nothing  else  can  be  inten- 
ded, but  that  this  is  more  fully  revealed  by  the  gospel,  than  it 
Was  before ;  or,  that  Christ  revealed  this  as  a  purchased  pos- 
session, in  which  respect  it  could  not  be  revealed  before.  And« 
if  this  be  opposed  to  the  revelation  given  to  Adsim  ^  life  and 
Vol*  II.  M 
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immort^ity,  in  the  first  covenant ;  it  may  be  notwithstanding^ 
distinguished  from  it :  for  though  the  heavenly  blessedness  was 
contained  therein ;  yet  it  was  not  considered,  as  including  in  it 
the  idea  of  salvation^  as  it  does  to  us  when  revealed  in  the 
gospeL 

As  to  the  latter  of  those  scriptures^  concerning  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all^  that  b.  into  heaven,  not  being  made  manifesi 
while  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standings  the  meaning  there* 
of  is,  that  the  way  of  our  redemption,  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  not 
so  clearly  revealed,  or  with  those  circumstances  of  glory  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  as  it  is  by  the  gospel;  or,  at  least,  whatever 
discoveries  were  made  thereof,  yet  the  promises,  had  not  their 
full  accomplishment,  till  Christ  came  and  erected  the  gospel- 
dispensation ;  this,  therefore,  doth  not,  in  the  least,  militate 
against  the  argument  we  are  maintaining.  Thus  concerning  the 
blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  namely,  life,  by  which  it 
farther  appears  to  be  a  federal  dispensation. 

(3.)  We  are  now  to  consider  the  condition  of  man's  obtain- 
ing this  blessing,  which,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer,  was^ 
personal,  perfect,  and  perpetual  obedience^ 

1.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  obedience,  which  was  agree- 
able to  his  character,  as  a  subject,  and  thereby  to  own  the  so-^ 
vereignty  of  his  Creator,  and  Lawgiver,  and  due  equity  of  his 
law,  and  his  right  to  govern  him,  according  to  it,  which  obli- 
gation was  natural,  necessary,  and  indispensible* 

2*  This  obedience  was  to  be  personal,  that  is,  not  performed 
by  any  other  in  his  behalf,  and  imptited  to  him,  as  his  obedience 
was  to  be  imputed  to  all  his  posterity ;  and  therefore,  in  that 
respect,  it  would  not  have  been  personal,  as  applied  to  them ; 
but  as  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  in  the  secoiid 
covenant. 

3.  It  was  to  be  perfect,  without  the  least  defect,  and  that 
both  in  heart  and  life.  He  was  obliged  to  do  every  thing  that 
God  required,  as  well  as  abstain  from  every  thing  that  he  for* 
bade  him  ;  ilierefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  it  was  only  his 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit  that  would  ruin  him,  though  that 
Was  the  particular  sin  by  which  he  fell ;  since  his  doing  aay 
other  thing,  that  was  in  itself  sinful,  or  his  neglecting  any  thing 
tftat  was  required,  would  equally  have  occasioned  his  fall. 

But  since  we  are  considering  man's  obligation  to  yield  obe* 
dience  to  tlie  divine  law,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  it  was  ne-^ 
cesaary  that  there  should  be  an  intimation  given  of  the  rule,  or 
matter  of  his  obedience,  and  consequently  that  the  law  of  God 
should  be  made  known  to  him ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  that  a  law  should  be  enacted,  but  promulgated,  before 
the  subject  is  bound  to  obey  it.  Now  the  law  of  God  was  made 
known  to  man  two  ways,  agreeable  to  the  twofold  distiactioa 
thereof. 
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lst<,  The  law  of  nature  was  written  on  his  heart,  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  did- as  much  discover  itself,  as  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  law.  In  this  respect,  the  whole  law  of  nature 
might  be  said  to  be  made  known  to  him  at  once ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  communicated  to  him,  with  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  his  soul,  and  was,  as  it  were,  instamped  on  his  na- 
tare ;  ao  that  he  might  as  well  plead,  that  he  was  not  an  intel- 
ligent creature,  as  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
this  law. 

'2dlyj  As  there  were,  besides  this,  several  other  positive  laws, 
that  ntian  was  obliged  to  yield  obedience  to,  though  these  could 
not,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  written  on  his  heart;  yet 
he  had  the  knowledge  hereof  communicated  to  him*  Whether 
this  was  done  ali  at  once,  or  at  various  times,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  determine ;  however,  this  we  must  conclude,  that  these  posi- 
tive laws  could  not  be  known  in  a  way  of  reasoning,  as  the  law 
^f  nature  might*  But,  since  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  God  was  pleased,  in  different  ways  and  times,  to 
communicate  his  mind  and  will  to  man,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  all  those 'positive 
laws,  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey. 

What  the  number  of  these  laws  was,  we  know  not;  but,  as 
there  have  been,  in  all  ages,  various  positive  laws  relating  to 
instituted  worship,  doubtless,  Adam  had  many  such  laws  re- 
vealed to  him  though  not  mentioned  in  scripture.  This  I  cannot 
but  observe,  because  some  persons  use  such  modes  of  speaking 
about  this  matter,  as  though  there  were  no  other  positive  law, 
that  man  was  obliged  to  obey  but  that  of  his  not  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or,  together  with  it,  that 
which  related  to  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  (a) 

4.  The  obedience,  which  man  was  to  perform,  was  to  be  per- 
petual ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  understai^d,  that  it  was  to  be 
performed  to  eternity,  under  the  notion  of  a  condition  of  the 
covenant,  though  it  certainly  was,  as  this  covenant  contained 
in  it  the  obligation  of  a  law.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  obvi- 
ous ;  for,  when  any  thing  is  performed,  as  a  condition  of  ob- 
taining a  subsequent  blessing  it  is  supposed  that  this  blessing 
is  not  to  be  conferred  till  the  condition  L^  performed*  But  that 
is  inconsistent  wifh  the  eternal  duration  c^  this  .ohedience,  on 
the  performance  whereof  the  heavenly  bleseedness  was  to  b^ 
conferred ;  and  therefore,  though  divines  often  use  the  word 
perpettudy  when  treating  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  understood 
with  this  limitation,  that  man  was  to  obey,  without  any  inter- 
ruption or  defect,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion ;  and  this  obedience  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  dispen- 
sation, as  it  was  federal :  but,  when  this  state  of  trial  was  over. 
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^nd  the  blessing,  promised  on  this  condition,  conferred,  then, 
thotigh  the  same  obedience  was  to  be  performed  to  eternity,  it 
would  not  be  considered  as  the  condition  of  a  covenant,  but  as 
the  obligation  of  a  law.  And  this  leads  us  to  enquire, 

Whether  we  may  not,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  a  sinful  curiosity,  determine  any  thing  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  man's  continuance  in  a  state  of  trial,  ber 
fore  the  blessing  promised,  at^  least,  that  part  of  it,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  grace  of  confirmation,  would  have  been  conferred 
upon  him%  Though  I  would  not  enter  into  any  subject  that  ie 
over-curious,  or  pretend  to  determine  that  which  is  altogether 
uncertain,  yet,  I  thiuk  this  is  not  to  be  reckoned  so,  especially 
if  we  be  not  too  peremptory,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  modesty^ 
in  what  respects  this  matter.  All  that  I  shall  say^  concerning  it^ 
is,  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  our  first  parents  would  have 
continued  no  longer  in  this  state  of  probation,  but  would  have 
attained  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  is  a  considerable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  as  soon  as 
thty  had  children  arrived  to  an  age  capable  of  obeying,  or  sin- 
ning, themselves,  which,  how  long  that  would  have  been,  it  is  a 
vain  thing  to  pretend  to  determine. 

The  reason  why  divine3  suppose,  that  Adam's  state  of  pro- 
bation would  have  continued  no  longer,  is,  because  these  chil« 
dren  must  then  either  be  supposed  to  have  been  confirmed  in 
that  state  of  holiness  and  happiness,  in  which  diey  were  or  not^ 
If  they  had  been  confirmed  therein,  then  they  would  have  at* 
tained  the  blessings  of  this  covenant,  before  Adam  had  fulfilled 
the  condition  thereof.  If  they  had  not  been  confirmed,  then  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  have  fallen,  and  yet  for  him  to  have 
stood  ;  and  so  his  performing  the  condition  of  the  covenant, 
would  not  have  procured  the  blessing  hereof  for  them,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof.  When  our  first  parents  would 
have  been  removed  from  paradise  to  heaven,  and  so  have  at- 
tained the  perfection  pf  the  blessings  contained  in  this  covenant, 
it  would  be  a  vain,  presumptuous,  and  unprofitable  thing  to  enr 
quire  into. 

(4.)  The  last  thing  observed,  in  this  answer,  is  what  some 
call  the  seals  annexed  to  this  covenant,  as  an  ordinance  design- 
ed to  confirm  their  faith  therein ;  and  these  were  the  two  trees 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  of  which  the  tree  of  life  was  more  pro- 
'  parly  called  a  seal,  than  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

1.  Concerning  the  tree  of  life,  several  thing-s  may  be  observ- 
ed, 

Ist^  It  was  a  single  tree,  not  a  species  of  trees,  bearing  one 
sort  of  fruit,  as  some  suppose ;  This  is  evident,  «because  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  garden^ 
Gen.  ii.  9. 

2dly^  The  fruit  thereof  is  said^  in  the  same  scripture,  to  be 
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pkasant  to  the  sights  and  good  for  food^  as  well  as  that  of  other 
trees,  which  were  ordained  for  tlie  same  purpose^  It  is  a  vain 
thing  to  enquire  what  sort  of  fruit  it  was ;  and  it  is  better  to 
confess  our  ignorance  hereof,  than  to  pretend  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written. 

.3^/y,  It  is  called  the  tree  of  life.  Some  suppose,  that  the  prin«i> 
cipal,  if  not  the  only  reason,  of  its  being  so  called,  was,  because 
it  was  ordained  to  preserve  man's  natural  life,  or  prevent  any 
decay  of  nature  ;  or  to  restore  it,  if  it  were  in  the  least  impair* 
ed,  to  its  former  vigour.  And  accordingly  they  suppose,  that^ 
though  man  was  made  immortal,  yet  some  things  might  hav^ 
happened  to  him,  which  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  impair 
his  health,  in  some  degree,  and  weaken  and  destroy  the  tempe- 
rament of  his  bodr,  by  which  means  death  would  gradually,  ac- 
cording to  the  coSrse  of  nature,  be  brought  upon  him  :  But,  as 
a  relief  against  this,  he  hajd  a  remedy  always  at  hand;  for  the 
fruit  of  this  tree,  by  a  medicinal  virtue,  would  effectually  re* 
store  him  to  his  ibrmer  state  of  health,  as  much  as  meat,  drink, 
and  rest,  have  a  natural  virtue  to  repair  the  fatigues,  and  sup-  ' 

ply  the  necessities  of  nature,  in  those  who  have  the  most  health- 
ful constitution,  which  would,  notwithstanding,  be  destroyed, 
without  the  usf  thereof.  But,  though  there  be  somewhat  of  spi- 
rit and  ingenuity  in  this  supposition ;  j^et  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose, that  tht:  use  ox  any  other  food  might  have  the  same  effect^ 
which  would  be  always  ready  at  hand,  whenever  he  had  occasion 
for  it,  or  wherever  he  resided  ?  • 

Therefore  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  reason,  of  the  tree  of  life's  being  so  called,  was  because  it 
was,  by  God's  appointment,  a  sacramental  sign  and  ordinance 
for  the  faith  of  our  first  parents,  that,  if  they  retained  their  in- 
tegrity, they  might  be  assured  of  the  blessed  event  thereof,  to 
wit,  eternal  life,  of  which  this  was,  as  it  is  called  in  this  answer,  • 
a  pledge ;  and  it  contained  in  it  the  same  idea,  for  substance,  as 
otl^er  sacraments  do,  namely,  as  it  was  designed  not  to  confer, 
but  to  signify  the  blessing  promised,  and  as  a  farther  means  to 
encourage  their  expectation  thereof:  Thus  our  first  parents  were 
lo  eat  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  other 
sacramental  signs,  with  this  view,  that  hereby  the  thing  signifi* 
ed  might  be  brought  to  their  remembrance,  and  they  might  take 
occasion,  at  the  same  time,  to  rely  on  God's  promise,  relating 
to  the  blessing  which  they  expected ;  and  they  might  be  as 
much  assured,  that  they  should  attain  eternal  life,  in  case  they 
persisted  in  their  obedience,  as  they  were,  that  God  had  given 
them  this  tree,  and  liberty  to  eat  thereof,  with  the  expectation 
of  this  Uessing  signified  thereby* 

Now,  to  ma]ke  it  appear,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  sacrament 
tal  sign  of  eternal  life,  which  was  promised  in  this  covenant. 
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we  may  consider  those  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
whereby  the  heavenly  glory  is  set  forth  :  thus  it  is  said.  To  him 
that  avercometh  wiU  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  oflife^  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  ofGod^  Rev.  ii.  f.  and  elsewhere,  Bks^ 
9ed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments^  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  oflife^  chap.  xxii.  14.  It  seems  very  plsun,  that 
this  respects,  in  those  scriptures,  the  heavenly  glory,  which  is 
called  tiie  }few  Jerusalem  :  or  it  has  a  particular  application  to 
that  state  of  the  church,  When  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyeSy  and  there  shall  be  no  mere  deaths  neither  sor* 
row  nor  crying^  chap.  xxi.  4.  and  it  is  mentioned  immediately 
after,  Chrises  conwig  qtuckhf^  and  his  rewards  being  with  him^ 
chap.  XKii.  1%.  and  there  are  several  other  passages,  which 
might  be  easily  observed,  which  agree  only  with  the  heavenly 
state.  Therefore,  since  this  glory  is  thus  described,  why  may 
we  not  suppose,  that  the  heaveoJy  state  was  signified  by  this 
tree  to  Adam,  in  paradise  I 

And,  that  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
nothing  is  more  common,  in  scripture;  than  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  represent  the  thing  signified  by  the  sign  :  Thus  sanctifica* 
tion,  which  was  one  thing  signified  by  circumcision,  is  called, 
The  circumcision  made  without  hands ^  Coloss.  ii.  11.  and  re* 
generation,  which  is  signified  by  baptism,  is  called,  our  beinf 
horn  of  water ^  John  iii.  5.  and  Christ,  whose  death  was  signi* 
fied  by  the  passover,  is  called,  Our  Pof^^ver,  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Ma* 
ny  other  instances,  of  the  like  nature,  might  be  produced ;  there* 
lore,  since  the  heavenly  glory  is  represented  by  the  tree  of  life, 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  reason  of  its  being  so  call* 
ed,  was,  because  it  was  ordained,  at  first,  to  be  a  sacramental 
sign  or  pledge  of  eternal  life,  which  our  first  parents  were  giv* 
en  to  expect,  according  to  die  tenor  of  that  covenant,  which 
they  were  under? 

Object*  1.  It  is  objected,  by  some,  that  sacramental  signs, 
ceremonies,  or  types,  were  only  adapted  to  that  dispensation, 
which  the  church  of  the  Jews  were  under,  and  therefore  were 
not  agreeable  to  that  state  in  which  man  was  at  first* 

Answ.  The  ceremonial  law,  it  is  true,  was  not  known,  nor 
did  it  take  place,  while  man  was  in  a  state  of  innocency  ;  nor 
was  it  God  s  ordinary  way  to  instruct  him  then  by  signs ;  yet 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  state,  for  God  to  ordain  one  or 
two  signs,  as  ordinances,  for  the  faith  of  our  first  parents,  the 
signification  whereof  was  adapted  to  the  state,  in  which  they 
were,  any  more  than  our  Saviour's  instituting  two  significant 
ordinances  under  the  gospel,  viz*  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, as  having  relation  to  the  blessings  expected  therein,  is 
inconsistent  with  this  present  dispensation,  in  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonial  law,  any  more  than  our  first 
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parents  had*  And  all  this  argues  nothing  more,  than  that  God 
may,  if  ht,  pkascs,  in  any  state  of  the  church,  instruct  them  in 
those  things,  which  their  faith  should  be  conversant  about,  in 
what  way  he  pleases. 

Obj^cU  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  tree  of  life  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  sacramental  sign  of  the  covenant,  which  our 
first  parents  were  under,  but  rather,  as  was  before  observed,  an 
expedient,  to  render  them  immortal  in  a  natural  way,  inasmuch 
as  when  man  was  fallen,  yet  the  tree  of  hfe  had  still  the  same 
virtue  :  Accordingly  it  is  said.  Lest  he  put  forth  hie  hand^  and 
take  of  the  tree  of  Hfhy  and  eat  and  live  for  ever;  therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  /lim  forth  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden;  and  he 
drove  out  the  man :  and  placed  cherubim  and  a  gaming'  srword^ 
•which  turned  every  way^  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life^ 
Gen*  iii*  22, 23,  24.  And  some  extend  this  objection  so  far,  as 
that  they  suppose  man  did  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  before  he 
fell,  which,  had  he  done,  he  would  by  virtue  of  his  eating  of 
it,  have  lived  for  ever,  notwithstanding  his  sin  ;  or  if,  as  soon 
as  he  had  fallen,  he  had  had  that  happy  thought,  and  so  had 
«aten  of  it,  he  might,  even  then,  have  prevented  death ;  and 
therefore  God  drove  him  out  of  paradise,  that  he  tnight  not 
eat  of  it,  that  so  the  curse,  consequent  upon  his  fall,  might  take 
effect* 

Answ.  The  absurdity  of  this  objection,  and  the  method  of 
reasoning  made  use  of  to  support  it,  will  appear,  if  we  const* 
der,  that  there  was  something  more  lost  by  man's  fall,  besides 
immortality,  which  no  fruit,  produced  by  any  tree,  could  re- 
store to  him.  And,  besides,  man  was  then  liable  to  that  curse, 
which  was  denounced,  by  which  he  was  under  an  indispensa* 
ble  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dust,  from  whence  he  was 
taken ;  and  therefore  the  tree  of  life  could  not  make  this  threat- 
ening of  no  effect,  though  man  had  eaten  of  it,  after  his  fall : 
But,  since  the  whole  force  of  the  objection  depends  on  the 
sense  they  put  on -the  text  before-mentioned,  agreeable  there- 
unto, the  only  reply  that  we  need  give  to  it  is,  by  considering 
what;  is  the  true  and  proper  sense  thereof. 

When  it  is  said,  God  drove  out  the  many  lest  he  shoidd  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life,  axid  tive  for  ever;  the  meaning  thereof  is,  as 
though  he  should  say.  Lest  the  poor  deceived  creature,  who  is 
now  become  blind,  ignorant,  and  exposed  to  error,  should  eat 
of  this  tree,  and  think  to  live  for  ever,  as  he  did  before  the  fall, 
therefore  he  shall  be  driven  out  of  paradise*  This  was,  in  some 
respect,  an  act  of  kindness  to  him,  to  prevent  a  mistake,  which 
might  have  been  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  in  turning  him  aside 
from  seeking  salvation  in  the  promised  seed.  Besides,  when  the 
thing  signified,  by  this  tree,  was  not  to  be  obtained  that  way^ 
in  which  it  was  before,^  ceased  to  be  a  sacramental  si^ ;  and 
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therefore,  as  he  had  no  right  to  it,  so  it  would-  have  been  no 
less  than  a  profanation  to  make  a  religious  use  of  it,  in  his  fal- 
len state. 

2.  The  other  tree,  which  we  read  of,  whereof  our  first  pa- 
Y^nts  were  forbidden  to  eat,  upon  pain  of  death,  is  called,  The 
tree  of  knowledge^  of  good  and  eviL  Though  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  was,  in  itself,  proper  for  food,  as  w^ell  as  that  of  any  other ; 
yet  God  forbade  maflfi  to  eat  of  it,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty, 
and  that  he  might  hereby  let  him  know,  that  he  enjoyed  nothing 
but  by  his  grant,  and  that  he  must  abstain  from  things  appa- 
rently good,  if  he  require  it.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  pretend  ts 
determine  what  sort  of  fruit  this  tree  produced  :  it  is  indeed, 
a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  it  was  an  apple  tree,  or 
some  species  thereof;  but,  though  I  will  not  determine  this  to 
be  a  vulgar  error,  yet  I  cannot  but  tlunk  it  a  groundless  con- 
jecture * ;  and  therefore  I  would  rather  profess  my  ignorance 
as  to  this  matter. 

As  to  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
of  good  and  evil;  some  have  given  great  scope  to  their  im- 
annations,  in  advancing  groundless  conjectures :  thus  the  Jew- 
ish historian  f,  and,  after  him,  several  rabbinical  writers,  have 
supposed,  that  it  was  thus  described,  as  there  was  an  internal 
virtue  in  the  fruit  thereof,  to  brighten  the  minds  of  men,  and, 
in  a  natural  way,  make  them  wise.  And  Socinus,  and  some  of 
his  brethren,  have  so  far  improved  upon  this  absurd  supposi- 
tion, that  they  have  supposed,  that  our  first  parents,  before  they 
^  ate  of  this  tree,  had  not  much  more  knowledge  than  infants 
have,  which  they  found  on  the  literal  sense  they  give  of  that 
scripture,  which  represents  tliem  as  not  knowinc;  that  they  were 
naked  r^.  But  enough  of  these  absurdities,  which  carry  in  them 
their  own  confutation.   I  cannot  but  think,  it  is  called  the  tree 

•  TTie  principal  argument  brtnight  to  proroe  tfdg,  is  the  appUctUion  of  that  scrip- 
twe,  to  tiio  purpose,  in  Cant.  viii.  5. 1  raised  thee  up  under  the  apple  tree ;  there 
thy  inotlier  brought  thee  forth,  as  if  he  should  say,  the  church,  teheti  fallen  hy  our 
fast  parents  eating  the  fruit  of  this  treCj  -was  raised  vp,  vhen  the  Messiah  -wax  fret 
promised.  But,  though  this  be  a  truth,  yet  whether  it  be  the  thing  intended,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  that  scripture,  is  uncertain.  Jisfar  the  opinion  of  those  roho  suppose 
it  was  a  Jig-tree,  as  Theodoret,  [  Vid.  Quest.  xxviU.  in  Cen.]  andsome  other  ancient 
'writers  i  that  has  no  other  foundation,  but  what  -we  read,  concermng  ottr  first  parents 
sewing  fig  leaves  together,  and  makdng  tliemselves  aprons,  which,  they  suppose,  was 
done  before  they  dejmrted  from  the  tree,  their  shame  immediately  suggesting  the  ne* 
cessity  thereof   Mut  others  tMnk^  that  whatever  tree  it  were,  it  certatTt^y  teas  not  a 

fig-tree,  because  it  eon  hardly  be  supposed  but  that  our  first  parents,  having  a  sense 
rf guilt,  as  well  tu  shame,  would  be  afraid  so  much  at  to  touch  that  tree,  wfdch  had 
occasioned  tfieir  ruin.  Others  conclude,  that  it  was  a  vine,  because  our  Saviour  ap- 
pointed that  wine,  which  the  vine  produces*,  should  be  used,  iti  commemoriAutg  his 
death,  which  remoi^d  the  effects  of  that  curse,  which  sin  brought  on  the  world:  but 
this  is  a  vain  and  trifiivig  method  of  reasoning,  and  tUscwers  what  lengths  some  men 
run  in  their  absurd  glosses  on  scripture. 
f  Vid.  Joseph.  Antiquit.  Lib.  I,  cup.  M, 

♦  Vid,  Ssdn,  de  Stat.  Prim.  Horn.  ^  Smtdc.  de%sT,  ^  J^nt  Dei,  JFV^ 
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of  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  to  signify,  that  as  man  before 
knew,  by  experience,  wh^t  it  was  to  enjoy  that  good  which  God 
had  conferred  upon  him,  the  consequence  of  his  eating  thereof 
would  be  his  having  an  experimental  knowledge  of  evil. 

All  that  I  shall  add,  concerning  this  prohibition,  which  God 
gave  to  our  first  parents,  is,  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  it  was 
one  of  those  laws,  which  are  founded  in  God's  arbitrary  willy 
and  therefore  the  thing  was  rendered  sinful,  only  by  its  being 
forbidden  ;  nevertheless,  man's  disobedience  to  it  rendered  him 
no  less  guilty,  than  if  he  had  transgressed  any  of  the  laws  of 
nature* 

Moreover,  it  was  a  very  small  thing  for  him  to  have  yielded 
obedience  to  this  law,  which  was  designed  as  a  trial  of  his  rea- 
diness, to  perform  universal  obedience  in  all  the  instances  there- 
of. It  was  not  so  difficult  a  duty,  as  that  which  God  afterwards 
cbmnianded  Abraham  to  perform,  when  he  bade  him  offer  up 
his  son ;  neither  was  he  under  a  necessity  of  eating  thereof,  since 
he  had  such  a  liberal  provision  of  all  things  for  his  sustenance 
and  delight ;  and  therefore  his  sin,  in  not  complying  herewith, 
was  the  more  aggravated.  Besides,  he  was  expressly  cautioned 
against  it,  and  told,  that  in  the  day  that  he  eat  of  itj  he  should 
die  ;  whereby  God,  foreseeing  that  he  would  disobey  this  com- 
mand, determined  to  leave  him  without  excuse.  This  was  that 
transgression  by  which  he  fell,  and  brought  on  the  world  all  the 
miseries  that  have  ensued  thereon. 


Quest.  XXI.  Did  man  continue  in  that  estate  wherein  God  at 
Jirst  created  him  ? 

Answ.  Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  will,  through  the  temptation  of  Satan,  transgressed  the 
commandment  of  God,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
thereby  fell  from  the  state  of  innocency,  wherein  they  were 
created. 

IN  this  answer, 
I.  There  is  someAing  supposed,  namely,  that  our  jfirst 
parents  were  endued  with  a  freedom  of  will.  This  is  a  property 
belonging  to  man,  as  a  reasonable  creature ;  so  that  we  may  as 
well  separate  understanding  from  the  mind,  as  liberty  from  the 
will,  especially  When  it  is  conversant  about  things  within  its 
own  sphere,  and,  most  of  all,  when  we  consider  man  in  a  fttate 
of  perfection,  as  to  all  the  powers  and  facilities  of  his  soul,  as 
he  was  before  the  fall.  Now,  lihat  we  i»ay  understand  what 
this  freedom  of  will  was,  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  consisted 
m  a  power^  which  man  had,  of  choosing,  or  embracing,  what 
Vol.  II.  N 
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appeared,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  understandings  to  he 
fpod,  or  refusing  and  avoiding  what  was  evil,  and  that  without 
any  constraint  or  force,  laid  upon  him,  to  act  contrary  to  the 
dictates  thereof;  and  it  also  supposes  a  power  to  act  pursuant 
to  what  the  will  chooses,  otherwise  it  coiidd  not  secure  the  hap* 
piness  that  it  desires,  or  avoid  the  evil  that  it  detests,  and  then 
its  liberty  would  be  little  more  than  a  name,  without  the  thing 
contained  in  it. 

Moreover,  since  the  thing  that  the  will  chooses,  is  supposed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  the  undei;standing,  it  follows^ 
that' if  there  be  an  error  in  Judgment,  or  a  destructive,  or  un- 
lawful object  presents  itself,  under  the  notion  of  good,  though 
it  be  really  evil,  the  will  is,  notwithstanding,  said  to  act  freely, 
in  choosing  or  embracing  it,  in  which  respect  it  is  free  to  evil, 
as  well  as  to  good. 

To  apply  this  to  onr  present  purpose,  we  must  suppose  man, 
in  his  state  of  innocency,  to  have  been  without  any  defect  in  his 
understandings  and  therefore  that  he  could  not,  when  making  a 
right  use  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul,  call  evil  good, 
or  good  evil.  Nevertheless,  through  inadvertency,  the  mind 
might  be  imposed  on,  and  that  which  was  evil  might  be  repre- 
sented under  the  appearance  of  good,  and  accordingly  the  will 
determine  itself  to  choose  or  embrace  it ;  for  this  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  liberty,  since  it  might  have  b^en  avoided  by  the 
right  improvement  of  his  natund  powers,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  constrained  or  forced  to  sin. 

Now  it  appears,  that  our  first  parents  had  this  freedom  of 
will,  or  power  to  retain  their  integrity,  from  their  being  under 
an  ihdispensible  obligation  to  yield  perfect  obedience,  and  liable 
to  punishment  for  the  least  defect  thereof.  This  therefore,  sup* 
•poses  the  thing  not  to  be  in^ itself  impossible,  or  the  punidiment 
ensuing  unavoidable.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  they  had  a 
power  to  stand ;  or,  whick  is  all  one,  a  liberty  of  will,  to  choose 
that  whi^ch  was  conducive  to  their  happiness* 

Thfs  might  also  be  argued  from  the  difference  that  there  is 
between  a  raan^s  innocent  and  fallen  state.  Nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  man,  as  fallen,  is,  by  a  necessity  of  nature, 
inclined  to  sin ;  and  accordingly  he  is  styled^  a  servant  ofsm^ 
John  viii.  34.  or  a  sbive  to  it,  entirely  under  its  dominion^:  but 
•it  was  otherwise  with  him  before  his  fall,  when,  according  to 
the  eon^titutic^  of  his  nature,  he  was  equally  inclined  to  what 
is  good,  and  fufnished  with  even'  thing  that  was  necessary  to 
his  yielding  that  obedience,  which  was  demanded  of  him. 

II.  It  is  farUier  observed,  that  our  first  parents  were  left  to 
the  fnsedom  of  their  own  will.  This  implies^  that  God  did 
not  design,  especially,  while  they  were  in  this  sme  of  proba* 
£on^  t(>  sJbrd  them  that  immediate  help,  by  the  interposition  of 
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ioB  providence,  which  would  have  efFectually  prevented  their 
compliance  with  any  temptation  to  sin ;  for  that  would  have 
rendered  dieir  fall  impossible,  and  would  have  been  a  grantinff 
them  the  blessing  of  confirmation,  before  the  condition  thereof: 
was  fulfilled*  God  could  easily  have  prevented  Satan's  en- 
trance into  paradise ;  as  he  does  his  coming  again  into  heaven, . 
to  give  disturbance  to,  or  lay  snares  for  any  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  or,  though  he  suffered  him  to  assault  our  first  parents, 
he  might,  by  the  interposition  of  his  grace,  have  prevented  that 
inadvertency,  by  which  they  gave  the  first  occasion  to  his  vie* 
tory  over  them.  There  was  no  need  for  God  to  implant  a  new 
principle  of  grace  in  their  souls;  for,  by  the  right  use  of  the' 
liberty  of  their  own  wills,  they  might  have  defended  themselves 
against  the  temptation ;  and  had  he  given  them  a  present  inti^ 
xnation  of  their  danger,vOr  especially  excited  those  habits  of 
grace,  which  were  implanted  in  their  souls,  at  that  time,  when 
there  was  most  need  thereof,  their  sinful  compliance  with  Sa- 
tan's temptation  would  have  been  prevented :  but  this  God  was 
not  obliged  to  do ;  and  accordingly  he  is  said  to  leave  them  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  wills*  And  this  does  not  render  him . 
the  author  of  their  sin,  or  bring  them  under  a  natural  necessity 
of  failing,  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  furnished  them  with  suf- 
ficiency of  strength  to  s\and«  Man  was  not  like  an  infant,  or  a 
person  enfeebled,  by  some  bodily  distemper,  who  has  no  ability 
to  support  himself,  and  therefore,  if  not  upheld  by  another, 
must  necessarily  fall :  but  he  was  like  a  strong  roan,  who,  by 
taking  heed  to  his  steps,  may  prevent  his  falling,  without  the 
assistance  of  others*  He  had  no  propensity  in  nature  to  sin, 
whereby  he  stood  in  need  of  preventing  grace ;  and  God,  in 
thus  leaving  him  to  himself,  dealt  with  him  in  a  way  agreeably 
to  the  conditton  in  which  he  was*  He  did  not  force,  or  incline 
him  to  sin,  but  left  him  to  the  mutability  of  his  own  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  dispensation  which  he  was  under. 

Ill*  It  is  farther  observed,  that  there  waa  an  assault  made 
on  our  first  parents  by  Satan,  not  by  violence,  but  by  tempta- 
tion ;  the  consequence  whereof  was,  that,  by  sinful  compliance 
therewith,  diey  fell  from  their  state  of  innoc^icy«  It  appears 
very  evident,  from  scripture,  that  they  were  deceived,  or  be- 
guiled, as  Eve  says.  The  serpent  begtnled  mej  and  J  did  eat^ 
Gen.  ill.  13*  And  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  concerning  it  to  the 
same  efiect;  The  woman  being"  deceiied^vms  in  the  transgres- 
sion^  1  Tim.  ii.  14*  in  which  scripture,  though  it  be  said,  in  the 
foregoing  words,  that  Adam  ivas  no$  deceived^  probably  nothing 
more  than  this  is  intended,  that  the  man  was  Hot  first  deceived, 
or  not  immediately  deceived!,  by  the  serpent,  but  by  his  wife ; 
though,  indeed,  some  give  another  turp  to  that  expression,  and 
suppose  that  Adam  sinned  knowingly,  being  content  to  plunge 
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himself  into  the  depths  of  misery,  in  complaisance  to  her^  in 
her  sorrows  :*  But  we  rather  think,  that  the  apostle  does  not 
speak  of  Adam's  not  being  deceived,  but  rather  ol  his  not  being 
first  deceived,  or  first  in  the  transgression. 

Now  this  deception  or  temptation,  was  from  the  devil,  who, 
because  of  his  subtilty,  is  called,  That  old  serpent^  Rev.  xii.  9. 
chap.  XX.  2.  and  he  is  said  to  make  use  of  iJoiles^  £ph.  vi.  11. 
that  is,  various  methods  of  deceit  in  suiting  his  temptations, 
so  that  m6n  may  be  ensnared  by  them ;  which  leads  us  to  con- 
eider, 

IV.  The  methods  he  took  to  deceive  our  first  parents,  as  we 
have  a  particular  account  thereof,  and  of  their  compliance  there- 
with, in  Gen.  iii.  1»— 6.  in  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve who  the  tempter  was ;  and  the  way  and  manner  how  he 
assaulted  them. 

There  ail-e  two  extremes  of  opinion,  which  s9me  run  into, 
which  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand,  some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  a  beast,  or  natural  serpent,  that  was  the  temp- 
ter, and  that  the  devil  had  no  hand  in  the  temptation ;  whereas 
others  suppose  that  there  was  no  serpent  made  use  of,  but  that 
the  devil  did  all  without  it,  and  that  he  is  styled  a  serpent,  in 
that  scripture,  from  his  subtilty.  This  we  call  another  extreme 
of  opinion,  and,  indeed,  the  truth  lies  in  a  medium  between 
them  both ;  therefore  we  must  suppose,  that  there  was  really 
ft  natural  serpent,  a  beast  so  called^  made  use  of,  as  an  instru- 
ment, by  the  devil,  by  which  he  managed  the  temptation,  and 
accordingly  that  he  possessed  and  spake  by  it,  which  is  the 
most  common  opinion,  and  agrees  best  with  the  account  given 
of  it  in  the  above-mentioned  scripture ;  and  it  is  also  consistent 
with  what  our  Saviour  says  of  him,  when  describing  him  as  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning'^  John  viii.  44. 

That  it  was  not  only,  or  principally,  the  natural  serpent  that 
tempted  our  first  parents,  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That,  though  the  serpent,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  more 
subtile  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  yet  it  never  was  endow- 
ed with  speech,!  and  therefore  could  not,  unless  actuated  by  a 
spirit,  hold  a  discourse  with  Eve,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done. 

(2.)  Brute  creatures  cannot  reason,  or  argue,  as  the  serpent 
did ;  for,  whatever  appearance  of  reason  there  may  be  in  them, 

*  Thui&  beauiifuUy  described  by  Mltw^  (in  Ha  pitradise  loft,  Book  IX.)  and 
many  others  have  asserted  ihe  same  thiftg/nr  substance^  ao  thinking- it  behio  iht  xvis- 
dom  of  tlie  man  to  be  imposed  on  g  thereby  insinuating-^  ihough  -without  sufficient 
groftnd,  that  he  had  a  greater  degree  oftcisdofin  allotted  to  him  than  his  •mfe. 

f  Josepkus  indeed^  (See.  Antiq.  Lib.  I.  cap.  2.)  intimates,  that  the  serpent  was,  at 

frst,  endowed  yvith  speech^  and  that  his  loss  of  it  was  inflicted  for  his  tempting  man; 

but  it  is  a  groundless  conjecture  arising  f^om  a  supposifion,  that  those  things  spoken 

tfin  Gen.  iii.  vhich  are  attributed  to  the  devils  teere  done  toithmtt  him^  which  is  not 

tn^  his  opinion^  but  ofnumy  other  Jemsh  tmters^  and  itotrtU  modem  ones. 
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t  in  eating  the 
^  "king  a  partaker 
g^g^the  tempta- 

Ci     *       r^ 


s  «^  u 


it  would  be  a  very  hard  matte^ 

of  digesting  their  ideas  into  a/ 

consequence^  from  premises,  a/ 

they  capable  of  rcfasoning  abo^ 

thing  of  God,  or  the  nature  oj 

oent  that  tempted  £ve  must' 

though  the  serpent  was  not/  ^ 

was  Qxade  use  of  by  the  de^ 

ry,  which  we  have  thereof  is 

an  allegorical  account  oivrhf 

out  any  regard  to  the  part  [ 

This  appears  from  the  curse  aet»»«^  _^ 
Because  thou  hast  done  this^  saith  God,  thou  art  cursea^^. 
cattle^  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thoiJT^ 
^o^  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  Itfe^  Gen*  iii*  14* 
which  is  only  applicable  to  the  beast  so  called,  and  this  we  see 
evidently  fulfilled  at  this  day.  Some,  from  hence,  infer,  not,  I 
think,  without  reason,  that  the  serpent,  before  this,  went  erect; 
whereas  afterwards,  as  containing  the  visible  mark  of  the  curse, 
it  is  said  to  go  on  its  belly*  This  part  of  the  curse  therefore 
respected  the  natural  serpent  only ;  whereas  that  contained  in 
the  following  words,  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  wo* 
man,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head^  and  thou  shak  bruise  his  heel^  ven  15*  respects  ^e  devil, 
that  actuated,  or  spake  by  it ;  though  I  am  not  insensible  that 
some  Jewish  writers,  and  others,  who  would  exempt  the  devil 
from  having  any  hand  in  the  temptation,  and  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  brute  creature,  the  natural  serpent,  give  a  very 
jejune  and  empty  sense  of  this  text,  as  though  it  were  to  tie 
taken  altogether,  according  to  the  letter  thereof,  as  importing, 
that  there  should  be  a  war  between  man  and  the  serpent,  that 
so  he  might  be  revenged  on  him,  which  should  never  cease  till 
he  had  slain  him,  or  had  brubed.  his  head*    But  it  seems  very 
plain,  that  as  the  former  verse  respects  the  instrument  made 
use  of,  viz*  the  natural  serpent,  so  this  respects  the  devil,  and 
contains  a  prediction,  that  his  malice  should  be  defeated,  and 
his  power  destroyed,  by  our  Saviour,  who  is  here  promised, 
and  described  as  the  seed  of  the  woman*    From  all  which  we 
are  bound  to  conclude,  that  the  devil  making  use  of  the  ser- 
pent, was  the  tempter,  by  whom  our  first  parents  were  seduced, 
and  led  astray  from  God,  to  the  ruin  of  themselves,  and  all 
their  posterity*  / 

There  are  several  things  that  may  be  observed  in  the  method 
Satan  took  in  managing  this  temptation,  by  which  he  seduced 
and  overcame  our  first  parents,  of  which  we  have  an  account 
in  the  scripture  before-mentioned* 

1«  He  concealed  his  character  as  a  fallen  spirit,  and  pre« 
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himself  into  du5  be  in  circumstances  not  unlike  to  those  in 
her  sorrowyfparents  were,  at  least  in  this,  that  he  seemed  to 
speak  of  ACce  to  the  great  God,  so  far  as  to  allow  that  he 
first  decdf  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures ;  and  it  b  more  than 
^^^Jwthat  this  was  done  immediately  after  his  fall,  and  that 
b^^apit  parents  knew  nothing  of  this  instance  of  rebellion  in 
I,  and  did  not,  in  the  least,  suppose  that  there  were  any 
ires  who  were  enemies  to  God,  or  were  using  endeavours 
render  them  so*  Had  the  devil  given  Eve  an  historicsd  nar- 
ration of  his  sin  and  fall,  and  begun  his  temptation  with  open 
blasphemy,  or  reproach  cast  on  God,  whoiki  he  had  rebeUed 
against,  he  could  not  but  apprehend  that  our  first  parents  would 
have  treated  him  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  fled  from 
him  as  an  open  enemy ;  but  he  conceals  his  enmity  to  God, 
while  he  pretends  friendship  to  them,  which  was  a  great  in- 
stance of  subtilty ;  inasmuch  as  an  enemy  is  never  more  for- 
midable, that  when  he  puts  on  a  specious  pretence  of  religion, 
or  conceals  his  vile  character  as  an  enemy  to  God,  and  at  the 
same  time,  pretends  a  great  deal  of  friendship  to  those  whom 
he  designs  to  ruin« 

2*  As  he  tempted  our  first  parents  soon  after  his  own  fall, 
which  shews  his  restless  malice  against  God  and  goodness ;  so 
it  was  not  long  after  their  creation,  in  which  he  shewed  his 
subtilty,  not  barely,  as  some  suppose,  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive, that  the  longer  man  stood,  the  more  his  habits  of 
grace  would  be  strengthened,  and  so  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  temptation  to  take  effect.  But  that  which  seems  to 
be  the  principal  reason,  was,  either  because  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  man  might  soon  have  an  intimation  given  him,  that 
there  were  some  fallen  spirits,  who  were  laying  snares  for  his 
ruin,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  more  guarded  against 
him ;  or  principally  because  he  did  not  know  but  that  man  might 
soon  be  confirmed  in  this  state  of  holiness  and  happiness ;  for 
how  long  God  would  continue  him  in  a  state  of  probation,  was 
not  revealed,  and  the  devil  knew  very  well  that,  upon  his  ob- 
taining the  grace  of  confirmation,  after  he  had  yielded  obe- 
dience for  a  time,  all  his  temptations  would  prove  ineffectual ; 
therefore  he  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition. 

3.  He  assaulted  Eve  when  she  was  alone.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  scripture ;  but  yet  it  seems  very 
probable,  inasmuch  as  he  directed  his  discourse  to,  and  held  a 
conference  with  her,  and  not  with  Adam,  which  doubtless,  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  present;  and  then  it  gould  hardly 
have  been  said,  as  the  apostle  does  in  the  scripture  before- 
mentioned)  that  the  woman  was  ^rst  in  the  transgressionj  and 
that  she  was  first  deceived  by  the  serpent  i  and,  indeed,  had  h^ 
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been  with  her,  though  she  might  have  been  first  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  yet  he  would  have  sinned,  as  being  a  partaker 
with  her  therein,  by  suffering  her  to  comply  with  the  tempta* 
tion,  and  not  warning  her  of  her  danger,  or  endeavouring  to  de- 
tect the  devil's  sophistry,  and  restrain  her  from  compliance 
therewith.  As  the  law  deems  every  one  to  be  principals  in 
traiterous  conspiracies  against  a  prince,  if  they  are  only  present, 
provided  they  do  not  use  those  proper  means  which  they  ought 
to  prevent  it ;  accordingly  if  Adam  had  been  with  Eve,  he 
would  have  sinned  with  her,  before  he  received  the  forbiddod 
fruit  from  her  hand ;  which  we  do  not  find  him  charged  wi^h; 
therefore  she  was  alone,  on  which  account  the  devil  took  her 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage;  for,  as  the  wise  man  well,  ob- 
serves, Two  are  better  than  one;  for  if  they  folly  the  one  xvill 
lift  up  his  fellow;  but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  hefaUeth^ 
£ccles*  iv«  9,  10. 

4«  The  instrument  Satan  made  use  of,  was,  as  was  beCore  ob- 
served, the  serpent :  Probably  he  was  not  suffered  to  take  a  h1^- 
man  shape ;  or,  if  he  had,  that  would  not  so  well  have  answer- 
ed his  end,  since  it  would  have  tended  to  amuse  and  surprise 
our  first  parents^  and  have  put  them  upon  enquiries  who  he  waa^ 
.and  whence  he  came,  for  tney  knew  that  there  were  no  human 
creatures  formed  but  themselves.  If  he  had  made  use  of  am 
inanimate  creature,  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  to  hear 
it  speak  and  reason  about  the  providence  of  God ;  and  if  hex 
•had  not  assumed  any  visible  shape,  he  could  not  have  managed 
the  temptation  with  that  success ;  for  there  was  no  corrtmt  na- 
ture in  our  first  parents  to  work  upon,  as  there  is  in  us.  inberc- 
fore  some  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  no  temptation  can  be  ofl^- 
€d  to  an  innocent  creature,  in  an  internal  way,  by  the  devil ; 
therefore  it  must  be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  consequently 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  assume  some  shape,  and  par- 
ticularly that  01  some  brute  creature,  that  he  might  more  eroct- 
tually  carry  on  his  temptation.  And  it  was  expedient  to  an- 
swer his  design,  that  he  should  not  make  use  of  any  brute  crea- 
ture, that  is  naturallv  more  stupid,  and  therefore  less  fit  for  his 
purpose ;  accordingly  he  made  use  of  the  serpent,  concerning 
which  it  is  observed,  that  it  is  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the 
field;  and,  ^  some  suppose,  it  was,  at  first,  a  very  beautiful 
creature,  however  odious  it  b  to  mankind  at  present,  and  that 
it  had  a  bright  shining  skin  curiously  painted  with  variety  of 
colours,  which,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  cast  a  bright  k- 
lection  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  But  passing  this  by, 
as  what  is  uncertain  \ 

5.  It  is  probable  that  the  devil  took  that  opportunity  to  d]S« 
tcourse  with  Eve  about  the  tree  of  knowledge,  when  she;  was 
standing  by,  •r  at  least,  not  far  from  it,  that  so  he  might;  pre« 
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vail  with  her  to  comply  with  the  temptation  in  hdkte ;  whereas^ 
if  he  had  given  her  room  for  too  much  deliberation,  it  might 
have  prevented  his  design  from  taking  effect :  If  she  had  been 
at  some  distance  from  the  tree,  she  would  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider what  she  was  going  about ;  she  did  not  want  understand- 
ing to  detect  the  fallacy,  had  she  duly  weighed  matters,  and 
therefore  would  hardly  have  complied  with  the  temptation. 
Again,  that  she  was,  at  least,  within  sight  of  the  tree  appears 
from  hence,  that  the  serpent  takes  occasion,  from  the  beholding 
of  it,  to  discourse  about  it,  and  commend  it ;  and,  while  he  was 
speaking  about  it  to  her,  she  saw  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eye^ 
and  ffood for  fovd, 

6.  As  to  what  respects  the  matter  of  the  temptation,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  devil  did  not  immediately  tempt  her  to  blas- 
.pheme  God,  to  proclaim  open  war  against  him,  or  to  break  one 
of  the  commandments  of  the  moral  law;  but  to  violate  a  po- 
sitive law^  which,  though  heinous  in  its  own  nature,  as  it  was 
a  practical  disowning  or  denying  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
had  many  other  aggravations  attending  it;  yet  the  breach  of 
positive  laws,  founded  on  God*s  arbitrary  wiD,  are  generally 
reckoned  less  aggravated,  or  we  are  inclined  to  entertain  the 
temptation  thereunto  with  less  abhorrence  than  when  we  are 
tempted  to  break  one  of  the  moral  laws,  which  are  founded  on 
the  nature  of  God.  Had  he  tempted  her  to  deny  that  there 
was  a  God,  or  that  there  was  any  worship  due  to  him ;  or  had 
it  been  to  have  murdered  her  husband,  or  to  commit  any  other 
crime,  which  is  in  itself  shocking  to  human  nature,  he  would 
have  had  less  ground  to  conclude  that  his  temptation  would 
have  taken  effect* 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  he  proceeded,  in  a  gradual 
way,  from  less  to  greater  insinuations,  brought  against  God* 

(l.)  He  does  not  immediately  and  directly,  in  his  first  onset, 
bring  a  charge  against  God,  or  his  providence,  but  pretends  ig- 
norance, and  speaks  as  one  that  wanted  information,  when  he 
says,  2>fl,  hath  God  said^  Te  shall  not  eat  of  every  tret  in  the 
gardeuy  y»  d.  Here  is  a  garden  well  stored  with  fruity  the  trees 
whereof  arc  designed  for  your  food ;  are  there  any  of  which 
you  are  prohibited  to  eat  F  This  question  occasions  her  reply  ; 
The  rvoman  said  unto  the  serpent j  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  of  the  garden;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden^  God  hath  saidj  Te  shall  not  eat  ofit; 
neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  Some  think,  that  her  sin 
began  here,  and  that  she  misrepresents  the  divine  prohibitictn, 
for  she  was  not  forbid  to  touch  it ;  it  is  only  said,  In  the  dcnf 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die^  Gen.  ii.  17.  But 
1  cannot  see  that  this  was  any  other  than  a  just  inference  from 
the  probibitioii  itself,  as  every  thing  is  to  be  avoided  that  may 
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prove  an  occasion  of  sin,  s^  well  as  the  sin  itself*  Others  sup^ 
pose,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  unbelief  contained  in  that  expres*' 
sion.  Lest  ye  die  *;  which  may  be  rendered,  Lest peradventure 
ye  (hcy  as  implying,  that  it  was  possible  for  God  to  dispaase 
with  his  threatning,  and  so  deadi  would  not  certainly  ensue  | 
whereas  God  kad  expressly  said.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatesi 
thereof y  thou  shait  surely  die.  But  passing  by  this,  as  an  un- 
certain conjecture,  let  us  farther  consider, 

(2.)  After  this,  Satan  proceeds  from  questioning,  as  though 
lie  desired  information,  to  a  direct  and  explicit  comronting  the 
divine  threatning,  endeavouring  to  persuade  her,  that  God  would 
sot  be  just  to  his  word,  when  he  says,  Te  shall  not  surely  die* 
He  then  proceeds  yet  farther,  *to  cast  an  open  reproach  on  the 
g;reat  God,  when  he  ^lays,  God  d^th  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof  your  eyes  shall  be  opened^  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods^  know^ 
ing' good  and  eviL  Here  we  may  observe, 

tsty  That  he  prefaces  this  reproach  in  a  most  vile  and  wicked 
manner,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  a  confirmation  of  what  he 
was  about  falsely  to  suggest,  God  doth  knotVj  &e* 

2dly^  He  puts  her  in  mind,  that  there  were  some  creatures 
above  her,  with  an  intent  to  excite  in  her  pride  and  envy :  Snd 
h  is  as  though  he  had  said  i  notwithstanding  your  dominion 
pver  the  creatures  in  this  lower  world,  there  are  other  creatures 
above  you;  for  so  our  translation  renders  the  words,  gods^ 
meaning  the  angels*  And  Satan  farther  suggests,  that  these 
excel  man,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  particularly  in  knoW'- 
ledge,  thereby  tempting  her  to  be  discontented  with  her  pre- 
sent condition;  and,  since  knowledge  is  the^ highest  of  allna* 
tural  excellencies,  he  tempts  her  hereby  to  desire  a  greater  de- 
gree thereof,  than  God  had  allotted  her,  especially  in  her  pre« 
sent  state,  and  so  to  desire  to  be  equal  to  the  angels  in  know- 
ledge ■$  which  might  seem  to  her  a  plausible  suggestion,  since 
knowledge  is  a  desirable  perfection*  He  does  not  commend 
the  knowledge  of  fallen  angels,  or  persuade  her  to  desire  to  be 
like  those  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God«  From  whence 
.  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  desire  many  things  that 
are  in  themselves  excellent,  provided  it  be  the  will  of  God  that 
we  should  not  enjoy  them. 

But  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  different  sense  may  be  given  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  translate  gods :  for  it  may  as  well 
be  rendered,  Ye  shall  belike  God,  that  is.  Ye  shall  have  a  great- 
er degree  of  the  image  of  God ;  particularly  that  part  of  it  that 
ccmsists  in  knowledge.  But  however  j^ausible  this  suggestion 
might  seem  to  be,  she  ought  not  to  have  desired  this  privilege^ 

*  The  vfordt  of  the  prohatitiouy  in  Gen.  ii.  17.  are,  Te  shall  surely  die :  whenQ9 
ffi  the  account  thegroeo  thereof  to  the  otrpent,  her  tporde  are,  t^nOH  [Si  which  Ot^ 
hdo9y  in  hie  Targuinf  rendere,  Ne  forte  rooriamiivL  ' 

Vol.  II.  O 
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if  God  did  not  design  to  give  it,  especially  before  the  cond]tiQ& 
of  the  covenant  she  was  under  was -performed ;  much  less  ought 
she  to  have  ventured  to  have  sinned  against  God  to  obtain  it. 

Sdiy^  Satan  farther  suggests,  that  her  eating  of  the  tre^  of 
knowledge  would  be  a  means  to  attain  tUs  greater  degree  of 
knowledge ;  therefore  he  says,  In  the  day  you  eat  thereof^  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened^  &c.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  he  thought 
her  so  stupid  as  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  natural  virtue  in 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  to  produce  this  effect ;  for  none  can  reason- 
ably suppose  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  between  eating 
and  increasing  in  knowledge.  Therefore  we  may  suppose,  that 
be  pretends  that  the  eating  thereof  was  God's  oixlinance  for  the 
attaining  of  knowledge ;  so  that,  as  the  tree  of  life  was  a  sacra- 
mental ordinance,  to  signify  man's  attaining  eternal  life,  this 
tree  was  an  ordinance  for  her  attaining  knowledge ;  and  there- 
fore that  God's  design  in  prohibiting  her  from  eating  of  it,  was, 
^at  she  should  be  kept  in  ignorance,  in  comparison  with  what 
she  might  attain  to  by  eating  of  it :  Vile  and  blasphemous  in- 
sinuation !  to  suggest,  not  only  that  God  envjed  her  a,  privilege, 
which  would  have  been  so  highly  advantageous,  but  that  die 
sinfcl  violation  of  his  law  was  an  ordinance  to  obtsun  it. 

It  is  farther  supposed,  by  some,  though  not  mentioned  in 
scripture,  that  Satan,  to  make  his  temptation  more  effectual, 
took  and  ate  of  the  tree  himself,  and  pretended,  as  an  argu- 
ment to  persuade  her  to  do  likewise,  that  it  was  by  this  means, 
that  he,  being  a  serpent,  and  as  such  on  a  level  with  other  animals 
of  the  same  species,  had  arrived  to  the  faculty  of  talking  and 
reasoning,  so  that  now  he  had  attained  a  kind  of  equality  with 
man ;  therefore  if  she  eat  of  the  same  fruit,  she  might  easily 
suppose  she  should  attain  to  be  equal  with  angels.  By  these 
temptations,  Eve  was  prevailed  on,  and  so  we  read,  that  she 
tooi  of  the  fruit  thereof^  and  did  eat;  it  may  be,  the  fruit  was 
plucked  off  by  the  serpent,  and  held  out  to  hen  and  she,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  deceived  it  from  him,  and  thereby  fell  from 
her  state  of  innocency.  ^^    '■ 

Having  cotisidered  the  fall  of  Eve,  who  was  the  first  in  the 
transgression,  we  are  now  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  Adam :  This 
is  expressed  more  concisely  in  the  fore-mentioned  chapter,  ver. 
6.  She  gave  also  unto  her  husband.^  and  he  did  eat.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  she  gave  him  this  fruit  to  eat,  without  his  con- 
sent to  take  it ;  or  that  she  did  not  preface  this  action  with 
something  not  recorded  in  scripture :  but  it;  is  most  probable 
that  she  reported  to  him  what  had  passed  between  her  and  the 
serpent,  and  prevailed  on  him  by  the  same  arguments  which 
slie  was  overcome  by ;  so  that  Adam's  fall  was,  in  some  res- 
pect, owing  to  the  devil,  though  Eve  was  the  more  immediate 
mstniment  thereof*    And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  besides  her. 
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ftflegin^  the  argumeQta  which  the  serpent  had  used  to  seduce 
her,  it  is  more  than  probable  she  continued  eating  herself,  and 
commending  the  pleasantness  of  the  taste  thereof,  above  all  other 
fruits,  as  it  might  seein  to  her,  when  fallen,  to  be  much  more 
pleasant  than  rei^ly  it  was ;  for  forbidden  fruit  is  sweet  to  cor- 
rupt nature.  And  besides,  we  may  suppose^  that,  through  a 
bold  presumption,  and  the  blindness  of  her  mind,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  her  heart,  which  immediately  ensued  on  her  fall,  she 
might  insinuate  to  her  husband,  that  what  the  serpent  had  sug- 
gested was  really  true ; '  for  as  he  had  said,  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die,  so  now,  though  she  had  eaten  thereof^  she  was  yet  alive; 
and  therefore  that  he  might  eat  thereof,  without  fearing  any  evil 
consequence  that  would  attend  it :  by  this  means  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  hereby  the  ruin  of  mankind  was  completed* 
Thus  concerning  their  sin  and  fall. 

V.  We  shall  now  consider  what  followed  thereupon,  as  con- 
tained in  that  farther  account  we  have  of  it,  in  Gen.  iii.  7^  &c« 
And  here  we  may  observe, 

1.  That  they  -immediately  betray  and  discbter  their  fallea 
state,  inasmuch  as  they,  who  before  knew  notwlUit  shame  or 
fear  meant,  now  experienced  these  consequences  iliseparable 
from  sin :  They  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  accordingly 
they  were  ashamed ;  (a)  and  had  a  sense  of  guilt  in  theit-  con* 
sciences,  and  therefore  were  afraid*    This  appears,  in  that, 
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(a)  TU  >  coiv .  and  had  been  gnren  to  Adam :  he  was  the  Kpreaentative  of  Ete 
and  his  posterity .  ^ccof-dingfl/,  upon  her  eatings,  no  change  was  disooveted :  bat 
as  »ooo  as  he  atr.  '  :U  eyes  oftfiem  both  -aere  opened.**  They  instantly  felt  a  Gon« 
acioiis  Io»6  oi'inr<ocei.r.e,    id  ttiey  were  ashamed  of  their  condition. 

This  affection  n;.i}  *" '.  j  c.vher  gfood  or  evil  as  its  exciting  caiis^.  The  one  spe- 
cies is  pralse-worti;y,  the  oiher  culpable.  When  there  exists  shame  of  eril,  the 
honour  of  the  party  has  b^u  v^unded. 

Honour,  the  boast  of  the  iireU^iou  >,  Is  the  vanguard  of  virtue,  and  is  always  set 
for  her  defence?,  while  she  Is  c<inteiited  with  her  own  station.  But  when  honour 
assumes  the  authority,  which  belong  to  conscience  and  reason^  the  man  becomes 
an  idolater.  For  conscience  aims  a^  Gid's  glory,  honour  at  man's ;  conscience 
leads  to  perfect  integrity,  whilst  hopoir  is  contenied  with  the  reputation  of  it : 
the  one  makes  us  good,  the  otlier  de3ire8  to  become  respectable.  Conscience  and 
religion  ^ill  produce  that,  which  honour  aims  at  the  name  of.  Honour  without 
virtue,  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

But  honour  as  anciUary  to  virtue,  will  detect  and  vanquish  temptation,  before 
virtue  may 'apprehend  dunger :  she  is  therefo.-e  to  be  regarded  and  fostered,  but 
to  be  restrained  within  her  own  precincts. 

Shame  of  good  is  rather  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  honour,  and  springs  froni 
dastardly  cowardice :  It  argues  weak  faith,  sup^rficucL  knowledge,  and  langi^ 
desires  of  good.  Such  knowledge  and  desires  are  barely  enough  to  aggravate  tbft 
g^Ut^  and  show  it  was  deliberate. - 

The  religpous  man  must  count  upon  opposition  from  a  world  hostile  .to  holi- 
iiess.  His  conduct  and  character  will  necessarily,  by  contrast,  condemn  those  of 
the  wicked.  But  tie  is  neither  to  abandon  Ins  duty,  but  cause  his  li^t  to  shmet 
Bor  purpoady  affiict  the  sensibility  of  his  enemies,  but  tre^t  them  with  mildness 
snd  kindness.  The  demure  and  dejected  countenance  is  to  be  avoided,  not  onl^ 

tmnisc  tte  fihivtiaa  htf  a  right  to  bd  dK«rfu^,  but  Hwui^  wh^ 
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t*  God  calls  them  to  an  account  for  what  they  had  don^,  aiiA 
.thejr,  dirough  fear^  hide  thexniselves  from  his  presence ;  which 
ahews  how  soon  ignorance  followed  after  the  falL  How  im* 
reasonable  was  it  to^think  that  they  could  hide  themselves  &om 
God^  since  there  is  no  darkness^nor  shadow  of  deaths  where  the 
ivorkers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves^  Job  xxxiv.  22. 

d«  God  expostulates  witii  each  of  them,  and  they  make  tx^ 
cuses  I  the  man  lays  the  blame  upon  his  wife,  ver*  12.  The 
woman^  whom  thmgapest  to  he  with  me^  sheg'opeme  of  the  tret^ 
07td  J  did  eat;  which  contains  a  charge  s^;ain8t  Goa  hunself, 
as  throwing  the  blame  on  his  providence.  The  woman  tuh^m 
thou  gavest  to  ke  with  me*  And  here  was  an  instance  .of  A 
breach  of  affection  between  him  and  his  wife :  as  sin  occasions 
breaches  in  families^  and,,  an  alienation  of  affection  in  the  near* 
est  relations,  he  complains  of  her,*  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  as 
4K>ugh  he  had  not  been  active  in  this  matter  himself. 

The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  the  whole  blame  on  the 
serpent^  ver.  13.  The  serpent  beguiled  me^  and  I  did  eat*  There 
was,  indeed,,  a  deception  or  beguiling ;  for,  as  has  been  already 
cibservedy  an  innocent  creature  can  hardly  sin,  but  tfirough  in- 
Itdvertency,  as  not  apprehending  the  subtilty  of  the  temptation;^ 
though  a  faUen  creature  sins  j^-esumptuously,  and  with^delibera-* 
tion ;  however,  she  should  not  have  laid  the  whole  Uame  tm 
the  serpent,  for  she  had  wisdom  enough  to  have  detected  the 
fallacy,  and  rectitude  of  nature  sufficient  to  have  preserved  her 
from  compliance  with  the  temptation,  if  she  had  improved  those 
endowments  which  God  g^ve  her  at  first* 

We  shall  now  consider  the  aggravations  of  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents*  It  contained  in  it  many  other  sins*  Some  have  ta* 
Iten  pains  to  shew  how  they  broke  all  the  Ten  Commandments, 
in  particular  instances :  But,  passing  that  by,  it  is  certain,  that 

itIiypSORtacal;  and  because  also  it  injures  the  cause  by  exciting  disgust  and 
contempt,  and  proToking  persecution,  where  a  mild  andevenlj  deporlBKnt  woult 
eomroand  tbe  respect  and  admiration  even  of  the  evil  themselves. 

Contempt  and  ridicule  will  come.  But  the  christian  should  know  that  this  m- 
4icafte8  defect  in.  the  authors  of  them.  If  religion  were,  as  the  infidel  hopes  it  will 
pstxv^  witliout  ibundation,  to  ridicule  the  conscientious  man  ibr  bis  weakness,  is 
f  adaiessy  weakness,  and  want  of  generosity.  If  religion  be  doubtful^  to  ridicule 
it  is  to  run  the  hazard  ef  Divine  resentment,  and  highly  imprudent  If  it  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  to  rush  upon  the  bosses  of  €od*s  buckler,  and  the  most  lK>rrid  inso* 


Ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth,  for  the  greatest  and  most  important  truths  may  be 
«ul^}ected  to  wit;  it  is  no  index  of  strength  of  understanding ;  and  wit  and  great 
knowledge  almost  never  are  found  togeSier.  -It  indicates  nothing  noble  or  gene- 
fotta,  ^t  a  Ihtle  piddline  genius,  and  contemptible  pride. 

Ue  who  yields  to  the  sliame  of  that  which  is  good,  weakens  his  powers  of  re*- 
aistanoe,  provokes  the  Spirit  of  grace,  hardens  his  conscience,  strengthens  the 
kands  of  the  enemy,  escites  the  contempt  of  the  wicked  themselves,  grieves  his 
laUow  christians,  ai&onta  God  to  his  face,  and  incurs  the  judgment  of  Christ : 
««n ^  askwnei  of  jd«  and  my  wvrds^of  him  will  I  be  ashamed.'* 
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they  broke  most  of  them,  and  those  both  of  the  first  and  second 
table ;  and  it  luay  truly  be  said,  that,  by  losing  their  innocen- 
cy<i  and  corrupting,  defiling,  and  depravihg  their  nature,  and 
l^endering  themselves  weak,  and  imable  to  perform  obedience 
to  any  command,  as  they  ought,  they  were  virtually  guilty  of 
the  breaqh  of  them  all,  as  the  apostle  says,  Whosoever  shall  itep 
the  xvhok  law  J  and  ytt  offend  in  one  pointy  he  is  guUttf  of  ally 
James  ii.  10.  But,  more  particularly,  there  were  several  sins 
contained  in  this  complicated  crime ;  as, 

(1.)  A  vain  curiosity  to  know  more  than  what  was  consist^ 
ent  with  their  present  condition,  or,  at  least,  a  desire  of  increais* 
ing  in  knowledge  in  an  unlawful  way. 

(2.)  Discontentment  with  their  present  condition;  though 
wiuiout  the  least  shadow  of  reason  leading  to  it* 
.  (3.)  Pride  and  ambition,  to  be  like  the  iuigels,  or  like  God^ 
in  those  things,  in  which  it  was  unlawful  to  desire  it :  it  may 
be^  they  might  desire  to  be  like  him  in  independency,  absolute 
sovereignty,  £s?c*  which  carries  in  it  downright  Atheism,  for  a 
creature  to  desire  thus  to  be  like  to  him.     v  - 

(4*)  There  was  an  instance  of  profaneness,  in  supposing  that 
this  tree  was  God's  ordinance,  for  the  attaining  of  knowledge, 
and  accounting  that,  which  was  in  itself  sinful,  a  means  to  pro* 
cure  a  greater  degree  of  happiness. 

(5.)  It  contained  in  it  unbelief,  and  a  disregard,  either  to 
the  promise  annexed  to  the  covenant  given  to  excite  obedience, 
or  the  threatening  denounced  to  deter  from  sin;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  gavte  credit  to  the  devil,  rather  than  God. 

(6.)  There  was  in  it  an  instance  of  bold  and  daring  pre- 
sumption, concluding  that  all  would  be  well  with  them,  or  that 
they  should,  notwithstanding,  remain  happy,  though  in  open 
rebellion  against  God,  by  the  violation  of  his  law ;  concluding, 
as  the  serpent  suggested,  that  &ey  should  not  surely  die. 

(r.)  It  was  the  highest  instance  of  ingratitude,  inasmuch  a% 
it  was  committed  soon  after  they  had  received  their  being  from 
Ood,  and  that  honour  of  having  all  things  in  this  world  put 
under  their  feet,  and  the  greatest  plenty  of  provisions,  both  for 
their  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  no  tree  of  the  garden  pro- 
hibited, but  only  that  which  they  ate  of^  Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 

(8.)  It  was  committed  against  an  express  warning  to  the 
contrary ;  therefore  whatever  dispute  might  arise  concerning 
other  things  being  lawful,  or  unlawful,  there  was  no  question 
but  that  this  was  a  sin,  because  expressly  forbidden  by  God, 
and  a  caution  given  them  to  abstain  from  it. 

(9.)  If  we  consider  them  as  endowed  with  a  rectitude  of  na- 
ture, and  in  particular  that  great  degree  of  knowledge  which 
God  gave  them:  This  must  be  reckoned  a  sin  against  the 
greatest  light;  so  that  what  inadvertency  soever  there  might 
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have  been,  as  to  what  respects  that  which  first  led  the  way  to 
a  sinful  compliance:  they  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  know* 
ledge  to  have  fencefl  against  the  snare,  how  much  soever  they 
pretended  themselves  to  be  beguiled  and  deceived,  as  an  ex*' 
cuse  for  their  sin ;  and,  had  they  made  a  right  use  of  their 
knowledge,  they  would  certainly  have  avoided  it« 

(10«)  Inasmuch  as  one  of  our  iirst  parents  proved  a  tempter 
to  the  other,  and  the  occasion  of  his  ruin,  this  contained  a  no- 
torious instance  of  that  want  of  conjugal  affection  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  each  other,  which  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
relation  they  stood  in  to  one  another,  required. 

(11.)  As  our  first  parents  were  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
this  sin  contained  dieir  casting  contempt  upon  it ;  for  they 
could  not  but  know  that  it  would  despoil  them  of  it*  And  as 
eternal  blessedness  was  to  be  expected  if  they  yielded  obc« 
dience,  this  they  also  contemned,  and,  as  every  .sinner  does, 
they  despised  their  own  souls  in  so  doing. 

(12*)  As  Adam  was  a  public  person,  the  federal  head  of^all 
ids  posterity,  intrusted  with  the  important  affair  of  their  hap* 
piness,  thoufi^h  he  knew  that  his  fall  would  ruin  them^  together 
with  himself,  there  was  not  only  in  it  a  breach  of  trust,  but  a 
rendering  himself,  by  this  means,  the  common  destroyer  of  ail 
mankind ;  which  was  a  greater  reproach  to  him,  than  his  being 
their  common  father  was  an  honour* 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  inferences  from  what  has  been 
said,  concerning  the  fall  of  our  first  parents. 

Ist^  If  barely  the  mutability  of  man's  will,  without  any  pro- 
pensity or  inclination  to  sin  in  his  nature,  may  endanger, 
diougfa  not  necessitate,  his  fall,  especially  when  len  to  himself, 
as  the  result  of  God's  sovereign  will;  then  how  deplorable  is 
the  state  of  fallen  man,  when  left  to  himself  by  God  in  a  judi- 
cial way,  being,  at  the  same  time,  indisposed  for  any  thing 
that  is  good. 

2^/y,  From  the  action  of  the  devil,  in  attempting  to  ruin 
man,  without  ths  least  provocation,  merely  out  of  malice*  a- 
gainst  God,  we  may  infer  the  vile  and  heinous  nature  of  sin, 
its  irreconcileable  opposition  to  God ;  and  also  how  much  they 
resemble  the  devil,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  join 
with  them  as  confederates  in  iniquity,  and  thereby  to  bring 
them  under  the  same  condemnation  with  themselves  :  this  is 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  human  nature,  unless  considered  as 
vile,  degenerate,  and  depraved  by  sin. 

Sdly,  How  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  to  go  in  the  way  of  temp' 
tation,  or  to  parley  with  it,  and  not  to  resist  the  first  motion 
that  is  made  to  turn  us  aside  from  our  duty  ?  And  what  need 
have  we  daily  to  pray,  as  instructed  by  our  Saviour,  that-Gotf 
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wovld  not,  by  any  occurrence  of  providence,  lead  us  into  temp- 
tation ! 

^Mt/j  We  learn,  from  hence,  the  progress  and  great  increase 
of  sin :  it  is  like  a  spreading  leprosy,  and  arises  to  a  great 
height  from  small  beginnings ;  so  that  persons  proceed  from 
one  degree  of  wickedness  to  another,  without  considering  what 
will  be  the  sad  eflPect  and  consequence  thereof* 
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Quest.  XXII.  Did  all  mankind  fall  in  that  Jirst  trans* 
gresaion  f 

Answ.  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  as  a  public  per* 
son,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind 
descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him, 
and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression. 

HAVING  shewn,  in  the  foregoing  answer  how  our  first  pa- 
rents sinned  and  fell,  we  are  now  led  to  consider,  how 
their  fall  affected  all  their  posterity,  whom  they  represented ; 
^nd  accordingly  it  is  said,  that  the  covenant  was  made  with 
Adam,  as  a  federal  head,  not  for  himself  only,  but  all  his  pos- 
terity'; so  that  they  sinned  in,  and  fell  with  him.  But,  before 
we  enter  more  particularly  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  enquire,  whether  this  character,  of  being  the  head  of 
the  covenant,  respects  only  Adam,  or  both  our  first  parents  ?  I 
ani  sensible  there  are  many  who  think  this  covenant  was  made 
with  Adam^  as  flie  head  of  his  posterity,  exclusive  of  Eve ; 
so  that,  as  he  did  not  represent  her  therein,  but  his  seed,  she 
was  not,  together  with  him,  the  representative  of  mankind  ; 
therefore,  though  the  covenant  was  made  with  her,  and  she 
was  equally  obliged  to  perform  the  conditions  thereof,  yet  she 
was  only  to  stand  or  fall  for  herself,  her  concern  herein  being 
only  personal ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  from  hence,  that  when 
she  fell,  being  Jirst  in  the  transgression^  all  mankind  could 
not  be  said  to  sin  and  fall  in  her,  as  they  did  in  Adam ;  there- 
fore, if  she  alone  had  sinned,  she  would  have  perished  alone. 

And  if  it  be  objected  hereunto,  that  she  could  not  then  be  the 
mother  of  innocent  children,  for  who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?  The  reply,  which  is  usually  given  to  this, 
which  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  is,  that  God  woiJd  have 
created  some  other  woman,  who  should  have  been  the  mother 
of  a  sinless  posterity,  (a) 

The  reason  why  these  conclude  that  the  covenant  was  made 
Only  with  Adam,  is  because  we  never  read  expressly,  in  scrip- 
ture, of  Its  being  made  with  Eve  in  behalf  of  her  posterity ; 
and  particularly  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  ii.  16,  17.  ^at  the  Lord  God 
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(fl)  If  Adaoi  repreiented  Eve  (his  rib)  in  the  covenant^  ibe  did  not  &U  tiU  he  UXL 
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Commanded  the  7nany  sa^ingy  Ofe^ery  tree  in  thegwden  thou 
mayest  freely  eat;  but  of  the  tree  ofkhawledge  of  good  and  evU^ 
thou  ehalt  not  eat  of  it;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die*  And  it  is  observed,  that  this  law  was  given  to 
him  before  the  woman  was  created ;  for  it  sadd,  in  the  following 
words,  //  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make 
him  an  help  meet  for  him.  And,  in  other  scriptures,  wMch 
treat  of  this  matter,  we  read  of  the  man's  being  the  head  of  the 
covenant,  but  not  lus  wife:  thus  the  apostle,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45, 
47*  Compares  him,  whom  he  styles,  thefitst  maoy  Adam^  as  the 
head  of  this  covenant,  with  Christ,  whom  he  calls,  The  second 
jnan^  as  the  head  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  elsewhere  he 
says.  As  in  Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive^  ver. 
22.  and  again  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  &c.  Rom* 
V.  12.  and  By  one  marCs  dtsohedtence^  many  were  made  sinners^ 
ver.  19.  It  is  not  said  by  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents, 
but  of  one  of  them,  to  wit,  Adam ;  therefore,  from  hence,  they 
conclude,  that  he  only  was  the  head  of  this  covenant,  and  here* 
in  the  representative  of  mankind. 

But,  though  I  would  not  be  too  peremptory  in  determining 
this  matter,  yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  replied  to  what  has  been 
aaid  in  defence  thereof;  that  though  it  is  true,  it  is  said,  in  Ae 
scripture,  but  now  mentioned,  that  God  forbade  the  man  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  before  the  woman 
was  created,  yet  she  expressly  says,  that  the  prohibition  re* 
spected  them  both*,  when  he  tells  the  serpent,  fVe  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
in  the  midst  ofthegarden^  God  hath  saidy  Te  shall  not  eat  there^ 
of  lest  ye  die^  Gen.  iii.  2,  «d.  Besides,  we  read,  that  Eve  had 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  as  well  as  Adam,  Gen.  i.  2&— 28. 
it  is  true,  it  is  said,  that  God  created  man^  &c.  but  by  the  word 
many  both  our  first  parents  are  intended ;  for  it  immediately 
follows,  and  he  blessed  themy  therefore  the  woman  was  not  ^x* 
eluded;  so  that  we  may  ap^lythe  apostle's  words,  (though 
used  with  another  view)  The  man  is  not  without  the  womany 
nor  the  wotnan  without  the  many  in  the  Lordy  1  Cor.  xi.  11.  to 
this  particular  dispensation  of  providence.  And  there  seems 
to  be  the  same  reason  for  one's  being  constituted  the  federal 
head  c^  their  po8terit}%  as  the  other,  since  they  were  both  At* 
signed  to  be  the  common  parents  thereof;  the  tenor  of  the  co- 
venant seems  to  be  the  same  with  respect  to  them  both,  and 
the  tree  of  life  was  a  seal  and  pledge  of  blessings,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  both. 

But  to  proceed  to  consider  the  subject-matter  of  this  an- 
swer, 

*  The  comfdlen  of  the  LXX.  nem  to  have  understood  tfte  vordt  in  thio  oente^ 
rohen  thfy  render  the  text  in  Gen.  il  17. «  /acy  wjuipoi  ^A^rrf  C3-  fl(tfT«$«WT«a^9^«r6i. 
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I.  We  shall  prove,  that  Adam  was  a  public  person,  the  head 
of  the  covenant  with  whom  it  was  made  for  himself,  and  all 
his  posterity*  When  we  speak  of  him  as  the  head  of  our  pos- 
terity, we  do  not  only  mean  their  common  parent,  for,  had 
there  been  no  other  idea  contained  therein,  I  cannot  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  fall  in  him ;  for  it  doth  not  seem  agree^ 
abk  to  the  justice  of  God  to  punish  children  for  their  parents* 
sins,  unless  they  make  them  their  own,  at  least,  not  with  such 
a  punishment  that  carries  in  it  a  separation  from  his  presence, 
and  a  liableness  to  the  condenming  scmence  of  the  law* 

Therefore  Adam  must  be  considered  as  constituted  their 
head^  in  a  federal  way,  by  an  act  of  God's  sovereign  will,  and 
so  must  be  regarded  as  their  representative,  as  well  as  their 
common  parent  l  which,  if  it  can  be  proved,  then  they  may  be 
said  to  fall  with  nim.  For  the  understanding  hereof,  we  must 
conclude  him  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  world,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  his  elect ;  so  that,  in  the  same  sense  as 
Christ's  righteousness  becomes  their^s  to  wit,  by  imputation, 
Adam's  obedience,  had  he  stood,  t^ould  have  been  imputed  to 
all  his  posterity,  as  his  sin  is,  now  he  is  fallen.  This  is  a 
doctrine  founded  on  pure  revelation  :  and  therefore  we  must 
have  recourse  to  scripture,  to  evince  the  truth  thereof.  Ac* 
cordingly, 

1.  There  are  several  scriptures  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
contained ;  as  that  in  Rom.  v.  14.  where  the  apostle  speaks 
concerning  our  fall  in  Adam,  whom  he  calls^the^/^^r«  *  of  htm 
that  was  to  come.  Now,  in  what  was  Adam  a  Qrpe  of  Christ  ? 
Not  as  he  was  a  man,  conabting  of  soul  and  body ;  for,  iti 
that  respect,  all  that  lived  before  Christ,  might  as  jusdy  be 
called  types  of  him.  Whenever  we  read  of  any  person,  or 
things,  bemg  a  tvpe  in  scripture,  there  are  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  wnich  they  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
persons,  or  things  that  are  not  types.    Now  Adam  was  dlstin* 

Sished  from  all  other  persons,  more  especially  as  he  was  thb 
Jeral  head  of  all  his  posterity ;  and  that  he  was  so,  appears 
from  what  the  apostle  not  only  occasionally  mentions,  but  large- 
ly insists  On,  and  shews  in  what  respeet  diis  was  true  ;  and  he 
particularly  observes,  that  as  one  conveyed  death  the  other  was 
the  head,  or  Prince  of  Life.  These  respective  ddngs  indeed, 
were  direcdy  opposite,  therefore  the  ansuogy,  or  resemblance, 
consisted  only  m  the  manner  of  conveying  them ;  so  that  as 
death  did  not  become  due  to  us,  in  the  first  instance  of  our 
li Aleness  to  it,  for  our  own  actual  sin,  but  the  sin  of  Adaiki ; 
that  fight  we  have  to  eternal  life,  by  justification,  is  not  the  re« 
suit  ofour  own  obedience,  but  Chrisrs :  This  is  plainly  the  a« 
posticus  method  of  reasoning.    Now,  if  Christ  was,  in  this  re- 

•  r^ms,  the  Type. 
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spect  a  federal  Head  and  Representative  of  Kis  people^  then 
Adam,  who  is  in  this,  or  in  nothing,  his  type,  or  figure,  must 
be  the  Head  of  a  covenant,  in  wluch  his  posterity  were  in- 
eluded. 

There  is  another  scripture,  by  wfaieh  this  may  be  proved  in 
I  Cor.  XV.  45  ■  59.  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  first  and 
second  Adam;  by  the  latter  he  means  Christ.  Now^  why  should 
he  be  called  the  second  man,  who  lived  so  many  ages  after 
Adam,  if  he  did  not  design  to  speak  of  him,  as  typified  by 
him,  or  bearing  some  resemblance  of  him  I  And,  in  other  ex« 
pressions,  he  seems  to  imply  as  much,  and  shews  how  we  de- 
rive death  from  Adam,  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  in  the 
foregoing  verses.  Accordingly,  he  says,  Thejirst  man  was  of 
the  earthy  earthy  :  and,  as  is  the  earthy^  such  ar^  they  also  that  are 
earthy^  and  Tve  have  borne  the  ima^e  of  the  earthy;  so  that  if 
Adam  was  the  root  and  occasion  of  all  the  miseiies  we  endure 
in  this  world,  arising  from  his  violation  of  the  covenant  he  was 
under,  it  plainly  proves,  that  he  waa  therein  die  head  and  re- 
presentative of  all  his  posterxty. 

For  the  £uther  proof  of  this,  we  may  take  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  apostle's  method  of  reasoning,  in  the  scripture  but  now 
referred  to.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worid,  that  is,  by 
the  first  man,  in  whom  all  have  sinned^  Rom.  v.  12.  so  I  would 
choose  to  render  it  rather  than  as  it  is  in  our  translation,  since 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  word*;  and  it 
proves  Adam,  in  "whom  all  sinned,  to  be  their  head  and  repre- 
sentative, and  also  agrees  best  with  the  apostle's  general  design^ 
or  argument,  insisted  on,  and  farther  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing verses. 

Again,  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  penal  evils  consequent  on 
Adsmi^s  sinS)  which  could  not  have  befallen  us,  had  he  not 
been  our  federal  head  and  representative ;  Thus,  in  ver.  18r 
By  the  offence  of  one^  judgment  came  upon  oilmen  to  condemna^ 
yion  f.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  apostle,  in  tlus  te&t,  uses 
a  word^  which  we  translate  condemnation  f ;  which  cannoe,  with 

*  'Ef*  m.  t  The  vmrda  are, «(  A  ffOf  irttfturTrnfuil^f  us  wtarUt  dOf^fmnt  iir  «a|«t^«. 
The  vferd  Judgmtnt^  i^tough  net  in  the  original,  ie  veryjueibf  euppUedin  our  mm«- 
nation, /rem  veree  16.  or  eUe,  ae  the  learned  Orotme  obeervee,  the  vford  wyenJt  might 
have  heen  mppUedi  and  to  the  nteamng  ie.  Res  prooessit  in  condemnationem.  And 
J,  Capelhte  gvoeeaverffgoodoenee  of  the  text,  -when  hecomparee  Adam  ao  the  head, 
who  brought  death  into  the  wofridi  -mth  Christ  ig  vfhem  Hfe  ie  obtained  Hio  roorde 
are  theoe :  Qoemadmodum  omnes  homines,  qui  condemnantur,  reatum  suum  ooa- 
ttaxerunt,  a6  uiki  uniuS  hominis  of&osa;  sic  &  quotqiiot  fivdKcanturf  absolution 
ffetn  suam  obtinuerant  ab  una  uRiiu  boininis  obedientia. 
.  \  The  vordniihiiptMie  uaed  im  ecripture,  in  afireneic  eente,  in  theee  placee  of 
the  JVWp  Tettamentf  -where  i»  ie  found:  Tkut  ver.  16.  ^  thio  chapter,  and  ehap. 
tea.  1.  And  accordingly  it  eigwfieaajudgfneat  unto  condemnation  ;  ae  also  do  thoea 
ibohU,  the  oenee  whereof  hoe  an  qffiidty  to  it,  in  Bonu'vOL  34.  tic  o  wt^attfom  \  and 
atn axalex^lH,  oeiHA^e  x«ft  37.4nif  cbap.zsildS.    Sothaf,  atCerdit^ to  Oa 
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^my  maimer  of  consisteQcy,  be  taken  in  any  otlier  dum  a  foren- 
sick  sense ;  and  therefore  he  argues,  from  thence,  that  we  are 
liable  to  condemnation,  by  the  offence  of  Adam ;  which  certain* 
ly  proves  the  imputadon  of  his  offence  to  us,  and  consequently 
he  is  considered  therein  as  our  federal  head. 

2.  This  farther  appears,  in  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to 
many  miseries,  and  to  death,  which  are  of  a  penal  nature ; 
therefore  they  must  be  considered^  as  the  consequence  of  sin« 
Now  they  cannot  be  the  consequence  of  actual  sin,  in  those, 
who  are  miserable  and  die,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  who  have 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam^s  transgression  ;  there* 
fore  this  must  be  the  result  of  his  sin,  which  it  could  not  be, 
had  he  not  been  the  federal  bead  of  all  his  posterity*  faj 

Object*  It  is  objected  to  this,  that  God  miffht,  out  of  his  mere, 
sovereignty,  ordam  that  his  creatures  should  oe  exposed  to  some 
degree  of  misery ;  and,  if  this  misery  be  not  considered,  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  in  infants,  then  it  does  not  prove  the  impu* 
tation  of  Adam's  sin  to  them;  and  even  their  death,  considered 
only  as  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  may  not  contain  in  it  % 
proper  idea  of  punishment,  (which  consists  in  the  stroke  of  jusr 
tice,  demanding  satisfaction  for  sin)  if  it  be  only  reckoned  aa 
expedient,  or  a  necessary  means  for  their  attaining  eternal  life. 
Therefore  it  doth  not  follow,  that,  because  we  are  liable  to  deadi, 
before  we  have  done  good  or  evil,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  pun- 
ishment due  to  that  sin,  which  was  committed  by  Adam. 

Answm  1*1  will  not  deny  but  that  God  might  dispense  some 
lesser  degrees  of  natural  evil,  to  a  sinless  creature,  out  of  his 
mere  sovereignty ;  neither  will  I  contend  with  any,  who  shall 
say,  that  he  might,  without  any  dishonour  to  his  perfections, 
send  on  him  an  evil,  sensibly  great,  provided  it  were  not  only 
consistent  with  his  love,  but  attended  with  those  mant&stiations 
and  displays  thereof,  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  have  any  tendency  to  prevent  the 

eoiutrtiethn  of  the  ipord,  though  xfi/uM  9ignifie9  judiciiuii  in  general^  KotUiMftfMk  tig* 
ni/Gff«  judiciirai  advorsus  aliquenif  or  oondemnatio. 


aes 


(a)  That  mankind  are  bom  and  live  in  sin,  maybe  coUected  from  Tariou^  sour- 
ces of  argument ;  by  matter  of  fi»ct,  none  are  foimd  free  from*  who  are  capable  of 
actual  guilt,  by  the  evils  and  death  which  a  just  God  would  not  otherwise  in- 
iiict ;  by  the  ideaa  of  the  ancients  who  speak  of  a  degenerktioafirath  a  golden, 
to  an  iron  age,  by  the  general  fmietice  of  offering  iacrnce,  whidh  is  an  acknow- 
ment  of  guut,  by  the  testimony  of  the  heathens,  that  evil  example  has  a  prepon- 
derating mfluence  over  good,  hy  the  historical  account  of  the  pU  of  man  in  the 
scriptures,  by  their  numerous  testimonies  thai  none  are  righteous  before  God  or 
can  be  justined  by  their  obedience  to  his  laws,' by  t^  comessions  of  the  saints, 
by  the  necessity  of  repentance  m  sdl,  by  the  propnetjr  of  prayer  for  the  pardon  of 
sm,  bjr  Christ's  example  of  daily  pzayer  which  contains  such  a  petition,  by  the 
necessity  of  faith  that  we  may  please  God,  by  man's  unwillingness  to  be  reconci- 
led to  God,  and  rejection  of  an  the  spimtuai  good  things  offered,  and  contempt 
of  divine  threatnir^  j  ao.d  above  all  other  proofs,  hv  the  coming  and  suffering  o£ 
Christ.  '  ' 
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answering  the  end  of  his  being ;  yet  I  may  be  bold  to  sajr,  thati 
from  die  nature  of  the  thing,  God  cannot  inflict  the  least  degree 
of  punishment  on.  a  creature,  who  is,  in  aU  respects  goiltless. 
If  therefore  these  lesser  etrils  are  penal,  they  are  the  conse- 
quence  of  Adam's  sin. 

2.  As  for  death,  that  must  be  considered  as  a  penal  evil ; 
for,  as  such,  it  was  first  denounced,  as  a  part  of  the  curse,  con* 
sequent  on  Adam's  sin ;  and  the  apostle  says.  The  VHJigei  of 
sin  is  death,  Rom.  vi.  23.  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  all  m^ 
as  dying  in  Adam,  1  Cor*  xv.  9^.  and  therefore  his  sin  is  im- 
puted to  all  mankind ;  and  consequently  he  was  their  federal 
head  and  representative  in  the  covenant  that  he  was  under. 

II.  They,  whose  federal  head  and  representative  Adam  was, 
are  such  as  descended  from  him  by  ordinary  generation.  The 
design  of  this  limitation  is  to  signify,  that  our  Savioiu*  is  ex* 
cepted,  and  consequently  that  he  did  not  sin  or  fall  in  him,  in* 
asmuch  as  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  therefore,  though  he  had 
the  same  human  nature  with  all  Adam's  posterity,  yet  he  did 
not  derive  it  from  him,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do ;  and  a  si« 
militude  of  nature,  or  his  being  a  true  and  proper  Man,  does 
not  render  him  a  descendant  from  Adam,  in  the  same  way  as 
w6  are;  *  The  formation  of  his  human  nature  was  the  effect  of 
miradulous,  supernatural,  creating  power ;  therefore  he  was  no 
more  liable  to  Adam's  sin,  as  being  a  Man,  than  a  worid  of 
men  would  be,  should  God  create  them  out  of  nothing,  or  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  by  a  mediate  creation,  which  would 
be  no  more  'miraculous,  or  supernatural,  than  k  was  to  form 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin.  Now,  as 
persons,  so  formed,  would  not  be  concerned  in  Adam's  sin,  or 
lall,  whatever  similitude  there  might  be  of  nature  ;  even  so  our 
Saviour  was  not  concerned  therein,  fa  J 
.  Moreover,  that  we  might  understand  that  he  was  not  included 
in  this  federal  transaction  with  Adam,  the  apostle  opposes  him, 
as  the  second  Man,  the  federal  Head  of  his  elect,  or  spiritual 
seed,  to  Adam,  the^rst  many  and  head  of  his  natural  seed,  in 
that  scripture  before  referred  to,  ver.  45.  And,  as  an  argu* 
ment,  that  his  extraordinary  and  miraculous  conception  ex- 
empted him  from  any  concern  in  Adam's  sin  and  fall ;  the  an- 
gel, that  gave  the  first  intimation  hd-eof,  when  he  tells  xht  bless* 
ed  virgin,  his  mother,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come  upon  hety 
that  the  power  of  the  highest  should  oDer'Shadomv  her,  he  says. 
Therefore  that  Holy  Thing,  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be 
called,  the  Son  of  God  g  thereby  implies,  that,  in  his  first  forma- 
tion, be  was  holy,  and  consequently  had  no  concern  in  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin,  because  of  the  manner  of  his  formation,  or  con* 
ception ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  better  way  to  account  for  his  be- 

•  CaJ  The  covenant  of  grace  was  tram  eternity,  and  implied  his  innocence. 
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xng  Sinless^  than  to  pretend,  as  the  Papists  do,  that  his  mother 
was  sinless ;  which  will  do  no  service  to  their  cause,  unless 
they  could  ascend  in  a  line  to  our  iirst  parents,  and  so  prove, 
that  all  our  Saviour's  progenitors  were  immaculate,  as  well  as 
the  virgin ;  which  is  more  than  they  pretend  to  do* 

III.  It  is  farther  observed,  in  this  answer,  that  mankind 
sinned  in  and  fell  with  Adam  in  his  Jirst  transgression^  and 
therefore  they  had  no  concern  in  those  sins,  which  he  commit* 
ted  afterwards.  This  appears  from  hence,  that  Adam,  as  soon 
as  he  sinned,  lost  the  honour  and  prerogative,  that  was  confer- 
red uponiitm,  of  being  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  though 
he  was  their  natural  head,  or  common  father ;  for  the  cove* 
nant  being  broken,  all  the  evils,  that  we  were  liable  to,  arising 
from  thence,  were  devolved  upon  us,  and  none  of  the  blessings, 
contained  therein,  i;ould  be  conveyed  to  us  that  way,  since  it 
was  impossible  for  him^  after  his  fall,  to  perform  sinless  obe* 
dience,  which  was  the  condition  of  the  life  promised  therein* 
This  doth  not  arise  so  much  from  die  nature  of  the  covenant, 
as  from  the  change  that  there  was  in  man,  with  whom  it  was 
made..  The  law,  or  covenant,  would  have  given  life,  if  man 
could  have  yielded  perfect  obedience ;  but  since  his  fall  ren- 
dered that  impossible,  though  the  obligation  thereof,  as  a  law, 
distinct  from  a  covenant,  and  the  curse,  arising  from  the  sane* 
tion  thereof,  remains  still  in  force  agsdnst  fallen  man  ;  yet,  as 
a  covenant,  in  which  life  was  promised,  it  was,  from  that  time, 
abrogated;  and  therefore  the  apostle  speaks  of  it,  as  being 
'weak  through  the  fleshy  Rom*  viii*  3*  that  is,  by  reason  of  A- 
dam's  transgression,  and  consequently  he  ceased,  from  that 
time,  to  be  the  federal  head,  or  means- of  conveying  life  to  his 
posterity ;  therefore  those  sins  that  he  committed  afterwards, 
were  no  more  imputed  to  them,  to  inhance  their  condemnation, 
than  his  repentance,  or  good  works,  were  imputed  for  their  jus- 
tification. ^ 

IV.  Having  considered  the  first  transgression  of  Adam,  as 
imputed  to  all  those  who  descended  ftoxn  him  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration, we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  how  this  doctrine  is  op- 
posed, by  those  who  are  in  the  contrary  way  of  thinking. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  that  what  is  done  by  one  man  can- 
not be  imputed  to  another ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  divine 
perfections,  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  express  words  of 
scripture.  It  is  true,  that  which  is  done  by  us,  in  our  own  per- 
sons, may  be  imputed  to  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  Thus 
it  is  said,  that  Phinehas's  zeal  in  executing  judgment jbt/  which 
means  the  plague  was  stayed^  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous^ 
nessj  Psal.  cvi.  30,  31.  so  was  Abraham's  yiiVA,  Rom.  iv.  9, 
,  23.  Accordingly  (jod  approved  of  these  their  respective  good 
aaions,  as  what  denominated  them  righteous  persons,  and  pla- 
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ced  them  to  their  account,  as  bestowing  on  them  sltlme  rewards 
uccordi^^ty ;  so,  on  the  odier  hand,  a  man's  own  sin  may  be  im* 
puted  to  hmi,  and  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  an  offender :  But  to 
impute  the  sin  committed  by  one  person  to  another,  is  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  has  committed  diat  sin  which  was  really  committed 
by  another ;  in  which  case,  the  Judge  of  all  the  eardi  would  not 
do  right* 

Amw»  When  we  speak  of  persofis  being  nunished  for  a  crime 
committed  by  another,  as  being  imputed  to  uieih,  we  understand 
the  word  imputation  in  a  forensick  sense,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
suppose  that  here  is  a  wrong  judgment,  passed  on  persons  or 
things,  as  though  the  crime  were  reckoned  to  have  been  commit* 
ted  by  them ;  accordingly  we  do  not  say,  that  we  committed 
that  sin,  which  was  more  immediately  committed  by  Adam» 
In  him  it  was  an  actual  sin ;  it  is  ours,  as  imputed  to  us,  or  as  we 
are  punished  for  it,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offence,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  in  which  we  were  included. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  nations^ 
for  the  iniquity  of  some  public  persons  to  be  punbhed  in  many 
others,  so  that  whole  cities  and  nations  have  suffered  on  ihtir 
account;  and  as  for  scripture-instances  hereof,  we  often  read 
of  whole  families  and  nations,  suffering  for  the  crimes  of  those, 
who  had  been  public  persons,  and  exemplary  in  sinning.  Thus 
Achan  coveted  the  wedge  of  gold,  and,  for  diis,  he  suffered  not 
alone ;  but  his  sons  ami  daughters^  were  stoned^  anid  burned  with 
Jlre^  together  with  himself,  Joshua  vii,  24,  25.  though  we  do 
not  expressly  read,  that  they  were  confederates  with  him  in 
the  crime.  And  as  for  the  Amalekites,  who,  without  provoca* 
tion,  came  out  against  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  Qod  threatens 
them,  that  he  would  have  war  with  them  for  this^from  gene* 
ration  to  generation^  Exod.  xvii.  16.  and  m  pursuance  of  this 
threatening,  God,  imputing  the  crime  of  their  forefathers  to 
their  posterity,  some  hundreds  of  years  after,  ordered  Saul  tQ 
go  and  utterly  destrpy  theniy  by  slaying  both  man  and  womaUy 
infant  and  sucklings  1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3.  And  the  sin  of  Jeroboam 
was  punished  in  £as  posterity,  according  to  the  direatening  de- 
nounced, 1  Kings  xiv.  10,  11.  as  was  also  the  sin  of  Ahab,  I 
Kings  xxi.  21,  22.  And  the  church  acknowledges,  that  it  was 
a  righteous  dispensation  of  providence  for  God  to  htm^  upon 
Judah  those  miseries,  which  immediately  preceded,  and  fol- 
lowed their  being  carried  captive,  when  they  say.  Our  fathers 
liavesinnedy  and  are  not ;  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquity ^  Lam« 
v.  7.  and  our  Saviour  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  when  he  tells 
the  Jews,  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earthy  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias^  son  ofBarachias^  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar y  Matth.  xxiii.  35*  These  instances,  and  others  of 
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the  Uke  nature,  prove  that  it  is  no  unheard  of  thing,  for  one  man 
to  su£Fer  for  a  crime  committed  by  another  *• 

But  I  am  sensible  the  principal  thing  intended  in  the  objec- 
tion, when  this  is  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  scripture,  is,  that 
it  contradicts  the  sense  of  what  the  prophet  says,  when  he  tells 
the  people,  that  they  should  not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use 
this  proverb  in  Jbraely  Th^  fathers  haoe  eaten  sour  grapes^  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ;  for  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall 
die^  Ezek.  xviii*  2—4.  the  meaning  of  which  scripture  is^  that 
if  diey  were  humble  and  penitent,  and  did  not  commit  thos^ 
crimes  that  their  fathers  luul  done,  they  should  not  be  punished 
for  them,  which  was  a  s|>ecial  act  of  favour,  that  God  would 
grant  them  on  this  supposition ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
he  would  not  impute  their  father's  sins  to  them,  or  suffer  them 
to  be  carried  captive,  merely  because  their  fathers  bad  deserved 
this  desolating  judgment.  But  this  does  not,  in  all  respects, 
agree  with  the  instance  before  us;  for  we  are  considering  Adam 
as  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  their  fathers  were 
not  to  be  considered  in  this,  and  such  like  scriptures.  More* 
over,  the  objectors  will  hardly  deny,  that  natural  death,  and  the 
many  evils  of  this  life,  are  a  punishment,  in  some  respects,  for 
the  sin  of  oinr  first  parents.  Therefore  the  question  is  not, 
whether  some  degree  of  punishment  may  ensue  hereupon  ?  but, 
whether  the  greatest  degree  of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  hell^ 
can  be  said  to  be  the  consequence  hereof  \  But  this  we  shall  be 
led  more  parucularly  to  consider,  under  a  following  answer  f. 

Object.  %•  It  is  fsuther  objected,  that  it  is  not  agreeable,  to 
'the  divine  perfections,  for  God  to  appoint  Adam  to  be  the  head 
and  representative  of  all  his  posterity ;  so  that  they  must  stand, 
or  fall,  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns  in 
him^  inasmuch  as  this  was  not  done  by  their  own  choice  and 
consent,  which  they  were  not  capable  of  giving,  since  they  were 
not  existent.  The  case  say  they,  is  the  same,  as  though  a  king 
should  appoint  a  representative  body  of  men,  and  give  them  a 
power  to  enact  laws,  whereby  his  subjects  should  be  dispossess- 
ed of  their  estates  and  properties,  which  no  one  can  suppose  ta 

*  Thi*  U  n^t  anhf  agreeable  f  mamf  hetaneee  centohed  in  ecrifiture^  but  it  ha^ 
keen  ackmnoledged  to  bejuet  bjf  the  very  heaUle»3^  a»  qgreeaUe  to  the  law  of  nature 
ondnationt,  Thue  one  BOjfi  .*  SometSmeoa-z^oiedtjfiepvmohedfir  theiricktdaete 
•fonenumt  Tfott ^««m<^ in^Msi awu  |iyu««tf» in^tt  ittHUii «^^  andBticaee 

oa^t  Quicquid  delinnt  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi :  ,^nd  one  oboeroee,  that  it  woa 
the  cuMtom  of^ffotrai  dtiea  ^  Greece^  to  inJHet  the  oameJnaMment  on.  the  childrenof 
tjfrant$,  ae  their  fathen  had  done  on  othero :  In  Gnecis  cWiUtibut  Uberi  tyranno- 
nim  suppfKMit  ulit,  eodeoi  supplicio  afBciuntur.  Vid  deer,  Epitt.  ad  Brut,  XT, 
U  Q.  CviFi.  lib.  VI.  epeake  of  a  law  oboerved  amtmg  the  MaeeSkndane  g  in  whieh^ 
traiterotto  eoneprntdee  agaimt  the  HJeof  the  prince  •mere  pumohed,  not  mdy  m  the 
traitoro  themoeheo,  but  in  their  near  relationo^  Qui  rep  infiiisti  CMCDt,  ^U  cum 
eognatii  &  piopinquis  suit  norte  sftcttrntiir. 

t  See  Quett.  la^ii. 
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be  just ;  whereas  if  they  had  chosen  them  themselves,  tfae^ 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  injustice  that  was 
done  them,  inasmuch  as  the  laws,  made  by  their  representatives, 
are,  in  effect,  their  own  laws*  Therefore,  to  apply  this  to  the 
case  before  us,  had  all  mankind  chose  Ad^im  to  be  their  repre* 
sentatiye,  or  consented  to  stand  or  fall  in  him,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  provi- 
dence, relating  hereunto :  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  otherwise,  it 
does  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God,  to  constitute  him 
the  head  and  representative  of  all  his  posterity  :  so  that,  by  his 
fall,  they  should  be  involved  in  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition. 

Amw.  There  are  various  methods  taken  to  answer  this  ob- 
jection. 

1.  Some  say  little  more  to  it  than  this  :  That  if  Adam  had 
retained  his  integrity,  we  should  have  accepted  of,  and  rejoiced 
in  that  life,  which  he  would  have  procured  by  his  standing ; 
there  would  then  have  been  no  complaint,  or  finding  fault,  with 
the  divine  dispensation,  as  though  it  had  been  unjust;  there- 
fore, since  he  fell,  and  brought  death  into  the  world,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  submit,  and  acknowledge,  that  all  tlie 
ways  of  God  are  equal.  But,  though  we  must  sdl  allow  that 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in  whatever  he  does,  is  the  crea- 
tures duty,  yet  I  cannot  think  this  a  sufficient  answer  to  th^ 
objection,  and  therefore  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it,  but 
proceed  to  consider  what  may  be  farther  said  in  answer  to  it.  . 

2.  Others  say,  that,  since  Adam  was  the  common  father, 
and  consequendy  the  most  honourable  of  mankind,  (our  Sa- 
viour only  excepted,  whom  he  did  not  represent)  therefore  it 
was  fit  that  he  should  have  this  honour  conferred  upon  him ; 
so  that,  had  all  his  posterity  been  existent,  and  the  choice  of  a 
representative  been  wholly  referred  to  them,  the  law  of  nature 
would  have  directed  to,  and  pointed  out  the  man,  who  ought,  in 
this  respect,  to  have  the  preference  to  all  others.  Thb  answer 
bids  fairer,  I  confess  to  remove,  the  difficulty  than  the  other, 
especially  if  it  be  added,  that  God  might  have  given  Adam 
some  advantages  of  nature,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  besides 
that  relative  one,  arising  from  his  being  their  common  father ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  their  interest,  as  weQ  as 
their  duty,  to  have  chosen  him,  as  being  best  qualified  to  per- 
form' the  work  that  was  devolved  upon  him. 

3.  But,  since  this  will  not  wholly  remove  the  difficulty,  it  is 
farther  alleged,  that  God  chose  him,  and  therefore  we  ought  ta 
acqiuesce  in  his  choice ;  and,  indeed,  had  all  mankind  been 
then  existent,  supposing  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness 
(and  we  must  not  suppose  the  contrary)  then  they  would  Jiave 
acknowledged  the  equity  of  this  divine  dispensation,  other- 
wise they  would  have  actvially  sinned,  and  faUe%  ia  rejecting 
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and  complaining  of  the  ivill  of  CtocI.  But  this  will  not  satisfy 
those  who  advance  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  dei^ 
the  imputatioa  of  Adarti's  sin  to  his  ^sterity,  who  still  com- 
plain of  it,  as  a  very  severe  dispensation,  and  conclude,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  God  is  pleaded  for  against  his  other  perfections ; 
therefore  something  farther  must  be  added,  in  answer  to  the 
objection. 

We  freely  allow,  that  it  is  not  equitable  (to  use  the  similitude 
taken  from  human  forms  of  government)  for  a  king  to  appoint  a 
representative,  who  shall  have  a  power  committed  to  him^  to 
take  away  the  properties,  or  estates  of  his  subjects :  but  this 
does  not,  in  many  respects,  agree  with  the  matter  under  our 
present  consideration :  nevertheless,  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that 
these  subjects  had  nothing  which  they  could  call  their  own,  se- 
parate fi*om  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  their  properties  and  es* 
tates  were  not  only  defended*  but  given  by  him,  and  that  upOn 
this  tenure,  that  he  reserved  to  himself  a  right  to  dispossess 
them  of  them  at  his  pleasure ;  in  this  case,  he  might,  without 
any  injustice  done  them,  appoint  a  representative,  by  whose 
conduct  they  might  be  forfeited,  or  retained ;  and  this  agrees 
with  our  present  argument.  Accordingly  let  it  be  considered, 
ihat  there  were  some  things  which  Adam  was  possessed  of  in 
his  state  of  innocejicy,  and  others  which  he  was  given  to  ex- 

J>ectj  had  he  stood,  which  he  had  no  natural  right  to,  separate 
rem  the  divine  will ;  therefore  it  follows,  from  hence,  that  God 
might,  without  doing  his  posterity  any  injustice,  repose  this  i^ 
the  hands  of  a  mutable  creature,  so  that  it  should  be  retaineji 
or  lost  for  them,  according  as  he  stood  or  fell*  And  this  will 
appear  less  exceptionable,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  that 
i^ilt,  which  all  mankind  were  brought  under,  by  Adam's  sin, 
and  the  loss  of  ori^hal  righteousness,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
fall ;  which  they,  who  maintain  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
generally  represent,  in  such  a  way,  as  though  we  supposed  that 
there  were  no  difference  between  it,  and  the  guilt  contracted^ 
together  with  the  punishment  ensuing  on  actusd  sins,  how  great 
soever  they  are.  But  this  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
under  a  following  answer,"**"  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  take 
a  just  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the  gtult  of  Adam's 
sin,  imputed  to  us,  and  that  of  actual  sins  committed  by  us*  . 


Quest*  XXIIL  Into  what  estate  did  the  fall  bring  mankind  i 

Answ.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  9xA 
misery. 

♦  See  <^f.xxviL 
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Quest.  XXIV.  What  is  ^ih  ? 

Answ,  Sin  is*  any  want  of  confomaity  unto,  or  transgression  oi 
any  law  of  God,  given  as  a  rule  to  the  reasonable  creature. 

Quest.  XXV.  Wherein  consisteth  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate 
tvhereinto  man  fell  ? 

Answ.  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  wheremto  man  fell,  con- 
sisteth in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  that  righ- 
teousness wherein  he  was  created;  and  the  Corruption  of  his 
nature,  whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  unto  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil,  and  that  continually,  which  is  commonly  called, 
Original  sin,  and  from  which  do  proceed  all  actual  trans- 
gressions. 

Quest.  XXVI.  How  is  original  sin  conveyed  from  our  first' 
parents  unto  their  posterity  ? 

Aksw.-  Origmal  sin  is  conveyed  from  our  first  parents  unto 
their  posterity  by  natural  generation,  so  as  all  that  proceed 
from  them,  in  that  way,  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin* 

HAVING  considered  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  all 
mankind  being  so  far  concerned  therein,  as  that  their  sin 
is  imputed  to  them ;  we  are  now  led  to  speak  concerning  that 
sin  and  niiscry  which  ensues  hereupon.  And, 

I.  Thb  is  not  barely  called  a  single  act  of  sin,  or  one  par- 
ticular instance  of  miser}'^,  but  a  state  of  sin  and  miser}"-.  Man^s 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  sin,  is  sometimes  called  sin's  reign- 
ing, or  having  dominion  over  him  ;  and  his  being  brought  into 
a  state  of  misery,  is  called  the  reign,  or  dominion  of  death ;  so 
that  as,  by  various  stcpSy  we  proceed  from  one  degree  of  sin 
unto  another,  our  condemnation  is  gradually  enhanced  thereby. 
This  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  first  of  these  answers. 

II.  We  have  a  brief  definition  of  sin,  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing supposed,  namely,  that  there  was  a  law  g^ven,  and  pro- 
mulgated, as  a  rule  of  obedience,  to  the  reasonable  creature, 
without  which  there  coiUd'  be  no  sin  committed,  or  guilt  con- 
tracted ;  as  the  apostle  saith,  Where  no  law  is^  there  is  no  trans* 
gressiony  Rom.  iv.  15.  or,  Sin  is  not  imputed^  where  there  is 
no  law^  chap.  v.  1 3. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  is  observed,  that  the  subjects,  bound  by 
this  law,  are  reasonable  creatures ;  this  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  though  other  creatures  be  the  effect  of  God's  power,  and 
the  objects  of  his  providence,  yet  they  are  not  the  subjects  of 
moral  goveniment.  They  cannot  therefore  be  under  a  law,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  not  capable  of  understanding  their  relation 
to  God,  as  Sovereign,  or  their  obligation  to  obey  him^  or  the 
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meaning  of  a  law,  which  is  the  rule  thereof!  Moreover,  we  Jiaye 
in  this  answer,  an  account  of  the  formal  nature  of  sin. 

1.  It  is  considered,  either  in  its  negative^  or  rather  privative 
idea,  as  containing  in  it  a  defect,  or  want  of  conformity  to  the 
law,  a  privation  of  that  rectitude  of  nature,  or  righteousihess  that 
man  had  at  first,  or  our  not  performing  that  which  we  are 
bound,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  do  5  and  those  particular  instan- 
ces of  sin,  included  herein,  are  called  sins  of  omission. 

2.  It  is  described  by  its  positive  idea,  and  so  It  is  called,  a 
transgression  of  the  law,  or  doing  that  which  is  forbidden  by  it« 
Thus  it  is  called,  by  the  apostle.  The  .transgression  of  the  Uxvj^ 
1  John  iii«  4.  This  we  shall  not  insist  on  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  vre  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this  head,  when  we  con- 
sider the  sins  forbidden,  under  each  of  the  ten  comqiandments, 
and  the  various  aggravations  thereof.* 

III.  We  are,  in  the  next  answer,  ktl  to  consider  the  sinful- 
ness of  all  mankind,  as  fallen  in  Adam,  or  original  sin,  as  de- 
rived to,  and  discovered  in  us ;  and  this  consists  more  espe* 
cially  in  our  being  guilty  of  Adam's  first  sin,  our  wanting  that 
righteousness  which  he  was  possessed  of;  and  also  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  from  whence  all  actual  transgressions  pro- 
ceed. 

1.  We  shall  enquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin.  Having  before  shewn  that  his  disobe- 
dience is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  that  which  is  the  result  there- 
of, is,  that  all  the  world  becomes  guilty  before  God :  guilt  is 
an  obligation,  or  lia|>leness  to  suffer  punishment  for  an  offence 
committed,  in  proportion  to  the  aggravations  thereof.  Now, 
since  this  guilt  was  not  contracted  by  us,  bur  imputed  to  us, 
we  must  consider  it  as  the  same,  in  all ;  or  not  admitting  of  any 
degrees ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
that  guilt  which  is  the  result  of  sin  imputed  to,  and  that  which 
arises  from  sin's  being  committed  by  us.  They,  who  do  not  put 
a  just  difference  .between  these  two,  give  occasion  to  many  pre- 
judices against  this  doctrine,  and  do  not  sufficiently  vindicate 
the  perfections  of  God,  in  his  judiciary  proceedings  in  punish- 
ing one  or  the  other  of  them.  That  we  may  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, let  it  be  considered,  that  original  and  actual  sins  differ 
more  especially  in  two  respects. 

(U)  The  sin  of  our  first  parents,  how  heinous  soever  it  was 
in  them,  as  being  an  actual  transgression,  attended  with  the 
highest  aggravations,  yet  it  cannot  he  ^aid  to  be  our  actual  sin, 
or  committed  by  an  act  of  our  will ;  therefore,  though  the  im- 
putation thereof  tons,  as  has  been  before  proved,  is  righteous, 
^  vet  it  has  not  those  circumstances  attending  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  committed  by  us.  Therefore, 

•  Set  Quett.  cv.— cli. 
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(J8.)  The  guilt  thereof,  or  the  punishment  due  to  it,  cannot  be. 
80  great  as  the  guilt  we  contract,  or  the  punishment  we  are  lia- 
ble to,  for  actu^  sins,  which  are  committed  with  the  approba- 
tion and  consent  of  the  will,  and  as  they  are  Igainst  some  degree 
of  light  and  convictions  of  conscience,  and  manifold  engage- 
ments to  the  contrary :  but  this  does  not  properly  belong  to 
Adam's  sin^  as  imputed  to  us ;  nor  is  the  punishment  due  to 
il;  the  same,  as  though  it  had  been  committed  by  us  in  our 
own  persons^ 

But,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  it  be  considered, 
ifaat  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  corruption  of  nature  inherent 
in  us«  We  do  not  deny,  but  that  the  fountain  that  sends  forth 
at)  actual  sins,  or  that  sin  reigning  in  the  heart,  is,  in  various 
inspects,  more  aggravated,  than  many  others  that  are  commit- 
ted, which  we  call  actual  tiansgressions,  as  the  corrupt  foun- 
tain 19  worse  than  the  streams,  or  the  root  than  the  branch,  or 
the  cause  than  the  effect.  But  when  we  consider,  as  at  present 
we  do  Adam's  sin  only,  as  imputed,  and  as  being  antecedent 
to  that  cbm^ption  of  nature,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
sinful  actions ;  or  when  we  distinguish  between  original  sin,  as 
imputed  and  inherent,  we  only  understand,  by  the  former,  that 
it  cannot  expose  those  who  never  committed  any  actual  sins, 
to  so  great  a  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment,  as  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  are  said  to  expose  them  to. 

And'' let  it  be  farther  observed,  that  we  do  not  say  that  there, 
is  no  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  as  imputed  to  us;  for 
that  would  be  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  guilt  attending  it, 
which  is  contraxy  to  what  we  have  already  proved ;  but  all  our 
desi^,  at  present,  is,^  to  put  a  just  difference  between  Adam's 
liin,  imputed  to  us,  and  diose  that  are  committed  by  us*  And, 
indeed,  if  what  we  have  said  under  this  head,  be  not  true,  the 
state  of  infants,' dying  in  infancy,  under  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin,  must  be  t((nskily  deplorable  with  that  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  therefore,  when  I  find  some  expressing  themselves  to 
this  purpose,  I  cannot  wonder  that  others,  who  deny  this  doc* 
trine  are  offended  at  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  they  are 
exposed  to  no  punishment  at  all,  which  none,  that  observe  the 
miseries  that  we  are  liabk  to,  from  our  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  to  our  leaving  it,  whether  sooner  or  later,  can  well  de- 
kiy ;  and  another  thing  to  say,  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  same 
punishment  for  it,  a(s  though  they  had  actually  committed  it ; 
the  former  we  allow;  the  latter  we  must  take  leave  to  deny  lest 
we  should  give  occasion  to  any  to  tliink  that  the  Judge  of  all 
does  any  thing,  which  carries  in  it  the 'least  appearance  of  se- 
verity, and  injustice.'  Thus  concerning  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin,  imputed  to  us ;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  effects 
thereof.  Accordingly, 
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2.  Man  is  said  to  want  that  righteouBnes3  which,  he  had  at 
first,  which  is  generally  called,  original  righteousness.  This  is 
styled,  the  privative  part  of  original  sin,  as  the  corruption  of 
the  human  nature,  and  its  propensity  to  all  sin,  is  the  positive 
part  thereof*  In  considering  the  former  of  these,  or  man's  want 
of  original  righteousness,  we  may  observe, 

(Im)  That  man  has  not  wholly  lost  God's  natnral  image, 
which  he  was  possessed  of,  as  an  intelligent  creature,  consist-. 
ing  in  his  being  endowed  as  such  w^th  an  understanding,  capa- 
ble of  some  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  divme 
things ;  and  a  will,  in  many  r^espects,  free,  tjiz*  a?  to  what  con-, 
cems  natural  things,  or  some  external  branches  of  religion,  or 
things  materially  good,  and  in  his  having  executive  powers,  to 
act  agreeably  thereuntcr;  though  these  are  miserably  defaced, 
and  come  far  short  of  that  perfection,  which  he  had  in  the  state 
in  which  he  was  first  created.  Some  have  compared  this  to  an 
old  decayed  building,  which  has,  by  the  ruins  of  time,  lost  its 
strength  and  beauty,  though  it  retains  something  of  the  shape 
and  resemblance  of  what  it  was  before*  Thus  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  weakened,  but  not  wholly  lost,  by  the. 
fall.  They  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  shrivelled 
and  withered  in  winter,  and  look  as  though  they  are  dead ;  or 
like  a  man,  who  has  out-lived  himself,  and  has  lost  the  vivacity 
and  sprighdiness  of  his  parts,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  body, 
which  he  formerly  haid» 

(2.)  Our  ability  to  yield  acceptable  obedience  to  God,  much . 
more  perfect  obedience,  is  wholly  lost,  as  being  destitute  of  a 

Srinciple  of  spiritual  life  and  grace,  which  must,  if  ever  we 
ave  it,  be  implanted  in  regeneration ;  so  that  every  one  may 
say  with  the  apostle.  In  me  (that  is^  in  myjlesh^  dweUeth  no 
good  things  Rom*  vii.  1 8* 

(3.)  We  are  destitute  of  a  right  to  the  heavenly  blessedness, 
and  all  those  privileges^  that  were  promised  upon  condition  of . 
our  first  parents  performing  perfect  obedience,  according  to  the. 
tenor  of  the  covenant  made  with  them  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cency. 

This  want  of  original  righteousness  is  the  immediate  conse- . 
quence  of  Adam's  first  sin*  By  original  righteousness  we  un- 
derstand, either  tliat  freedom  from  guilt,  which  man  had  before 
he  sinned,  which  exempted  him  from  any  liableness  to  condcm* 
nation,  and  afforded  him  a  plea  before  God  for  his  retaining  the 
blessings  he  was  possessed  of;  and,  had  he  persisted  longer  in 
his  intep-ity,  it  would  have  given  him  a  right  to  a  greater  degree 
of  happiness :  His  perfect  obedience  was  his  righteousness,  in  a 
forensick  sense ;  and  the  failure  thereof,  in  our  first  parents,  ren- 
dered both  them  and  us  destitute  of  it.  But,  since  this  is  the  same 
with  what  is  expressed  in  the  foregoing  words,  wherein  we  are 
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denominated  guilty  of  Adam's  first  sin,  we  must  consider  some- 
thing else,  as  intended  in  this  expression,  when  we  are  said  to 
want  fhat  righteousness  wherein  he  was  created. 

We  have  before  obser\'ed,  that,  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
the  image  of  God  in  than  was  defaced :  But  now,  we  are  to  speak 
of  his  supernatural  image,  as  what  was  wholly  lost,  and  tliere- 
fore  ^11  mankind  are,  by  nature,  destitute  of  a  principle  of  grace ; 
upon  which  account  it  may  be  truly  said,  a§  the  apostle  does^ 
There  is  none  righteous;  noy  not  one^  Rom.  iii.  10.  and  else- 
where man  is  called,  A  transgressor  from  thewomh^  Isa*  xlviii. 
8.  and,  by  nature,  not  only  a  child  of  wrathj  but  dead  in  tres- 
spasses and  sinsy  Eph.  ii.  1*  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
be  created  again  to  good  works,  or  that  ^new  principle  of  grace 
be  implanted  in  regeneration,  without  which  there  is  no  salvation. 
Our  being  destitute  of  this  supernatural  principle  of  grace  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  propensity  to  sin,  or  corruption  of  nature, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  words  of  this  answer ;  and 
therefore,  considering  it  as  thus  distinguished,  and  as  called, 
by  some,  the  privative  part  of  original  sin ;  we  are  led  to  speak 
of  man  in  his  destitute  state,  deprived  of  that  which  was  his 
glory,  and  tended  to  his  defence  against  the  assaults  of  temp- 
tation ;  and  of  those  actual  transgressions  which  are  the  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  excellent  endowment  man  is  said  to  have 
lost. 

.  Some  divines  express  themselves  with  a  degree  of  caution, 
when  treating  on  this  subject;  and  therefore,  though  they  allow 
that  man  has  lost  this  righteousness,  yet  they  will  hardly  own 
that  God  took  it  away,  though  it  were  by  a  judicial  act,  as  sup- 
posing that  this  would  argue  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  and 
I  would  not  blame  the  least  degree  of  concern  expressed  to 
fence  against  such  a  consequence,  did  it  really  ensue  on  our 
asserting  it ;  yet  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  vindicated,  though  we  should  assert,  that  he  deprived 
him  of  this  righteousness,  as  a  punishment  of  his  sin,  or  deni- 
ed him  that  power  to  perform  perfect  obedience,-  which  he  con- 
ferred on  him  at  first ;  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
God\s  restoring  to  him  his  lost  power,  to  perform  that  which 
is  truly  and  supernaturally  good  in  all  its  circumstances ;  and 
the  infusing  habits  of  sin  into  his^  nature :  This,  we  acknow- 
ledge, he  could  not  do,  consistently  with  his  holiness,  and  shall 
make  it  farther  appear,  under  a^  following  head.  But  the  other 
he  might  do,  that  is,  leave  man  destitute  of  a  power  to  walk  be- 
fore him  in  holiness  and  righteousness ;  for,  if  God  had  been 
obliged  to  have  given  him  this  power,  then  his  bestowing  it  on 
fallen  man,  would  be  rather  a  debt  than  a  grace,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel.  But  this  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  positive  part  of  original  sin ;  therefore, 
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3.  Man's  BinfulQeifl^  as  fallen,  consists  in  the  corruption  of 
his  nature,  or  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  all  evil,  which,  as 
it  is  observed,  is  commonly  called,  original  sin^  that  is,  original 
sin  inherent,  as  distinguished  irom  it,  as  imputed  to  us,  which 
has  been  already  considered.  That  the  nature  of  man  is  vitia-* 
ted,  corrupted,  and  prone  to  all  that  is  bad,  is  taken  for  grant* 
ed  by  all ;  and,  indeed,  he  that  denies  it,  must  either  be  very 
much  unacquainted  with  himself,  or  hardly  retain  the  common 
notices  which  we  have  of  moral  good  and  evil.  This  is  frequent- 
ly represented,  in  scripture,  as  a  plague,  defilement,  or  deadly 
evil,  with  which  his  heart  is  affected ;  upon  which  account  it  is 
^  said,  that  it  is  deceitful  above  all  thing's j  6nd  desperately  wick-' 
ed^  Jer*  xvii.  9*  that  out  of  it  proceed  evil  thoughts^  and  all  o- 
tlier  abominations  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  Matth.  xv.  19* 
unless  prevented  by  the  grace  of  God« 

This  propensity  of  nature  to  sin  discovers  itself  in  the  first 
dawn  of  our  reason ;  so  that  we  no  sooner  appear  to  be  men, 
but  we  give  ground  to  conclude  that  we  are  sinners*  Accord- 
ingly  it  is  said.  The  imagination  ofmarCs  heart  is  only  evily  and 
thztfropi  his  youth^  {a J  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  chap«  viii. 
21*  and  he  is  represented  as  estranged  from  the  womAy  going 
astray  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  speaking  tyes^  PsaL  Ivii.  3.  which 
is,  notwithstanding,  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  that 
we  are  prone  to  sin,  as  soon  as  we  have  any  dispositions,  or  in- 
clinations, to  any  thing;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  man  is 
disposed  to  commit  actual  sin  before  he  is  capable  of  acting. 
Some,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  soul  of  a  child 
sins  as  soon  as  it  is  united  to  the  body  in  the  womb,  and  have 


("aj  Gen.  vi.  5.  Is  a  picture  of  antideluvian  iniquity,  it  not  only  proves  Uiat 
guilt  was  univenal,  and  all  xnen  affected ;  that  it  was  general,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  actions  of  men  being  evil;  but  that  the  depravity  of  every  unsanctified 
man  was  total,  extending  not  merely  to  his  tltonghtsy  but  to  bis  imagination  lY ^, 
the  first  frcune  or  form  of  the  thoughts.  They  were  not  partially,  but  <mly  evO^ 
and  tliat  not  oocasionally  bat  contimtaUy.  Yet  the  race  who  wei-e  destroyed, 
must  bare  performed  relative  duties>  parental  and  filial ;  and  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  lived  as  free  from  war^  at  least,  as  those  who  have  existed  since  the  flood. 
If  crimes  before  the  flood  exceeded  in  degree  and  multitude  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  if  they  differed  not  *m  their  nature,  it  will  follow,  that  when  the  unre- 
newed 'in  our  days,  are  kind  parents,  dutiful  children,  honest  men,  and  good  citi. 
zens,  they  may  be  totalfy  depravtd:  the  ^  imagination  of  the  tltoughu  of  their  hearts 
inay  be  oniy  evU  continuaUy?*  As  we  know  not  their  hearts,  are  to  judge  of  tliem 
by  their  fruits,  and  are  charitably  to  impute  their  actions  to  better  motives,  we 
'  may  with  propriety  commend  what  God  will  condemn.  He  sees  the  intentions, 
and  the  aversion  of  heart  to  him  and  holiness,  and  though  be  may  reward  virtu- 
ous conduct  in  this  world*  to  encourage  Virtue,  yet  will  eventually  judge  riglite- 
oitsjudgment,  and  connect  every  action  with  its  motives. 

lliis  scripture  also  shews  us  not  only,  that  the  material  goodrteta  of  actions 
will  not  recommend  them  to  God,  but  that  eomcientioutnetB  in  the  discharge  of 
relative  duties,  (for  this  most  have  existed  before  the  flood,)  will  not  recommend 
them  where  the  love  of  God,  which  Is  peculiar  to  the  renewed  mind^  is  absent. 


* 
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carried  this  indefensible  conjecture  so  far,  as  that  they  have 
ikiaintained,  that  actual  sin  is  committed  in  the  womb.  But  this 
is  not  only  destitute  of  all  manner  of  proof,  bat  it  seems  so 
very  absurd,  that,  as  few  will  be  convinced  by  it,  so  it  needs  no 
confutation. 

As  for  this  propensity  to  sin,  (whenever  it  may  be  said  to 
t^le  place)  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  equd  in  ^ ;  and  iii  thts 
it  differs  from  Adam's  guilt,  as  imputed  to  u§,  toid  from  our 
want  of  original  righteousness,  as  the  immediate  consequence 
thereof;  fof  these  corrupt  inclinations  appear,  from  universal 
txperience,  as  well  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  scripture,  to 
he  of  an  increasing  nature  ;  so  that  some  are  more  obstinate  and 
hardened  in  sin  than  others ;  and  the  habits  thereof,  in  many, 
ire  compared  to  the  tincture  of  the  Ethiopian^  or  the  kopard^a 
spotSj  Jer.  xiii.  23.  which  no  human  art  can  take  away.  We 
are,  indeed,  naturallj'-  prone  to  sin  at  first ;  but  afterwards  the 
leprosy  spreads,  and  the  propensity,  or  inclination  to  it,  in- 
creases by  repeated  acts,  or  a  course  of  sin.  The  Psalmist  takes 
notice  of  this,  in  a  beautiful  climax^  or  gradation ;  They  know 
noty  neither  wiil  they  understand^  they  walk  in  darkness^  Psal* 
Ixxxii.  5. 

We  shall  now  take  occasion  to  speak  something  concerning 
the  rise  or  origin  hereof.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  many  have 
iattempted  to  account  for  and  explain,  though  with  as  litde  suc- 
cess as  any  thing  that  comes  within  the  compass  of  our  enqui- 
ries. Some  ancient  heretics  *  have  thought,  that  because  it  could 
not  be  from  God,  who  is  the  author  of  nothing  but  what  is  gOod^ 
that  therefore  there  are  two  first  causes  ;  one  of  all  good,  which 
is  God,  and  the  other  of  all  evil.  But  this  is  deservedly  explod- 
ed, as  a  most  dangerous  and  absurd  notion. 

Others  seem  to  assert,  that  God  is  the  author  of  it;  and,  that 
they  may  exculpate  themselves  from  making  him  the  author 
of  sin,  which  is  the  vilest  reproach  that  can  be  cast  upon  him, 
they  add,  that  he  does  this  in  a  judicial  way,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  that  it  is  no  reflection  on  htm 
to  suppose,  that,  as  a  Judge,  he  may  put  this  propensity  to  sin 
into  our  nature ;  so  that  it  is,  as  it  Ivere,  concreate  with  the 
soul,  or  derived  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  formed  in, 
and  united  to  the  body  :  But  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  conclude 
God  to  be  the  author  heteof,  though  it  be  as  a  Judge ;  for  that 
would  be  to  suppose  his  vindictive  justice  inconsistent  with  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  nature.  Wc  read,  indeed,  of  God's  g-iv* 
inff  men  up  to  their  own  hearts*  iusts^  Psal.  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  as  a 
punishment  for  other  sins  ;  but  never  of  his  producing  in  them 
an  inclination  to  sin,  though  it  be  under  the  noti(m  of  a  punish^ 
stent :  But  this  having  been  proved  and  illustrated,  under  a 

*  The  Marciomtcn  in  the  9Cwnd  centurjf^  and  the  Mtnkhee*  m  the  third. 
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foregoing  aaawer,  when  speaking  conceming  the  pvovidenceof 
God,  as  conversant  about  those  actions,  to  which  sin  is  annexed^ 
in  a  judicial  way,  we  shall  pass  it  over  in  this  place  *• 

The  Pelagians,  and,  after  them,  the  Papists,  and  some  among 
the  Remonstrants,  being  sensible,  diat  this  propensity  of  nature 
to  sin  cannot  be  denied,  have  taken  such  a  method  to  account 
for  it,  as  makes  it  a  very  innocent  and  harmless  thing ;  and^ 
that  it  may  appear  agreeable  to  the  notion  which  they  maintain 
of  the  innocency  of  man  by  nature,  they  suppose  that  the  first 
motions,  or  inclinations  of  the  soul  to  sin,  or,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  the  first  acts  of  concupiscence  are  not  sinful ;  and^ 
to  support  this  opinion,  they  maintain,  that  nothing  can  be 
deemed  a  sin,  but  what  is  committed  with  the  full  bent  of  the 
^11 ;  and  therefore  when  an  unlawful  object  presents  itself,  how 
much  soever  the  mind  may  be  pleased  with  it,  yet  there  is  no 
sin  till  there  is  an  actual  compliance  widi  it ;  and,  for  this,  they 
Bring  that  scripture,  When  lust  has  conceived^  it  bringeth  forth 
Mttiy  James  i«  15.  that  is,  the  second  act  of  concupiscence,  or 
the  compliance  with  the  first  suggestions  to  sin,  are  only  deno* 
ttiinated  sin ;  and,  as  a  consequence  from  this  supposition,  they 
pretend  that  these  first  acts  of  concupiscence  were  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  state  of  innocency ;  so  that  when  Eve  saw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food^  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes^  and 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise^  she  took  of  tlie  fruit  there'- 
0f\  and  did  eat^  Gen*  iii.  6«  She  did  not  sin  till  she  took  of  the 
iruit  thereof,  and  did  eat;  and,  as  a  farther  consequence  dedu- 
ced from  this  supposition,  they  conclude,  that  that  original  righ- 
teousness, which  our  first  parents  had,  did  not  consist  so  much 
in  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  suggestions  to  sin,  but  it  was  ra** 
ther  a  bridle  to  restrain  them  from-  compliance  therewidi,  which, 
by  not  making  a  right  use  of,  they  complied  with  tjie  motions 
ot  concupiscence,  and  so  sinned.  And,  according  to  this  scheme, 
that  propensity  of  nature  to  sin,  which  we  have  in  ouk  child- 
hood, is  an  harmless,  and  innocent  thing,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  from  God,  without  concluding  him  to  be  the 
author  of  sin*  But  this  is  a  vile  and  groundless  notion,  and 
mich  as  savours  more  of  Antinomianism,  than  many  doctrinet 
that  are  so  called ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  call  that  no  sin,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  root  and  spring  of  all  sin,  and  to  make  God 
the  author  and  approver  of  that,  which  he  cannot  but  look  on 
with  the  utmost  detestation,  as  being  tontrary  to  the  holiness 
of  his  nature ;  to  which  nothing  farther  need  be  said,  since  the 
notion  carries  the  black  marks  of  its  own  infamy  in  itself. 

There  are  odiers  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
pretend  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  nature,  by  supposing 
4iat  all  .men  sinned  for  themselves ;  which  is  nothing  else  but 

Voy,.  II.  R 
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reviving  anold  opinion  taken  from  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Py ' 
thagoras,  namely,  that  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men  at  firsts 
and  before  they  were  united  to  their  bodies,  at  least  those  that 
BOW  they  have,  sinned ;  and,  as  a  punishment  of  their  crime  in 
that  state,  they  were  not  only  condemned  to  their  respective 
bodies^  but  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  which  they  are  exposed  to 
therein ;  so  that  the  sin,  which  they  committed  in  these  bodies, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  propagation  of  that,  which  had  its  first 
rise  in  the  acts  of  the  understanding  and  will,  when  they  first  fell 
into  a  state  of  sin.  This  is  so  chimerical  an  opinion,  that  I 
would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  it  not  been  maintained  by 
some,  as  an  expedient,  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  nature, 
by  those  who  deny  original  sin,  and  affirmed  with  that  assu- 
rance, as  though  it  were  founded  in  scripture ;  whereas  I  can- 
not think  it  has  die  least  countenance  from  it.  They  first  take  it 
for  granted  without  sufficient  ground  that  those  scriptures,  that 
speak  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  his  divine  nature,  are  to 
oe  understood  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  his  soul ;  and 
from  thence  they  infer,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
souls  of  other  men  pre-existed  likewise.  And  they  also  strain 
the  sense  of  two  or  three  other  scriptures  to  prove  it ;  as  when 
it  is  said,  that,  when  God  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy 
the  morning'  stars  sang  together^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout* 
^d for  joy ^  Job  xxxviii.  7.  where,  by  the  morning  starSy  they  un- 
derstand, as  others  do,  the  angels  /  and,  by  the  sons  of  God, 
they  suppose,  is  meant  the  souls  of  men,  that  were  then  crea- 
ted, and  untainted  with  sin,  and,  to  give  farther  countenance  to 
this,  they  explain  what  is  said  in  a  following  verse,  ver.  12*  a- 
greeably  thereunto,  where,  when  God  had  continued  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  his  having  created  the  world,  he  says» 
Knowest  thou  it  because  thou  wast  then  born^  or  because  the  num- 
ber  of  thy  days  is  great;  they  render  the  words,  Knowest  tho% 
that  thou  wast  then  born^  atld  that  the  number  of  thy  days  are 
manyy  or  they  depend  upon  the  translation,  which  the  LXX 
give  of  the  text,  I  know  that  thou  wast  then  bom^for  the  num- 
^er  of  thy  days  is  many^  that  is,  that  thou  ^vast  then  existent ; 
for  though  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  didst,  from  that  time, 
till  thou  earnest  into  the  world,  yet  the  number  of  thy  day^  is 
great,  that  is,  thou  hadst  an  existence  many  ages  before,  llow 
easy  a  matter  it  is  for  persons  to  strain  the  sense  of  some  wordfi 
.of  scripture,  to  serve  a  put-pose,  contrary  to  the  general  scope 
and  design  thereof,  if  they  attempt  to  give  countenance  thereby 
to  any  doctrine  of  their  own  invention. 

As  for  tho  se  scriptures,  which  they  bring  to  prove  that  the 
•Jews  were  of  this  opinion,  I  will  not  deny  the  inference  froQi 
thence,  that  some  of  them  were,  as  appears  from  the  import ^bat 
fhe  diiiciplcs  gave  to  our  Saviour^  wnen  he  asked  them,  Whovi 
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do  men  say  that  lamf  They  replied^  Some  say  that  thou  at^ 
y^hn  the  oaptist^  some  EiiaSj  and  others  Jeremias^  or  one  of 
the  frophetSy  Matth*  xvi.  13, 14.  that  is,  they  judged,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pythagorean  hypothesis,  that  the  soul  of  Jersmasy 
«r  one  of  the  prophets^  dwelt  in  that  body,  which  he  had,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  one  of  thenu  And  there  is  another  scrip- 
ture, in  which  our  Saviour's  disciples,  speaking  concerning  the 
blind  man,  asked  him.  Did  this  man  sin^  or  hisparents^  that  he 
rvas  bom  blind  f  John  ix.  %  as  if  he  should  say :  Was  it  for 
some  sin  that  diis  man's  soul  committed)  before  it  entered  into 
the  body,  to  which  it  is  united  ?  And  was  his  being  bom  blind 
a  punishment  thereof?  I  say,  I  will  not  deny,  but  chat  some  of 
the  Jews,  from  hence,  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  into  this 
fabulous  notion,  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophy, 
>^hich  they  had  been  conversant  in.  But  I  will  not  allow  that 
our  Saviour's  not  confuting  this  absurd  opinion,  is  an  intima- 
tion ;  (as  the  defenders  thereof  generally  conclude  it  to  be) 
that  he  reckoned  it  just ;  but  I  rather  think,  that  he  passed  it 
over,  as  a  vulgar  error^  not  worthy  of  bis  confutation.  And  as 
lor  that  passage,  which  they  quote,  for  this  purpose,  out  of  the 
'apocr}rpnal  book  of  Wisdom^  which  is  no  proof  of  this  matter 
from  Scripture,  when  one  is  represented,  as  saying  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  because  he  xvas  goody  he  came  into  a  body  tindejiled ; 
this  only  proves,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  that  trir 
fting  generation  of  men.  And,  when  they  speak  of  it,  as  what 
has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  who  received  the 
notion  from  the  philosophy  above-mentioned,  this  is  also  as  lit- 
tle to  the  purpose  i  and^  indeed,  all  the  other  arguments  that 
they  bring,  amount  to  nothing  else  but  this ;  that,  if  the  scrip- 
ture had  not  given  us  ground  to  establish  the  contrary  doc- 
trine, there  might  have  been,  at  least,  a  possibility  of  the  truth 
of  thiS)  but  to  lay  this  as  a  foundation,  on  whicn  they  asseit 
the  truth  thereof,  and  that  with  the  design  above-mentioned, 
this  is  nothing  else,  but  for  men  to  substitute  their  own  fancies, 
without  sufficient  ground,  as  matters  of  faith,  and  build  doc^ 
trines  upon  them,  as  though  they  were  contained  in  scripture. 
I  pass  by  other  improvements,  which  they  make  on  this  fabU'* 
lous  notion,  which  stiU  appear  to  be  more  romantic* 

There  is  anodier  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  without  inferring  God  to  be  the  author  of  it,  which  has 
formerly  been  advanced  by  those  who  deny  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin ;  and  these  suppose  that  die  soul  is  rendered  poi^ 
luted  with  sin,  by  reason  of  its  traducdon,  or  prppagation,  from 
the  soul  of  the  immediate  parent ;  so  that,  ip  like  manner,  an 
the  body  is  subject  to  hereditary  diseases,  the  soul  is  defiled 

*  Seea  booh,  supposed  to  be  roriften  in  tiffenct  hereof,  hg  Glanvil^  entitle^  I^t 
QHtntaHs, 
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with  sin,  as  both  one  aad  the  other  are  the  consequence  of  their 
formation,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  likeness  of 
those,  from  whom  they  immediately  derive  their  resjiective  be- 
ings ;  and  they  suppose  that  a  similitude  of  passions,  and  na- 
tural dispositions  in  parents  and  children,  is  an  argument  to  e- 
vince  the  truth  hereof* 

But  this  appears  so  contrary  to  the  lig^t  of  nature,  and  aH 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  to  suppose,  that  one  spirit  can  pro-> 
duce  another,  in  a  natural  way,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
which  we  have  of  spirits,  as  simple  beings,  or  not  compounded 
of  parts,  as  bodies  are,  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  umversaUy 
exploded,  as  being  destitute  of  any  tolerable  argument  to  sup- 
port it,  though  it  was  formerly  embraced  by  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers** And  they,  who  pretend  to  account  for  it,  by  the  simili- 
tude of  one  candle's  lighting  another,  and  yet  the  flame  remain-^ 
ing  the  same  as  it  was  betore,  have  only  made  use  of  an  un- 
happy method  of  illustration,  which  comes  far  short  of  a  con- 
clusive argument  to  their  purpose.  And  as  for  the  likeness  of 
natural  dispositions  in  children  to  their  parents,  that  does  not| 
in  the  least  prove  it ;  since  this  arises  very  much  from  the  tern* 
perament  of  the  body,  or  from  the  prejudices  of  education. 
Therefore  this  method  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil« 
being  not  much  defended  at  present,  we  may  pass  it  over,  as  a 
groundless  conjecture. 

As  for  Arminius,  and  his  followers,  they  have  very  much 
insisted  on  a  supposition,  which  they  have  advanced,  that  the 
universal  corruption  of  human  nature  arises  only  from  imita- 
tion. In  answer  to  which,  though  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the 
{progress  and  increase  of  sin,  in  particular  persons,  may  be  very 
much  owing  to  the  pernicious  example  of  others,  with  whom 
they  are  conversant ;  yet  it  seems  very  absurd  to  assign  diis, 
as  the  first  reascm  thereof;  for  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
this  corruption  of  nature,  or  disposition  to  sin,  is  visible  in  chil- 
dren, before  they  are  capable  of  being  drawn  aside,  hy  the  in-> 
fluence  of  bad  e;camples;'and  indeed,  their  being  corrupted 
thereby,  is  rather  the  effeot,  than  the  cause  of  this  first  propeur 
sity  that  there  is  in  nature  to  sin ;  and  it  would  soon  appear, 
that,  if  they  never  saw  any  thing  but  what  is  excellent  or  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated  in  those,  under  whose  care  they  are,  ihey 
would  soon  discover  themselves,  notwithstanding,  prone  to  the 
contrary  vices.  And  we  may  as  well  suppose,  that  wisdom, 
or  holiness,  takes  its  rise  from  imitation,  in  a  ilatural  way,  as 
diat  sin,  or  fqlly,  does  so ;  ]3ut  Qothipg  is  more  common,  than 

*  T^rtullian  vaa  oftfua  opiniont  [Vid.  eju9d.  de  Jtmtna]  and  Jugustin,  though  he 
Mrnnetimet  appears  to  give  into  the  opinion  of  the  traduction  of  the  wulf  yety  at  othir 
Hmesp  he  ie  ingrM  doubt  about  it,  ae  ready  to  gv^  Uupfvr  on  ind^ftntiih  epimPth 
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for  duldreir  to  be  veiy  degenerate  from  thetr  parents*  And 
whatever  attempts  are  used  to  instil  principles  of  virtue  into 
them,  it  is  nothing  else,  but  striving  against  the  stream  of  cor- 
rufit  nature,  unless  the  grace  of  God  imerpose,  and  do  that 
which  imkatioa  can  never  be  the  cause  of* 

Therefore  we  must  take  some  other  method  to  account  for 
this  corruption  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  maintain,  that 
the  soul  is  from  Gk^d,  by  immediate  creation,  which,  though  it 
be  not  so  plainly  contained  in  scripture,  as  other  articles  of  faith 
are,  yet  scripture  seems  not  to  be  wholly  silent  as  to  this  matter  ; 
especially  when  God  says,  Behold^  alUouls  are  mine,  Ezek*  xviii* 
4-  and  elsewhere,  which  is  more  express  to  this  purpose,  God 
speaks  of  the  satds  that  he  madefy  or  created,  Isa.  Ivii.  16«  and 
the  apostle,  for  this  reason,  styles  him,  The  Father  of  spirits, 
Heb*  xii*  9.  and  that  in  such  a  sense,  as  is  opposed  to  the  fa^ 
thers  ofthejiesh  ;  therefore,  taking  this  for  granted,  the  difficulty 
which  will  recur  upon  us,  which  we  are  to  account  for,  is,  how 
can  the  soul,  that  comes  out  of  God's  immediate  hand,  be  the 
subject  of  moral  evil  ?  To  assert,  that  it  is  created  guilty  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  or  under  an  obligation  to  suffer  that  degree  of 
punishment,  which  is  due  to  it,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  di-* 
vine  perfections,  as  will  farther  appear,  when,  under  a  following 
head,  we  consider  what  thii»  punishment  is :  but  to  suppose  that 
it  is  created  by  God  impure,  or  with  an  inclination,  or  propen* 
sity-to  sin,  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  holiness  of  God* 

This  is  what  has  been  acknowledged  by  most  divines,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  th^t  occur  in  the  whole  scheme  of  di* 
vinity*  Some,  with  a  becoming  and  religious  modesty,  have 
confessed  their  inability  to  account  for  it,  and  advise  us  rather 
to  bewail,  and  strive  against  it,  than  to  be  too  inquisitive  about 
the  origin.and  cause  of  it*  And,  indeed,  this  is  far  better,  than 
either  to  darken  counsel  by  words,  without  knowledge,  or  to  ad- 
vance what  we  cannot  prove;  and  I  would  rather  cbuse  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  humble  ignorance  thereof,  than  to  assert  any " 
^ng  which  contains  the  least  insinuation  of  God's  being  the 
author  of  it*  It  is  certain,  there  are  many  things  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  though  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  account 
for  the  manner  of  their  being  what  they  are,  and  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine  their  first  original,  or  the  natural  cause  thereof: 
Thus,  though  we  are  sure  that  the  body  is  united  to  the  soul^ 
which  acts  by  it,  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  by  what  bands 
they  are  united,  or  how  the  soul  moves  the  body,  as  its  instru- 
ment in  acting*  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  united  to  one  another;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  the  cause  thereof*  So  if  we  enquire  into  the  reason  of 
the  jdiffierent  colour,  or  shape  of  herbs  and  plants ;  or  why  the 
^rass  is  green,  and  not  vbHc  or  red ;  no  one  would  be  blamed 
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if  Hie  should  acknowledge  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  accouat  for 
these,  and  other  things  of  the  like^ature*  The  same  may  be 
$aid,  if  we  should  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
-what  is  the  first  rise  of  the  propensity  of  the  nature  of  man  to 
sin  :  nevertheless,  if  we  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modesty  in 
our  enquiries,  and  advance  nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  per<- 
fections,  we  may  safely,  and  with  some  advantage  to  die  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  say  something  as  to  this  matter,  that  here-> 
by  we  may  remove  the  objections  that  are  brought,  by  some, 
against  it*  ^ 

Various  ways  have  been  taken,  as  was  before  observed,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  which  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in,  by  reason  of  the  many  absurdities  diat  attend  them ;  there- 
fore it  may  bo  more  excusable  for  me  to  oiEer  my  humble 
thoughts  about  this  matter,  in  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  not  much 
deviate  from  the  sentiments  of  many,  who  nave  judiciously  and 
happily  maintained  this  doctrine. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  conjecture,  which  I  meet  with,  in  a 
learned  judicious  divine,  which  differs  very  much  from  any  ac- 
count which  we  have  of  it  by  any  other,*  namely,  that  the 
mother  while  the  child  is  in  the  womb,  having  a  sinful  thought, 
impresses  it  on  its  soul,  whereby  it  becomes  polluted,  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  body  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  strength 
of  her  imagination :  but  this  opinion  is  so  very  improbable,  that 
it  will  hardly  gain  any  proselytes  to  it ;  and  it  only  discovers 
ho%v  willing  some  persons  are  to  solve  this  difficulty  though  in 
an  uncommon  method,  as  being  apprehensive  that  others  have 
not  sufficiently  done  it. 

But,  that  we  may  account  for  this  matter  in  the  most  unex^ 
ceptionable  way,  which  does  not  in  the  least,  infer  Cvod  to  be 
the  author  of  sin  nor  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  we  must  consider  this  propensity 
of  nature,  or  inclination  that  there  is  in  the  souls  of  men  to  sin 
as  a  corrupt  habit,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  infused  by  God; 
and  consequently  though  the  soul,  in  its  fiiat  creation,  is  guilty, 
that  is,  liable  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  it  for  Adam's  sin 
imputed,  yet  it  does  not  come  defiled  out  of  the  hands  of  God; 
or,  as   one  well  expresses  it,t  ^  We  are  not  to   think  that 

*  VicL  Piciet.  TheoL  Chr,  Lib,  V.  cap,  7.  Ab%U  ut  animam  creari  impwram  (Hcn- 
mitSy  cnm  nihil  impttrum  e  Dei  matdbnt  prodire  po^nt.'^Jhmi  infan$  ett  in  viero 
matrix,  cum  intime  ei  eoRjungattiTf  ^bjetta  in  ejuB  certbrum  etudem  impremwes  efi- 
£iuntp  ac  in  matrix  certbrutn.'^Jfoc  patet  ex  c^guod  contingit  muUeriiut  prtegnanii^ 
bits  f  cum  enim  avide  in»piciunt a&guid, vel  rubrvy  veljlavo  colore,  velpalUih  Hnctum^ 
con£ijit  atpiarime  ut  infantes  guot  in  utero  gettant,  tali  coUre^Uncti  ruitcantur,  Ita 
intime  corpus  6f  aninuim  uniri,  ut  admotum  corporis,  eer$^  oriantiirin  mente  cogu-^ 
Hones. — Aictus,  quijixuu  in  cerebro  infataium  idemprastare  in  illis,  ac  itt  nuUribus, 
nempe  eorum  animam  rtcens  creatam  rebus  sensibiUbus  &  camaHbus  aUigarci  ttrui^ 
videnuts  infantium  animas  omnia  adse  U  ad  suum  referre  corpus. 

i  See  2)u  MouUih  ^tnatsmy  of  ^^prdrdtLniamy  Chap.  X,  <  3, 15, 17, 
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^  God  put  original  sin  into  men's  souls;  for  how  should  he 
punish  those  souls,  which  he  himself  had  corrupted  ?  And  he 
adds,  that  it  is  a  great  wickedness  to  believe  that  God  put  into 
^^  the  soul  an  inclination  to  sin ;  though  it  is  true  God  creates 
^^  the  souls  of  men  destitute  of  heavenly  gifts,  and  supernatural 
*'  light,  and  that  justly  because  Adam  lost  those  gifts  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity." 

Another  judicious  divine  *  expresses  himself  to  this  purpose  ; 
that,  though  the  soul  is  created  spotless,  yet  it  is  destitute  of 
original  righteousness,  as  a  punishment  of  Adam's  first  sin; 
and  accordingly  he  distinguishes  between  a  soul's  being  pure, 
so  as  the  soul  of  Adam  was  when  it  was  first  created,  that  is 
to  say,  not  only  sinless,  but  having  habits,  or  inclinations  in  its 
nature,  which  inclined  it  to  what  was  good ;  and  its  being  crea- 
ted with  a  prc^ensity^  or  inclination  to  evil,  which  he,  witli  good 
reaspn  denies  ;  and,  as  a  medium  between  both  those  extremes, 
in  which  the  truth  lies,  observes,  that  the  soul  is  created,  by 
God,  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  unable  to  do  what  is 
truly  good ;  and  yet,  having  no  positive  inclination,  or  propen- 
sity in  nature,  to  what  is  evil ;  th]»  is  plainly  the  sense  ot  his 
words,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  margin* 

^ow  if  it  be  enquired,  how  this  corrupt  habit,  or  inclination 
to  sin,  is  contracted  ?  the  corruption  of  nature  necessarily  en- 
sues on  the  privation  of  original  righteousness*  Some  have  il- 
lustrated this  by  an  apt  similitude,  taken  from  the  travellers 
wandering  out  of  his  way,  or  taking  a  wrong  path,  as  occasion- 
ed by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  which  his  want  of  light  is 
the  occasion,  though  not  properly  the  cause  of  his  wandering. 
Thus  man  is  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  or  those  habits 
of  supernatural  grace,  which  are  implanted  in  regeneration ;  and 
what  can  be  the  consequence  thereof,  but  that  his  first  actions^ 
as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  good  or  evil,  must  contain  in 
them  nothing  less  than  a  sin  of  omission^  or  a  defect  of,  and 
disinclination  to,  what  is  good  i  and,  by  thk  means,  the  soul  be 
xomes  defiled,  or  inclined  to  sin ;  so  that  we  firstsuppose  it  in- 
disposed to  what  is  good,  and  that  this  arises  from  its  being 
destitute  of  supernatural  gmce,  which  it  lost  by  Adam's  fall, 

•  See  Turret.  Jnntit.  Theol  Eknct.  Tom.  L  hoc.  9.  Q.  12.  §  8, 9.  licet  amma 
tine  ulla  labe  creetur  a  Deo,  non  creatitr  tomen  cwnjustitia  &riginali,  gualitamma 
^liam,  ad  inagmem  Dei  ;  sed  cum  ejut  carentia  in  panam  primi  peeccOi.  Ut  hic- 
d^ttitiffuendmi  ait  inter  ammam  puramy  imprtrmttf  &  vonpuram,  lUapttra  didtur, 
gtuf  ornata  eet  htddtu  aanetitaiit  f  impura,  qtue  contrarium  habitum  ivjxutitia  habetf 
non  pura,  qiuc  Ueet  nuSvm  habeat  habittttn  bonum,  mdlvm  tamen  habet  maltmiy  ned 
€reatur  rimpUdter  cum  facult€Uiint9  naturaUhtu ;  qtialit  suppomtnr  ereari  a  De9 
pott  Utptttm,  quia  imag-o  Dei  tunitea  temel  per  peccatum,  non  potett  ompUiis  reatitid, 
mti  regeneratUmia  benefido  per  Spiritum  Sasictian.  Qtianwig  antem  aninue  creentur 
a  Deo  deetituitt  jtutitia  originali  !  nonpropterea  Detts  potest  censeri  author  peccatiy 
quia  altud  eat  impuHtatem  infimdere,  aliud  puritatem  non  dare,  qua  homo  aeindig' 
num  reddidit  in  ^damo. 
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and  that  God  may  deny  this  grace,  without  supposing  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin ;  for  he  was  not  obliged  to  continue  that 
to  Adam's  posterity,  which  he  forfeited,  and  lost  for  them. 
And  that  which  follows,  from  hence,  is,  that  the  heart  of  man^ 
by  a  continuance  in  sin  after  it  is  first  tinctured  with  it,  grows 
worse  and  worse,  and  more  inclined  to  it  than  before*  This 
I  cannot  better  illustrate,  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  drop  of  poi- 
son, injected  into  the  veins  of  a  man,  which  will  by  degrees  cor- 
rupt the  whole  mass  of  blood* 

As  to  what  concerns  the  body,  to  which  the  soul  waif  uni- 
ted, as  giving  occasion  to  these  corrupt  habits  being  contracted 
thereby,  some  have  compared  this  to  sweet  oil's  being  infected 
by  a  musty  vessel,  into  which  it  is  put;  so  the  soul,  created 
good,  and  put  into  a  corrupt  body,  receives  contagion  from 
thence :  and  this  conjxmction  of  the  pure  soul  with  a  corrupt 
body,  is  a  just  punishment  of  Adam's  sin*  Thus  a  very  learned 
and  excellent  divine  accounts  for  this  matter ;  "^  though  this 
similitude  does  not  indeed  illustrate  this  matter  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, inasmuch  as  that  tincture,  which  is  received  from  a 
vessel  in  a  physical  way,  cannot  well  agree  with  the  corruption 
of  the  soul,  which  is  of  a  moral  nature ;  but  yet  I  would  make 
this  use  of  it,  as  to  observe  what  daily  experience  suggests^ 
namely,  that  the  constitution,  or  temperament  of  the  body,  has 
a  vety  great  influence  on  the  soul,  and  is  an  occasion  of  various 
inclinations  to  sin,  in  which  it  acts,  in  an  objective  way.  There- 
fore when  we  suppose  a  soul  united  to  a  body,  that,  according 
to  the  frame  and  constitution  of  its  nature  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
cline it  to  sin,  and  this  soul  is  deprived  of  those  supernatural 
habits,  which  would  have  fenced  it  against  diis  contagion ;  what 
can  ensue  from  hence,  but  that  corru|^ion  of  nature,  whereby 
men  are  inclined  to  what  is  evil  f  which  inclination  increases 
daily,  till  men  arrive  to  the  most  rooted  habits  and  dispositions 
to  all  that  is  bad,  and  are,  with  more  difficulty,  reclaimed  trom 
it.    This  leads  us  to  consider, 

IV.  The  conveyance  of  original  sin,  from  our  first  parents 
to  their  posterity,  by  natural  generation,  or  how  we  are  said  to 
be  bom  m  sin.  It  is  not  the  sin  of  Qpr  immediate  parents  that 
is  imputed  to  us,  for  they  stand  in  no  other  relation,  but  as  natu- 
ral, and  not  federal  heads  of  their  posterity ;  therefore  the  mean- 
ing of  that  answer,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  contained,  is  only 
this,  that  original  sin  is  conveyed  to  us,  by  our  immediate  pa- 
rents, with  our  being ;  so  that,  as  we  are  bom  men,  we  are  bom 
sinners.  Now,  that  we  may  consider  this  in  consistency  with 
what  has  been  before  laid  down  nothing  can  be  inferred,  frt>m 
hence,  but  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  conveyed  to  us 
with  our  being,  and  that  habitual  inclination  that  we  have, 

»  See  Pcrkim  an  the  Creed. 
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n^di  we'caD  <a  propenskjr  of  nature  to  sin,  is  ilie  tonsequence 
liercof ;  so  -diat  what  our  Saviour  says,  is  .a  great  truA,  Thai 
Tvfjiich  is  bom  of  the  fiesh^ia  jlesh^  John  iii,  6<  or  every  one  that 
is  bord  of  sihfm  parents,  wiU,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  thereof^ 
be  'prone  to  sin.  And  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

Whit  is  objected  against  what  has  been  before  Isud  down,  ia 
explaining 'this  doctrine  as  though  it  were  inconsistent  Wiethe 
«ense  of  several  scriptures,  which  speak  of  sin,  as  derived  from, 
our  immediate  parents.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  ia 
general,  let  it  be  copsidered,  diat  no  ^ense  <^  any  scripture  is 
true,  ^ScaX  casts  the  le^st  flection  on  the  divine  perfections*  If 
iRre  could  "but  ^prove,  that  our  souk  were  propagated  by  our  % 
immediate  pairents,  as  our  bodies  are,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  aUowing  the  sense  the  objectors  give  of  several  scrip- 
t;)ares,  irom  whence  they  attempt  to  account  for  the  corruption 
.of  nature  in  a  different  way,  since  God  would  not  then  be  the 
immediate  author  thereof*  But,  sup|K)sing  the  soul  to  be  crea^ 
ted  by  God,  we  must  take  some  other  method  to  accotmt  for 
-Ae  sense  of  some  scriptures,  which  are  brought  in  opposition 
to  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

The  first  scripture,  which  is  generally  brought  against  it,  is, 
inPsad.  li.  5.  Behold  I  was  shapenin  imquity^  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  I  was  con- 
ceived, and  bom  guilty  of  sin,  with  an  inability  to  do  what  is 
^good,  and  in  such  a  state,  that  actual  sin  would  necessarily  en- 
sue, as  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  committing  it,  which  would 
-bring  with' it  a  propensi^  to  all  manner  of  mn.  And  that  Da- 
vid had  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  well  as  the  pollution  of  nature,  is 
jidftln,  frpm  several  verses  of  this  Psalm ;  especially  in  ver.  9^ 
"14.  It  is  therefore  as  though  he  should  say,  I  was  a  guilty 
etieature,  as  soon  as  I  was  conceived  in  the  womb ;  and  left  m 
tjod;  and  so  sin  has  the  ascendant  over  me;  I  waes  conceived  Jt 
sinner  by  imputation,  und€||*the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin ;  and 
to  this  I  have  added  much  more  guilt,  and  lately  that  of  blood- 
gufltiness.  So  tiiat  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  shdpen  in 
iniquity^  it  does  not  necessarHy^Uow,  that  his  soul  was  crea- 
ted with  infused  habits  of  sin*  Whatever  the  parents  are  the 
cause  of,  with  respect  to  this  corruption  and  poButioh,  let  it  bef 
attributed  to  them;  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  God  ii 
the  cause  thereof. 

Agaitft  it  is  said,  in  Job  xiv.  4.  Who  can  bring  a  cl^anfhir\f 
out  of  an  xmqlean  ?  no  not  one*  It  ts  no  strain  upon  the  sense  d^ 
tills  text,  to  suppose,  that  by  unclean^  he  means  guilty ;  and  b^ 
cleanness^  innocency,  as  opposed  to  it;  for,  in  most  places  df 
this  book,  it  is  so  taken,  that  is,  in  a  forensick  sense;  an<i 
therefiore,  why  not  in  this  ?  And,  if  so,  then  it  is  not  at  all  in**  *     4 

consistent  with  the  above-mentioned  explication  of  this  doc*  ] 
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trine.  See  chapu  xu  4.  lam  chart  in  thine  eyes^  that  is,  guHu 
less ;  otherwise  Zophar's  reply  to  him  wouldf  not  have  been  so 
just,  when  he  ssuth,  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity 
deserveth;  and,  in  chap*  xv.  14.  Ivhat  is  tnan^  that  he  sbotddbe 
clean  f  and  hcy  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  rigk^ 
ieous  ?  where,  to  be  righteous^  &eems  to  be.exegetical  of  being 
clean ;  and  both  of  them,  beiog  taken  in  a  forensicfc  sense,  it 
agrees  well  with  what  Job  is  o\\xxl  reproved  for,  by  his  friends, 
namely,  boasting  too  much  of  his  righteousness,  or  cleanness: 
thus  he  says,  in  chap,  xxxiii.  9.  /am  clean  without  transgress 
stony  neither  is  there  iniquity  in  me;  that  is,  I  am  not  so  guil* 
ty,  as  to  deserve  such  a  punishment,  as  he  inflicts :  Hefindeth 
occasions  agcanst  me^  &c.  Surely,  cleanness  here  is  the  same 
with  innocence,  as  opposed  to  ^ult;  and,  in  chap.  ix.  30.  ^ 
I  wash  myself  with  snow  water ^  and  make  my  hands  never- so 
clean ;  this  plainly  implies,  that  if  he  should  pretend  himself 
guiltless,  yet  he  could  not  answer  the  charge  wnich  God  would 
bring  against  him,  neither  could  they  come  toffether  in  judg" 
mentj  ver.  32.  Now,  if  this  be  so  frequendy,  if  not  always,  the 
dense  of  clean,  in  other  places  of  this  book,  why  may  not  we 
take  the  sense  of  these  words.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
of  an  unclean,  to  be  this ;  that  a  guilty  child  is  bom  of  a  guilty . 
parent,  which  will  be  accompanied  widi  uncleanness,  and  it  wiU 
be  prone  to  sin,  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  thereof?  I 

Another  scripture,  which  we  bring  to  prove  original  sin,  is  I 

in  Gen.  vi.  &•  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of 
man,  is  only  evil  continually*  Why  n^y  not  we  understand  it 
thus  i  ^rhe  imagination  of  the  thoughts  are  evil,  as  soon  as  there 
are  imaginations,  or  thoughts,  though  not  before.  And  thisra* 
ther  respects  the  corruption  of  nature,  than  the  first  rise  of  it; 
and  so  does  that  parallel  scripture;  in  Gen.  viii.  21.  The  ima-^ 
gination  of  man^s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  j  q.  d*  Sin  in- 
creases with  the  exercise  of  reason. 

And,  in  Psal.  Iviii.  3.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born  speaiing  kesm 
iThis  agpees  well  enough  witkfwhat  we  have  said  concerning 
their  separation  from  God,  from  the  womb,  from  whence  ari* 
ses  actual  sin  ;  so  that  they  speai  lies,  as  soon  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  it* 

^  There  is  also  another  scripture,  usually  brought  to  prove  ori- 
ginal sitr,  which  is  to  be  u^iderstood  in  a  sense,  not  much  unlike 
that  which  Ive  but  now  mentioned,  viz.  Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Thou 
wast  called  a  transgressor  from  the  womb.  This  doth  not  over- 
throw what  we  hav^  said ;  for  a  person  may  be  a  transgressor, 
iis  it  were,  from'  the  womb,  and  yet  the  soul  not  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  sin  implanted  in  it  by  God,  in  its  first  creatjon. , 

Again,  in  Gen*  v»  3.  Adam  begat  a  son  in  hie  own  likeness. 
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diat  18,  a  fallen  creature,  involved  in  guilt,  and  liable  to  the* 
curse,  like  himself;  and  that  would  be  like  him,  in  actual  sin, 
when  capable  of  it,  bom  in  his  imag€y  as  having  lost  the  di^ 
vine  tjnage* 

Again,  in  John  iiu  6.  That  which  is  born  ofthefiesh^  is  flesh. 
We  may  understand  this,  that  every  one  that  is  born  of  sinful 
parents,  is  a  sinner,  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  a 
great  truth.  But  surely  our  Saviour  did  not  design  hereby  to 
signify,  that  any  one  is  framed  by  God  with  a  propensity  of 
^n ;  which  is  aU  that  we  militate  against  in  this  head,  {a) 

V.  The  last  thing  to  be  considered,  is^  that  all  actual  trans- 
gressions proceed'.finom  oririnal  sift^^Thdoe  are  like  so  many 
streams  that  flow  irom  this  iountsun  of  corruption ;  the  one  dis-» 
covers  to  us  what  we  are  by  nature ;  the  other,  what  we  are  by 
practice ;  and  both  aiford  us  matter  for  repentance,  and  great 
humiliation,  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  since  we  shall  have;Oc- 
casion  to  enlarge  on  that  part  of  this  subject,  which  more  es* 
pecially  relates  to  actual  transgressions,  with  their  respective 
aggravations,  iii  some  following  answers,*  we  pass  it  over  at 
present;  and  shsdl  conclude  this  head  with  some  practical  in- 
ferences from  what  has  been  said,  concerning  die  corruption  of 
our  nature,  as  being  the  spring  of  all  actual  transgressions. 

1.  We  ought  to  put  a  due  diiference  between  the  first  dis* 
coveries  there  are  of  this  corruption  of  our  nature  in  our  in* 
fancy,  and  that  which  arises  from  a  course,  or  progress  in  sin; 
the  latter  has  certainly  greater  aggravations  in  it  than  the  for- 
mer, and  is  like  a  spark  of  fire,  blown  up  into  a  flame.  Accor* 

*  See  Qu^t.  cv^— K>1L 
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(a)  The  mind  of  man  is  as  open  to  the  view  of  God,  as  oar  vords  or  actions 
are;  tlie  iateDtion  k  ordinarily  the  seat  of  guUt ;  for  the  metely  physical  action 
of  the  bodj^  deserves  neither  praise  nor  Uame ;  the  Lord  is  able  not  onljr  to  detect, 
but  to  pumsh  in  every  instance  such  guilt ;  his  justice  therefore  requires  that  he 
should  exercise  such  power. 

To  prefer  theiveatures  to  the  Creator,  is  to  deny  his  superior  excellency,  and 
that  he  is  tbeysource  &om  whence  we  have  derived  the  good  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  it  is  to  give  the  honour  which  is  due  to  him,  unto  others ;  it  is  a  robbery 
committed  on  hxm ;  it  is  a  revolting  from  his  allegiance,  and  treason,  whach  ought 
to  be  punished. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  no  love  for  him,  when  we  desire  communion 
and  acquaintance  with  other  objects  on  their  own  account.  It  is  a  proof  of  enmity 
against  him,  for  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  fix  our  highest  affections  on  sensual 
pursuits  and  on  holiness ;  and  an  attachment  to  the  former  evinces  hatred  of  the 
latter;  and  so  an  aversion  to  an  holy  God.  If  we  are  enemies  to  God,  Onmipotence 
must  and  wiU  prevail,  nor  can  he  suffer  in  the  universe,  his  enemies  to  be  finally 
prosperous,  possessing  still  their  enmity. 

Wnere  there  exists  not  the  love  of  God,  there  is  no  obedience  to  his  laws,  for 
this  is  the  principle  of  obedience ;  aU  the  good  deeds  of  such  are  but  a  semblance 
^  holiness,  and  must  be  rejected  by  Jiim  who  views  the  motive  with  the  sctiom 
DisbbedieDce  to  his  laws  is  to  be  pqnisfaed  with^j^th,  the  implied  penalty  of  al) 
dhrine  Uws  s  and  the  least  punishment  that  th^^mi^giultude  of  «0  wnce  against 
an  in^Si^  Bfajesty  cm  admit 
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diJi^y,  it  ii  oar  duty,  as  the  apostle  says,  to  exhort  one  another 
daily,  while  it  is  called  to-if ay ^  lest  any  be  hardened,  that  is,  lest 
this  corruption  of  nature  be  increased^  through  the  deceitful^ 
ness  of  sin,  Heb«  iii«  IS. 

2.  Let  us  carefully  distin^sh  between  being  bom  innocent, 
^hich  the  Pelagians  affirm,  and  we  deny,  and  being  bom  defi« 
led  with  sin,  and  so  having  a  propensity  of  nature  to  it,  as  soon 
as  we  have  a  being ;  or  let  us  more  especially  take  heed  that 
we  do  not  charge  this  oti  God,  as  though  he  were  the  author 
thereof,  as  well  dd  of  our  being,  as  though  it  were  infused  by 
Iktm,  and  not  acquired  by  us. 

3.  Since  this  corrju(>tioiM>f  nature  so  early  discovers  itself, 
and  abides  in  us,  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  world,  let  us  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  use  means  to  increase  it,  by  giving  way 
to  presumptuous  si^s  i  or  endeavour  to  excite  or  d»w  it  forth, 
either  in  oi^rselves,  or  others;  for  this  will  occasion  abundance 
«f  actual  transgre^otiis. 

Thus  having  considered  that  guilt  which  we  bring  with  us 
into  the  world,  and  that  corruption  of  nature,  which  discovers 
itself,  as  soon  as  we  appear  to  be  intelligent  creatures,  or  are 
capable  of  any  disposition  to  sin ;  we  i»roceed  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  misery  and  punishment  that  ensues  hereupon. 


Quest.  XXVII.  What  misery  did  the  fall  bring  upon  man- 
Utidw 

Answ.  The  fall  brought  upon  mankind  the  loss  of  communion 
with  God,  his  displeasure  and  curse,  so  as  we  are,  by  nature, 
children  of  wrath,  bond-slaves  to  Satan,  and  justly  liable  to 
all  punishments  in  this  world,  and  that  whicn  is  to  come. 

HAVING  considered  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  im- 
puted to,  and  inherent  in  us,  we  are  now  led  t6  speak 
concerning  the  miseries  that  are  consequent  hereupon,  or  the 
punishment  that  is  due  to  it.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  former  of 
these  is  equal  in  all ;  and  the  latter  increases,  ixi  proportion  to 
that  degree  of  obstinacy,  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  disco- 
vers itself  in  all  ages,  and  conditions  of  life,  and  it  is  attended 
with  greater  guilt,  as  it  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  vis,  and  gains 
very  g^reat  strength  by  actual  sin ;  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  punishment  due  to  driginal  sin,  as  such,  and  how  it 
differs  from  a  greater  degree  thereof,  which  is  due  to  its  in* 
creasing  guilu  The  former  of  ihese  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  latter,  by  many  who  treat  on  this  subject ;  which  gives  oc^ 
casion  to  somej  who  deny  original  sin,  to  represent  it  in  the 
most  terrible  view,  as  though  Acre  were  no  difference  between 
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At  wrath  of  God^  that  infants  are  exposed  to^  and  that  which 
Is  inflicted  on  the  nK)8t  obdurate  sixmer :  but,,  that  we  may  re* 
move  prejudicea  against  this  doctrine^  and  set  it  in.  a  just  lig^t^ 
we  shall  consider  the  punishment  due  to  original  sin^  in  both 
these  respect 

Im  The  puiushment  due  to  original  sin,  as  &uch,  namely,  ia 
those  who  are  charged  with  no  oSier' guilt,  but  that  of  Adam's 
first  sin.  This  more  especially  re«>ect&  tho»e  that  die  in  their 
inSanoy,  before  they  are  capable  of  making  any  addition  ta  it* 
Concerning^  tbsse^  I  qnnot  but  conclude  with  Augustin,  in  his 
defence  of  original  sin  against  the  Pelagians,  that  the  punish* 
meat  thereof  is  the  most  mild  of  any,  md  cannot  be  reckooed 
so  great,  as  that  it  might  be  said  of  them,  that  it  had  bfen  bet" 
ter  for  them  not  to  have  been  bom**' 

That  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the 

punishment  &ue  to  actual  sin,  or  the  corruption  of  nature  in-* 

creased  thereby,  b  attended  with  accusations  of  conscience,  in«- 

I  asmuch  as  the  guilt,  that  is  contracted  by  it,  arises  from  the 

opposition  of  the  will  to  God;  and  the  alienation  of  the  aiFec«- 

•  tions  from  him,  is  oftentimes  attended  with  rebellion,  against  a, 
I  great  degree  of  light,,  and  many  other  aggravations,  taken  from 

[  the  engagements  which  we  are  imder  to  the  contrary,  and  is  per« 

sisted  in  with  obstinacy,  agsdnst  all  those  checks  of  conscience^ 
and  means  used  to  prevent  it;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
thereof,  they,  who  contract  this  guilt,  are  said,  as  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  be  liable  to  the  greater 
damnation^  M att«  xxiii.  14.  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
some  of  the  greatest  opposers  of  his  message,  as  those  who 
should  be  destroyed  #itn  double  destruction^  Jer.  xvii.  18*  This 
is  certainly  a  greater  degree  of  punishment,  than  that  which  is 
due  to  original  sin,  as  such;  and,  with  respect  to  these,  there 
are  oftentimes  many  sad  instances  of  the  wrath  of  God  break* 
ing  in  upon  the  conscience,  as  he  says  by  the  Psalmist,  that  he 
would  reprove  them^  and  set  their  iniauities  in  order  before  their 
etfes,  Psal.  U  21«  and  what  oiir  Saviour  says  elsewhere,  con* 
cerning  the  zuorm  that  dieth  noty  Mark  ix.  44.  is  to  be  applied 
to  them.  But  this  punishment  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
have  no  other  guilt,  but  that  of  Adam's  sin,  imputed  to  them« 
If  this  can  be  made  appear,  as,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to 

•  do,  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  remove  some  prejudices,  i^ hich 
many  entertain  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  who  express 
themselves  with  such  an  air  of  insult,  as  though  they  were  op* 
ppsihg  a  doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  human 

*  See  Jtug,  ctntra  JuUanum^Lib.  V.  cap,  8.  E^^o  nan  dico,parvulot  eine  baptUms 
ChrUti  moriente§  tania  porta  ewe  pleetefuka  ;  ui  eU  non  nascipotiut  expediret.  tSt 
ejuML  ds'peceat,  merit,  Iffemm,  Lid.  t  cap.XS,  Po$e*t prtinde  recte  «Uci,parm4u 
eim  b9§ti9ni$  ih  cmftre  esewKta,  in  icmmaHni$  9mmwn  mitittima/uiwM, 
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nature,  as  well  as  represents  God,  as  exercising  the  greatest 
severity  against  those  who  are  chargeable  with  no  other  sin 
than  this ;  and  they  generally  lay  hold  on  some  unwary  e3q)res* 
sions,  contributing  very  litde  to  the  defence  of  this  doctrine, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  snared ;  for  they  are  no  less  ex- 
ceptionable, though  prefaced  wim  an  apology,  for  the  want  of 
pity,  which  such  like  unguarded  expressions  seem  to  contain  in 
them,  when  they  n  say,  mat  their  milder  thoughts,  concerning 
this  matter,  will  do  those  infants,  who  are  tormented  in  hell, 
no  good,  as  their  severer  ones  can  do  them  no  preju^ce.  We 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  make  a  farther  enquiry  into  this 
matter,  especially  when  we  consider,  that  those,  who  die  ii^  in- 
fancy, will  ap{>ear,  at  the  last  day,  to  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  mankind.  And  some  tender  parents  have  had  a  due 
concern  of  spirit  about  their  future  state,  and  wpuld  be  very 
glad,  were  it  possible  for  them,  to  have  some  hopes  concerning 
the  happiness  thereof. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  divines  about  it.  The 
Pelagians,  and  those  who  verge  towards  their  scheme,  have 
concluded,  that  they  are  all  saved,  as  supposing  that  they  are 
innocent,  and  not,  in  the  least  concerned  in  Adam's  sin :  but  this 
is  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining ;  and  therefore, 
I  xannot  think  their  reasoning,  in  this  respect  very  conclusive. 

Others,  who  do  not  deny  original  sin,  suppose,  notwithstand* 
ing,  that  the  guilt  thereof  is  atoned  for,  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
This  would  be  a  very  agreeable  notion,  could  it  be  proved ;  and 
all  that  I  shall  say,  in  answer  to  it,  is,  that  it  wants  confirma- 
tion. As  for  those  who  suppose,  with  the  Papists,  that  the  guilt 
of  original  sin  is  washed  away  by  baptism,  as  some  of  the  fathers 
have  also  asserted,  this  has  so  many  absurd  consequences  attend- 
ing it,  that  I  need  not  spend  time  in  opposing  it;  one  of  them 
IS,  that  it  makes' that,  which,  at  most,  is  but  a  sign  or  ordinance, 
for  our  faith,  in  which  we  hope  for  the  grace  of  regeneration  to 
be  the  natural  means  of  conferring  it,  which  is  coiatrary  to  the 
design  of  all  the  ordinances,  which  God  has  appointed :  but, 
passmg  by  this,  which  will  afford  little  foundation  for  hope. 

Others  have  concluded,  that  all  the  in&nts  of  believing  pa- 
rents, dying  in  infancy,  are  saved,  as  supposing  that  they  are . 
interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  God  promises,  dutt 
he  will  be  a  God  to  believers,  and  their  seed.  This  would  be  a 
ver^  comfortable  thought,  to  those  who  have  hope  concerning 
their  own  state.  But  I  cannot  find  that  this  argument  is  suffi- 
ciently maintained ;  since  it  seems  very  evident,  that  all  such 
like  promises  rather  respect  the  external,  than  the  saving  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Others  therefore  condude,  (as  many  good  and  piotis  Chris- 
tians have  done,  that  when  th^  have  been  enabled,  by  an  act 
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of  fiuth,  in  which  they  have  enjoyed  some  sensible  experience 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  up  their 
in&nt'Seed  to  Christ,  whether  it  be  in  baptism,  or  not)  from  the 
frame  of  their  own  spirit,  and  the  evidence  they  have  had  of  the 
power  of  God,  exciting  this  act  of  faith,  that  God  would  own 
that  grace  which  he  hath  enabled  them  to  exercise,  and  con* 
sequently  that  he  has  accepted  of  this  sdemn  act  of  dedication 
of  them  to  him,  which  has  given  them  comfortable  and  quiet- 
ing thoughts  about  the  salvation  rpf  their  infant-seed.  This  is 
not  only  an  excellent  method,  used  by  them,  but  it  seems  to 
be  as  just  a  way  of  reasoning  about  the  salvation  of  those  who 
die  in  infancy,  as  any  that  is  generally  made  use  of;  and,  it 
may  be,  David  might  infer  the  salvadcm  of  his  child,  when  he 
says,  I  shall  go  to  him;  but  he  shall  not  return  to  m<,  2  Sam. 
xii.  23.  from  some  such  method  as  this.  But,  since  diese  are 
uncommon  instances  of  faith,  and  such  as  every  sincere  Chris- 
tian ha^  not  always  been  found  In  the  exercise  of,  I  would 
hope,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  infants  saved,  concerning 
whom  we  have  no  certain  ground  to  determine  who  they  are ; 
and  why  may  not .  we  suppose,  that  there  aromany  of  them, 
\  who  belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  that  are  not  the  seed  of 

I  believing  parents  ?  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  pious  and 

I  kind  thoughts,  which  the  conjectures  of  men  suggest,  we  must 

be  content  to  leave -this,  as  a  secret  that  belongs  to  God,  and 
not  unto  us  to  know.. 
I  Therefore  all  that  I  shall  attempt,  at  present,  is,  to  prove^ 

that  if  all,  who  die  in  their  infancy,  are  not  saved,  yet  their 
condemnation  is  not  like  that  which  is  due  to  actual  sin,  or 
those  habits  thereof,  which  are  contracted  by  men.  And  here 
it  must  be  allowed,  pursuant  to  our^former  method  of  reason* 
ing,  that,'  if  they  are  not  saved,  they  have  the  punishment  of 
loss  inflicted  on  them;  for  the  right  to  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness, which  Adam  forfeited  and  ^t,  respected  not  only  him- 
self,  but  all  his  posterity.  Whedier  they  have  any  farther  de<- 
gree  of  pimishment  inflicted  on  them,  or  how  far  they  are  lia- 
ble to  the  punishment  of  sense,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. I  do  not  care  to  conclude,  with  some  of  the  Remon- 
strants, such  as  Episcopius,  Curcelkeus,  and  others,  that  they 
always  remain  in  an  infantine  state,  or,  that  they  have  no  more 
ideas  in  the  other  world,  than  they  had  in  this ;  for  this  is  to 
suppose  what  cannot  be  proved.  Besides,  if  they  always  re- 
main in  this  state,  this  must  be  supposed,  either  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  nature,  and  argued  from  their  want  of  ideas,  while 
they  were  in  this  world,  or  else  it  must  be  by  a  particular  dis- 
{>ensation  of  providence,  respecting  some  infants  iti  the  next, 
and  not  all.  To  suppose  the  former,  is  to  suppose  that  none 
are  saved,  since  t^nijiiDing  ift  ^b  infantile  state,  is  not  salv^i' 
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tion ;  for  it  b  beyond  9bpute,  the  sod  that  is  saved,  whedier 
it  went  out  of  the  wotid  an  tn£Emt,  t>r  a  man  is  exceedingly  en- 
larged, tmd  rendered  receptive  of  ^ttt  lieavenly  blessedness. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  suppose,  that  liheir  remaining 
in  this  infantile  state,  is  by  a  Darticidar  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence, this,  was  it  true,  woula  be  a  small  punishment,  indeed, 
inflicted  on  diem  for  Adam's  sin :  But  we  have  as  little,  or  less 

gT}und  to  conclude  this,  dian  that  all  infants  are  saved ;  and 
erefbre  I  cannot  give  into'tihis  notion,  which,  indeed,  differs 
but  littb  fromthat  of  the  Papists,  ^ho  suppose  them,  if  dying 
Unbaptized,  to  remain  in^a  state  of  insensibility;  which  is  no 
other,  than  an  uxfgrounded  conjecture*  And,  as  for  the  ac« 
coimt  which  we  have,  in  some  oi  their  writings  concerning  the 
place  alloted  for  them,  which  they  cdl  Zimtm  Infantium^  and 
Its  situation  between  heaven  and  hell,  this  is  no  better  than  a 
theological  romance ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  reckoned  trifling 
and  ludicrous,  and  nothing  else  but  an  imposing  their  own  fan* 
cies,  as  articles  of  faith. 

I  dare  not,  indeed,  allow  myself  to  be  too  peremptory,  or 
give  my  thoughts  too  great  a  loose  on  this  subject :  but,  since 
it  is  taken  for  granted  by  all,  who  give  into  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  that  infants,  if  not  saved,  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  loss,  which  hs[s  been  before  considered,  as  the  imme- 
diate  consequence  of  die  imputation  of  Adam's  sin;  yet  it  doth 
not  appear,  to  me,  that  they  have  such  a  tormenting  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  their  loss,  as  others  have  who  were  adult,  and 
had  received  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  infants  are 
not  capable  of*  These,  as  it  is  more  than  probsriile,  carry  the 
ideas,  which  they  had  received  of  divine  things,  out  of  the 
worid  with  them,  which  infEmts  cannot  be  said  to  do ;  and 
therefore,  if  ever  they  have  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  state,  it  must  be  by  ex- 
traordinary revelation.  How  far  they  may  be  led  into  this 
matter,  by  observing  the  glorious  work,  which  shaB  be  per- 
formed in  the  most  visible  manner,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  I 
pretend  not  to  determine*  This,  indeed,  will  give  them  some  ap- 
prehensions of  the  happiness  which  others  are  possessed  of,  and 
they  are  excluded  from :  But  even  this  cannot  have  so  great  a 
tendency  to  enhanse  their  misery,  as  when  hardened  and  pre- 
sumptuous sinners,  who  have  despised  and  neglected  the  means 
of  grace,  are  said,  as  our  Saviour  speaks  to  the  Jews,  To  see . 
Abraham,  Isaac j  and  yacob,  in  the  kingdom  ofGod,  and  they 
themselves  thrust  out,  Luke  xiii*  28*  as  intimating,  that  this 
will,  in  a  judicial  way,  be  a  means  to  enhanse  their  misery; 
and  consequently  di^  cannot  but  have  such  a  tormenting  sense 
thereof,  as  what  wiU  make  dieir  loss  appear  greater,  and  so 
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render  them  more  miserable  than  infants  can  be>  who  never 
had  these  means  of  grace  in  this  world. 

But,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  peremptory  as  to  this 
matter,  all  that  I  shall  farther  observe  is,  that  whatever  con- 
ceptions they  may  have  of  the  happiness,  which  they  are  not 
possessed  of,  yet  they  shall  not  have  that  part  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  sin,  which  consists  in  self-reflection,  on  the  dishonour 
that'they  have  brought  to  God  or  the  various  aggravations  of 
sin  committed,  which  is  a  very  great  degree  of  the  punishment 
of  sin  in  hell ;  and  therefore,  when  the  wrath  of  God  is  said  to 
break  in  on  the  consciences  of  men,  whereby,  in  a  judicial  way, 
sins,  before  committed,  are  brought  to  remembrance,  and  the 
means  of  grace,  ^which  they  have  neglected,  cannot  but  oc\:a- 
siott  the  greatest  distress  and  misery,  this  is  certainly  a  punish- 
ment that  infants  cannot  be  liable  to ;  and,  if  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  represented  by  our  Sa- 
.viour,  as  more  tolerable  than  that  of  Capernaum^  so  m  propor- 
tion the  condemnation  of  infants,  who  nave  no  other  guilt  but 
that  of  original  sin,  will  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
heathen,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  natiu^l  capacities  of  doing 
good  or  evil.  And  this  is  all  that  I  pretend  to  determine, 
which  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  tnat,  since  punishment 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  crime ;  as  they  are  liable  only  to 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin^  which  is  much  less  than  being  liable 
to  it,  with  those  other  transgressions  that  proceed  from  it, 
therefore  their  punishment  must  be  less  than  that  of  any  others. 
This,  I  think,  may  safely  be  asserted :  and,  if  we  proceed  no  ♦ 
farther  in  our  enquiries  about  this  matter,  but  confess  our  ig- 
norance of  many  things  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of 
separate  souls,  it  will  be  more  excuseable,  than  for  us  to  pre- 
tend to  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  than  is  consistent  with 
our  present  state. 

IL  We  shall  consider  the  punishment  due  to  original  sin, 
x^hen  attended  with  many  actual  sins,  proceeding  from  a  na- 
ture defiled,  and  prone  to  rebel  against  God.  This  is  greater 
or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  sin  contracted,  as  will 
be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  of  the  aggra- 
vations of  sin,  and  its  desert  of  nunishment.'^  We  shall  there- 
fore, at  present,  speak  tp  it  in  the  method  in  which  it  is  laid 
down  in  this  answer.      ** 

1.  By  ^e  fall  of  our  first  parents,  all  mankind  lost  commu- 
,  nion  with  God.  This  was  enjoyed  at  first ;  for  God  having 
made  mad,  with  faculties  capable  of  this  privilege,  designed  to 
converse  with  him  i  and,  indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  blessings 
promised  in  the  covenant,  which  he  wa,s  under,  and  it  was  a 
kind  of  prelibation  of  the  heavenly  state ;  therefore  it  follows, 

*  Sf^  Que»t.  clL  cliL 

Vou  Ih  T 
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that  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  could  not  but  first  expose  them- 
selves, and  then  their  posterity,  to  the  loss  of  this  privilege  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  more  immediate  result  of  sin  com- 
mitted, and  guilt  hereby  contracted.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
divine  perfections  to  suppose  that  God  will  have  communion 
with  sinners,  while  they  remain  in  a  state  of  rebelliou.  against 
him ;  or  that  he  will  love  and  manifest  himself  to  them,  and 
adinit  them  into  his  presence,  as  friends  and  favourites,  unless 
there  be  a  Mediator  who  engages  to  repair  the  injury  offered 
to  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  secure  the  ^ory  of  his 
perfections,  in  making  reconciliation  for  sin,  and  thereby  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  friendship  with  God :  But  this  privi- 
lege man  had  no  right  to,  or  knowledge  of  when  first  he  fell, 
and  consequently  God  and  man  could  not  walk  together^  as 
not  being  agreed^  Amos  iii,  3.  God  was  obliged,  in  honour, 
to  withdraw  from  him,  and  thereby  testify  his  displeasure 
against  sin,  as  he  tells  his  people,  Tour  inujuitiea  have  aepara-- 
ted  between  you  and  your  God;  and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face 
from  you^  Isa*  lix.  2. 

This  consequence  of  sin  is  judicial ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  the  result  of  that  enmity 
against  God,  which  follows  on  our  fallen  state,  man  is  farther 
considered,  as  not  desiring  to  converse  with  God :  His  guilt 
inclined  him  to  fly  from  him,  as  a  sin-revenging  Judge ;  and 
his  loss  of  God's. supernatural  image,  consisting  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  rendered  him  disinclined,  yea,  averse  to  this 
privilege;  so  that,  as  he  was  separate  from  the  presence  of 
God,  he  desired  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  which 
is  the  immediate  result  of  his  sinful  and  fallen  s^tate* ' 

2.  Man,  by  his  fall,  was  exposed  to  the  divine  displeasure, 
or  to  the  wrath  of  God,  in  which  respect,  as  the  aposdes  say^, 
ive  are,  by  nature  children  of  wrath^  Eph.  ii.  Z.  by  which  we 
are  not  to  understand,  as  some  do,  who  deny  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  original  sin,  that  nothing  is  intended  hereby,  but 
that  we  are  inclined  to  wrath  as  signifying  those  depraved  and 
corrupt  passions,  whereby  we  are  prone  to  hate  God,  and  ho- 
liness, which  is  his  image  in  man,  which  is  rather  the  conse- 
tjuence  of  original  sin,  and  discovers  what  we  are  by  practice, 
whereas  this  text  speaks  of  What  we  are  by  nature;  and  it 
seems  a  very  great  strain  and  force  on  the  sense  of  the  word, 
when  some  understand  this  mode  of  speaking,  that  we  are 
children  of  wrath  only  by  custom,  which  according  to  the  pro- 
verbial expression  is  a  second  nature ;  or  as  tho'  it  only  signi- 
fied the  temper  of  their  minds,  or  their  behaviour  towards  one 
another,  ^  giving  way  to  their  passions  as  the  apostle  says, 
thst  they  lived  in  malice  and  envy^  and  hated  one  another ^  Tit% 
]ii«  3>  as  though  it  denoted  only  the  eflfects  of  the  corruption 
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6f  nature,  not  their  liableness  to  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  it; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  that  the  aposde  makes  use  of  an  hebrai9m9 
▼ery  frequently  ocourring  in  scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and 
Ne^v  Testament;  as  when  a  person,  that  is  guilty  of  a  capital 
crinae,  and  liable  to  suffer  death,  is  called,  A  son  of  death:  so 
our  Saviour  calls  Judas,  who  was  liable  to  perdition,  A  son  of 
perdition^  John  ivii.  12.  so  here  children  of  wrath  are  diose 
that  were  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God,  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  punishment,  which  is  the  demerit  of  sin ;  not  that 
wrath  is  a  passion  in  God,  as  it  is  in  us;  but  it  signifies  either' 
his  ^11  to  punish,  or  his  actual  inflicting  punishment  on  them, 
in  proportion  to  the  crimes  committed,  whereby  he  designs  to 
{glorify  his  holiness.  If  this  be  meant  by  the  punishment  due 
to  all  mankind,  as  they  come  into  the  world  with  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  in  which  respect  guilt  denotes  a 
liableness  to  punishment  and  all  punishment  contains  some  de-« 
fi;ree  of  wrath ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  mesming  of  their  being  so 
by  nature,  I  am  far  from  denying  it.  For  the  only  thing  that 
I  have  militated  against,  is,  the  supposition,  that  the  punish- 
ment due  to  original  sin  imputed,  bears  an  equal  proportion  to 
that  of  guilt  contracted,  whereby  the  nature  of  man  is  render- 
ed more  depraved,  by  a  continuance  in  sin ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  that  explication  given  hereof  by  the 
learned  Beza,  who  is  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  original 
sin,*  who,  when  he  speaks  of  men  as  children  of  wrath,  by  na^ 
ture,  as  all  mankind  are  included  herein,  understands  this,  not 
as  referring  to  the  human  nature,  as  cij-eated  by  God,  but  as 
corrupted  by  its  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  Satan;  and 
therefore  we  suppose,  that  as  the  corruption  of  nature  is  daily 
increase*d^  whatever  punishment  is  due  to  it,  at  first,  there  is. 
notwithstanding  a  greater  condemnation, 'which  it  is  exposed 
to,  as  the  consequence  of  sin  committed  and  continued  in;  and 
this  is  described,  in  scripture,  in  such  a  way,  as  renders  it^ 
beyond  expression,  dreadful;  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine 
onget?  even  according  to  thy  fear ^  so  is  thy  wrathy  Psal.  xc* 
11.  or,  as  the  prophet  says,  Who  can  stand  before  his  indig-^ 
nation?  and  who  can  abide  in  th^ferceness  of  his  anger  ^  Nah» 
i.  6. 

3.  Man,  as  fallen,  is  exposed  to  the  curse  of  God,  which  |s 
an  external  declaration  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  will  to  punish 
it,  which  we  sometimes  call  the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
law,  as  the  aposde  says,  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the 
/ore/,  are  under  a  curse  as  it  is  written^  Cursed  is  every  one  that 

*  VidBex.mloe.  Ubicwtque  Tra  ett,  ibi  ^  peccahan;  qu9  sine  excepHone  in* 
VQhi  totam  Uttmanam  gentem  idept  testatur,  Som,  1. 18.  Sed  naturam  tamen  intel- 

^S^  non  ^mtetm  creaii  etti  xipm  siu9it^9fq;  JHiihii  wss^^jmnk  mrvfta  #« 
in  teifm  .       '  - 
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eontinueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them.  Gal*  iii*  10.  so  that  whatever  threatnings  there 
are  by  which  God  discovers  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  these  we 
are  liable  to  as  the  consequence  of  our  fallen  state;  and  accor- 
dingly, as  we  were,  at  first,  separate  from  God,  the  sin  of  our 
nature  tends,  according  to  the  various  aggravations  thereof^ 
to  make  the  breach  the  wider,  and  our  condemnation  much 
greater. 

4«  By  the  fall,  we  became  bond-slaves  to  Satan :  thus  it  is 
said,  that  the  devil  has  the  power  of  death,  Heb.  ii.  14.  and  sin- 
ners are  described,  as  waUing-  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of 
^obedience,  £ph«  iL  %•  and  he  is  elsewhere  described,  as  a 
strong  man  armed,  who  keeps  the  palace,  till  a  stronger  than 
he  shall  overcome  him,  and  take  from  him  all  his.  armour,  Luke 
»•  21,  22.  The  heart  of  man  is  the  throne  in  which  he  reigns, 
and  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  yield  themselves  slaves  to 
him,  and  corrupt  nature  gives  him  the  greatest  advantage  »a- 
gainst  us.  None  of  us  can  say,  as  our  Saviour  did.  The  prince 
cfthis  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me,  Joh|i  xiv«  30. 
fer  we  are  as  ready  to  comply,  as  he  is  to  tempt,  especially  if 
not.prevented  by  die  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  may  well  be 
said  to  be  bond-slaves  to  him.  No  age,,  or  condition  of  life, 
is  exempted  from  his  assaults,  and  he  suits  his  temptations  to 
our  natural  tempers,  and  hereby  we  are  overcome,  and  more 
and  more  enslaved  by  him ;  and  certainly  this  must  be  a  state 
of  misery,  and  that  more  especially,  because  such  are  enemies 
to  Christ,  and  withdraw  themselves  from  his  service,  despi- 
sing his  protection,  and  the  rewards  he  has  promised  to  his 
faithful  servants ;  and  oiu-  Saviour  says,  that  we  canribt  serve 
two  masters.  Mat.  vi.  24.  and  so  long  as  we  continue  bond- 
slaves to  Satan,  we  contract  greater  guilt,  and  die  dominion  of 
sin  increases  therewith;  so  that  to  be  the  servants  of  Satsm, 
is  to  be  the  servants  of  sin ;  and  we  are  herein  miserable,  in 
that  we  serve  one  who  intends  nothing  but  our  ruin,  and  is 
pleased  in  all  steps  leading  to  it,  and  will  be  as  ready  to  ac- 
cuse, torment,  and  m^e  us  more  miserable  in  the  end,  as  he 
is  to  solicit  or  desire  our  service,  or  as  we  can  be  to  obey  him. 
L,et  us  therefore  use  our  utmost  endeavours,  that  we  may  be 
free  from  this  bondage  and  servitude ;  and  accordingly  let  us 
consider, 
\  (1.)  That  Satan  has  no  right  to  our  service*  Though  he  be 
permitted  to  rule  over  the  children  of  disobedience ;  yet  he  haa 
no  divine  grant,  or  warrant  for  it,  to  render  it  lawful  for  him 
io  demand  it,  or  us  to  comply  therewith,  and  he  is  no  other  than 
an  uau2fsr,  and  declared  enemy  to  the  kmg  of  heaven ;  and, 
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diough  sixmers  are  suffered  to  give  themselves  up  to  him,  this 
is  far  from  being  by  divme  approbation ;  therefore, 

(2.)  ^Let  us  professedly  renounce,  groan  under,  and  endea- 
vour, through  me  grace  of  God  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  his 
service,  whenever  we  are  led  captive  by  him,  and  not  be  his 
willing  slaves,  to  obey  him  with  our  free  consent,  or  out  of 
choice,  and  with  pleasure ;  and,  in  order  hereunto, 

(3.)  Let  us  list  ourselves  into  Christ's  service,  put  ourselves^ 
under  his  protection,  and  desire  his  help,  against  the  wiles  and 
fiery  darts  of  the  devil* 

(4.)  Let  us  improve  the  proclamation  of  liberty  made  in  the 
gospel,  and  rejoice  in  it,  as  the  most  desirable  blessing.  If  the 
Son  make  youfree^  then  shall  ye  be  free  indeed^  John  viii.  .36# 

The  last  thing  observed  in  this  answer,  is,  that,  as  fallen  crea- 
tures we  are  jusdy  liable  to  all  punishments  in  this  world,  and 
that  which  is  to  come ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  not  on- 
ly the  c<msequences  of  original  sin,  imputed  to,  but  inherent  m 
us,  and  increased  by  that  guUt  which  we  daily  contract,  which 
exposes  the  sinner  to  punishment  in  both  worlds,  in  proportion 
to  the  aggravations  thereof.  This  we  are  led  to  speak  to,  in 
the  two  following  answers,  (a) 

y^y^P^^^^_^i_  _i_         i_jniiw    "■"   ^ — " — " _.^,^»>i_^, — — . ,^_ -_i ^^ = .. — ^^.^^_^^   -ij_5_-_j.  -J  ,       ,        '-■ 

{a)  It  has  been  frequently  objected,  if  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  be  dead  in  sin, 
or  80  wkoUy  inclined  to  evi^  that  they  '*  camiatpkaae  Qod^  they  must  be  viewed 
as  miserable  rather  than  guilty^  as  objects  of  pity  rather  than  subjects  for  punish- 
nient. 

To  analyse  is  to  enervate  this  objection.  Wherein  consists  the  impotency,  and 
what  is  the  guilt  of  an  evil  action  r  If  there  be  any  physical  defect  in  the  under- 
8tJAdmg»or  any  external  obstacle,  which  may  prevent  a  conformity  to  the  reveal- 
ed will  of  God ;  it  is  an  excuse,  the  party  is  clear :  but  this  inability  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  the  «ensual  heart  is  prevailingly  inclined  to  the  objects  of  time  and- 
sense,  and  the  mind  possesses  no  ability  to  resfbt  its  strongest  inclination,  which 
is  but  the  common  case  of  every  deliberate  choice.  Evil  men  cannot  see,  because 
they  shut  their  eyes ;  they  cannot  hear,  because  they  stop  their  ears ;  they  cannot 
come  to  Christ,  or,  which  is  the  same  ^ng,  will  not  apply  to  him  by  faith.  They 
perseveie  in  such  opposition  until  death  or  despair  nxes  their  enmity ;  except 
their  wills  are  changed,  and  they  are  drawn  by  divine  grace. 

The  guilt  of  an  evil  action,  depends  not  upon,  or  exists  not  in  the  mere  action 
of  the  body ;  otherwise  brutes,  and  machines  of  wood  and  metal,  would  be  sub- 
jects of  blame.  The  guilt  is  seated  in  the  intention,  and  lies  in  the  inclination  of 
the  mind  to  that  which  is  prohibited ;  and  the  habitual  preponderancy  of  the  in- 
clinations  to  evil>  marks  a  worse  character,  than  a  sudden  and  individu^d  choice 
of  it. 

If  the  prevailing  desires  of  that  which  is  evil,  be  the  only  4mpotency  of  the  state 
of  death  m  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  guilt  of  the  party ;  this  inability 
and  guilt  are  concomitant,  and  always  in  exact  prroortion  to  each  other ;  or 
rather  may  be  considered  as  the  same  thing,  under  dmerent  aspects  and  names : 
it  results  therefore  that  as  certainly  as  vice  is  not  virtue,  the  impotency  to  good 
of  the  unrenewed  man^  is  no  excuse  for  his  guilt. 
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Quest.  XXVIIL     tVhat  are  the  fiunishments  of  sin  in  thi$ 
world  ? 

Answ.  The  punishments  of  sin  in  this  world,  are  either  inward 
as  blindpess  of  mind,  a  reprobate  sense,  strong  delusions^ 
hardness  of  heart,  horror  of  conscience,  and  vile  affections; 
or  outw2u-d,  as  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  creatures  for  our 
sakes,  and  all  other  evils  that  befall  us  in  our  bodies,  names, 
estates,  relations,  and  employments,  together  with  death  itself. 

Quest.  XXIX.  What  are  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  world 
to  come? 

Answ.  The  punishments  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  are  ever- 
lasting separation  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God, 
and  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body,  without  inter- 

'     mission,  in  hell-fire  for  ever. 

I.  TN  the  former  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of 
JL  those  punishments  which  sin  exposes  men  to  in  this  world.^ 
These  are  distinguished  as  being  either  inward  or  outward,  j 

personal  or  relative ;  of  which,  those  that  are  styled  outward^ 
which  more  especially  respect  our  condition  in  the  world,  as 
we  are  liable'to  many  adverse  dispensations  of  providence  /there-  » 

in,  and  are  generally  reckoned,  by  sinners,  the  greatest,  as  they 
are  most  sensible  while  they  groan  under  the  many  evils  and 
miseries  which  befall  them,  in  their  bodies,  names,  estates,  re- 
lations, and  employments,  and  they  end  in  death,  die  most  for- 
midable of  all  evils ;  though,  in  reality,  the  pimishments  of  sin, 
which  are  styled  inward^  such  as  blindness  of  mind,  hardness 
of  heart,  &c.  how  litde  soever  they  are  regarded  by  those  who 
fall  imder  them,  by  reason  of  that  stupiditv,  which  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  thereof:  yet  they  are,  by  far,  the  greatest  and 
most  dreaded  by  all,  who  truly  fear  God,  and  see  things  in  a 
just  light  being  duly  affected  with  that  which  would  render 
theni  most  miserable  in  the  end. 

Here  we  shall  consider, 

Firstj  Those  punishments  that  are  called  inward,  which  re- 
spect either  the  understanding,  will,  conscience,  or  affections.- 
Accordingly, 

1.  We  are  said  to  be  exposed  to  blindness  of  mind :  This 
the  apostle  describes  in  a  most  moving  way,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  GentileSy  as  walking  in  the  vanity  of  their  mindy  having  the 
understanding  darkened^  being  alienated  from  the  Hfe  of  Gody 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them^  because  of  the  blinaness  of 
their  heart,  Eph.  iv.  17,  18.  Ignorance  and  error  are  defects 
of  the  understanding,  whereby  it  is  not  able  to  find  out,  nor  de- 
sirous to  enquire  after  the  way  of  truth  and  peace ;  and  accor- 
dingly the  aposUc  says,  The  way  ofp^occ  have  they  mt  known^ 
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Rom.  ill.  If.  and  by  reason  hereof»  w^  are  naturally  inclined 
to  deny  those  doctrines,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
namely,  such  as  more  immediately  concern'  the  glory  of  God, 
and  our  own  salvation.  This  ignorance  is  certainly  most  dan- 
^rous,  and  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of  sin,  much 
jnore  when  we  are  judicially  left  to  it,  as  a  punishment  for  other 
a  ins  committed  by  us. 

2.  Another  punishment  of  sin,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  is 
strong  delusion,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  former.     This 
is  taken  from  the  apostle's  words,  For  this  cause  God  shall  send 
them  strong  delusion^  that  they  should  believe  a  Ite^  2  Thess.  ii» 
11.  the  meaning  of  which  is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  God' 
^Buffers  diem,  who  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  take 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  to  be  deluded,  by  denying  them 
that  spiritual  and  saving  illumination,  which  would  have  effec- 
tually  prevented  it.  Now,  that  we  may  consider  what  the  apos- 
tle means  by  these  strong  delusions^  we  may  observe,  that  every 
error,  or  mistake  in  lesser  matters  of  religion,  is  not  intended 
hereby ;  for  then  few  or  none,  would  be  exempted  from  this 
judgment ;  but  it  includes  in  it  a  person's  entertaining  the  most 
abominable  absurdities  in  matters  of  (religion,  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  scrip- 
ture, and  subversive  of  those  truths,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  or,  when  persons  pretend  to  revelations,  or  are 
turned  away  from  the  truth  by  giving  credit  to  the  amusements 
of  signs,  and  lying  wonders ;  with  which  Antichrist  is  said  to 
come,  after  the  working  of  Satan;  and  the  consequence  hereof 
is,  that  they  believe  a  lye,  which  they  suppose  to  be  confirmed 
hereby. 

Errors,  in  matter  of  religion,  are  sometimes  invincible  and 
unavoidable,  for  want  of  objective  light,  or  scripture-revelation^ 
as  in  the  Heathen,  Mahometans,  and  others,  who  through  the 
disadvantages  and  prejudices  of  education,  are  estranged  from 
the  truth :  but  even  this  in  some  respects,  may  be  said  to  be 
judicial;  for,  though  such  do  not  sin  against  the  gospel-light, 
yet  they  are  guilty  of  other  sins,  which  justly  provoke  God  to 
leave  them  in  this  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance.  But  the 
punishment  of  sin,  when  God  gives  men  up  to  this  judgment, 
is  more  visible  in  those,  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, above  others,  and  have  had  early  instructions  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel;  yet,  by  degrees,  they  are  turned  aside 
from,  arid  have  denied  them,  and  so  forsaken  the  guide  of  their 
youths  Prov,  ii.  17.  These  sometimes  call  those  sentiments 
about  religious  matters,  which  once  they  received,  implicit 
faith,  and  please  themselves  with  their  new  schemes  of  doc- 
trine, looking,  as  they  call  it,  with  pity,  or,  I  might  rather  say, 
^isdain,  on  others,  who  are  not  disentangled  from  their  fetters, 
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or  have  not  shook  off  the  prejudices  of  education,  nor  arrived 
to  so  free  and  generous  a  way  of  thinking,  as  they  pretend  to 
have  done.  But  how  much  soever  they  may  glory  in  it,  it  is  a 
sad  instance  of  God's  giving  them  up,  in  a  judicial  way,  to  the 
vanity  and  delusion  of  their  minds ;  and  accordingly  they  be- 
Keve  that  to  be  a  truth,  which  others  can  prove  to  be  a  lie,  and 
which  they  themselves  once  thought  so.  Now  this  appears  to 
be  a  punishment  of  sin,  in  that  the  gospel,  which  once  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  had  liot  that  effect,  or  tendency,  as  it  ought, 
to  subdue  their  lusts  and  comiptions }  but  they  rebelled  against 
the  light,  and  were  under  the  power  of  presumptuous  sins : 
their  understanding,  and  talents  of  reasoning,  have  been  en- 
larged, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  their 
minds  hath  not  been  subdued,  and  mortified,  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  whereupon,  they  have  been  given  up  first  to  question, 
then  to  deny,  and  afterwards  to  oppose,  and,  in  the  most  pro- 
fane and  invidious  manner,  to  ridicule  those  sacred  and  impor^ 
tant  truths,  which  they  once  received.  This  is  a  sad  instance  of 
the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  the  use  that  I  would  make  of  it, 
may  be  in  the  following  inferences. 

(1.)  That  we  ought  not  to  be  content  with  a  bare  speculative 
knowledge  of  divine  truths,  but  should  endeavour  to  improve 
them,  to  promote  practical  godliness,  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  do  in  all  those,  who,  as  the  apostle  saith,  have  so  learned 
Christy  as  that  ihey  have  been  taught  by  him^  as  the  truth  is  in 
yesuSj  Eph.  iv.  5^1. 

(2,)  We  oifght  not  to  content  ourselves  with  an  implicit  faith, 
or  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  merely  because  they  have 
been  received  by  wise  and  goo4  men,  in  fonner  or  later  ages, 
but  should  be  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  faith  and  hope  that 
is  in  us,  as  built  upon  clear  scripture  evidence ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  despise  the  many  tes- 
timonies which  God*s  people  have  given  to  the  truth,  or  for- 
sake the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  as  though  God  had  left  his  ser- 
vants to  delusions,  or  groundless  doctrines,  and  there  were  no 
light  in  the  world,  or  the  church,  till  those,  who  have  studiously 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  faith  delivered  to,  and  main- 
tained by  the  saints,  brought  in  that  which  they,  with  vain- 
boasting,  call  new  light,  into  it. 

(3.)  Let  us  strive  against  the  pride  of  our  understanding, 
which  oftentimes  tempts  us  to  disbelieve  any  doctrine  which 
we  cannot  fully  account  for,  by  our  shallow  methods  of  reason- 
ing, as  though  we  were  the  only  men  that  knew  any  thing;  and, 
as  Job  says,  Wisdom  must  die  with  usy  Job  xii.  2. 

(4.)  If  we  arc  in  doubt  concerning  any  important  truth,  let 
us  apply  ourselves,  by  faith  and  prayer,  to  Christ,  the  great 
prophet  of  his  church,  who  has  promised  his  Spirit  to  lead  his 
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people  into  sdl  necessary  truth,  to  establish  them  in,  and  to  keep 
tfaem  from  being  turned  aside  from  it,  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, through  the  management  and  sophistry  of  those  who  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  ought  to 
Hess  God  for,  and  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  labours  of  others^ 
who  have  not  only  been  led  into  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
themselves,  but  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  that  wid) 
good  success,  to  establish  the  faith  of  others  therein. 

(5»)  If  we  have  attained  to  a  settled  knowledge  of  the  trutH, 
and,  more  especially,  if  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  spiritual 
and  practical  discerning  thereof,  let  us  bl^ss  God  for  it,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  it  to  the  best  purposes,  which  will  be  a 
preservative  against  this  sore  judgment  of  being  given  up  to 
the  blindness  of  our  minds,  or  strong  delusions,  and  thereby  to 
forsake  our  first  faith*  ' 

3*  Another  punishment  of  sin,  which  more  especially  re- ' 
spects  the  will,,  is  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  reprobate  sense, 
when  men  are  given  up  to  the  perverseness  and  obstinacy  of 
their  natures,  so  that  they  are  fixedly  resolved  to  continue  in 
sin,  whatever  be  the  consequence  thereof,  when  they  cannot 
bear  reproof  for,  and  refuse  to  be  reclaimed  from  it,  whatever 
methods  are  used  in  order  thereunto.  Thus  the  prophet  speaks, 
concerning  a  people,  which  had  had  fore  warnings  by  sore  judg* 
xnents,  and  were,  at  that  time,  under  sad  rebukes  of  providence; 
yet  God  says,  concerning  them.  They  will  not  hearken  unta  me; 
jor  all  the  house  of  Israel  are  impudent  and  hard-hearted^  Ezek. 
iti.  7.  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  some,  who  have  their  conscien- 
ces seared  with  a  hot  iron^  1  Tim.  iv.  2.  and  others,  who  are 
described,  as  sinning  wilfully^  Heb*  v.  26.  that  is,  resolutely, 
being  head-strong,  and  determined  to  persist  therein ;  and  are  • 
as  the  man  described  in  Job,  Who  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against 
Gody  and  strengtheneth  himself  against  the  Almighty  ;  he  run^ 
neth  upon  Aim,  even  upon  his  neck^  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his 
bucklers^  Job  xv.  25*  Thus  corrupt  nature  expresses  its  enmity 
and  opposition  to  God ;  and,  as  sinners  are  su£Pered  to  go  on  in 
this  way,  it  may  well  be  reckoned  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  an 
instance  of  God's  judicial  hand  against  them  for  it.  This  hard- 
ness of  heart  is  someumes  compared  to  a  stoncy  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
26.  or  a  rocky  Jen  xxiii.  19.  or  ^n  adamant y  which  is  hardly 
broken  with  a  hammer,  Zech.  vii.  12.  or  an  iron  sinew y  and 
their  brow  is  said  to  be  as  brasSy  Isa.  xlviii.  4.  and  sometimes 
they  are  compared  to  a  swift  dromedary y  traversing  her  ways,- 
or  the  wild  asSy  used  to  the  wildemessy  that  snuffeth  up  the 
wind  at  her  pleasu^^Cy  Jer.  ii.  23,  24.  and  the  bullock  unaccus- 
tomed to  theyokey  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  or  to  the  deaf  adder,  that  stop* 
peth  her  ears  ;  that  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmers^ 
charming  never  so  wisely^  Psal.  Iviiit  4,  5*  This  stupidity  oS 
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the  heart  of  man  is  so  great,  that  it  inclines  him  to  go  on  in  a 
course  of  rebellion  against  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  con* 
elude  all  things  to  be  well ;  whereas,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
symptom,  and  a  visible  instance  of  God's  judicial  hand,  as  a 
punishment  of  sin  in  this  life.  There  are  several  instances,  in 
which  this  hardness  of  heart  discovers  itself;  as, 

(1.)  When  men  are  not  afraid  of  God's  judgments  threaten- 
ed, nor  regard  the  warnings  given  thereof  before-hand,  or  when 
they  refuse  to  humble  .themselves  under  diem,  as  God  says  tp 
Pharaoh,  How  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before 
Tfie?  Exod*  X.  3. 

(2.)  When  they  stifle,  and  do  not  regard  those  convictions  of 
conscience,  which  they  sometimes  have ;  and,  though  they  know 
that  what  they  do  is  sinful,  and  displeasing  to  God.  yet  they 
break  through  all  those  fences,  which  should  have  prevented 
their  committing  it,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  some.  Who  knohuh' 
ing  the  judgment  of  God^  that  they  who  commit  such  things^  are 
worthy  o^  death ;  not  only  do  the  same^  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  them,  Rom*  i*  32. 

(3.)  Men  may  be  said  to  be  hardened  in  sin,  when  they  do 
not  mourn  for,  or  repent  of  it,  after  they  have  committed  it : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  conceal,  extenuate,  and 
plead  for  it,  rather  dian.  to  forsake  it*  And  here  we  may  take 
occasion  to  enqviire, 

[!•]  What  are  those  sins  which  more  especially  lead  to  this 
judgment  of  hardness  of  heart.  These  are, 

1^^,  A  neglect  of  ordinances,  such  as  the  word  preached,  as 
thou^  we  counted  it  an  indiiferent  mjitter,  whether  we  wait  at 
wisdom's  gate,  or  no,  or  make  a  visible  profession  of  subjection 
to  Christ,  and  desire  of  communion  with  him  herein ;  and  par- 
ticularly lichen  we  live  in  the  constant  neglect  of  secret  prayer : 
thus  the  hardened  sinner  is  described,  when  it  is  said.  Tea,  thou 
castest  off  fear  ^  and  restrainest  prayer  before  God,  Job  xv.  4.  * 

fldly.  Another  sin  leading  to  it,  is,  a  person's  delighting  in, 
or  associating  himself  with  such  companions,  as  are  emp^  ana 
vain,  express  an  enmity  to  the  power  of  godliness,  and  frequent-^ 
ly  make  things  sacred,  the  subject  of  their  wit  and  ridicule, 
choosing  such  for  his  bosom^fnends,  who  cannot  bear  to  con- 
verse about  divine  things,  but  rather  depreciate,  or  cast  con<f 
tempt  upon  them  ;  such  an  one  is  called,  A  companion  offools^ 
and  is  opposed  to  those  that  walk  with  wise  men,  who  shall  bp 
wise,  Prov.  xiii*  20.  and  there  is  no  method  which  will  have  a 
pore  direct  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  or  root  out  any  o( 
the  remains  of  serious  religion,  than  this* 

3^/y,  A  shunning  faithful  reproof,  or  concluding  those  our 
enemies,  who  are,  in  this  respect,  our  best  friends.  He  that  can« 
HQt  bear  to  be  t9ld  gf  luf  crim^,  by  others,  will,  in  a  Utd9 
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while,  cease  to  be  a  reprover  to  himself,  and  hereby  will  be  exr 
posed  to  this  judgment  of  hardness  of  heart* 

4^A/y,  Our  venturing  on  the  occasions  of  sin,  or  committing 
it  presumptuously,  without  considering  the  heinous  aggrava- 
tions thereof,  or  the  danger  that  will  ensue  to  us  thereby ;  these 
things  will  certainly  bring  on  us  a  very  great  degree  of  hard* 
ness  of  heart* 

But,  since  there  are  some  who  are  afraid  of  falling  under 
this  judgment,  and  are  ready  to  complain,  that  the  hardness, 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts,  is  of  a  judicial  nature  $  this 
Iead,s  us  to  enquire, 

[2*3  What  is  the  difference  between  that  hardness  of  heart, 
which  believers  often  complain  of,  and  judicial  hardness,  which 
is  considered,  in  this  answer,  as  a  punishment  of  sin*  There  is 
nothing  that  a  believer  more  complains  of,  than  the  hardness 
and  impenitency  of  his  heart,  its  lukewarmness  and  stupiditjr 
under  the  ordinances ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  he  more  de^ 
sires,  than  to  have  this  redressed,  and  is  sometimes  not  with* 
out  a  degree  of  fear,  lest  he  should  be  given  up  to  judicial  hard- 
ness ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  discouragements  of  this  nature, 
let  it  be  considered, 

(l«)  That  judicial  hardness  is  very  seldom  perceived,  and 
never  lamented ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  is  the  least  thing 
that  such  desire :  But  it  is  otherwise  with  believers ;  for,  as  it 
is  said  of  Hezekiah,  that  he  was  humbled  for  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  2  Chron*  xxxii*  26*  so  all  they,  who  have  the  truth  of 
grace,  and  none  but  such>  are  exceedingly  grieved  for  the  hard* 
ness  of  their  heart,  which  is  an  argument  that  it  is  not  judicial, 
how  much  soever  it  bp,  in  common  with  every  sin,  the  result 
of  the  corruption  of  nature,  and  the  imperfection  of  this  present 
state. 

(2.)  Judicial  hardness  is  perpetual ;  or,  if  ever  there  be  waf 
remorse,  or  relenting,  or  the  soul  is  distressed,  by  reason  of  its 
guilt,  or  the  prevalency  of  sin,  it  is  only  at  such  times  when  he 
is  under  some  outward  afflictions,  or  filled  with  a  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  God ;  and,  as  this  wears  off,  or  abates,  his  stupidity 
returns  as  much,  or  more,  than  ever :  Thus  it  was  with  Pharaoh, 
when  he  was  afirighted  with  the  mighty  thundering  and  hail, 
with  which  he  was  plagued,  he  sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
said  unto  them,  I  have  sinned;  the  Lord  is  riffhteoxis^  and  I  and 
my  people  are  wicked,  Exod*  ix.  27*  but,  when  the  plague  was 
removed,  it  is  said,  that  he  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened  his 
heart.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  believer ;  for  sometimes,  when 
no  adverse  dispensations,  with  respect  to  his  outward  circum^ 
stances  in  the  world,  trouble  him,  yet  he  is  full  of  complaints, 
and  greatly  afflicted^  that  his  heart  is  no  more  affected  in  holy 
duties^  or  inflamed  with  love  to  God,  or  aeal  for  his  glory,  ot 
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that  he  cannot  delight  in  him  as  he  would,  or  obtain  a  compleat 
,  victory  over  in-dwelling  sin,  which  is  his  constant  burden ;  aild, 
whenever  he  has  a  degree  of  tenderness,  or  brokenness  of  hearty 
under  a  sense  of  sin,  it  is  not  barely  the  fear  that  he  has  of  the 
Wrath  of  God,  as  a  sin-revenging  judge,  or  the  dreadful  consc- 

Suences  of  sin  committed,  that  occasion  it,  but  a  due  sense  of 
lat  ingratitude  and  disingenuity,  which  there  is  in  every  act  of 
rebellion  against  him,  who  has  laid  them  under  such  inexpres- 
sible obligations  to  obedience-. 

(3.)  Judicial  hardness  is  attended  with  a  total  neglect  of  all 
holy  duties,  more  especially  those  that  are  secret ;  but  that  hard- 
ness of  heart  which  a  believer  complains  of,  though  it  occasions 
his  going^on  very  uncomfortably  in  duty,  yet  it  rather  puts  him 
upon,  than  drives  him  from  it. 

(4.)  When  a  person  is  judicially  hardened,  he  makes  use  of 
indirect  and  unwarrantable  methods  to  maintain  that  false  peace, 
which  he  thinks  himself  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of ;  that,  which 
he  betakes  himself  to,  deserves  no  better  character  than  a  re- 
fuge of  lies ;  and  the  peace  he  rejoices  in,  deserves  no  better  fli 
name  than  stupidity :  but  a  believer,  when  complaining  of  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  cannot  take  up  with  any  thing  short  of 
Christ,  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  it  is  his  presence  that  gives 
hin^  peace ;  and  he  always  desires  that  faith  may  accompany  his 
repentance,  that  so,  whenever  he  mourns  for  sin,  the  comforta- 
ble sense  of  his  interest  in  him,  may  afford  him  a  solid  and  last- 
ing peace,  which  is  vasdy  diffefent  from  that  stupidity  and  hard-^ 
ness  of  heart,  which  is  apunishment  of  sin.  ' 

There  is  another  expression  in  this  answer,  which  denotes  lit- 
tle more  than  a  greater  degree  of  judicial  hardness,  when  it  is 
styled,  A  reprobate  sense,  or,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  A  reprobate 
mind,  Rom.  i.  28.  which  God  is  said  to  have  given  them  up  to, 
rvho  did  not  like  to  retain  him  in  their  knowledge;  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  persons,  by  a  course  of  sin,  render  their  hearts 
so  hard,  their  wills  so  obstinate  and  depraved,  as  well  as  their 
understandings  so  dark  and  defiled,  that  they  hardly  retain  those 
notices  of  good  and  evil,  which  are  enstamped  on  the  nature  of 
man,  and,  at  some  times,  have  a  tendency  to  check  for,  and  re- 
^■strain  from  sin,  till  they  are  entirely  lost,  and  extinguished  by 
the  prevalency  of  corrupt  nature,  and  a  continued  course  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins ;  and,  as  the  result  hereof,  they  extenuate  and 
excuse  the  greatest  abominations  :  Thus  Ephraim  is  represent- 
ed, as  saying.  In  all  my  labours,  they  shall Jiiid  none  iniquity  in 
me  that  were  sin,  Hos.  xii.  8.  whereas  God  says  in  a  following 
verse,  that  they  provoked  him  to  anger  most  bitterly,  ver.  14. 
and,  after  this,  they  entertain  favourable  thoughts  of  the  vilest 
actions,  as  some  ,are  represented  doing,  Who  call  evil  good,  anS 
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j^0d  evU  ;  thid  put  darkness  for  lights  and  light  for  darkness  i 
tJmt  put  bitter  for  sweety  and  sweet  for  bitter  ^  Isa.  v,  20. 

4*  The  next  spiritual  judgment  mentioned  in  this  answer,  as 
a  punishxnent  for  sin,  is  a  person's  being  given  up  to  vile  affec* 
Hons.  This  God  is  said  to  have  done,  to  those  whom  the  apos- 
tle describes,  as  giving  themselves  over  to  the  committing  of  those 
sinsy  which  are  contrary  to  nature,  Rom.  i.  26.  such  as  ail  mtn 
generally  abhor,  who  do  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  most 
notorious  crimes :  This  is  a  contracting  that  guilt,  which  is  re* 
pughant  to  those  natural  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  even 
an  unregenerate  man,  who  has  ngt  arrived  to  this  degree  of  im- 
piety, cannot  but  abhor.  These  are  such  as  are  not  to  be  named 
among  Christians,  or  thought  of,  without  the  utmost  regret,  and 
8in  afflictive  sense  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature. 

5.  The  last  thing  mentioned  in  this  answer,  in  which  the  in« 
ward  punishment  of  sin,  in  this  life,  consists,  is,  Horror  ofcon- 
science.  Under  the  foregoing  instances  of  spiritual  judgments, 
conscience  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  now  it  is  awakened,  ana 
that  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  this  is  attended  with  a 
dread  of  his  wrath  falling  upon  it :  horror  and  despair  arc  the 
result  hereof;  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  him^  the 
poison  whereof  drinieth  up  his  spirit ;  the  terrors  of  God  do  set 
themselves  in  array  against  him^  Job  vi.  4.  and.  Terrors  take 
hold  on  him  as  waters  /  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in  the  night. 
2  he  east  wind  carrieth  him  away^  and  he  departeth  /  and^  as  a 
stormy  hurleth  him  ovt  of  his  place.  For  God  shall  cast  upon  him^ 
and  not  spare;  he  would  fain  flee  out  of  his  handy  chap,  xxvii. 
20—22. 

This  differs  from  those  doubts  and  fears,  which  are  common 
to  believers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  attended  with  despair,  and  a 
dreadful  view  of  God,  as  a  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth^ 
and  is  attended,  as  the  aposde  says,  with  a  certain  fearful  look" 
ing  for  of  judgmenty  tmd fiery  indignaXiony  which  ihall  devour 
the  adversarieSy  Heb.  x.  27.  Before  this,  he  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  stifle  convictions  of  conscience^  but  now  he  would 
fain  do  it,  but  cannot ;  which  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  wrath  of 
God  pouring  forth  gall  and  wormwood  into  it,  when  he  says, 
to  use  the  prophet's  words,  TfAne  own  wickedness  shall  correct 
theey  and  thy  backsHdings  shall  reprove  thecy  Jer.  ii.  19. 

But,  now  we  are  speaking  concerning  horror  of  conscience, 
we  must  take  heed,  lest  we  give  occasion  to  doubting  believers, 
who  are  under  great  distress  of  soul,  through  a  sense  of  sin,  to 
apply  what  has  been  said,  to  themselves,  for  their  farther  dis^ 
couragement,  and  conclude,  that  this  is  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
and  a  certain  evidence,  diat  they  have  not  the  truth  of  grace  : 
Therefore  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
this  horror  of  conscience^  which  we  have  been  describing,  and 
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that  distresB  of  soul|  which  believers  are  often  liable  to^  in  diree 
respects*  ^ 

(1.)  The  former,  under  horror  of  conscience,  flee  from  God, 
as  from  an  enemy,  and  desire  only  to  be  delivered  from  his 
wrath,  and  not  from  sin,  the  occasion  of  it;  whereas  the  belie* 
ver  desires  nodiing  so  much,  as  that  his  iniquity,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it,  may  be  subdued  and  forgiven,  and  that  he  may 
have  that  communion  with  God  which  he  is  destitute  of;  and, 
in  order  thereunto,  he  constantly  desires  to  draw  nigh  to  him 
in  ordin^ces,  and,  if  he  cannot  enjoy  him  he  mourns  after  him : 
Thus  the  Psalmist  complaineth,  as  one  in  the  utmost  degree  of 
distress.  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me^  and  thou  hast  afflicttd 
me  Tvith  all  thy  waves^  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  7«  yet  he  says.  Unto  thee 
have  Icriedy  0  Lordy  and  in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer  pre^ 
^(nt  thee,  ver*  IS* 

(2*)  The  one  reproaches  God,  and  entertains  unworthy 
thoughts  of  him,  as  though  he  were  severe,  cruel,  and  unjust 
to  him ;  whereas  the  other,  with  an  humble  and  penitent  frame 
of  spirit,  complains  only  of  himself,  acknowledges  that  there  is 
no  unrighteousness  with  God,  and  lays  all  the  blame  to  his  own 
iniquity* 

(3*)  Horror  of  conscience,  when  it  is  judicial,  seldom  con« 
tinues  any  longer,  than  while  a  person  is  imder  some  outward 
afflictive  dispensation  of  providence,  under  which  sin  is  increas* 
ed,  and  the  removal  thereof  leaves  him  as  stupid  as  he  was  be- 
fore :  whereas  it  is  otherwise  with  a  believer ;  for  the  removal 
of  God's  afflicting  hand,  as  to  outward  troubles,  will  not  afford 
him  any  remedy  against  his  fears,  unless  sin  be  mortified,  and 
God  is  pleased  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  him, 
and  give  him  joy  and  peace  in  believing* 

Secondly y  Having  considered  the  inwar^/ punishments  of  sin^ 
in  this  life  we  are  now  to  speak  something  concerning  those, 
which,  in  this  answer,  are  styled  outward^  of  which  some  are  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  worlds 
and  others  are  increased  by  the  frequent  commission  thereof ; 
the  former  includes  in  it  tne  curse  of  God  upon  the  creature 
for  our  sakes,  and  our  liableness  to  death;  the  latter  respects 
those  various  other  evils  that  befal  us,  of  which  some  are  perso- 
nal, and  others  relative ;  accordingly,  many  evils  are  said  to  be- 
&1  us,  in  our  bodies,  names,  estates,  relations,  and  employments* 

1*  The  curse  of  God  was  denounced  against  the  creatures, 
immediately  after  man's  apostasy  from  him :  This  is,  in  part, 
contained  in  the  .threatning,  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake. 
Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;  by  the  sweat- of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  breads  till  thou  return  to  the  ground^  Gen* 
iii.  1 7—1 9*  and  it  is  very  elegandy  described  by  the  apostle,  who 
speaks  of  (^aj  the  creature  as  subject  to  vanity y  not  willinglyy 

(a)  ;(7«rif^  mcax»  tnimd  SAtaie  is  two.  The  relief  of  the  body  it  spoben  of. 
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hut  by  reason  ofhimy  who  liath  subjected  the  same  in  hope  ;  (i)  and 
of  the  whole  creatiorCs  groaning  and  travelling  in  pain  together 
vntil  nowy  Rom.  viii.  20^— 22»  the  general  scope  and  design 
whereof  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  retains  the  visible  marks  of 
the  curse  pf  God,  which  followed  upon  man's  sin.  This  I  ra- 
ther think  to  be  the  sense  thereof,  than  to  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  the  creature^  here  spoken  of,  is  the  GentUe  world,  and  the 
vanity^  M^hich  they  were  subject  to,  that  idolatry  which  they 
were  universally  addicted  to;  for  that  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  what  the  Siposde  says,  when  he  supposes  that  their  subject 
tion  to  this  vanity  was  not  willingly y  neither  can  it  well  be  call- 
ed the  bondage  of  corruption*  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
it  for  that  part  of  the  creation,  which  was  more  inomediately 
designed  for  the  use  of  man,  being .  abused,  and  so  subject  to 
that  vanity,  which  is  the  consequence  of  hl^  fall,  this  agrees 
very  well  with  its  being  not  willingly  :  for  he  i^  speaking  here 
of  creatures  not  endowed  with  understanding  and  will,  yet  abus- 
ed by  those  that  are,  and  therefore  their  subjection  to  man's  va- 
nity, is  not  so  much  from  themselves,  as  from  man's  sin ;  and 
then  he  speaks  of  the  liableness  of  all  these  things  to  corruption, 
as  the  WDrld  is  decaying  and  growing  toward  a  dissolution* 
How  far  this  curse  of  God,  on  the  creature,  extended  itself^ 
whether  only  to  this  lower  world,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
themselves,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  I  pretend  not  to 
determine ;  for  I  desire  not  to  extend  my  conjectures  beyond 
the  line  of  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  earthy  as  cursed  for 
man^s  sake;  and  how  far  the  other  parts  of  nature,  are  liable  to 
corruption,  or  inclined  towards  a  dissolution,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
All  that  I  shall  add,  on  this  head,  is,  that,  when  this  is  called 
a  punishment,  which  is  consequent  on  man's  sin,  it  more  espe* 
cially  respects  man,  who  is  the  only  subject  of  punishment  in 
this  world :  inanimate  creatures  are  the  matter,  in  which  he  is 
punished,  but  he  alone  is  the  subject  thereof. 

2.  There  are  other  evils  that  befal  us,  in  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  these  are  either  personal  or  rcla* 
tive ;  and,  accordingly, 

(!•)  We  are  liable  to  bodily  diseases,  which  are  a  continual 
weakness,  or  decay  of  nature ;  and  afterwards  to  death,  which 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  frame  thereof.  All  the  pains  and  dis- 
orders  of  nature,  whereby  our  health  is  impaired,  and  our  pas- 
sage, through  this  world,  rendered  uneasy,  are  the  consequence 
of  our  sinful  and  fallen  state,  and,  in  that  respect,  are  sometimes 
s^led,  a  punishment  of  sin  :  thus,  when  our  Saviour  healed  the 
man  that  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  he  intimates,  that  his  sickness 
was  the  consequence  of  sm,  by  the  mode  of  expression  used. 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thecy  Mat.  ix.  2.  and  the  Psalmist  speaks 

9^fi^Sffs  thai  the  ^r^ah^^U^P 
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of  God's  pardoning  the  iniquities  of  his  people^  and  healing  all 
their  diseases^  Psal.  ciii.  3.  at  the  same  time ;  in  this  respect, 
they  are  styled,  in  a  more  large  sense,  a  punishment  of  sin :  but, 
when  they  have  a  mixture  of  the  ^vrath  of  God  in  them,  and 
are  not  rendered  subservient  to  our  good,  nor  included  among 
those  dispensations,  which  are  called  fatherly  chastisements,  as 
they  are  not  in  those  that  are  in  an  unjustified  state,  they  are. 
In  a  more  proper  sense,  punishments  of  sin.  Thus  the  diseases 
that  God  brought  on  the  Egyptians,  are  reckoned  among  the 
plagues  of  £g}'pt,  and  so  were  a  visible  instance  of  the  vindic- 
tive justice  of  God.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  death^ 
which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  nature,  which  is  a  con- 
sequence of  sin,  in  all,  and  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  punish- 
ment of  sin,  in  those,  who  are  liable  not  only  to  the  stroke,  but 
the  sting  of  death,  and  thereby  are  brought  under  the  power 
of  the  second  deatfu 

(2.)  There  are  inanv  evils  that  befal  us  in  our  names,  when 
we  meet  with  reproaches  and  injurious  treatment,  as  to  what 
concerns  our  character  in  the  world,  from  those  who  act  as 
though  their  tongues  were  their  own,  and  /they  were  not  ac- 
countable to  God,  for  those  slanders  and  revilings,  which  they 
load  us  with.  We  are,  in  this  case,  very  ready  to  complain  of 
the  injustice  done  us,  by  tlieir  endeavouring  to  deprive  us  of 
that,  which  is  equally  valuable  with  our  lives :  but  we  ought  to 
consider,  that  sin  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  God's  suffering 
them  thus  to  treat  us,  and  thereby  to  hinder  our  usefulness  in 
the  world,  must  be  reckoned  a  punishment  of  sin. 

(3.)  There  are  other  evils  that  befal  us  in  our  secular  con- 
cerns, namely,  our  estates  and  employments  in  the  world,  which 
are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  providence,  which  renders  us 
rich,  or  poor,  succeeds,  or  blasts,  our  lawful  undertakings.  This 
God  may  do,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty,  without  giving  an 
account  of  his  matters  to  any  one#  But  yet,  when  we  meet  with 
nothing  but  disappointments,  or  want  of  success  in'  business, 
and  whatever  diligence,  or  industry,  we  use,  appears  to  be  to 
no  purpose,  and  adverse  providences,  like  a  torrent,  sweep 
away  all  that  we  have  in  the  world,  and  poverty  comes  upon 
us,  like  an  armed  man,  this  is  to  be  reckoned  no  other  than  a 
punishment  of  sin. 

(4.)  There  are  other  evils,  which  we  are  exposed  to,  in  our 
relations,  by  which  we  understand,  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  are  nearly  related  to  us,  or  the  steps  they  take  to  ruin 
themselves,  and  cast  a  blemish  on  the  whole  family  to  which 
they  belong.  The  bonds  of  nature,  and  that  affection,  which  is 
the  result  thereof,  render  this  very  afflictive :  and  especially 
when  they,  who  are  related  to  us,  attempt  any  thing  against  us 
to  our  prejudice,  this  is  a  circumstance  that  sharpeneth  the  edge 
of  the  afBiction.  And^  as  tt  is  a  sin  in  them,  which  b  contrarjf 
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to  the  dfictates  of  nature ;  so  sometimes  we  may  reckon  it  a 
punishment  which  w^e  are  liable  to,  as  the  conscAquence  of  our 
sin  in  general.  But,  if  we  have  occasion  to  reflect  on  our  for<* 
mer  conversation,  as  not  having  filled  up  every  relation  with 
those  respective  duties,  that  it  engages  to ;  if  we  have  been  un- 
dutiful  to  our  parents,  or  unfaithful  servants  to  our  masters,  or 
broke  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  by  betraying  or  deserting  our 
friends,  and  seuing  aside  all  those  obligations  which  they  have 
laid  us  under;  this  oftentimes  exposes  us  to  a^ictive  evils  of 
the  lijce  nature,  whereby  the  afBiction  we  meet  with  in  others^ 
appears  to  be  a  punishment  of  our  own  sin.  Tims  concerning 
the  punishment  of  sin  in  this  life ;  from  whence  we  may  make 
the  following  remarks. 

1.  Whatever  evils  we  are  exposed  to  in  this  world,  we  ought 
to  be  very  earnest  with  God,  that  he  would  not  give  us  up  to 
spiritual  judgments.  The  punishments  of  sin,  which  are  out-* 
ward,  may  be  alleviated  and  sweetened  with  a  sense  of  God^s 
love,  and  made  subservient  to  our  spiritual  and  eternal  advan-< 
tage.  But  blindness  of  mind,  hardness  of  heart,  and  those  other 
evils,  which  tend  to  vitiate  and  defile  the  soul,  which  have  in 
them  the  formal  nature  of  punishment,  these  are  to  be  dreaded 
like  hell;  and,  as  we  are  to  be  importunate  with  God  to  pre- 
vent them,  so  we  ought  to  watch  against  those  sins  that  lead 
to  them ;  and  therefore  let  us  take  heed  of  being  insensible,  oi: 
stupid,  under  any  afflictive  evils,  as  neglecting  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God,  who  speaks  by  them,  or  refusing  to  t^ceive  instruction 
by  correction. 

2.  Let  us  not  be  too  much  dejected,  or  sink  under  those  out* 
ward  afflictive  providences,  which  we  are  liable  to ;  for,  though 
they  be  the  consequence  of  sin,  yet,  if  we  have  ground  to  con* 
elude,  by  faith,  that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  they  are  not  to  bd 
reckoned  the  stroke  of  justice,  demanding  satisfaction^  and  re- 
solving never  to  remove  its  hand  from  us,  till  we  are  consmned 
thereby;  since  believers  often  experience,  what  the  prophet 
prays  for,  that  God  in  wrath  remembers  mercy,  Hab«  iii.  2; 

3.  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  ascribe  afflictive  provi«* 
dences  to  chance,  or  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  reflection  on 
them,  as  the  common  lot  of  man  in  this  world,  who  is  bom  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  Jly  upwards:  For,  this  we  may  do^  and 
not  be  humbled  for  that  sin,  which  they  are  designed  to  bring  to 
remembrance,  as  they  are  to  be  reckoned  a  punishment  thereofi^ 

4.  Let  us  not  murmur,  or  quarrel  with  God,  as  though  he 
dealt  hardly  with  us,  in  sending  afflictive  evils ;  but  rather  kt 
us  bless  him,  how  heavy  soever  they  appear  to  be,  that  they 
are  not  extreme,  but  mitigated,  and  have  in  them  a  great  mix* 
ture  of  mercy.  Thus  God  says,  concerning  the  evils  that  he 
had  brought  upoa  Israel,  that  in  mea^urt  ht  iufWld  i^Ht^.'with 
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ihemy  who  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  uind^ 
and  by  this  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged^  Isa*  xxvii*  8, 
9*  andj  by  this  jtueans,  God  not  only  afflicts  us  less  than  our  ini- 
duities  deserve,  but  brings  good  to  us  thereby  in  the  end.  If 
uie  guilt  of  sin  is  taken  away,  we  have  ground  to  conclude,  that 
all  these  things  shall  work  together  for  gpod^  as  he  has  promised 
they  shall,  to  those  that  love  him.  This  leads  us  to  consider, 

II*  The  puiushment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come*  Though 
the  wrath  of  G^  be  revealed,  in  many  instances,  m  a  vety  ter* 
rible  manner,  asr  a  punishment  of  sin  in  this  life,  yet  there  is  a 
punishment  unspeakably  greater,  which  sinners  are  liable  to,  in 
the  world  to  come.  That  this  may  appear,  let  us  consider  thp 
following  propositions. 

1.  That  the  soul  exists  after  its  separation  from  the  body  fay 
death ;  which  is  evident,  from  the  immateriality  thereof,  and  itET  , 
being  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body.  This  was  known  and    , 
proved  by  the  light  of  nature ;  so  that  the  very  heathen,  who 
had  no  other  light  than  that  to  guide  them,  discover  some 
knowledge  of  it.  But  this  is  more  plain  from  scripture ;  as  whea 
it  is  said.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body^  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul;  but  rather  fear  him,  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  \ 
soul  and  body  in  hellj  Matt.  x.  28.  ! 

2.  The  soul  thus  existing,  though  separate  from  its  body^  ! 
must  be  supposed  to  retain  tihose  powers  and  capacities  it  had^ 

while  united  to  it,  which  are  proper  to  it,  as  a  spirit,  and  parti- 
cularly as  the  subject  of  moraJ  government ;  and  those  powers  \ 
and  capacities  may  also  be  supposed  to  be  in  it  in  a  greater  de* 
gree,  when  dislodged  from  the  body,  which  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  it  in  its  actings,  as  every  one  sensibly  experiences ;  therefore  . 
it  follows, 

3.  That  it  cannot  but  be  happy,  or  miserable,  in  another 
world ;  for  there  is  no  middle  state  between  these  two.  This 
is  farther  evident  from  what  was  observed  in  the  last  proposi- 
tion, concerning  the  continuance  and  increase  of  its  powers  and 
faculties,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  capaUe  thereof,  than  it 
i^  now. 

4«  If  it  goes  out  of  this  world,  under  the  weight  and  guilt  of 
sin  upon  it,  it  must  retain  that  guilt,  because  there  is  no  sacri* 
lice  ibr  sin,  extending  itself  to  that  world ;  no  mediator,  no  gos-* 
pel,  or  means  of  grace ;  no  promises  of,  or  way  to  obtain  for* 
giveness;  therefore^ 

5.  Wicked  men,  whose  sins  are  not  forgiven  in  this  world,^^ 
are  the  subjects  of  punishment  in  the  other. 

6.  This  punishment  cannot  be  castigator^',  or  paternal,  or 
consistent  with  the  special  love  of  God,  or,  for  their  advantage, 
as  the  punishments  of  the  sins  of  believers  are  in  this  world, 
since  it  is  always  expressed  as  the  stroke  of  vindictive  justice, 
demanding  satisfaction  for  sins  comtnitted. 
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7«  Some  are  happy  in  a  future  state,  namely,  those  who  are 
Justified ;'  for,  whom  he  jtistified^  them  he  also  glorified^  Rom» 
viii*  30.  But  this  is  not  the  privilege  of  all ;  therefore  they  who  •] 

are  not  justified,  or  whose  sins  are  not  pardoned,  are  the  sub*    '  '| 

jects  of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come.  This  ia  a  ^ 
very  awful,  subject,  and  should  be  duly  improved,  to  awaken 
our  fears,  and  put  us  upon  using  those  means,  which  God  has 
ordained  to  escape  it.  But  I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enlai]ge 
upon  it,  since  it  is  particularly  insisted  on  under  another  aiu 
swer,*  and  therefore  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  as  sin  is  object 
tively  infinite,  as  being  against  an  infinite  God,  it  deserves  eter- 
nal punishment.  And  therefore  all  the  punishments  inflicted  on, 
sinners,  in  this  world  are  not  proportioned  to  it;  and  conse^- 
quently  there  are  vials  of  wrath,  reserved  in  store,  to  be  poured 
on  those,  who  wilfully  and  obstinately  persist  in  their  reoellioa 
against  God,  and  the  punishment  will  be  agreeable  to  the  natttro 
,  of  the  crime ;  so  that  as  sin  is  a  separation  of  the  heart  and  af- 
fections from  God,  and  contains  in  it  a  disinclination  to  con- 
verse  with  him,  as  well  as  unmeetness  for  it»  the  punishment 
thereof  will  consist  in  a  separation  from  his  comfortable  pre- 
--fience,  and  that  is  to  be  separated  from  the  fountain  of  blessed-, 
ness,  which  must  render  the  soul  beyond  expression,  misera-, 
ble.  This  is  generally  called  a  punishment  of  loss ;  and  there  is 
besides  it,  a  punishment  of  sense,  expressed  by  those  grievous 
torments,  which  are  to  be  endured  in  soul  and  body ;  the  aoulj 
in  a  moral  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  pain,  as  it  has 
an  aiBictive  sensation  of  those  miseries  which  it  endures ;  and 
the  body  is  so  in  a  natural  sense,  which,  as  it  has  been  a  partner 
with  the  soul  in  sinning,  must  likewise  be  so  in  suffering*  And 
.  this  farther  appears  inasmuch  as  the  body  endures  several  pai^s 
and  evils,  as  punishments  of  sin  in  this  life,  which  shall  be  con- 
tinued, and  increased  in  another.  This  is  usually  expressed  by 
that  punishment,  which  is  most  terrible,  namely,  of  fire ;  and 
the  puiace  in  which  it  is  inflicted,  is  hell,  and  the  duration  there- 
of is  to  eternity.  But  of  these  things  elsewhere,  (a) 

*  See  Quest.  Ixxxix. 
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(a)  Tlie  faculties  of  the  aoul  t^k  it  made  for  etemity ;  particuUrhr  con. 
science  ptntitft  to  a  time  of  retribution.  The  same  troth  may  be  deduced  from 
the  holiness,  justice,  and  even  the  goodness  oi  God ;  from  the  moral  •gency  of 
man ;  from  Uie  course  of  the  conduct  of  men ;  and  frotn  tlie  unequal  administra* 
tion  of  justice :  but  the  solid  and  clear  proofe  are  found  in  the  word  of  Gpd.  Hoir 
pitiable  the  condition  of  tiiat  man^  who  having  spent  his  life  without  &  view  to  a 
final  account,  has  no  other  hope  in  thehourofdeatli,  except  that  whidi  is  founds 
cd  upon  the  groundless  supposiiioOf  that  God  will' cease  to  be  holy,  just,  and 
true ;  that  he  will  change  (ran  his  original  purposes  subvert  the  order  of  his  go- 
Tcnunent,  and  surrender  the  demsnds  of  rehgion,  conseiencs,  and  leaMn,  to  sscve 
the  gi^ty  in  thi»r  sins. 

Humanity  would  lead  tts  to  entertjMa  a  flec2«t  Wi^  tl»t  the  is^pes^^ 
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Qu£8t«  XXX.  Xfoth  God  leave  all  maniind  to  perish  in  the  state 
cfsin  and  misery  f 

Answ.  God  will  not  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  the  state 
of  sin  and  misery,  into  which  they  fell  by  the  breach  of  the 
first  covenant,  commonly  called,  the  covenant  of  works ;  but 
of  his  mere  love  and  mercy,  delivereth  his  elect  out  of  it, 
and  bringeth  them  to  an  estate  of  salvation  by  the  second 
covenant,  commonly  called  the  covenant  of  grace. 

HITHERTO  we  have  considered  man  as  made  upright, 
and  having  many  blessings  in  possession,  and  more  in 
Expectation,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  he  was  un« 
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be  permttted  to  drop  into  non-existence,  and  that  the  demands  of  justice  should 
be  wa^ed ;  but  this  sentiment  is  unadvised,  and  springs  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
^femerit  of  sin;  defectire  views  of  the  importance  of  rectitude  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  divine  government;  from  imperfect  conceptions  of  God's  perfections ; 
from  our  own  intmst,  or  from  a  faulty  sympathv  for  the  undeserving.  Existence 
is  t  blessing;  but  when  prostituted  to  tlie  dishonour  of  the  Creator,  the  party 
will  not  be  at  liberty  to  throw  it  up  when  he  chooses,  and  thus  elude  the  de* 
ouuids  of Jt^tice. 

The  mmds  of  the  unrenewed  are  directed  prevailingly  to  temporal  things;  ^ 
total  separation  irom  them,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  sense  of  punishment  ^iiich  is 
felt.  They  have  not  in  life  sought  eternal  happiness,  yet  they  generally  have 
fUpppsed  it  possible  to  be  attained,  or  that  mercy  would  bestow  it  lite  dis* 
Goverv  of  their  eternal  separation  from  heaven,  the  society  of  the  blessed,  the 
beatific  vision  of  God,  from  fulness  of  joys,  and  rivers  of  pleasures,  wiU  produce 
abject  desphir.  This  will  be  aggravatedby  the  reflection  that  th^  might  have 
been  happy.  The  blessings  of  providence,  the  mercy  of  God  in  making  provuion 
for  their  recovery,  tlie  love  ana  compassion  of  Christ,  the  means  of  grace,  the  in* 
viiations  and  warnings  of  the  Gospel,  aU  abused  and  lost,  will  auj^ment  their  re- 
morse  to  an  inconceivable  decree.  The  malice  and  hoirors  of  their  cursed  socie- 
ty of  fiends  and  damned  spirits,  will  be  another  source  of  torment. 


Bad  been  in  Hades, "  •haU  be  cawt  into  the  lake  ofjire.^  If  their  bodies  shall  be 
taned  spiritual,  incorruptible,  and  Immortal,  wluch  is  affirmed  of  the  righteous) 
and  waaciB  probable,  because  the  earth  will  be  destnyyed,  and  they  will  oe  asso- 
ciated with  spirits,  yet  the  sense  of  the  pain,  which  arises  from  burning,  nuy  be 
l^ven  and  oontinaed  in  them  by  the  application  of  fire,  or  even  without  it. 

Bat  that  which  imbittera  all  their  distresses  in  the  highest  degree,  is,  that 
they  shall  be  eternal.  The  original  words  of  the  scripture  expressive  of  theii' 
tKipetottj,  beia?  unrestrained  by  any  implied  or  expr^sed  limitation,  should  be 
nnaerstood  as  when  atmlied  to  Deity,  or  the  happiness  of  the  saints.  The  same 
perpetual  duration  is  also  shown  by  negation,  which  is  the  strongest  language. 
^  Tlie  worm  dieth  nor,  and  the  fire  ia  not  quenched  i"  it  is  '<  uttpienchablefire,**  and 
**  their  end;*  ((XT  final  state,)  **utobe  bttmedT  We  read  of  a  sin  which  ahaU 
*'n9tbe  firgiven**  **  ^at  every  ene-^haU  enter  into  the  kingdom/*  and  where 
Christ  is,  they  *«  cannot  come.**  They  will  "  have  judgment  without  mercg,^  Jifane 
of  these  tilings  are  true,  if  all  men  shall  be  saved. 

Perhaps  justice  required  that  these  evils  should  be  disclosed ;  but  if  fhev  be 
iii\}ust,  jt  was  improper  to  threaten  them.  Our  aversioB  to  them  springs  ntmi 
eur  ipiorance  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Nevertheless,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the 
warnings  of  scripture,  speak  their  extent ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  damned  in 
b^mestabliibes  their  certainty. 
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dten  We  have  also  observed  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world)  with  all  those  miseries  that  attended  it;  and  wt  are  noMT 
led  to  speak  of  that  inestimable  display  of  divine  love  and  grace^ 
which  appears  in  our  salvation,  which  is  considered  more  gene- 
rally in  this  answer;  wherein  there  is, 

I.  Something  supposed,  namely,  that  if  God  had  left  man  in 
the  state  into  which  he  brought  himself  by  sin,  he  would  have 
perished  for  ever*  He  was  not  only  in  danger  of  ruin  and  de* 
struction,  but  sunk  into  it.  He  was  like  a  brand  in  the  fire,  that 
would  soon  have  been  consumed,  had  he  not  been  plucked  out 
of  it.  His  state  was  not  only  miserable,  but  hopeless,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  think  of  any  expedient  how  he  might  recover 
himself*  He  was  guil^,  and  no  creature  could  make  atonement 
for  him ;  separated  from  the  comfortable  presence .  of  God, 
"whose  terrors  made  him  afraid,  and  whose  hand  was  heavy 
upon  him ;  neither  could  he  apply  himself  to  any  one,  who 
would  interpose  or  appear  hi  his  behalf,  whereby  he  might  be 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  which  he  had 
forfeited  and  lost.  What  tongue  can  express,  or  heart  be  suit- 
ably affected  with  the  misery  of  this  condition !  And  this  would 
have  been  our  deplorable  case  for  ever,  had  we  been  left  of  God 
in  our  fallen  state*  But  we  have,  in  the  gospel,  a  door  of  sal« 
Vation  opened,  or  glad  tidings  proclaimed  therein,  to  those  who 
were  sunk  as  low  as  hell,  which  is  the  only  spring  and  hope  of 
comfort,  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  their  sin  and 
misery*  Accordingly,  it  is  fiuther  observed, 

II.  That  God  will  not  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  that 
state,  but  designed  to  deliver  his  elect  out  of  it,  and  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  salvation*  Thai  God  designed  not  to  leave  num« 
kind  in  this  miserable  condition,  appears  from  the  discovery 
he  has  ngiade  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  was  contained  in 
that  promise,  which  God  gave  to  our  first  parents,  respecting 
the  seed  of  the  wotnan^  who  was  to  break  the  aerpent^s  headg 
or  the  Saviour's  being  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the,  devil;  ^nd  all  the  promises  contained  in  the  gos- 
pel, are,  as  it  were,  a  farther  improvement  on  it,  or  a  continued 
declaration  of  God's  purpose  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his 
people*  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Christ,  as  God 
incarnate,  was  a  wonderful  discovery  of  this  great  truth,  that 
God  had  a  design  to  recover  and  save  lost  sinners;  and  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  by  whom  the  redemption  pur-^ 
chased  by  Christ,  is  applied,  and  that  joy  and  peace,  which 
they  have  in  believing,  which  are,  as  it* were,  the  first  fruits  of 
eternal  life,  these  are  all  a  convincing  proof  that  God  deter*  ' 
mined  not  to  leave  man  to  perish  in  his  fallen  state.  And  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  even  the  malice  and  rage  of  Satan,  and 
all  the  endeavours  used  by  him,  to  defeat  tlus  design,  and  die 
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glorious  victory  which  God  enables  his  people  to  obtain  over 
him,  who  are  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved 
them;  these  are  so  many  convincmg proofs,  that  God  designed 
not  to  leave  man,  in  his  ruined  condition,  but  to  make  known 
to  him  the  way  of  salvation ;  first,  to  make  him  meet  for  it,  and 
then  to  bring  him  to  the  possession  of  it* 

Salvation  is  an  inestimable  privilege,  containing  in  it  all  the 
ingredients  of  blessedness,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  miserable  sinners ;  and  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  one ;  which 
will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  we  are  hereby  delivered  from, 
and  what  we  are  possessed  of.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  bless* 
ings  contained  in  the  former  of  these ;  as,  we  are  saved  from 
sin,  namely,  from  the  guilt  thereof  in  justification,  and  from  the 
dominion  thereof  in  sanctification,  and  from  that  bondage  we 
were  liable  to,  whereby  we  were  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  desiring  tn  fiy  from  his  presence,  and  naturaUy  incli- 
ned to  yield  ourselves  subjects  and  slaves  to  his  greatest  ene- 
my :  all  these  we  are  delivered  from.  And  there  are  many  posi- 
tive blessings  and  privileges,  which  we  are  made  partakers  of; 
such  as,  grace  and  peace  begun  here,  and  perfected  in  glory 
hereafter ;  and  these  are  not  only  such  as  exceed  our  highest 
desert,  but  tend  to  make  us  completely  and  eternally  happy. 
Here  we  are  to  consider, 

1.  The  subjects  of  this  privilege.  Salvation  is  not  extended 
to  all  miserable  creatures ;  for,  faUen  angels,  who  were  the  first 
that  rebelled  against  God,  were  left  to  perish,  without  hope  of 
salvation,  being  reserved  for  ever  in  chains  under  darkness. 
And  as  for  fallen  man,  how  extensive  soever  the  proclamation 
of  salvation  in  the  gospel  is,  as  it  is  now  preached  to  all  nations, 
and  all  who  sit  under  the  sound  thereof,  are  commanded  and 
encouraged  to  press  after  it ;  yet  this  privilege  is  applied  only 
to  those  who  were  ordained  to  eternal  life.  The  purpose  of 
God,  relating  hereunto,  and  the  application  thereof,  are  joined 
togeti)er  in  mat  golden  chain  of  salvation,  Whom  ke  predesttno- 
ted^  them  he  also  called;  and  whom  he  caUedj  them  he  also  Justin 
fed;  and  whom  he  Justified^  them  he  also  ghrified^  Rom*  viii. 
50.  But  this  has  been  more  particularty  considered  elsewhere*. 

3.  Here  is  the  only  moving  cause,  or  reason,  why  God  bestows 
this  great  salvation,  or  why  he  has  designed  to  bring  any  of 
the  sons  of « men  to  it;  and  that  is  his  mere  love  and  mercy. 
Sidvation,  whether  considered  in  its  first  rise,  in  God's  eternal 
purpose,  or  in  the  execution  thereof  in  the  work  of  ccmversion 
jund  sanctification,  as  v/ell  as  in  the  completing  of  it  in  crlorifi- 
'cation,  b  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  grace  said  mercy  of  God. 
Are  we  Chosen  in  Christ  to  he  hoh/y  orj^redestinated  to  the  tf- 
doptign  of  children  hf  him  ?  this  is  said  to  be  to  the  praise  of 
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thtghryofhis  grace^  Eph.  i.  4^—6.  And  the  apostle  elsewhere^ 
when  resolving  this  great  privilege  of  salvation,  in  all  the 
branches  of  it,  namely,  regeneration,  renovation,  and  justifica* 
tion,  into  the  same  original  cause  and  ground  thereof,  to  wit, 
the  kindness,  love,  and  grace  of  God,  excludes  all  those  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  from  being  the  induce- 
ment, or  moving  cause  leading  to  it.  Tit.  iii.  4— T'.  so  that  it 
was  the  grace  of  God  that  laid  the  foundation  stone,  and  it  is 
that  that  brings  the  work  to  perfection. 

To  make  this  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  salva- 
tion must  either  be  of  grace,  or  of  debt;  either ^e  result  of 
God's  free  favoiu*  to  us,  or  it  must  proceed  from  some  obligation, 
which  he  is  laid  under  by  us,  to  confer  this  privilege  upon  u»» 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  it  caxmot  take  its  rise  from  any  obliga- 
tion that  we  can  lay  on  him ;  for  whatever  difference  there  is 
between  the  best  ot  saints  and  the  worst  of  sinners,  it  is  from 
God,  and  not  from  the  sinner  himself*  We  have  nothing  but 
what  we  first  received  frora  him,  ofwhom^  and  through  tuhom^ 
and  to  whom  are  all  things,  Rom*  xi.  35,  36* 

Moreover,  this  salvation  must  be  conferred,  in  such  a  way, 
as  redounds  to  the  glory  of  him,  who  is  the  author  of  it,  where- 
by all  the  boasting  in  the  creature  is  excluded,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  take  its  rise  from  any  thing  done  by  us ;  it  is  not  of 
works,  lest  any  rnan  should  boast,  £ph«  ii*  9.  And,  indeed,  this 
is  contrary  to  the  main  design  of  the  gospel,  which  is,  that  no 
flesh  should  g^ory  in  his  presence.  And  the  circumstances  in 
which  those  are,  who  are  stud  to  be  the  objects  of  salvation,  are 
such  as  argue  it  to  be  altogether  of  grace;  for,  whom  did  the 
Son  of  Man  come  to  seek  and  to  save,  but  them  that  were  lost  t 
6r,  to  whom  was  the  way  of  salvation  discovered,  but  to  those 
who  were  going  astray  U'om  God,  and  were  neither  inclined  to 
return  to  him,  nor  apply  themselves  to  any  one,  who  might  di* 
rect  them  how  to  regain  his  lost  favour  f  And,  if  they  had,  it 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose ;  s'mce  no  creature  could  make 
known  the  way  of  salvation,  any  more  than  apply  the  blessings 
contained  therein. 

Were  man  only  to  be  considered  as  a  creature,  and  so  not 
properly  the  object  of  salvation,  which  is  no  other  than  a  lost 
dinner ;  or  did  he  expect  nothing  else  but  some  effects  of  com- 
mon goodness,  or  the  blessings  of  nature,  he  could  not  expect 
them  in  a  way  of  therit;  for  diat  is  contrary  to  the  dependance 
of  the  creature  on  God ;  therefore  the  blessings  of  Providence 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his  free  favour.  And  were 
man  in  a  sinless  state,  and  able  to  perform  perfect  obedience, 
as  he  was  at  first,  his  ability  hereunto  must  be  supposed  to  be 
an  unmerited  favour;  and  accordingly  the  obedience  performed 
woidd  be  no  other  than  a  just  debt  due  to  God,  and  therefore 
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would  afford  him  no  plea^  from  any  merit  of  condignity,  for  the 
conferring  any  privilege,  as  a  reward  thereof :  this  therefore, 
must  lie  die  result  of  the  divine  favour. 

But,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  sinner,  he  is  altogether  una- 
ble to  do  what  is  good ;  and  therefore,  if  salvation  were  entire- 
ly to  depend  on  our  performing  obedience,  so  that  any  failure 
therein  would  deprive  us  of  it,  we  should  never  attain  it;  for 
this  obedience  would  be  so  imperfect,  that  God  could  not,  in 
honour,  accept  of  it.  But  alas !  fallen  man  is  so  far  from  any 
disposition,  or  inclination  to  perform  obedience,  that  his  heart  is 
]iaturally  averse  to  it;  TTie  carnal  mind  is  enmity  agcanst 
God;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Gody  neither  indeed  can 
bcy  Rom.  viii.  7*  If  therefore,  such  an  one  is  saved,  and  that 
in  such  a  way,  that  God  is  pleased  to  love  him,  and  manifest  y 
himself  to  him,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  instance  of  divine  grace, 
which  no  one,  who  has  experienced  it,  can  think  on,,  but  with 
admiration,  especially  when  considering  how  discriminating  it 
is ;  as  one  of  Christ  s  disciples  said  unto  him.  How  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  usy  and  Tiot  unto  the  world? 
John  xiv.  ^2. 

3.  Having  considet^d  salvation,  as  designed  for  all  Ae  elect, 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  means  of  their  attaining  it ;  or  their 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  the  second  covenant,  : 

commonly  called  the  covenant  of  grace.  As  salvation  is  as- 
cribed to  the  grace  of  God ;  so  it  is  an  instance  of  condescend* 
vig  goodness,  that  our  faith,  relating  hereunto,  should  be  con-  | 

firmed  by  such  a  dispensation,  as  is  generally  styled  a  covenant* 
Thus  David,  speaking  concerning  it,  says,  He  hath  made  with 
•mean  everlasting' covenant^  ordered  in  all  things  j  and  sure  ^or 
this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire j  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  Inis 
covenant,  as  to  what  respects  the  parties  concerned  therein,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of  God  is  displayed  in  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  various  dispensations,  or  administrations  thereof, 
is  particularly  considered  under  die  five  following  answers* 
The  only  thing,  that  remains  to  be  insisted  on  in  this,  is  its  be- 
ing called  the  Second  Covenant^  as  opposed  to  the  covenant  of 
works,  which  is  styled  the  First*  The  covenant  of  works  has 
been  considered  under  a  foregoing  answer  * ;  and  therefore  all 
diat  I  shall  observe,  concerning  it,  at  present,  is,  that  though 
life  was  promised  therein,  as  includmg  all  th6se  blessings, 
which  were  suited  to  the  state  of  man  in  innocency,  yet  there 
was  no  promise  of  salvation  in  it,  which  is  the  restoring  of  for- 
feited blessings,  or  a  recovery  from  a  state  of  death  and  ruin. 
In  this  respect,  the  covenant  of  grace  is  opposed  to  it* 

Again,  though  Adam  was  the  head  of  that  covenant,  whose 
obedience,  or  apostacy,  would  convey  life  or  death  to  all  hrs|>os«*' 

•  iSw  q^9t*  XX.  Pflfc  70.  Ante. 
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teri^^  whom  be  represented,  yet  he  stood  not  in  the  relation  of 
a  Mediator,  or  surety,  to  them,  for  that  was  inconsistent  with 
the  dispensation  he  was  under,  and  is  applicable  to  no  other  cOr 
venant,  than  that  which  we  are  considisring,  as  thus  opposed 
to  it. 

Moreover,  perfect  obedience  was  demanded,  as  a  condition 
of  man's  attaining  life,  and  this  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  to 
pl^rform ;  whereas,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  if  God  should  in* 
sist  on  our  performing  perfect  obedience,  the  condition  would 
be  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  and  therefore  we  should  here-- 
by  rather  be  excluded  from,  than  brought  into  a  state  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  whatever  obedience  we  are  engaged  to  perform,  as 
expectants  of  salvation,  this  is  entirely  owing  to  tne  grace  of 
God,  by  which  we  are  what  we  are^  as  weD  as  attain  to  the 
blessings  we  hope  for:  Herein  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace,  differ. 

The  next  thing  that  we  are  to  observe,  is,  that  the  covenant 
of  ^prace  is  called  the  Second  Covenant;  and  this  leads  us  to 
enquire,  whether  we  have  any  ground,  from  scripture,  to  con* 
elude,  that  there  are  more  covenants  than  these  two;  or,  at 
least,  whether  what  we  call  the  Second  Covenant^  or  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  may  not  be  subdivided  into  two  covenants  i 
since  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  two  covenants  made  with 
fallen  man,  viz.  one  that  was  made  with  the  Israelites,  given 
from  mount  Sinai,  which  was  designed  to  continue  no  longer 
than  that  dispensation  they  were  under,  lasted;  and  the  other 
is,  that  which  the  church  has  been  uritter,  ever  since  tb^  gospel 
dispensation  was  erected,  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  These  are  described  by  their  respective  properties, 
in  an  allegorical  way,  and  illustrated  by  a  similitude,  takeii 
from  two  mountains,  Sinai  and  Sion;  and  two  persons,  men- 
tioned in  scripture.  Agar  and  Sarah :  The  former  of  these  is 
said  to  gender  unto  bondage;  the  I^er  brings  those,  who  are 
under  it  into  a  state  of  liberty.  Gal.  iv.  24.  cf  seq.  aiid  one  of  * 
these  covenants  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  other,  and  particu- 
larly called  a  new  covenant;  the  othei'is  represented  as  decay- 
ing^  waxing  oldy  and  ready  to  vanish  away^'Hth*  Viii.  6,  8, 13.  * 

JMoreover,  Ae  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  more  covenants'^ 
than  one, made  with  the  Jewish  church ;  for  he  says,, that  to' 
them  pertaineth  the  adopti&n^  and  the  glory ^  and  the  covenants^ 
Rom.  ix.  4.  Sec.  and  elsewhere,  speaJting  concerning  the  Gen^^ 
tiles,  as  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel^  he  adds,  that 
they  were  also  sttangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise^  Eph.  ii. 
12.  which  seems  to  argiie,  that  there  were  more  than  two  co- 
venants with  man ;  one  with  innocent  man ;  the  other,  the  gos- 
pel-covenant, which  we  are  under;  and,  besides  these,  there 
were  other  covenants,  made  with  Israel,  Which  seems  to  cany 
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in  it  the  appearance  of  an  objection,  to  what  wai  before  ob- 
served, that  there  was,  in  reality,  but  two  covenants,  and  that 
whenever  we  read  of  any  covenant  in  scripture,  it  is  reducible 
to  one  of  th^m* 

This  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  accounted  for,  con- 
sistently therewith,  if  we  consider  the  sense  of  those  scriptures 
above  mentioned* 

Firsts  As  to  those  scriptures,  that  seemi  to  speak  of  two 
distinct  covenants,  made  with  fallen  man,  to  wit,  one  with  the 
Israelites,  the  other,  that  which  we  are  under,  thqy  really  in- 
tend nothing  more  than  two  different  dispensations  of  the  cove- 
nant of  ^ace ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  apos- 
tle, when  he  speaks  of  the  two  covenants,  the  Old  said  the  IveWj 
the  First  and  the  Second:  the  covenant  is  the  same,  though  the 
dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  therein,  or  the  way  of  reveal- 
ing it  to  men,  differs*  But  this  will  be  more  particularly  in- 
sisted on  in  those  following  answers,  which  respect  the  vari- 
QU8  administrations  of  grace,  under  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  therefore  we  procefed. 

Secondly^  To  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  other  scrip- 
tures, berore-mentioned,  which  seem  to  speak  of  more  cove- 
nants than  one,  which  the  Jewish  nation  was  under*  By  the 
covenants  there  mentioned,  the  apostle  seetns  to  refer  to  some 
different  times,  or  periods  of  the  church,-  before  our  Saviour's 
incarnation,  of  which  some  divines  take  notice  of  four ;  in  each 
of  which,  ^re  was  something  new  and  distinct  from  the  rest, 
in  the  dispensation  of  div4ne  providence  towards  the  church* 
The  first  of  these  took  its  rise  from  the  promise  which  God 
gave  to  man,  as  soon  as  he  fell,  relating  to  thi^t  salvatioUf 
which  was  to  be  brought  about,  in  its  proper  time,  by  the  seed 
of  the  woman*  The  second  period  of  the  church  began  after 
the  flood,  when  God  is  said  to  have  revealed  his  covenant  to 
Noah,  which  he  established  between  him  and  all  Jlesh  upon  the 
earthy  Get)*  ix*  i7*  A  third  remarkable  period|,  or  chqnge  of 
affairs  in  the  church,  was,  when  God  caUed  Abraham  out  of 
an  idolatrous  country,  t(f  sojourn  in  the  land  ofpromisey  as  in 
a  strange  country^  at  which  time  he  established  his  covenant 
with  hiiU)  promising  to  be  a  God  to  him^  and  his  seedy  and  in- 
stituting circumcision  as  a  token  thereof ^  Gen*  xvii*  ST-^l  1*  upon 
which  occasion,  this  particular  dispensation  thereof  is  called. 
The.  covenant  of  circumcision^  Acts  vii*  8*  The  foiuth  and 
last  dispensation,  or  period,  which  more  especially  respected 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  increased  to  a  great  nation,  is  what  we 
read  of,  sopn  after  they  were  delivered  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  when  God  was  pleased  to  separate  that  nation,  as  a 
peculiar  people  to  himself,  and  sent  Moses  from  mount  Sinai, 
where  he  appeared  to  them,  to  demand  their  explicit  CfHssept 
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to  be  his  people ;  upon  which  occasioD,  when  they  had  pn>- 
mised,  that  all  that  tke  Lord  had  said,  they  tvoidd  do  and  be 
t}&edientj  and  a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered^  and 
the  people  sprtnkledwith  the  blood  thereof^  it  is  saicC  Theysca» 
'God^  and  did  eat  and  drink^  as  a  farther  sign  and  ratification  of 
this  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  £xod.icxiv.  1-^1 1.  and  af«^ 
terwards  many  stati^tes  and  ordinances  were  given  them,  cxmh 
taining  those  laws.  Which  God  required  of  them,  as  a  cove>> 
nant  people ;  and  this  continued  till  the  gospel-dispensation^ 
ivrhich  succeeded  it,  was  erected.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  what  the  apostle  speaks,  in  the  scriptures  before  cited^ 
iKThen  he  says,  that  the  church  of  the  Jews  had  the  covenants, 
as  intending  nothing  else  thereby,  but  the  dispensation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  as  subdivided  into  several  periods,  during 
the  various  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  our 
recovery  by  Christ.  Therefore,  though  those^  dispensations 
'^ere  various,  yet  whatever  God  has  transacted  with  man,  in  a 
federal  way,  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads ;  the 
first  called  the  covenant  of  works;  the  other,  the  cov^ant  of 
grace ;  the  latter  of  which  is  to  be  farther  considered,  under 
the  following  answers. 


Quest.  XXXI.  With  whom  was  the  covenant  of  grace  made  P 

Answ.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  made  with  Christ  as  the 
second  Adam ;  and  in  him,  with  all  the  elect,  as  his  seed. 

AS  the  covenant  of  grace  is  opposed  to  diat  which  was  made 
with  Adam,  as  the  head  of  mankind,  so  it  is  consider- 
ed in  this  answer,  as  made  with  the  second  Adam,  and,  ih 
him,  with  all  his  elect,  who  are  described,  by  the  Pisalmist,  as 
a  seed  that  should  serve  Aim,  which  should  be  accounted  to  the 
Lord  for  a  generation^  Psal.  xxii.  30.  and  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
speaking  of  them,  says.  He  shall  see  his  seedy  Isa«  liii.  10.  In 
explaining  diis  answer,  we  shall  consider, 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  covenant  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  how  it  is  to  be  understood,  as  used  in  scrip* 
lure.  The  word  commonly  used  in  the  Old  Testament,*  to 
signify  a  covenant,  being  taken  in  several  senses,  may  be  bet- 
ter understood^  by  the  application  thereof,  in  those  places, 
where  we  find  it,  than  by  enquiring  into  the  sense  of  the  root^* 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  signifies 
such  a  compact  between  two  parties,  as  agrees  with  our  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  especially  when  applied  to  trans- 
actions  between  man  and  man ;  as  in  the  covenant  between 
Abraham,  and  those  neighbouring  princes,  that  were  Qrftfeit- 
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^ate  iviih  him,  where  the  same  word  is  used,  in  Gen.  xiv«  1S> 
and  in  the  covenant  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech,  mentioned 
in  Gen«  xxvi.  38,  29.  and  in  that  between  Jonathan  and  Da- 
vid, in  1  Sam.  XX.  16,  ir«  in  all  which  instances  there  was  mu- 
tual stipulation,  apd  re-stipulation,  as  there  is  in  human  cove- 
nants ;  and,  for  this  reason,  some  apply  those  ideas  to  the 
word,  when  it  is  used  to  signify  God  s  entering  into  covenant 
with  man. 

But  there  is  another  acceptation  thereof  when  God  is  re- 
presented as  making  a  covenant  with  man  which  is  moreagree- 
ble  to  the  divine  perfections^*  aixl  that  infinite  distance  there  is 
between  him  and  us ;  there£E>re  we  find  in  several  places  of 
scripture,  that  when  God  is  said  to  make  a  covenant  there  is, 
an  intimation  of  some  blessing^  which  he  would  bestow  upon 
his  people,  without  any  idea  of  stipulation^  or  re-stipulation, 
.annexed  to  it :  thus  we  read,  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  20.  of  God's  cove^ 
.nant  of  the  day  and  nighty  or  that  there  should  be  day  and  night 
in  their  season;  and,  in  Gen«*  xi.  9,  10, 11«  of  God's  ests^lish- 
ing  his  covenant  with  Noah^  and  his  seedy  and  every  living 
creature^  that  all  flesh  should  not  be  cut  off  any  morCj  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood.  And,  in  £zek.  xxxiv.  25.  when  God  pro- 
mises to  cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land^  and  that  his 
{People  should  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  he  would  1 

confer  several  other  blessings  upon  them,  mentioned  in  the  fol-  ^ 

IdWing  verses;  this  is  called,  his  making  with  them  a  cove- 
nant of  peaces  And,  when  God  promises  spiritual  blessings 
to  his  people,  in  Isa*  lix.  21*  he  says,  This  is  my  covenant 
with  them  I  my  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee^  and  the  words  that  I  ' 

have  put  into  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed^s 
seeOf  scith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  and  for  ever. 

Moreover,  sometimes  the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  trans- 
late covenemt,  is  used  to  signify  a  statute,  or  ordinance,  which. 
God  hasr  established,  or  appointed,  in  his  church:  thus,  in 
Numb,  xviii.  19.  when  God  ordained,  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
should  have  the  heave-offerings  of  the  holy  things,  he  says. 
These  have  /given  thee^  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with 
thee,  to  be  a  statute  for  ever,  and  adds,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following,  It  is  a  covenant  of^  salt  for  ever,  before  the 
Lord. 

And  as  for  the  word  used  in  the  New  Testament,*  by  which 
the  LXX  generally  translate  the  Hebrew  word,  before-men- 
tioned, in  the  Old  Testament,  this  signi^es  the  same  thing; 
so  that  both  the  words  imply  little  more  than  a  divine'  estab- 
lishment or  ordinance,  in  which  God  gi^es  his  people  ground 
to  expect  promised  blessings,  in  such  a  way,  as  redounds  xhost 
to  hi$*'own  glory ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they,  who  arc  ei^pec- 
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taiits  thereof,  are  not  exempted  from  an  obligation  to  perform 
those  duties,  which  this  grace  obliges  them  to,  and  which  will 
be  an  evidence  of  their  right  to  them. 

And  I  cannot  but  farther  observe,  that  among  other  accep-' 
tations  of  the  word,  especially  as  used  by  the  apostle,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  chap.  ix.  15 — 18.  it  signifies  a  Tes- 
tament ;  which  word  some  who  treat  on  this  subject,  rather 
choose  to  make  use  of,  tfian  to  call  it  a  covenant,  being  war-^ 
ranted  so  to  do,  by  the  sense  given  of  it  in  this  scripture;  and 
their  i^ason  for  it  is,  not  only  because,  as  the  aposde  says,  it 
yf2LS  con  firmed  by  the  death  cf  the  Testator;  but  because  they 
conduae,  that  this  more  conduces  to  the  advancing  the  grace 
of  God,  in  this  dispensation,  than  to  style  it  a  covenant y  in  that 
sense,  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  when  applied  to 
other  matters :  but  1  would  rather  acquiesce  in  that  medium,  < 
betwixt  both  extremes,  which  some  have  given  into,  who  join 
both  the  ideas  of  a  covenant  and  a  testament  together*,  and 
style  it,  in  some  respects,  a  covenant,  and,  in  others  a  testa- 
ment. If  it  be  called  a  covenant,  they  abstract  from  the  ideas 
thereof,  some  things,  that  are  contained  in  the  sens^  of  the 
word^as  applied  to  human  contracts,  and  add  to  it  other  things, 
contained  m  a  testament;  such  as  the  giving  or  bequeathing 
certain  legacies,  as  an  act  of  favour,  to  those  who  are  denomi- 
nated, from  thence,  legatees,  interested  in  those  gifts  that  air 
thus  disposed  of  by  the  will  of  the  testator.  Or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  call  it  a  testament  it  seems  vety  agreeable,  to 
this  dispensation,  to  join  with  it  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  more 
especially  as  to  what  contains  the  concern  of  Christ  herein,  as 
the  Head  thereof,  or  the  Person  in  whom  all  the  benefits,  con- 
,  tained  in' this  testament,  are  first  t'eposed,  as  they  are  purcha* 
sed  by  his  blood,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  applied  by 
.  his  Spirit.  And  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  subject-matter 
of  this  answer,  in  which  the  covenant  is  said  to  be  made  with 
him,  and  with  the  elect  in  him,  as  well  as  with  what  is  con- 
tained in  that  answer  immediately  following,  in  which  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  is  described  in  such  a  way,  as  they  describe  it, 
who  say  that  it  was  made  with  believers.  This  is  necessary 
to  be  premised,  that  we  may  not,  in  our  explication  of  this 
doctrine,  advance  any  thing  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  be- 
ing a  covenant  of  grace :  and,  that  we  may  farther  consider 
this  matter,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew, 

11.  What  there  h  in  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  as  we  generally 
understand  the  word,  when  applied  to  signify  a  contract  be- 

*  Utete  style  it^  Teftamento  Foediu,  or  Foediia  Testamentanum^  w  TeBtamenr' 
ttun  Foederale. 

'-■■  ■■  ■  •        .,-.,*,g>^s      ■  '     ■  gas 

(€)  Bttth^r^  ^  ratified  over  s  dend  budy,"  sm  anckat  mode  ef  covenantiiig. 
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tween  man  and  man.     In  this  case,  there  are  two  parties,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  stipulate,  or  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the 
other,  in  which  he  m^dces  a  proposal,  that  he  will  confer  some 
favours  on  him,  upon  certain  conditions,  provided  he  will  o^ 
blige  himself  to  fulfil  diem ;  and  the  other  party  cotflplies  widi 
the  proposal  made,  and,  in  expectation  of  those  advantages,  con* 
sents  to  fulfil  the  conditions  enjoined,  and  iccordinglj:  is  said 
to  re-stipulate ;  as  when  a  person  engages  another  to  be  his 
servant,  sixA  to  give  him  a  reward  for  his  service ;  and  the  o- 
ther  consents  to  serve  him,  in  expectation  of  the  wages  which 
he  engages  to  give  him :  in  this  case,  each  party  is  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  something,  which  the  other  has  no  right  to, 
but  by  virtue  of  this  contract  made  between  them :  thus  the  ser- 
vant has  no  right  to  the  rewards,  which  his  master  promises, 
nor  has  the  master  any  right  to  Ms  service,  but  by  mutual  con- 
sent.   Each  party  also  proposes  some  advantage  to  himself, 
and  therefore,  when  they  enter  into  this  agreement,  they  are 
supposed,  in  some  respects,  to  stand  on  a  level  with  each  odier* 
No  one  will  enter  into  a  covenant  with  another,  for  the  perform* 
ing  that  which  he  had  an  antecedent  right  to ;  nor  will  any  one 
engage  to  perform  any  service,  as  a  condition  of  his  receiving 
those  ben/efits,  which  he  had  a  right  to,  without  any  such  con- 
dition enjoined  on  him.     Moreover,  when  two  parties  are  said 
to  enter  into  covenant  widi  one  another,  they  are  supposed,  in 
some  respects,  to  stand  in  need  of  some  things,  which  th^  had 
before  no  right  to ;  one  party  needs  the  reward  proposed ;  the 
other,  the  service  which  he  enjoins,  as  a  condition  of  his  be- 
stowing it*    These  things  are  generally  supposed,  and  con* 
tained  m  contracts  between  man  and  man. 

III.  When  God  is  said  to  enter  into  covenant  with  man, 
what  method  soever  we  take  to  explain  this  federal  transac- 
tion, we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  include  in  it  any  thing 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  infinite  sovereignty,  or  argues  him 
lobe  dependent  on  his  creatures,  as' though  he  had  not  an  ante- 
cedent right  to  their  obedience,  which  he  demands  in  this  cove- 
nant, or  it  were  left  to  man's  arbitrary  will  whether  he  would 
perform  it  or  no.  Though  men  may  be  said  to  have  some 
things  in  their  own  power,  so  thut  one  has  a  right  to  that,  which 
anomer  has  no  right  to,  but  by  his  own  consent,  and  are  en- 
tirely left  to  their  liberty,  whither  they  will  consign  over  that 
right,  which  they  had  to  it,  to  another,  who  could  not  other- 
wise lay  claim  to  it ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to 
man  when  considered  as  having  to  do  with  the  great  God.  The 
best  of  creatures  have  no  right  to  any  thing,  separate  from  his 
arbitrary  will ;  and  therefore  though  stipulation  and  re-stipula- 
tion are  proper  words,  when  applied  to  a  man's  covenant,  they 
ou^t  not  to  be  made  use  of,  when  we  explain  this  covenant 
between  God  and  man. 
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IV.  Though  the  parties,  concerned  in  the  coyen:^tt,  as  ex* 
plained  in  this  answer,  to  wit,  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the 
Head  of  his  elect,  are  both  divine  Persons,  so  that  (me  of 
them  is  not  infinitely  belgw  the  other,  as  man  is  below  God; 
and  therefore  it  is  more  properly  called  a  covenant,  in  diis  res« 
pect,  than  that  which  God  is  said  to  enter  into  with  man,  (and, 
if  stipulation  and  re-stipulation  is,  in  any  respect,  applicaole  to 
the  divine  dispensation,  it  may  be  applied  in  this  case :)  never- 
theless, there  are  some  things,  which  are  implied  in  the  idea 
of  a  covenant  between  man  and  man,  that  cannot,  consistently 
with  the  glory  of  these  divine  Persons,  be  contained  in  this 
federal  transaction  between  them;  particularly,  as  he  that  en* 
ters  into  covenant  with  another;  proposes  some  advantage  to 
himself  hereby:  thus  a  master,  when  he  stipulates  with  one  to 
be  his  servant,  is  supposed  as  much  to  need  his  service,  as  the 
servant  does  the  wages  that  he  promises  to  give  him ;  there  b 
4  kind  of  mutual  advantage  arising  from  thence :  but,  in  the 
covenant  of  grace,  whether  God  be  said  to  make  it  with  man» 
or  with  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  his  elect,  the  advantage  that 
arises  from  dience  is  our's,  and  not  God's.  •  In  this  respect, 
what  was  done  by  Christ,  made  no  addition  to  the  essential 
glory  of  God,  or  the  divine  blessedness,  any  more  than  mam 
can  be  said,  in  that  respect,  to  be  profitable  to  him :  thus  some 
understand  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  as  spoken  by  our  Sa- 
viour, when  he  says,  Mif  goodness  eoctendeth  noi  to  thee,  but  to 
the  saints  which  are  in  the  earthy  PsaL  xvi*  2,  3*  and  this  agrees 
verv  well  with  some  other  things,  contained  in  the  same  Psalm, 
which  are  e3q>resaly,  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  applied  to  him ; 
and,  if  so,  then  the  meaning  is,  that  whatever  g^ory  God  the 
Father  designed  to  demonstrate  by  this  federal  transaction  with 
bis  Son ;  yet  he  did  not,  as  men  do,  by  entering  into  covenant 
with  one  anodier,  propose  to  receive  any  addition  of  glory  from 
it,  as  though  he  were  really  to  be  profited  thereby* 

Again,  when  men  enter  into  covenant  with  one  another,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  different  wills,  and  accordingly  they 
might  refuse  to  enter  into  those  engagements,  which  they  bring 
themselves  under,  as  well  as  comply  with  diem ;  the  obliga- 
tion, on  both  sides,  is  founded  in  mutual  consent,  and  th^t  is 
supposed  to  be  arbitrary :  but,  when  we  consider  the  eternal 
compact  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  must  conclude, 
that  though  they  be  distinct  as  to  their  personality,  yet,  hav- 
ing the  same  essential  perfections,  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  cannot  but  be  the  same.  Therefore  when  many,  who 
explain  this  doctrine,  represent  one  as  proposing,  the  other  as 
complying^  with  the  proposal;  one  denumding,  the  other  ex- 
pecting, and  each  depending  on  mutual  promises,  made  by  one 
to  the  other,  this,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  founded  on  some 
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scripture-expressions  to  the  same  purpose,  wherein  the  Holy 
Ghost  IS  pleased  to  condescend  to  make  use  of  such  modes  of 
speaking,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  human  cove- 
nants, as  he  does  in  various  other  instsmces  ;  nevertheless,  we. 
must  not  so  far  strain  the  sense  of  words,  as  to  infer,  from 
hence,  any  thing  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  g^ory  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  ho 
act  of  obedience  can  be  performed  by  a^divine  Person,  in  the 
same  nature,  as  there  cannot  be  an  act  of  subjection  in  that  na- 
ture, which  is  properly  divine ;  and  consequently  when  we  con 
sider  Christ,  in  this  respect,  as  entering  into  covenant,  and  en- 
gaging to  perform  those  conditions,  which  were  insisted  on 
therein,  these  are  supposed  to  be  performed  by  him,  as  Me- 
diator, or  God  incarnate,  in  his  human  nature ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  he  is  the  Head  of  the  covenant,  which  is  made  with 
him,  and,  in  him,  with  the  electa  Therefore  we  must  sup- 
pose, when  we  speak  of  a  covenant  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that,  whatever  be  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  same  is 
the  Son's  will;  and  whatever  conditions  the  Son  consented  to 
perform,  as  stipulated  in  this  covenant,  it  was  in  his  human 
nature  that  the  work  was  to  be  done;  and  therefore  it  is  well 
observed,  in  some  following  answers,  that  he,  who  is  the  Head 
or  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  is,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  be,  both  God  and  man,  in  one  Person.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter* 

V*  There  are  several  expressions  used,  in  scripture,  that* 
give  us  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  there  was  an  eter- 
nal transaction  between  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  relating  to  the 
salvation  of  his  elect,  which,  if  explained  agreeably  to  the  di- 
vine perfections,  and  consistently  with  the  glory  of  each  of  t^ese 
divine  Persons,  is  not  only  an  undoubted  truth,  but  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  faith,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, which  are  promised,  and  applied  to  us  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  in  which  is  all  our  salvation  and  our  hope.  Here  let  it 
be  considered,  that,  when  we  speak  concerning  a  covenant,  as 
passing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  understand  there- 
by, that  there  was  a  mutual  consent  between  them  both,  that 
the  work  of  our  redemption  should  be  brought  about  in  such  a 
way,  as  it  was,  by  our  Saviour,  when  diis  eternal  agreement 
had  its  accomplishment;  and  accordingly  the  Father  is  said  to 
have  set  him  up^  as  the  Head  of  his  elect,  from  eterlasiingy 
Prov.  viii.  23.  and  ordained,  that  he  should  execute  those  of- 
fices, which  he  was  to  perform,  as  Mediator,  and  receive  that 
revenue  of  glory,  that  was  the  result  thereof;  and  the  Son,  as 
having  the  same  divine  will,  could  not  but  consent  to  do  this ; 
and  this  is  called,  his  eternal  undertaking;  and,  both  these  to- 
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getheri  are  styled  the  eternal  covenant,  between  the  Father  and 

'  him. 

For  the  proof  of  this  doctrine^  we  might  refer  to  those 
several  scripturea  that  speak  of  our  Saviour  as  called^  and  giV'^ 
en  for  a  covenant  of  the  people^  Isa«  xlii.  6*  ^ndforc-ordainedj 
1  Pet.  i.  20.  to  perform  the  work  which  he  engaged  in,  in  the 
behalf  of  his  elect ;  and  also  consider  him  as  consenting  to 
do  every  thing  for  his  people,  which  he  did  in  time,  and  to 
stand  in  every  relation  to  mem,  that  was  subservient  to  their 
redemption  and  salvation,  which  he  could  not  but  do,  as  hav- 
ing the  same  divine  will  with  the  Father ;  and  without  his 
consent,  it  could  not  properly  be  said  that  there  was  a  cove- 
nant between  them.  We  might  also  prove  it  from  those  sever- 
al scriptures,  that  speak  of  him,  as  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world,  John  x.  36.  to  act  as  Mediator,  sealed  by  the  Father^ 
John  vi.  37.  and  receiving  a  power  to  lay  down  his  Itfe^  and 
take  it  up  agatn^  John  x.  18.  that  so  he  might  answer  the  great 
end  of  olir  redemption  thereby;  and  also,  from  his  being  em-^ 
powered  to  execute  the  offices  of  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King; 
confirmed  in  his  priesdy  office  by  the  oathy  Psal.  cx«  4.  Heb.  viu 
21.  of  the  Father,  sent  by  him  to  execute  his  Prophetical  of- 
fice to  those  whom  he  was  to  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation  ; 
and,  as  God^s  King^  set  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion^  Psal.  ii.  6. 
When  we  consider  all  these  things  done,  on  the  Father's  part, 
as  antecedent  to  Christ's  acting  as  Mediator,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  we  compare  them  with  other  scriptures,  that  speak 
of  the  Son,  as  consenting  to  do  the  will  of  God,  or  complying 
with  his  call,  willing  to  be  and  do  whatever  was  necessary,  to 
secure  the  great  ends  designed  thereby;  when  we  consider 
him,  as  taking  the  human  nature  into  union  with  the  divine^ 
not  without  his  own  consent  thereunto,  and  as  bearing  Ae 
punishment  due  to  our  sin,  which  it  would  not  have  been  just 
for  God  to  have  inflicted,  without  his  will  or  consent ;  I  say, 
this  mutual  consent  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  those 
things  should  be  done  which  were  subservient  to  the  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  elect,  which  the  scripture  is  very  ex- 
press in  giving  an  account  of,  these  are  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  our  asserting,  that  there  was  a  covenant  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  relating  thereunto. 

But  now  we  shall  enquire,  more  particularly,  into  the  sense 
of  those  scriptures,  on  which  this  doctrine  is  founded.  And 
here  we  cazmot  wholly  pass  over  what  we  read,  in  Psal.  cxix. 
122.  Be  surety  for  thy  servant  for  good;  and  Hezekiah's  prayer^ 
in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14.  /  am  oppressed;  undertake^  or  be  surety^ 

for  me.  The  Hebrew  words  are  the  same  in  both  places,  and 
signifies,  not  barely  to  confer  some  privileges  on  persons,  but 
to'  do  this  under  the  character  of  a  surety ;  and  tho'efore  when  ' 
Vol.  II.  2 
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David  and  Hezekiah  pray  tbat  they  may  be  delivered,  either 
from  their  enemies,  or  their  afflictions,  by  addressing  them- 
selves to  their  Deliverer  under  this  character,  it  must  be  sup- 
gosed  that  they  understand  him,  as  having  undertak;en  to  be  a 
Ml-ety  for  his  people,  which  is  a  character  that  belongs  only  to 
the  Son*  And  since  it  is  so  evident,  that  his  Mediatorial  work 
and  character  was  so  well  known  to  the  Old  Testament  church, 
as  their  salvation  was  equally  concerned  herein  with  ours ;  and, 
since  they  are  often  represented  as  addressing  themselves  to 
him  by  faith  and  prayer,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he 
is  so  considered  in  these  texts,  when  it  is  desired  that  he  would 
be  surety  for  them,  namely,  that  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Father,  and  had  undertaken,  by  his  own  consent,  to  stand  in 
that  relation,  they  pray  that  they  might  be  made  partakers  of 
the  benefits  arising  from  thence* 

There  is  also  another  scripture,  in  which  the  same  word  *  is 
used,  which  seems  to  be  applied  to  our  Saviour,  viz*  in  Jer» 
XXX*  21*  Their  nobles ^  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  ih  the  sin* 
gular  number,  their  noble,  or  magnificent  person,  shall  be  of 
themselves^  and  their  governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of 
them  ;  and  I  will  cause  him  to  draw  near^  and  he  shall  approach 
unto  me;  for  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  approach  t9 
me^  saith  the  Lord?  This  sense  of  the  text  is  very  agreeable  to 
several  other  prophecies,  relating  to  the  Messiah's  being  of  the 
seed  of  Israel ;  and  when  it  is  said,  /  will  cause  him  to  draw 
near  J  and  he  shall  c^proach  unto  me^  it  implies,  that  he  should 
sustain  the  character,  and  perform  the  work  of  a  surety,  in  the 
behalf  of  his  people,  for  that  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
there  used  5  for  who  is  this  that  hath  engaged  his  heart  unto 
me  ?  that  is,  who  is  there,  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  dares 
engage  in  this  work,  or  is  qualified  fpr  it  ?  Or  it  may  be  un- 
derstood with  a  note  of  admiration ;  that  is,  how  glorious  a  per- 
son is  this,  who  hath  engaged  his  heart,  or  (as  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should)  has  freely  consented  to  approach  unto 
me,  that  is,  in  so  doing,  to  act  as  a  surety  with  me  for  my  peo- 
ple !  And  that  this  is  a  more  probable  sense  of  the  text,  than 
to  suppose  diat  it  is  meant  either  of  Zerubbabel,  or  some  other 
governor,  that  should  be  set  over  them,  after  the  captivity,  ap- 
pears, if  we  compare  it  with  rer*  9.  in  which  it  is  said,  They ' 
shall  serve  the  Lord  their  Gody  and  David  their  king^  which  can 
be  meant  of  none  but  Christ,  inasmuch  as  David  was  dead ; 
and  none. that  sat  on  his  throne,  or  descended  from  him,  can 

•  The  Hebrew  werd  in  this,  and  the  fwo  other  tcripturee  abwe  menHmedy  it  3  V 
tohich  9igmfieft  In  fidem  suam  recipere;  spondere  pro  aliquo;  aatd  it  it  used  in 
several  other  ecripturee,  in  the  eame  tense,  for  apertofCt  undertaking  to  be  a  nerettf 
fir  another.  See  Gen,  zliii  6.  chap,  zliv.  Z2,  Prtro,  zi.  15.  Job  %yVk»  3.  2  Mingt 
xyiii.  22.  <md  eleevfhere. 
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be  called  David  in  this  place,  because  divine  Worship  is  said 
to  be  performed  to  him,  which  could  not  be  done  without  ido- 
latry, which  no  true  sense  of  scripture  can  give  countenance  to; 
apd  this  is  a  character  given  of  our  Saviour  in  other  scriptures : 
thiis,  in  Ezek*  xxxiv.  24*  /  tvill  be  their  Gody  and  my  servant 
JDavtd  a  Prince  among  them ;  and,  in  Hos«  iii.  5*  ihty  shall 
seek  the  Lord  their  God^  and  David  their  Kingy  and  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  day;  that  is,  they  shall  ad- 
here, and  give  divine  worship,  to  the  Messiah,  whom  their 
fathers  rejected,  when  they  are  converted,  in  the  latter  days. 
Now  it  is  this  David^  their  King^  who  is  said  to  have  engaged 
his  heart  to  approach  unto  God;  and  then,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following,  ver.  22.  God  reveals  himself,  as  a  covenant- 
God,  to  them,  which  is  the  consequence  of  Christ's  engaging 
his  heart  to  approach  unto  him :  Te  .shall  be  my  people^  and  I 
wilt  be  your  God*  Now  this  proves  an  eternal  transaction  be* 
tween  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  that  the  Father  wills,  or  de- 
termines, that  he  shall  draw  near^  or  approach  to  him,  as  a  sure- 
ty, and  the  Son  consents,  in  that  he  has  engaged  his  heart  to 
do  it ;  and  all  this  with  a  design  that  his  covenant  should  be 
established,  and  that  he  should  be  a  God  to  his  people. 

There  is  another  scripture  which  proves  that  there  was  a 
federal  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  seve** 
ral  expressions  therein  used,  namely,  in  Isa.  xlii*  1^  6.  which 
is,  beyond  dispute,  spoken  concerning  our^Saviour;  for  it  is 
applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xi.  IS — 21.  Here- 
in God  the  Father  calls  him  his  Servant,  as  denoting  that  it 
was  his  Will,  or  (to  use  that  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  covenants  between  man  and  man)  that  he  stipu^ 
lated  with  him,  to  perform  the  work  which  he  engaged  in,  as 
Mediator,  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  called  in  righteousness; 
and,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  in  which  he  performed 
it,  he  is  styled  God^s  electa  as  forctordained  hereunto,  and  the 
person  in  wRom  his  soul  delighteth^  as  he  is  glorified  by  him  in 
the  faithful  discharge  thereof;  and,  that  he  might  not  fail  there-* 
in,  God  promises  to  hold  his  hand,  and  keep  htm;  aqd,  as  the 
result  of  his  having  accomplished  it,  to  give  him  for  a  covenant 
ofthepeoplcyfor  a  light  of  the  Gentiles* 

And  elsewhere,  in  Isa.  xlii^.  8,  9*  which  also  appears  to  be 
spoken  to  Christ,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  the  re- 
ference to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  vi.  2*  In  an  accept 
table  time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I 
helped  thee;  and  I  will  preserve  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  cove^ 
nant  ofthepeople^  to  establish  the  earthy  to  cause  to  inherit  the 
desolate  heritages;  that  thou  may  est  say  to  the  prisoners.  Go 
forth;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness.  Shew  yourselves,  we  have 
;»  plain  intimation  of  his  being  ordained  by  the  Father  to  per» 
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form  ihsLi  work,  which  he  was  engaged  in,  as  Mediator ;  and 
his  being  given  for  a  covenant  of  the  people^  signifies  his  being 
sent  into  the  world,  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant,  in  which  the 
salvation  of  his  people  was  contained.  And  there  is  another 
scripture,  in  which  our  Saviour,  speaking  to  his  disciples,  says, 
in  iLuke  xxii.  29.  /  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom^  as  my  Father 
hath  appointed  me;^  or,  I  confer  the  blessings  of  this  kingdom 
upon  you,  in  a  covenant  way,  as  my  Fadier  hath  appointed 
me  to  do,  in  that  eternal  covenant,  which  passed  between  him 
and  me» 

Again,  there  are  several  rewards,  which  were  promised  to 
him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  discharging  the  work  committed 
to  him,  some  of  which  respected  that  glory  which  belongs  to 
his  person,  as  Mediator;  and  others,  more  especially,  respected 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  therein  the  success  of  his  un* 
dertaking :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Isa.  liii*  10.  JVhen  thou  shak  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin^  he  shall  see  his  seed;  he  shall  pro-- 
long  his  days^  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hands  ;  together  with  several  other  things  relating  to  the  event, 
and  consequence  of  his  performing  the  work  he  was  engaged  inr 

Moreover,  as  he  was  called  to  this  work,  or,  as  it  was,  as  we 
before  explained  it,  the  result  of  the  Father's  will,  that  he  should 
perform  it ;  so  we  have  elsewhere  an  account  of  his  own  con* 
sent,  as  implying,  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  own  will,  as  well 
as  his  Fatner's :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Psal*  xL  6-^«  Mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened^  or  bored ;  alluding  to  a  custom  used  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  by  which  the  willing  servant  was  signified 
to  be  obliged,  by  his  own  consent,  to  serve  his  master  for  ever^ 
£xod»  xxit  5,  6.  Thus  God  the  Father,  engaged  Christ,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  to  perform  the  work  of  a  Mediator;  and 
then  we  have  an  accoimt  of  his  consent  hereunto,  when  he  says, 
Lo^  I  come,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God;  yea,  thy  law  is 
within  my  heart;  and  this  mutual  consent  is  farther  expressed 
in  Isa*  1.  5«  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear,  and  J  was  not 
rebellious;  neither  turned  away  back^ 

And  he  is  farther  represented,  as  making  a  demand,  or  in* 
sisting  on  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  stipulated  in  this 
covenant;  and  this  he  had  a  warrant  to  do  from  the  Father,  in 
Psal,  ii«  8.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses^ 
sion.  These,  and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature,  stif- 
$ciently  prove  this  doctrine,  that  there  was  an  eternal  covenant 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  relating  to  the  redemption 
and  salvation  of  the  elect  i  and  this  implies  more  than  his  be* 
ing  barely  fore^ordained  to  perform  the  work  he  was  engaged 
|Qi  a3  be  is  said  to  have  been,  1  Pet.  i.  2.  for  that,  alone^  would 


I 
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oot  have  proved  diat  there  was  a  federal  transaction  between 
the  Father  and  him ;  sinc^  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  who  is 
engaged  in  works  of  an  inferior  nature,  that  God,  who  called 
him  to  perform' them,  fore-ordained  that  he  should  do  so;  but 
when  it  is  said,  concerning  our  Saviour  not  only  that  he  enga- 
ged in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  as  the  result  of  his  Father's 
irill,  but  of  his  own,  and  so  consented  to  do  whatever  was  in- 
cun^bent  on  him,  as  MediatCMr,  this  certainly  areues  that  there 
"was  an  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and  him,  with  re- 
lation to  this  matter,  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  rfstain  any 
of  those  ideas  taken  from  human  covenants,  when  we  speak  of 
any  transaction  between  two  divine  Persons. 

Xhere  is  but  one  scripture  more  that  I  shall  mention,  which, 
though  some  will  not  allow  that  it  relates  to  this  matter,  yet,  if 
^ve  duly  consider  the  scope  and  design  thereof,  together  with 
its  connexion  with  the. foregoing  words,  may  probably  appear 
to  be  of  some  weight  to  con&rm  wis  doctrine ;  namely,  in  i^ech. 
vi.  1 3.  in  which  it  is  said.  The  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between 
them  both.  Some,  indeed,  understand  tliese  words,  as  referring 
to  Joshua  and  Zerid>babel,  and  that  they  signify  their  mutual 
consent,  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church.  But 
this  cannot  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  the  sense  of  the  text; 
for  Zerubbabel  is  not  mentioned  in  this  chapter ;  nor  are  there 
any  two  persons  spoken  of  therein,  that  it  can  be  applied  to, 
but  Jehovah  and  the  Branch,  that  is,  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
-who  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  words ;  Christ,  who  is  call- 
ed the  Branch,  is  said  to  build  the  temple  qf  the  Lord^  and 
to  be  a  Priest  upon  his  throne  /  and  this  work,  which  he  was 
engaged  in^  and  the  royal  dignity,  which  he  was  advanced  to, 
are  both  of  them  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  counsel,  or  federal 
transaction,  that  was  between  them  both. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  this  counsel  of  peace  only  respects 
the  harmony  that  there  is  between  Christ's  priestly  and  kinfi;ly 
•  offices,  as  both  of  them  have  a  reference  to  our  salvation :  mis 
cannot  well  agree  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  counsel^  which 
implies  in  it  a  confederacy  between  two  persons,  and  not  the 
tendency  of  two  offices,  executed  to  bring  about  die  same  end. 
And,  if  it  be  farther  objected,  that  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  words  do  not  favour  the  sense  which  we  give  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  an  account  of  something  that 
was  future,  and  not  from  all  eternity.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  it  is  not,  in  the  least,  disagreeable  to  the  sense  ii  the  words, 
and  other  phrases  of  the  like  import,  used  in  scripture,  to  un- 
derstand them  in  the  sense  before*mentioned,  since  it  is  no  un« 
common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  that  to  be  said  to  be,  that  ap^ 
pears  to  be :  dius  it  is  said.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
ff9suredkf^  that  God  haah  made  that  s^me  jfesus^  whom  ye  have 
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crttc^ed^  both  Lord  and  Christy  Acts  ii.  36.  that  is,  he  hath,  by 
his  raising  him  from  the  dead,  demonstrated  him  to  be  both 
Lord  and  Christy  which,  in  reality,  he  was  from  all  eternity ;  so, 
in  this  text,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be 
between  them  bothy  it  signifies,  that  Christ's  building  the  tem- 
ple, and  bearing  the  glory,  and  sitting  as  a  Priest  upon  his 
throne,  is  a  plain  evidence,  or  demonstration,  that  there  was  a 
counsel  or  covenant,  between  the  Father  and  him,  from  all  eter- 
niQr,  relating  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  people,  who  are 
the  spiritual  house  mat  he  builds,  and  the  subjects  whom  he 
governs,  defends,  and  saves.  Thus  concerning  the  federal  trans- 
action that  was  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and,  since 
this  is  called,  in  this  answer.  The  covenant  of  grace^  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  enquire, 

VI.  Whether  this  be  a  distinct  covenant  from  that  which 
God  is  said  to  enter  into,  or  make  with  man.  This  covenant 
is  said,  indeed,  to  be  made  with  Christ,  as  the  head  of  his 
elect :  but  it  may  be  enquired,  whether  there  be  not  also  ano- 
I  ther  covenant,  which  is  generally  styled  the  covenant  of  grace, 
that  is  made  with  the  elect,  as  parties  concerned  therein.  Every 
one,  that  is  conversant  in  the  writings  of  those  who  treat  on 
this  subject,  will  observe,  that  divines  often  distinguish  between 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  that  of  grace ;  the  former  they 
suppose  to  be  made  with  Christ,  in  the  behalf  of  his  elect ;  the 
latter,  to  be  made  with  them,  in  which  all  spiritual  blessings 
are  promised,  and  applied  to  them,  which  are  founded  on 
Christ's  mediation ;  and  accordingly  they  say,  the  covenant  of 
redemption  was  made  with  Christ  more  immediately  for  him- 
self; whereas  the  covenant  of  grace  is  made  with  believers  for 
Christ's  sake,  in  which  respect  they  suppose  that  these  are  two 
distinct  covenants,  and  explain  themselves  thus. 

1.  In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  made  with  Christ,  there 
were  several  promises  g^ven,  which  more  immediately  respected 
himself;  and  these  related,  some  of  them,  to  those  supports  and  - 
encouragements  that  he  should  receive  from  the  Father,  which 
were  necessary,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  through  tbe  suf- 
ferings he  was  to  undergo,  viz.  that  God  would  hold  his  hand^ 
that  he  should  not  faU^  or  be  discouraged^  Isa.  xxiv.  4.  and 
others  respected  diat  Mediatorial  glory,  which  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  when  his  sufferings  were  finished ;  as  it  is 
said,  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered^  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory  f  Luke  xxiv.  26.  and  that  lie  should  have  a  name  given 
him  above  every  name^  Phil.  ii.  9.  and  many  other  promises  to 
the  like  purpose. 

And,  besides  these,  there  were  other  promises  made  to  him, 
respecting  his  elect;  as  that  he  should  have  a  seed  to  serve  him^ 
Psal.  xxii*  30.  and  that  he  should  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul. 
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€t7idbe  satisfied;  and  that  God  would  divide  him  a  portion  with 
the  great^  and  he  should  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strongs  Issu 
liii.  1 1,  12.  or  that  his  difficult  undertaking  should  be  attended 
with  its  desired  success,  that  so  it  might  not  be  said  that  he 
died  in  vain» 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  they, 
suppose  to  be  distinct  from  that  of  redemption,  God  promiseth 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  eternal  life,  dirough  Christy  or  that 
that  should  be  restored  to  us  by  him,  which  we  lost  by  our  fall 
in  Adam,  with  great  advantage ;  and  that  all  the  blessings, 
which  we  stand  in  need  of,  £Dr  the  beginnings  carrying  on,  and 
completing  the  work  of  grace  in  us,  and  the  making  us  meet 
to  be  parmkers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  should 
be  freely  given  U8»  Now,  as  these  promises  are  made  to  the 
elect,  thie  covenant,  in  which  they  are  contained,  is  called,  The 
covenant  of  grace^  and  so  distinguished  from  the  covenant  of 
redemption. 

5L  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  as  they  farther  explain  it, 
the  elect,  on  whose  account  it  was  made,  were  considered,  as  to 
be  redeemed  by  Christ :  But,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  redeemed  by  him ;  therefore  the  covenant 
of  redemption  is  antecedent,  or  subservient,  to  the  covenant  of 
grace* 

S*  They  farther  suppose,  that  the  conditions  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  on  whicnthe  promises  made  therein  nirere  found- 
ed, are  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  in  his  own  Person ;  where- 
as faith,  wrought  in  us,  is  generally  styled  by  them,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  as  Buch  it  is  variously  ex- 
plained, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  under  the  next 
answer,  in  which  faith  is  said  to  be  required,  as  the  condition 
to  interest  believers  therein;  in  this  respect,  among  others,  the 
covenant  of  redemption  is  oftentimes  explained,  as  a  distinct 
covenant  from  that  of  grace* 

I  confess,  I  am  not  desirous  to  offend  against  the  generation 
of^  those  who  have  insisted  on  this  subject,  in  such  a  way,  as 
that  they  have  not  advanced  any  doctrine  derogatory  to  the  di* 
vine  perfections,  or  subversive  of 'the^  grace  of  God,  displayed 
in  this  covenant;  and  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  some 
have  done,  that  this  controversy  may  be  compromised;  or,  if 
we  duly  weigh  those  distinctions  that  are  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  appear  to  be  little  more  than  what  consists  in 
different  modes  of  explication,  used  by  those,  who,  in^e  main, 
intend  the  same  thing*  I  shall  therefore  humbly  offer  my 
thoughts,  about  this  matter,  in  the  four  following  heads* 

(1*)  It  19  to  be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  as  some  style  it,  is  a  covenant  of  the  highest  grace, 
so  far  as  it  respects  ilie  advan'^^^  that  the  elect  are  to  receive 
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from  it ;  for  it  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  grace,  that  there  shouU 
be  an  eternal  transaction  between  die  Father  and  the  Son,  re- 
lating to  their  salvation,  and  that  herein  he  should  promise  to 
Christ,  that,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  he 
would  give  grace  and  glory  to  them,  as  it  is  allowed  by  all, 
who  have  just  notions,  either  of  the  covenant  of  redempdon,  or 
that  of  grace,  that  he  did  herein. 

(2.)  %  must  be  farther  allowed,  on  both  sides,  whether  it  be 
supposed  that  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  coveniant  of  re-* 
demption,  are  distinct  covenants,  or  not,  that  salvation,  and  all 
the  blessings,  which  we  generally  call  privileges  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  have  their  first  foundation  in  this  transaction,  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so  that  if  there  had  not  been  such  a 
covenant,  which  soi;ne  call  a  covenant  of  redem'pdon,  we  could 
have  had  no  promise  of  these  privileges  made  in  the  covenant 
of  grace* 

(3.)  As  there  is  nothing  promised,  or  given,  in  the  covenant 
of  grace,  but  what  is  purchased  and  applied  by  Christ,  so  there 
is  nothing  promised  to  Christ,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
as  some  style  it,  but  what,  some  way  or  other,  respects  the  ad* 
vantage  ot  his  people  :  thus  whatever  was  stipulated  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  that  covenant,  was  with  a  peculiar 
regard  to  their  salvation.  Did  Christ,  as  their  surety,  promise 
to  pay  that  debt,  which  was  due  from  them,  to  the  justice  of 
God  f  this  must  be  considered,  as  redounding  to  their  advan- 
tage. And,  was  there  a  promise  given  him,  as  was  before  ob^ 
served,  that  God  would  hold  his  hand^  that  he  shozild  not  Jiut, 
or  be  diacauragedy  till  he  had  finished  the  work  that  he  came 
about  I  this  must  also  be  supposed  to  redound  to  our  advan- 
tage as  hereby  our  salvation  is  secured,  which  it  could  not  have 
been,  had  he  sunk  under  the  wei^t  of  that  wrath,  which  he 
bore.  And,  was  there  a  promise  given  him,  that  he  should,  af- 
ter his  sufferings,  enter  into  his  glory  f  this  also  redounds  to 
the  advantage  of  the  elect ;  for  it  not  only  consists  in  his  being 
freed  from  his  sufferings,  and  having  some  personal  glories  put 
upon  him,  but  in  his  going  thither  to  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
and  with  diis  design,  that  they  should  be  brought  there  to  behold 
his  glory  f  and  this  is  also  considered,  as  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  dieir  foture  happiness,  to  whom  he  says.  Because  I  live^  ye 
shall  live  also,  Jotm  xiv.  19. 

(4.)  When  we  consider  this  covenant,  as  made  with  Christ, 
whether  we  call  it  the  covenant  of  redemption,  or  of  grace,  still 
we  must  look  upon  it  as  made  with  him,  as  the. Head  and  Re- 
presentative of  his  elect,  and  consequendy  it  was  made  with 
them,  as  is  observed  in  this  answer,  as  his  seed ;  therefore  if  the 
question  be  only  this,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  prc^r  to  call 
this  two  covenants,  or  one,  I  will  not  contend  with  mem,  who 
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iu  compliance  with  the  common  mode  of  speaking,  assert,  that 
they  are  two  distinct  covenants  :  but  yet  I  would  rather  choose 
tp  call  them  two  great  branches  of  the  same  covenant;  one 
thereof  respects  what  Christ  was  to  do  and  suffer,  and  the  glo- 
iy  that  he  was  to  be  afterwards  possessed  of;  the  other  more 

'  immediately  respects  that  salvation,  which  was  to  be  treasured 
up  in  and  applied  by  him  to  the  elect ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  what  is  contained  in  this  answer,  that  the  covenant 

^x^  jg^race  was  made  with  Christ,  as  the  Head,  and,  in  him,  with 
-^e  elect,  as  his  seed,  is  a  very  unexceptionable  explication  of 
this  docti^ine* 

'  VII.  Since  we  frequently  read,  in  scripture,  of  God's  enter- 
ing iato  covenant  with  man,  and  man  with  him,  this  is  next  to 

.,be  e^lained,  in  such  a  way,  as  is  consistent  with  the  divine 
perfections,  and,  in  order  hereto^  we  have,  in  our  entrance  on 
this  subject,  enquired  *  into  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  worq 
covenant y  and  the  common  acceptation  thereof  in  scripture,  when 

.  applied  to  any  transaction  between  God  and  man,  and  hav^ 
shewn,  that,  however,  there  may  be  stipulation  and  re-stipula- 
tion, and  thereby  a  passing  over  of  mutual  rights,  from  one 
party  concerned  to  the  other,  in  covenants  between  man  an4 
man;  yet  that  this  cannot,  consistently  with  the  glory  of  God^ 
and  that  infinite  distance  which  there  is  between  him  and  the 
creature,  be  applied  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  have  produ* 
ced  some  scriptures  to  prove,  that  the  main  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered therein,  is  God's  promising  the  blessings  that  accompany 
salvation  to  his  people* 

Other  scriptures  might  have  been  referred  to,  to  the  same 

Jurpose,  in  wnich,  when  God  is  said  to  make  a  covenant  with 
is  people,  we  read  of  nothing  but  promises  of  temporal,  or 
spiritual  privfleges,  which  he  would  confer  on  them :  thus,  when 
he  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham^  he  says.  Unto  thy  seed  have 
I  given  this  land^  front  the  river  of  Hgypt^  unto  the  great  river ^ 
the  river  Euphrates^  Gen.  xv.  18.  and  elsewhere  he  says,  Thi» 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel^ 
I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts ^  (a)  and  write  it  in 
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C^J  We  are  not  to  suppose  thai  they  9haU  not  teaoh  every  mmu  Sec.  is  designed 
^to  exclude  all  public  and  private,  ministerial^  family,  and  social  instruction ;  lor 
tbia  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  enforced  in  the  New  Testament  m- 
stitution  of  &  gospel-ministry  to  continue  to  the  consummation  of  all  tliingt, 
{Matth.  xxviii.  20.  and  Eph.  it.  11,  13, 13.)  and  in  the  obligation  that  it  has  laid 
upon  ChrkHan  parerU$  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoidtioii  of 
the  Lerd,'  (Eph.  vi.  4.)  as  also  in  the  directions  that  are  given  in  this  very  epistle, 
chap,  iil  13.  and  x.  24,  25.  to  private  Christians,  to  exftort  otic  another  daibff  &c. 
This  passage  therefore  must'be  taken,  either  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  such  ex- 
pressions often  arc:  (See  J&a.  xliii.  18. /er.  zxiii.  18.  and  *Vaf.  is.  13.)  Or  else 

Vol.  II.  A  a 
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^  Deut.  XXIX.  10*^1 3.  and  it  is  said  elsewhere.  The  people  enter-' 
ed  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  father&j  with  all 
their  hearts^  and  with  all  their  soul j  2  Chrop»  xv.  12.  and  that, 
Josiah  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lordy  to  walk  after  the  Lord^ 
and  to  keep  his  commandments^  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  sta-- 
tutes  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  to  perform  the 
words  of  this  covenant,  that  were  written  in  this  book,  and  all 
the  people  stood  to  the  covenant,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  This  is  a  most 
solemn  transaction,  and  includes  in  it  the  very  essentials  of  prac- 
tical religion  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  enquire,  what 
We  are  to  understand  thereby ;  and,  since  scripture  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  itself,  and  parallel  texts  give  light  to  each  other, 
we  may  observe  what  is  said  elsewhere,  upon  the  like  occasion, 
where  God  speaks  of  some  that  chuse  the  things  that  please  him^ 
love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  his  servants,  and  take  hold  of 
his  covenant,  Isa.  Ivi*  4,  6*  so  that  to  enter  into  covenant,  is  to 
take  hold  of  God^s  covenant ;  to  embrace  the  blessings  promis- 
ed therein,  as  the  aposde  speaks  of  those  who  died  in  faith,  not 
halving  received  the  promises,  or  the  blessings  promised,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  em* 
braced  them,  Heb.  xi.  13.  Again,  as  we  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  by  faith,  so  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God  im- 
^liesy  a  professed  dedication  of  ourselves  to  a  covenant-God, 
with  at  due  sense  of  ofur  obligation  to  yield  that  obedience^  which 
we  are  engaged  to  thereby,  or  a  declaration  that  we  pretend  not 
to  lay  claim  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  without  being  ena- 
bled, by  his  grace  to  comply  with  the  demands  thereof;  and 
this  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  swearing  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is 
8£U(d,  Unto  me  evert/  knee  shall  boxv,  and  every  tongue  shall  swear, 
Isa.  xlv.  23.  As  God,  wjien  he  enters  into  a  covenant  with  man, 
is  sometimes  said  to  swear  to  him,  or  to  confirm  his  promise  by 
his  oath,  upon  which  account  the  covenant  of  grace  is  sometimes  • 
<^lled  his  oath,  as  in  one  of  the  scriptures  before-mentioned,  and 
others  that  might  have  been  referred  to,  Luke  i.  72,  73,  so,  on 
the  other  handjOur  entering  into  covenant  with  him,  is  our  swear- 
ing fealty,  as  subjects  do  to  their  princes,  whereby  they  ownjthem 
to  be  their  rightful  governors,  and  themselves  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  them. 

This  is  farther  explained,  in  that  solemn  transaction  that  pass- 
ed between  God  and  his  people,  in  the  close  of  the  ministry  and 
life  of  Moses,  D'eut.  xxvi.  17, 18.  by  which  we  may  understand 
what  is  meant,  in  other  places,  by  God's  entering  into  covenant 
with  them*;  this  is  expressed  by  his  avouching  them  to  be  his 
peculiar  people,  as  he  had  promised  them,  and  that  thetf  sftould 
keep  all  his  commandments;  y.  d.  he  conferred  this  privilege 
upon  them  with  that  view,  that  they  might  reckon  themselves 
under  thi^  highest  i^bligation  to  be  obedient  to  him ;  and  ^n 


we  ha^e  an  ea^licatioii  of  man's  entering  into  covenant  widi 
God,  when  it  i8  said,  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to 
be  thy  God^  that  is,  thou  hast  publicly  declared,  that  diou  art 
willing  to  be  subject  to  him,  as  thy  covenant-God,  and  express- 
ed a  ready  inclination^  pursuatit  hereunto,  to  wsdk  in  his  ways, 
and  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  jtKig- 
ments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice :  this  is  such  an  entering 
into  covenant,  as  is  incumbent  on  tdl  who  expect  the  blessing 
thereof;  and,  if  any  one  ihtends  nothing  more  than  this  by  re- 
stipulation,  when  he  uses  the  word  in  escplaining  this  doctrine, 
I  will  not  contend  with  him ;  but,  since  it  is  to  use  a  word 
"without  its  proper  ideas,  which  others  annex  to  it,  I  hdmbly 
conceive  this  doctrine  may  be  better  explained  wi^ut  it. 


■riM 


QuEiBT.  XXXII.  JSow  is  the  grace  of  God  mamfested  in  the 

second  covenant  ? 

> 

Answ.  The  gt^ce  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  second  covenant 
in  that  he  freely  provideth,  and  offereth  to  sinners  a  Media- 
tor, and  life  and  salvation  by  him ;  and  requiring  faith  as 
the  condition  to  interest  them  in  him,  promiseth  and  giveth 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  all  his  elect,  to  work  in  them  that  faidi, 
with  all  other  saving  graces,  smd  to  enable  diem  unto  all  holy 
obedience,  as  the  evidence  of  tfoe  truth  f>f  their  fidtb  4uid 
thankfiulness  to  God,  and  as  ^e  way  wh|ch  he  hath  appointed 
to  salvation. 

SINCE  thie  covenant,  which  we  have  begun  to  consider,  is 
called  the  coven'ant  of  grace,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  shew 
in  what  respects  the  grace  of  God  is  manifested  therein;  and, 
in  order  thereunto,  we  may  observe, 

I.  That  life  and  salvation,  which  are  .very  comprehensive 
blessings,  containing  all  that  sinfid  creatures  stand  in  need  of^ 
are  promised  herein.  Hereby  the  grace  of  God  is  more  eminent- 
ly illustrated  than  it  was  in  the  first  covenant ;  in  which  though 
life  was  promised,  yet  there  was  no  promise  of  salvation,  or  of 
the  recovery  of  a  forfeited  life.  This  is  only  brought  to  light  by 
the  gospel,  which  contains  a  glorious  discovery  of  the  grace  of 
this  covenant :  the  blessings  promised  therein,  are,  grace  here, 
and  glory  hereafter ;  all  which  are  contained  in  that  promise,  / 
will  be  a  God  to  thee^  that  is,  I  yfHHL  deal  with  thee  in  such  a  way^ 
as  that  all  my  divine  perfections  shall  contribute  to  thy  happi- 
ness* And  sometimes  when  God  reveals  himself  as  a  covenant- 
God,  he  promises,  as  he  did  to  Abraham,  that  he  will  be  their 
shield^  arid  their  exceeding  great  reward^  Gen,  xv.  1.  And  there 
are  other  promises  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  as  when 
,  God  says,  /,  even  /,  am  he  that  ihtteth  out  thy  transgressions^for 
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mine  cram  sate,  andvnll  not  remember  thy  sim^  Isa*  xliii*  S5«  aiid^ 
that  we  may  consider  this  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  apostle  says 
as  much  as  can  be  expressed  in  words,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  God's  being  a  covenant-God  to  his  people,  when  he 
tells  them,  All  things  are  yours^  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas  J  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come  ;  all  are  yours,  1  Cor.  iii.  22. 

IL  Man  coula  not  have  been  made  partaker  of  these  invalua* 
ble  blessings  contained  in  this  covenant,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  Mediator;  for  he  no  sooner  rebelled  against  God,  but 
he  was  separated  from  his  presence  and  deprived  of  all  those 
blessings,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  expected ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  obliged  him  to 
testify  his  displeasure  against  him,  whereby  he  was  utterly  ex- 
cluded from  all  hope  of  obtaining  any  blessings  from  him  :  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  sa- 
tisfaction for  sin  committed,  should  be  insisted  on ;  and  this 
could  not  be  given  by  man  in  his  own  person,  nor  could  he 
reasonably  expect  that  God  should  receive  him  into  favour 
without  it,  as  having  rendered  himself  guilty  in  his  sight,  and 
so  liable  to  condemnation.  Therefore,  since  he  could  do  nothing 
that  had  any  tendency  to  repair  the  injuries  which  he  had  offer- 
ed to  the  divine  Justice,  if  ever  he  have  access  to  God,  and  ac- 
ceptance in  his  sight,  it  must  be  in  and  through  a  Mediator  ; 
which  leads  us  to  consider  what  we  are  to  understand,  by  a  me- 
diator, and  what  was  to  be  done  by  him,  in  order  to  the  procure 
ing  this  favour. 

A  mediator,  in  general,  Is  one  who  interposes  between  two 
parties  that  are  at  variance,  in  order  to  make  peace ;  and  this  he 
does,  either  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  party  offended  to 
'  lay  aside  his  resentment,  and  forgive  the  injury,  which  is  a  less 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  or  else  by  making  an  overture  of 
satisfaction,  as  an  inducement  hereunto.  In  the  former  sense  it 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  the  divine  Majesty,  and  an  injury 
to  his  justice,  for  any  one  to  desire  that  God  should  be  recon- 
ciled, without  a  satisfaction  given  ;  in  the  latter,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  word  Mediator,  when  applied  to  Christ,  in  this  an- 
swer. He  is  not  therefore  herein  to  be  considered  barely  as  a 
Mediator  of  intercession,  as  pleading  that  God  would  remit  tiie 
debt,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty  or  grace ;  but  as  a  Mediator 
of  satisfaction,  or  a  Surety,  entering  into  an  obligation  to  answer 
all  the  demands  of  justice.  In  this  respect,  he  is  the  Mediator  of 
the  covenant;  whereas,  when  he  is  sent,  by  God,  to  reveal,  or 
make  known  the  blessings  thereof  to  man,  he  is  styled,  The  lies'* 
senger  of  the  covenant,  Mal.^  iii.  1.  It  was  possible  for  a  mere 
creature  to  perform  tiie  work  of  a  mediator,  in  this  lower,  and 
less  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  or,  provided  satisfaction  were 
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given  to  the  justice  of  God,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  sio- 
ner,  or  intreat  him  to  turn  away  frcnn  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath, 
"which  sin  deserved,  in  which  sense  Moses  is  styled  a  mediator^ 
and  in  no  other  ''i^ ;  so  some  understand  that  text,  as  spoken  of 
him,  when  the  apostle  says.  Gal.  iii.  19*  of  the  law,  that  t^  xwis 
ordained  by  angels^  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator  j;;  and,  agreeably 
hereunto,  Moses  says,  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  ^t  that 
time,  to  shew  you  the  word  of  the  Lord;  for  you  were  afraid,  by 
reason  of  the  fire,  Deut«  v.  5.  and  elsewhere,  after  Israel  had 
dinned,  m  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  he  says,  Tofu  haoe  sin- 
ned a  great  An,  and  nmv  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord :  percuhen^ 
ture,  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin,  Exod.  xxxii.  30. 
not  that  he  was  to  be  accoujated  a  mediator  of  satisfaction,  for 
the  atonement  he  hoped  to  make,  was  by  entreaty,  or  humble 
supplication,  that  God  would  not  destroy  them,  as  they  had  de- 
served. This  I  call  a  less  proper  sense  of  the  word  Mediator  / 
^whereas,  in  this  answer,  Christ  is  styled  a  Mediator,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  he  was  a  Redeemer,  or  Surety,  for  man, 
or  made  a  proper  atonement  to  procure  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man  by  his  blood,  of  which  more  will  l^e  considered, 
when  we  speak  concerning  Christ's  priestly  office.  • 

III.  It  is  a  very  great  instance  of  grace,  that  God  should  ad- 
init  of  a  Mediator,  who  might  have  exacted  the  debt  of  us  in 
our  own  persons  ;  and,  we  being  unable  to  pay  it,  might  have 
punished  us  with  everlasting  destruction*  lliat  he  was  not  o- 
faliged  to  admit  of  a  Mediator,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  debt  dvit  from  us,  who  were  obliged  to  perform 

Jerfect  obedience,  or  else  to  suffer  punishment ;  and  therefore 
e  might'have  refused  to  have  allowed  of  this  to  be  performed 
by  another,  in  our  stead :  in  this  case,  it  is  not  like  as  when  pe- 
cuniary debts  are  paid,  which  cannot  be  refused  by  the  credi- 
tor, though  paid  by  one  that  b  sure^  for  the  debtor*  But,  since 
this  will  be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  con- 
cerning the  satisfaction  which  Christ  gave  to  the  justice  of  God, 
as  our  great  High^Priest,  all  that  we  shall  add,  concerning  it, 
at  present,  is,  that  it  was  an  instance  of  that  grace,  which  was 
displayed  in  the  covenant,  in  wluch  Christ  is  considered  as  a 
Mediator  of  satisfaction* 

'  IV*  The  grace  of  God  farther  appears,  in  that  he  not  only 
admitted  of  a  Mediator,  but  provided  one*  It  was  impossible 
for  fallen  man  to  find  out  any  one  that  would  so  much  as  plead 
his  cause,  or  speak  a  word  in  his  behalf,  till  satisfaction  were 
first  given ;  and  no  mere  creature  could  pay  imto  God  a  ran- 
som that  was  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  or  available,  to  answ^ 
the  end  designed  thereby*  If  the  best  of  creatures  had  under^ 

*  Such  an  one  U  morepnperbf  caBcd  AtHrmmdm,  than  Mediator, 
t  VH Be*. and VFhitiifmlQ^ 
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taken  the  wojrk,  it  would  have  miscarried  in  hia  hands ;  Hoir 
deplorable  and  hopeless  then  must  the  condition  of  fallen  maa 
for  ever  have  been,  if  God  had  not  found  out  the  expedient  him* 
self  to  bring  about  our  redemption !  this  was  a  blessing  un<r 
thought  of,  unask^  fo|-  by  him*  I  will  not  deny  but  that  man  - 
might  hive  some  ideas  oi  thejdivinity  and  glory  of  the  second 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  as  thofcoc^ne  of  the  Trinity  was  re* 
vealed  to  him,  while  in  a  state  of  innoceQcy,  as  it  was  necessaiy 
ihat  it  should  be,  in  order  to  his  worshipping  of  each  of  di4'di- 
vine  Persons,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  retained  some  ideas  here- 
of when  fallen.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  knew 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  Son  of  God  to  be  incarnate ;  or  sup- 
pose, for  argument-sake,  we  allow  that  he  had  some  idea  of  the 
possibility  thereof;  yet  he  could  never  have  known  that  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  this  astonishing  instance  of  condescension, 
9nd  thereby  to  put  himself  in  the  sinner^s  room,  that  he  might 
procure  that  redemption  that  was  necessary  for  him*  This  mys- 
tery of  the  divine  will  v/as  hid  in  God,  and  therefore  could  ne* 
vcr  have  been  known  by  him  without  revelation,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  afforded  him  any  matter  of  relief  in  his 
deplorable  state.  How  wonderful  therefore  was  the  grace  of 
God,  that  he  should  find  out  this  expedient,  and  lay  help  on 
one  that  is  mighty,  or  provide  one  to  do  that  for  him,  which 
none  else  could  have  done  ! 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it  was  no  less  an  instance  of 
divine  grace,  that  God  the  Son  should  consent  to  perform  this 
work  for  him  :  his  undertaking  it,  was  without  the  least  force 
or  compulsion ;  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
consenting  to  become  a  Surety  for  us,  and,  as  such,  to  suffer  in 
our  room  and  stead,  since  all  punishment  must  either  be  de- 
served by  him,  that  bears  it,  or  else  voluntarily  submitted  .to  : 
The  former  of  these  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  Christ ;  for  a 
personal  deseit  of  punishment  is  inconsistent  with  his  spotless 
purity,  and  would  have  rendered  the  price,  laid  down  by  him 
tor  our  redemption,  invalid ;  therefore  he  voluntarily  conde- 
scended to  engage  in  this  work.  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
jnany ;  and  this  is  considered  as  a  peculiar  display  c^  grace  in 
him,  as  the  aposde  expresses  it,  Te  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
yesu9  Christy  that  though  he  was  rich^  yet^  for  your  saies^  fie 
became poor^  that  ye^  through  his  poverty^  might  be  rich^  2  Cor. 
viii.  9. 

^V.  This  Mediator  being  provided  for  man,  without  his  de- 
sert or  e:q>ectation,  we  proceed  to  consider  him  as  offered  to 
I^im,  and,  together  with  him^  life  and  salvation.  This  is  the 
great  design  of  the  gospel,  to  discover,  or  make  an  overture 
hereof  to  him ;  without  this,  the  gospel  could  not  be  preached, 
nor  a  visible  publication  made  of  the  grace  of  the  covenant  con^^ 
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tallied  herein  :  but,  since  the  overture  of  grace,  or  the  call  of 
God  to  accept  of,  and  embrace  Christ,  as  offered  in  the  gospel, 
18  more  particularly  considered  under  a  following  answer  *,  we 
shall  reserve  the  farther  consideration  of  this  matter  to  it. 

VI.  It  is  farther  said,  in  this  answer,  that  the  grace  of  God  ift 
manifested  in  the  second  covenant,  in  his  requiring  faith,  as  the 
condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ.  This  expression  may 
be  allowed  of,  or  excepted  against,  according  to  the  method  ta^ 
l^en  to  explain  it,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  and  therein 
shew  in  what  sense  we  deny  the  covenant  of  grace  to  be  condi- 
ticmal ;  and  then  enquire,  whether  there  be  not  another  sense, 
agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections,  in  which  diese  words  may 
be  understood,  and  other  expressions,  of  the  like  nature,  fre- 
quently used  by  divines,  in  which  faith  is  styled  a  condition 
Aereof ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  enquire, 

1.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  person's  having  an  inter- 
est in  Christ.  This  implies  our  having  a  right  to  cl^um  him,  as 
cwir  Mediator,  Surety,  Advocate,  and  Saviour,  and  with  him 
all  those  spiritual  blessings,  which  are  purchased  and  applied 
by  him  to  those  whom  he  has  redeemed ;  so  that  such  an  one 
may  say,  upon  good  grounds,  Christ  is  mine,  together  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  things  in  him. 

Here  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  Christ 
18  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  man,  or,  in  particular,  of  hia 
elect,  who  arc  given  to  him  for  this  end  ;  and  another  thingfor 
a  person  to  say,  he  is  my  Redeemer  or  Saviour  :  the  former  of 
these  is  a  truth,  founded  in  scripture-revelation ;  and  according-* 
iy  every  one  may  say,  as  Moses  expresses  it,  Tea^  he  loved  the 
people^  Oeut.  xxxiii.  3.  or  his  peculiar  chosen  people ;  or,  as  the 
apostle  szySj  Christ  loved  the  churchy  and  ga^e  himself  for  it^ 
Eph.  v.  25.  But  he,  who  has  an  interest  in  Christ,  has  a  right 
to  claim  him,  as  his  Saviour,  and  therefore  may  say,  with  the 
apostle,  ffe  loved  me^  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Gal.  ii.  20.  This 
I  rather  choose  to  express,  by  a  believer's  having  a  right  to 
claim  him  as  his  Saviour,  than  his  being  actually  enabled  so  to 
do,  inasmuch  as  many  have  an  interest  m  Christ,  who  are  des* 
titute  of  that  assurance,  which  would  ^ve  them  a  comfortable 
sense  thereof  in  their  own  souls. 

2.  We  are  now  to  consider  how  faith  is  said  to  be  required, 
as  the  condition  to  interest  us  in  Christ ;  or  how  far  this  expres- 
sion may  be  qualified  and  explained,  without  asserting  any  thing 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  grace  of  the  covenants 
The  word  condition,  though  often  used  when  we  speak  of  con* 
tracts  between  man  and  mac,  as  an  essential  ingredient  therein, 
is  not  so  plainly  contained  in  those  explications  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  which  we  have  in  scripture ;  and^  whenever  we  use  it^ 

^  See  (lueit.  Ixvli. 
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vith  a  particular  application  thereunto,  we  must  Understand  it 
in  such  a  sense,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections.  There- 
fore, that  we  may  compare  these  two  senses  of  the  word  condi" 
tion  together,  in  order  to  our  determining  how  far  it  may  be 
used,  or  laid  aside,  in  explaining  this  doctrine,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  in  human  covenants,  in  which  things  are  promised 
on  certain  conditions,  these  conditions  are  supposed  to  be  possi- 
Ue  to  be  performed,  otherwise  the  promise,  depending  thereon^ 
is  rendered  void,  and  it  contains  no  other  tl>an  a  virtual  denial 
to  make  it  good.  Thus  the  king  of  Israel  did  not,  at  first,  un* 
derstand  the  message  sent  him  by  the  king  of  S3n*ia,  requiring 
of  him  to  heal  Naaman  of  his  leprosy,  as  a  condition  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  them ;  and  t)ie  inference  he  makes  from 
it  was,  that  he  had  a  design  to  seek  a  quarrel  against  him ;  ard 
his  reasoning  would  have  been  just,  had  it  been  intended  in  this 
$ense,  since  the  condition  was  not  in  his  own  power*  Moreo- 
ver, if  a  master  should  tell  his  servant,  that  he  would  give  him 
a  reward,  in  case  he  would  perform  the  work  of  ten  days  in 
one,  he  would  conclude  nothing  else  from  it,  but  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  give  him  any  thmg.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  our 
present  purpose,  we  must  consider  whether  faith,  when  it  is  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  be  in  our  own  power  or  no. 
\  There  are  some  external  acts  thereof,  indeed,  whicn  are  so ;  but 
these  are  too  low  to  be  deemed  conditioxis  of  salvation,  or  of 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  as  for  those  acts 
which  are  supernatural,  or  the  effects  of  the  exceeding  greatness 
ot  the  power  of  God,  though  they  are  inseparably  connected 
with  salvation,  yet  they  are  not  in  our  power ;  so  as  that  we 
may  conclude,  that  they  are  proposed  as  conditions,  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  things  are  said  to  be,  thaf  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain this  ingredient  in  them. 

In  this  respect,  the  covenant:  of  grace,  as  to  the  condit^onality 
of  it,  difiers  from  the  covenant  of  innocency,  in  which  perfect 
obedience,  which  was  the  condition  thereof,  was  so  far  in  man^s 
power,  that  he  coiild  have  performed  it,  without  the  super- 
added assistance  of  divine  grace :  but  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
perfect  obedience  is  considered,  as  a  condition  ojf  fallen  man's 
entering  into  life^  in  which  sense  our  Saviour's  reply/  to  the 
young  man's  question*  in  Matt.  kix.  IT.  is  understood  by  many, 
this  is  a  plain  intimation  that  eternal  life  is  not  to  be  obtained 
this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  is  impossible. 

(2.)  When  conditions  are  insisted  on,  in  humaKi  covenants, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  that  though  it  be  possible  for  the  per- 
son,  &at  enjoins  them,  to  assist,  and  enable  him,  who  is  under 
this  obligation,  to  perform  them,  yet  he  will  not  give  him  that 
assistance ;  for,  if  he  does,  the  contract  can  hardly  be  reckone4 
cbndit]onal>  but  absolute ;  thus  if  a  creditor  shoiiid  tell  an  in- 
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solvent  debtor,  that  he  will  discharge  him,  provided  he  pays  the 
debt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  him  to  understand  that  he 
vrill  supply  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  that  shall  enable  him  to 
do  it,  this  is  altogether  the  same  as  though  he  had  discharged 
him,  without  any  conditional  demand  of  payment*  This  I  can* 
not  but  mention,  because  there  are  some  persons,  who  speak  of 
faith,  as  a  condition  of  the'  covenant  of  grace,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  in  our  own  power  to 
perform  it :  nevertheless,  since  God  has  promised  that  he  will 
work  it  in  us,  they  conclude  it  to  be  conditional ;  whereas  such 
a  promise  as  this  would  render  the  covenant  absolute,  or,  at 
least,  not  conditional,  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  human  cove* 
nants  are,  and  only  infer  what  we  do  not  deny,  that  there  is  a 
necessary  connexion  between  that  grace,  which  God  will  ena* 
ble  us  to  perform,  and  salvation,  which  he  has  promised  in  this 
covenant.    ' 

(3»)  When  any  thing  is  promised  to  another,  on  condition 
that  he  do  what  is  enjoined  on  him,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  it  is  a  dubious  and  uncertain  matter  whether  this  condition 
shall  be  fidfiUed,  and  the  promise  take  place;  or,  as  I  may  ex« 
press  it,  every  condition  contains  not  a  necessary,  but  an  un- 
certain connexion  between  the  promised  advantage,  and  the 
duty  enjoined,  and  that  for  this  reason,  because  all  human  cove- 
nants depend  on  the  power  and  will  of  men,  who  are  under 
conditional  engagements  to  perform  what  is  demanded  dierein; 
and  these  are  supposed  to  be  mutable  and  defective,  and,  as  far 
as  they  are  so,  the  performance  of  the  condition  may  be  reck- 
oned dubious ;  and  he  that  made  the  promise  is  liable  to  the 
same  uncertainty,  whether  he  shall  make  it  good  or  no.  This 
will  hardly  be  clenied,  by  those  who  defend  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  who,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  human  liberty, 
generally  suppose,  that  every  one,  who  acts  freely,  might  db 
the  contrary ;  therefore  they  must,  from  hence,  conclude,  that^ 
if  the  performing  the  conditions  of  a  covenant  be  the  result  of 
man's  free  will,  it  is  possible  for  him  not  to  perform  them,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  a  matter  of  imcertainty,  whether  a  person^ 
who  promises  a  reward  upon  the  performance  of  these  condi- 
tions, will  confer  it  or  no.  But,  however  this  may  be  applied  to 
human  covenants,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  faith,  or  any  other 
grace,  is,  in  this  respect,  a  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
as  though  God's  conferring  the  blessings  promised  therein  were^ 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  as  determining  itself  to  the  exer- 
cise of  these  graces ;  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  but  deny  the 
covenant  of  grace  to  be  conditional. 

^4.)  If  we  take  an  estimate  of  the  worth  and  Value  of  a  con- 
dition enjoined^  the  advantages  that  he,  who  enjoins  it,  expects 
to  receive  from  it,  or  the  reference  that  Ae  performance  thereof 
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has  to  the  procuring  the  blessing  promised,  in  which  case 
person,  who  has  fulfilled  it,  may  be  said  to  merit,  or  have 
whereof  to  glory  in  himself,  as  to  what  concerns  the  part  he 
has  performed  therein :  this  must  not  be  applied  to  any  trans- 
action between  God  and  man,  and  therefore  is  wholly  to  be 
excluded  from  those  ideas,  which  are  contained  in  the  word 
condition^  when  applied  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  will  be  al- 
lowed by  most,  who  do  not  give  into  the  Popish  doctrine  of 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Concerning  the  worth  and  value  of 
faidi,  and  all  other  graces,  I  would  not  be  thought,  in  the  leasts 
to  depreciate  or  divest  them  of  that  excellency,  which  they 
have,  above  all  other  effects  of  God's  power  and  blessings  of 
providence ;  whereas  certainly  we  ought  to  bless  God  for  themt 
or  glor}*  in  him,  as  the  Author  of  them :  but  that  which  we 
would  fence  against  in  this  matter,  is  nothing  more  than  what 
our  Saviour  dojes,  when  he  says,  When  ye  shall  heme  done  all 
those  things  which  are  commanded  you^  say^  We  are  unprqfita^ 
ble  servants^  Luke  xvii.  10.  And  I  would  not  have  any  one 
suppose,  that  whatever  condition  is  performed  by  us,  has  such 
a  value  put  on  it,  as  that  eternal  life  is  hereupon  due  to  us,  in 
a  way  of  debt,  which  would  make  way  for  boasting*  It  is  true^ 
the  conditions  which  Christ  performed  in  that  branch  of  the 
covenant,  which  more  immediately  respected  himself,  which 
some  call  the.  covenant  of  redemption,  were  properly  merito* 
rious,  and  the  blessings  he  purchased  thereby  were  given  him 
in  a  way  of  debt,  and  not  as  an  undeserved  ravour :  but,  if  we 
suppose  that  there  is  the  same  reference  of  faith,  or  any  other 
grace  acted  by  us,  to  that  salvation,  which  we  expect,  we  turn 
the  covenant  of  grace  into  a  covenant  of  works,  and  resolve  that 
into  ourselves  which  is  due  to  God  alone. 

But  since  many  excellent  divines  have  asserted  faith  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  who  do  not  imderstand  the 
Word  condition^  either  as  containing  in  it  any  thing  dubious  or 
uncertain  on  the  one  hand,  or  meritorious  on  the  other ;  and 
probably  they  choose  to  express  themselves  so,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  and  to  explain  away  the  common  ideas  of  the 
word  condition^  as  applied  to  human  covenants,  rather  than  al«* 
together  to  lay  it  aside ;  and,  it  may  be,  they  do  this,  lest  they 
should  be  thought  to  deny  the  necessary  co&nexion  between 
faith  and  salvation :  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  coa« 
elude  this  head  with  the  following  propositions,  whereby  our 
not  using  the  word  condition^  may  be  vindicated,  from>Bny  just 
exception ;  or,  our  using  of  it  may  not  appear  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  divine  perfections,  or  the  grace  of  this  covenant* 
Therefore, 

1*^,  We  shall  lay  down  this  as  an  undoubted  truth,  the  de- 
nial whereof  would  be  subversive  of  all  religion,  that  foitb,  and 
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aB  otfa»  graces,  are  required  by  God,  and  our  obligation  there* 
unto  is  indispensible ;  whether  it  be  reckoned  a  condition  of  the 
covensmt  or  no,  it  is  no  less  a  duty,  (a)  It  is  true,  there  are 


aBB 


SE 


(a)  *•  The  law  of  God  itself  requires  no  creature  to  love  him,  or  obey  him,  bc- 
voiid  bis  «<r»n5^  or  with  more  than  all  the  powers  wliich  be  possesses.  If  the 
^ability  of  smners  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  to  do  things  spiritually  good,  were  of 
this  nature,  it  would  undoubtedly,  form  an  excuse  in  their  favour ;  and  it  must 
be  as  absurd  to  exhort  them  to  such  duties,  as  to  exhort  the  blind  to  look«  the 
deaf  to  hear,  or  the  dead  to  walk.  But  the  inability  of  sinners  is  not  such  as  to 
induce  the  Judge  of  aU  the  earth,  (who  cannot  do  other  than  right^  to  abate  in 
bis  requiremeilts.  It  is  a  &ct  that  be  does  require  them,  and  that  without  paying 
any  regard  to  their  inability,  t9  Une-  Mm,  ana  to  fear  Mm,  and  to  do  all  Mt  com* 
mandments  alvrmfs.  Tim  bUnd  are  admonished  to  look,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dead 
to  arise.  Isa.  xlil.  1&  Ephes.  v.  14  If  there  were  no  other  proof  than  what'is  af* 
forded  by  thb  single  fact,  it  ou^^ht  to  satisfy  us  that  the  blindness,  deafness,  and 
deaUi  of  sinners,  to  that  which  is  spiritually  good,  is  of  a  diiferent  nature  from 
that  which  furnishes  an  excuse.  This  however  is  not  the  only  ground  of  proof. 
The  thin^  speaks  tor  itself.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  aii  inabiliW 
which  is  independent  of  the  indinatbn,  and  one  that  is  owing  to  nothing  else,  ft 
is  equally  impossible,  no  doubt,  for  any  person  to  do  that  which  he  has  no  mind 
to  do,  as  to  perform  that  which  surpasses  his  natural  powers ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  same  terms  are  used  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Those  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  envy  and  malignity,  couLn  kot  speak  peaceabfy  ;  and  those  who 
have  eye*  full  of  axbidtergj  cakvot  cease  from  sin.  Hence/olso  tite  following  lan- 
guage—Zfow  CAir  ygy  being'  evil,  speak  ^oodtMngs  ? — 'tyte  natural  man  receivethnot 
the  tMngs  of  the  Spirit  of  God^neither  cah  he  knoto  thent'^The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
againtt  Godg  and  is  net  tubject  to  the  lata  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  he'^They  that 
ore  iti  the  flesh  ^hxwt^ase  God — Jv^oman  cav  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  vho 
kent  me  draw  Aim.^— It  is  also  true,  that  many  have  afiected  to  treat  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  moral  inability  as  more  curious  than  solid.  *  If  we  be  unable, 
say  they,  we  are  unable.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  inability,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  ac- 
count Such  distinctions  are  perplexing  to  plain  Christians,  and  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity.' But  surely  the  plainest  and  weakest  Christian  in  reading  his  bible,  if  be 
pay  any  regard  to  what  he  reads,  must  perceive  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
blindness  of  Bartimeus,  who  was  ardently  desirous  that  he  might  receive  Ms  sight, 
and  that  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  closed  their  eyes,  lest  they  should  see,  and  be 
converted,  and  healed t  Xa^ic  x.  51.  Matt.  xii.  15.  and  between  the  want  of  the 
natural  aenseof  hearing,  and  the  state  of  those  vho  have  ears,  bui  hear  not. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  those  persons  who  affect  to  treat  this  dis- 
tinction as  a  matter  of  mere  curious  speculation,  are  as  ready  to  make  use  of  it 
as  other  people  where  their  own  interest  is  concerned.  If  they  be  accused  of  in- 
juring their  fellow-creatures,  and  can  allege  that  what  they  did  was  not  kiKno- 
ingkf,  or  of  design,  I  believe  they  never  fail  to  do  so :  qt  when  charged  with  ne- 
glecting their  duty  to  a  parent,  or  a  master ;  if  they  can  say  in  truth  that  they 
were  unable  to  do  it  at  the.  time,  let  their  vriU  have  been  ever  so  good,  they  are 
never  known  to  omit  the  plea :  and  should  such  a  master  or  parent  reply  by  sug- 
gesting that  their  want  or  ability  arose  from  Want  otinetinatitm,  they  would  very 
easUy  understand  it  to  be  the  language  of  reproach,  and  be  very  earnest  to  main- 
tain the  contrary.  You  never  hear  a  person,  in  such  circumstances,  reason  as  he 
does  in  religion.  He  does  not  say,  **  If  I  be  unable,  I  am  unable ;  it  is  of  no  ac- 
count whether  it  be  of  this  kind  or  that :"  but  bbours  with  all  bis  might  to  es- 
tablish the  difference.  Now  if  the  subject  be  so  clearly  understood  and  acted 
upon  where  interest  is  concerned,  and  never  appears  difficult  but  in  religion,  it 
is  but  too  manifest  where  the  difficulty  lies.  It  by  fixing  the  guilt  of  our  conduct 
upon  our  father  Adam,  we  can  sit  comfortably  in  our  nest ;  we  shall  be  very 
averse  to  a  sentiment  that  tends  to  diisturb  our  repose,  by  planting  a  thorn  in  it. 
It  is  sometimes  objected,  that  the  inability  of  sinners  to  believe  in  Christ,  is 
not  ih^  effect  of  their  depravity ;  fiir  that  Adm  himself  m  his  purest  stitte  was 
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some  who  distinguish  between  the  obligation  of  a  law,  and  that 
of  a  covenant ;  the  former  of  which  depends  on  an  express  com«^ 
mand;  the  latter  is  the  result  of  some  blessings  promised  or 


only  a  natural  man^  and  had  no  power  to  perform  K>iritual  duties.  Bill  this  ob- 
jection belongs  to  another  topic«  and  has,  I  hope,  oeen  already  answ^ered.  To 
this,  however,  it  may  be  added^T^  natural  man  vAo  receiveth  not  the  thingrt  nf 
the  Spirit  of  CM,  (1  Cor.  ii.  14*)  is  not  a  man  possessed  of  the  holy  image  of  God, 
as  was  Adam,  but  of  mere  natural  accomplishments ;  as  were  the  vfite  men  of  the 
vftfrM,  tiie  ph'do^ophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  whom  the  things  of  God  wen 
fooUahmeu,  Moreover,  if  the  inability  oi  sinners  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  were 
of  the  kind  alleged  in  the  objection,  they  must  be  equally  unable  to  commit  the 
opposite  sins.  He  that  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature  is  absolutely  unable  to 
understand,  or  believe,  or  love  a  certain  kind  of  truth,  must  of  necessity  be  alike 
unable  to  9hut  hit  eyes  against  it,  to  disbelieve,  to  reject,  or  to  hate  it  But  it  is 
flMnifiest  that  all  men  are  capable  of  the  latter;  it  must  therefore  follow,  that 
nothing  but  the  depravi^  of  their  hearts  renders  them  mcapable  of  the  former. 

Some  writers,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  have  allowed  that  sinners  are  the 
subjects  of  an  inability  which  arises  from  their  depravity ;  but  they  still  contend 
that  this  IS  not  aUi  but  that  they  are  b6thnaliini%  and  moralbf  unable  to  believe 
in  Christ;  and  this  they  think  agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  which  represent  them 
as  both  wuMe  and  unwUHng^  to  come  to  him  for  life.  But  these  two  kinds  of  ina* 
biUty  cannot  consist  with  each  other,  so  as  both  to  exist  in  the  same  subject,  and 
towards  the  same  thing.  A'  moral  inability  supposes  a  natural  ability.  He  who 
never  in  any  state  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  seeing,  cannot  be  said  to  9huM 
his  eye%  against  the  light.  If  the  Jews  bad  not  been  possessed  of  natural  powers^ 
equal  to  tne  knoyledge  of  Christ's  doctrine,  there  had  been  no  justice  in  that 
cutting  question  and  answer.  Why  do  ye  not  undentand  nnf  apeoch  f  Becauoeye 
•A2nroT  hear  my  'word,  A  total  physical  inability  must  of  necessity  supersede  a 
moral  one.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  phrase,  JW  man  can  come  to  me,  is 
meant  to  describe  tne  former ;  and,  Te  will  kot  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  Ufe, 
the  latter;  is  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  taught  what  is  self^contradictofy. 

Some  have  supposed  that  in  ascribing  physical  or  natural  power  to  men,  we 
deny  their  natural  defwavity.  Through  %the  poverty  of  language,  words  are  obli* 
ged  to  be  used  in  difrerent  senses.  ^Vhen  we  speak  of  men  as  by  nature  depraved, 
we  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  of  sin  being  an  essential  part  of  human  nature, 
or  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  man :  our  meaning  is,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  efiect 
of  education  and  example ;  but  is  from  his  very  birth  so  interwoven  through  all 
his  powers,  so  ingrained,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  soul,  as  to  grow  up  with  him» 
and  become  natural  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  term  natural  is  used  as  opposed  to  mora4  and  ap« 
plied  to  the  powers  oi  the  soul,  it  is  designed  to  express  those  faculties  which 
are  strictly  a  part  of  oar  nature  as  men,  and  which  are  necessary  to  our  bdig 
accountable  creatures.  By  confounding  these  ideas  we  may  be  always  dbputing, 
and  bring  nothing  to  an  issue. 

Finally,  It  is  sometimes  suggested,  that  to  ascribe  natural  ability  to  sinners  to 
perform  thin^  spiritually  gooo,  is  to  nourish  their  s'elf-«uHiciency ;  and  that  to 
represent  their  inability  as  only  morale  ia  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  insuperable^ 
but  may  after  all  be  overcome  by  efforts  of  their  own.  But  surely  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary,'in  order  to  destroy  a  spirit  of  8elf.sufficiency,  to  deny  that  we  are  men, 
and  accountable  creatures ;  which  is  all  that  natural  ability  supposes.  If  any  per« 
son  imagine  it  possible,  of  his  own  accord  to  chuse  that  to  which  he  is  utterly 
averse,  let  him  make  the  trial. 

Some  have  alleged,  that  *  natural  power  is  only  sufficient  to  perform  natural 
things  (  and  that  spiritual  power  is  required  to  the  perforrnance  of  spiritual 
things.'  But  this  statement  is  far  from  accurate.  Natural  power  b  as  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  ^iritual,  as  of  natural  things :  we  must  possess  the  powers 
of  men  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  of  good  men.  And  as  to  spiritual  power, 
or,  which  h  the  earoe  thing,  a  right  state  of  mind,  it  is  not  properly  a  feculh*  oi^ 
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conferred,  which  has  in  it  the  obligation  of  a  lav,  but  not  the 
formal  nature  of  it;  and  therefore  they  conclude,  that  we  are 
commanded  by  God,  as  a  Lawgiver,  to  believe  and  repent,  but 
that  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  we  are  rather  engaged  by  him, 
as  a  covenant-God,  than  commanded  to  exercise  these  g^ces : 
but  this  dispute  is  rather  about  the  propriety  of  words,  than  the 
main  substance  of  the  doctrine  itself;  and  uierefore  I  shall  en* 
ter  no  farther  into  this  critical  enquiry,  but  content  myself  with 
the  general  assertion,  that  &ith,  and  all  other  graces  are  neces- 
sary duties ;  without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  to 
use  the  apostle's  expression,  Heb*  xi»  6.  or  to  have  any  right 
tp  the  character  of  Christians. 

2dly,  Faith,  and  all  other  graces,  are  to  be  also  considered 
9s  blessing3,  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace*  This  appeal^ 
from  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  them  as  the  gijis  of  God, 
Eph^  ii.  S*  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  so  founded 
on  his  righteaiisnessy  2  PeU  i«  1*  and  wrought  in  us  by  his  Spi- 
rit, and  the  exceeding'  greatness  of  his  power,  Eph.  i.  19.  and 
9s  discriminating  blessing,  which  all  are  not  partakers  of,  as 
die  aposde  says.  All  men  have  not  faith,  2  Thess.  iii.  2. 

This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  what  Christ  undertook  to 
purchase  for,  and  apply  to  his  people,  as  their  federal  Head ; 
so  that,  in  pursuance  hereof,  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
things,  are  bestowed  on  them,  in  him ;  and  hereby  the  cove- 
nant is  made  good  to  them,  as  God  is  said,  together  with 
Christ,  to  give  them  all  things,  Rom.  viii^  32.  First,  Christ  is 
given  for  a  covenant  of  his  people,  and  then,  upon  his  fulfilling 
what  he  undertook  to  procure  for  them,  all  that  grace,  which 
is  treasured  up  in  him,  is  applied  to  them ;  therefore  faith,  and 
Qtber  concomitant  graces,  are  covenant-blessings. 

Sdly,  There  is  a  certain  connexion  between  faith,  with  other 
concomitant  graces,  and  salvation.  But  this  having  been  con- 
sidered elsewhere,  together  with  the  sense  of  those  scriptures, 
that  seem  to  be  laid  down  in  a  conditional  form,  from  whence 
the  arguments,  to  prove  the  conditionality  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  are  generally  taken  ;*  all  that  we  shall  add,  at  present, 
is,  that  since,  in  this  eternal  covenant  betweenthe  Father  and 
the  Son,  it  was  agreed,  established,  and,  on  our  Saviour's  part, 
undertaken,  that  the  elect  should  be  not  only  redeemed,  but 
sanctified,  and  enabled  to  exercise  all  grace,  before  they  are 
brought  to  glory,  jthis  is  made  good  to  tliem  in  this  covenant ; 
and  dierefore,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's  purchase,  faith, 

•  Se^  Vol.!. fioir^ 479,^0, 

■    ■  ■>■       ■  .III  ■■  ■       I,  ,    ■  ■  ■  ■■■■,,         ■       a,     ..  ■     '-^^ 

the  80u]^  but  a  quality  which  it  possesses ;  and  which  though  it  be  essential  to 
the  actual  performance  of  spirituid  obedioioe,  yet  is  not  necessary  to  our  beii^ 
jiMuo^gation  to 'p^onn'iV*  Fdusb. 
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and  all  other  graces,  are  wrought  in  the  soul,  which  afterwards, 
in  receiving  the  end  of  faith,  is  brought  to  eternal  salvation; 
so  that  we  may  as  well  separate  Christ's  undertaking  to  redeem 
his  people  from  their  attaining  salvation,  as  we  can  his  apply* 
ing  those  graces  which  accompany  it« 

However,  when  we  speak  of  these  graces,  as  connected  with 
salvation,  we  must  not  conclude  that  they  are  the  cause  thereof* 
Though  we  are  saved  in  a  way  of  believing,  we  are  not  saved 
for  our  faith ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  approve  of  what  is 
observed  by  many  divines,  who  treat  of  this  subject,  that  these 
graces  are  the  way  to  heaven,  though  Christ's  righteousness  be 
the  cause  of  our  coming  there.*  I  am  sensible  there  /are  some 
who  express  their  dislike  of  some  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
modea  of  speaking,  if  not  altogether  agreeable  to  those  which 
they  make  use  of,  who  can  hardly  approve  of  any  one^  assert- 
ing, that  faith,  and  other  graces,  a^e  the  way  to  salvation ;  part* 
ly,  because  they  are  the  beginning  of  salvation,  and  principally, 
because  Christ  s^les  himself,  The  Way^  John  xiv.  6*  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  grace  be  glory  begun,  yet 
it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  way  to  complete  salvation,  as 
the  traveller's  setting  out,  and  going  forward  on  his  journey, 
is  the  way  to  the  end  thereof,  without  which  it  can  never  be 
attained ;  and,  though  Christ  be  the  way  to  salvation,  as  eveiy 
thing  that  tends  to  fit  us  for,  and  bring  us  to  it,  is  founded  on 
what  he  did  for  us,  as  Mediator ;  yet  this  does  not,  in  the  least, 
overthrow  the  connexion  of  grace  with  glory,  in  the  method  in 
which  he  brings  his  people  to  it,  by  first  working  faith,  and 
all  other  graces  in  them,  before  the  work  is  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, or  the  top-stone  thereof  is  laid* 

4M/y,  If  we  assert  more  than  this,  namely,  that  faith  is  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this 
answer,  a  condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ,  we  must 
distinguish  between  God's  bestowing  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  pursuant  to  his  secret  will,  or  his  eternal  pur- 
pose ;  and  our  having  a  visible  ground,  or  reason,  to  claim  an 
interest  in  them ;  the  former  of  these  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  conditional,  without  making  God  dependent  on  our  act ;  the 
latter  may,  and,  I  think,  ought  to  be  deemed  so.  Thus  faith  is 
a  condition,  or  an  internal  qualification,  without  which  no  one 
has  a  warrant  to  conclude  his  interest  in,  or  lay  claim  to  die 
saving  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  so  that  when  it  is 
said  to  be  ^  condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ,  in  this  an« 
swer,  we  are  to  understand  it,  as  that  which  evinces  our  claim 
to  him,  ox  gives  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  we  are  redeemed 
by  him,  and  to  expect  that  he  will  bestow  upon  us  complete 

*  Th€ firmer  ofi^ete  is  gmtroB^  tttfkd,  Via  «d  regnuin  s  the  latter,  Causa  re;- 
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4iaIvadom  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  suppose,  that  an  unbc* 
liever  has  a  ivarrant  to  conclude  that  Christ  loved  and  gave 
himself  for  him,  or  that  he  shall  be  saved  by  him;  which  is  a 
doctrine  that  X  cannot  but  oppose  with  the  greatest  detestation, 
as  what  contains  in  it  an  unwarrantable  presumption,  and  leads 
to  licentiousness,  which,  I  hope,  nothing,  that  has  been  saidoo 
this  subject,  has  the  least  tendency  to  do.  Thus  we  have  con- 
sidered how  faith  may  be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  our  laying 
claim  to  an  interest  in  Christ  i  we  proceed, 

VII.  To  consider  how  the  grace  of  God  is  glorified,  in  his 
having  ordained,  that  w^  should  apprehend  or  discern  our  in* 
terest  in  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  by  faith* 
Of  all  other  graces,  faith  is  that  which  has  Ae  greatest  ten* 
dency  to  discover  to  the  soul  its  own  vileness,  and  nothingness! 
and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  we  behold  in  Christ  its  object, 
has  a  tendency  to  abase  us  in  our  ovm  sight*  Do  we,  by  raith, 
behold  Christ  s  fulness  i  This  has  a  tendency  to  humble  us,  un* 
der  a  sense  of  our  own  empdness#  Do  we  look  on  Christ  as 
the  Fountain  of  all  righteousness  and  strength  i  This  leads  i|s 
to  see  that  we  are  destitute  hereof  in  ourselves ;  so  that,  as 
faith  beholds  all  that  we  have,  or  hope  for,  as  being  founded 
on,  and  derived  from  Christ,  and  gives  us  hereupon  the  ^eatest 
sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  this  is  in  its  own  nature  jidapted 
to  advance  the  grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  God,  in  takiog  this 
method  to  apply  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  requiring  taith, 
as  an  instrument,  hereof,  ordained  the  best  expedient,  to  illus* 
trate,  and  set  forth  his  own  grace  as  displayed  therein.  But 
since  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  believe,  as  this  grace  of 
faith  is  the  p(t  and  effect  of  the  power  of  God,  we  are  wm 
to  consider, 

VIII.  That  the  grace  of  the  covenant  is  farther  manifested, 
in  that  God  has  promised,  and  pursuant  thereunto,  gives  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  work  faith,  and  all  other  graces  that  are  con^ 
nected  with,  or  flow  from  it.  That  we  have  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  a  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  in  us,  that  grace 
which  God  requires,  is  very  evident;  for  he  says,  I  will  pour 
upon  the  house  of  Davidy  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
iem^  the  Spirit  of  grace^  and  of  supplications^  Zech.  xii.  10. 
and  elsewhere,  God  promises  to  pour  his  Spirit  upon  their  seed^ 
end  his  blessings  upon  their  offkpring^  Isa.  xliv#  3.  and  this  i^ 
farther  set  form,  in  a  metaphorical  way,  when  he  promises  to 
eprinile  clean  water  on  his  people,  and  that  he  would  cleanse 
them  from  all  their  filthinessy  and  from  qll  their  idols^  and  give 
them  a  new  hearty  and  put  q  new  spirit  wit/iin  them^  and  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  fleshy  and  give  them  an  heart 
cf fleshy  and  aU  this  19  said  to  be  done  by  his  Spirit^  which  he 
promised  to  put  zoithin  them^  Ezek^  xs^X^vit  35*^27^  And  moro 

Vol*  IL  -         C  c 
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particulsuly,  the  Spirit,  as  working  faith  in  the  hearts  of  be*- 
lieversi  is  called,  for  that  reason,  7%f  Sfrrit  offatth^  2  Cor.  iv. 
13.  and  all  other  graces  are  called.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit^  Gal. 
V*  22,  23.  so  that  they  are  from  the  Spirit,  as  the  Author  of 
all  grace,  and  they  proceed  from  faith,  as  one  grace  tends  to 
excite  another :  thus  the  heart  is  said  to  be  fmnfied  by  faith^ 
Acts  XV.  9.  which  is  said  also  to  work  by  love^  Gal.  v.  6.  and 
hereby  we  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  tvorid;  and  this  produ- 
ces all  holy  obedience,  which  is  called.  The  obedience  offaith^ 
Rom.  xvi.  26.  Thus  concerning  the  Spirit's  working  faith  and 
all  other  graces. 

Again,  it  is  farther  added,  that  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  faith 
is  evidenced  as  well  as  the  grace  of  faith  wrought  by  the  Spi- 
rit ;  and  this  is  also  a  blessing  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  discern  our  interest  in  Christ,  and  our 
right  to  all  the  blessings  that  accompany  salvation  ;  in  which 
respect,  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  kim^  and  he 
shews  them  his  covenant^  PsaL.  xxv.  14.  He  not  only  discovers 
to  them  that  there  is  such  a  dispensation  of  grace  in  general, 
but  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  blessings  promised  therein, 
and  accordingly  seals  them  unto  the  day  of  redemption^  Eph.  iv. 
SO.  and  hereby  they  are  enabled  to  walk  comfortably,  as  know- 
ing in  whom  they  *  ive  believed,  and,  are  induced  to  the  great- 
est thankfulness,  as  those,  who  are  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  God,  who  promises  and  bestows  these,  and  all  other  bless- 
ings, whereby  his  grace  is  abundantly  manifested,  in  this  cove- 
nant. 


QiTXBT.  XXXIII.  Was  the  covenant  of  grace  always  administer^' 
ed  after  one  and  the  same  manner  f 

Aksw.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  not  always  administered 
after  the  same  manner ;  but  the  administrations  of  it,  under 
the  Old  Testament,  were  different  from  those  under  the  New, 

Quest.  XXXIV.  How  xvas  the  covenant  of  grace  administered 
finder  the  Old  Testament* 

Aksw.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  administered  under  the  Old 
Testament,  by  promises,  prophecies,  sacrifices,  circumcision, 
the  passover,  and  other  types  and  ordinances,  which  did  all 
fore-signify  Christ  then  to  come,  and  were,  for  that  time, 
sufficient  to  build  up  the  elect  in  faith  in  the  promised  Mes^ 
siah,  by  whom  they  then  had  full  remission  of  sin,  and  eter- 
nal salvation. 

Quest.  XXXV.  Jffow  is  the  covenant  of  grace  administered 
under  the  New  Testament  f 
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Answ«  Uader  the  New  Testament,  when  Christ  the  substance 
was  exhibited  the  same  covenant  of  grace  was,  and  still  is,  to 
be  administered  in  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  of'  Baptism,  and  the  Lord'a 
Supper,  in  which,  grace  and  salvation  is  held  forth  in  more 
fulness,  evidence,  and  efficacy,  to  all  nations. 

HAVING  considered  the  nature  of  the  covenant,  in  which 
God  has  promised  salvation  to  his  people^  and  how  hid 
Sace  is  manifested  therein,  we  proceed  to  speak  concerning 
e  various  dispensations  thereof,  or  the  way  in  which  God  has 
been  pleased,  from  time  to  time,  to  discover  and  apply  the  bless* 
ings  cont^ned  in  it,  for  the  encouragement  of  his  people  to  hope 
for  salvation*  This  he  has  done,  at  sundry  timea^  and  in  divers 
manners^  Heb*  u  1.  the  first  method  of  administration  was  be* 
fore  Christ's 'incarnation;  the  other,  in  aU  succeeding  ages,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world*  Accordingly  we  are  led  to 
consider, 

I.  How  the  covenant  of  graoe  was  administered  under  the 
Old  Testament*  As  God  has  always  had  a  church  in  the  worlds 
in  the  earliest  ages  thereof,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  his  spe'^* 
cial  presence,  and  been  favoured  with  the  displays  of  lus  glo* 
ry ;  so  he  has  made  known,  and  applied  to  them,  the  blessings 
^f  salvation,  or  the  promises  of  this  covenant,  in  which  they 
are  contained.  How  he  has  done  this,  is  particularly  consider- 
ed in  this  answer;  in  which  there  is  something  supposed,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  ssdvatiotir  of  the 
elect,  that  God  should,  some  way  or  other^  reveal  Christ  to 
them,  by  whom  they  were  to  obtain  remission  of  sins;  for  he 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  the  fountain  o^ 
their  blessedness.  This  he  could  not  have  been,  imless  he  had 
taken  some  methods  to  lead  the  world  into  the  knowledge  of  his 
Person,  and  that  work  he  designed  to  engage  in,  whereby  they, 
who  lived  before  his  incarnation,  might  be  encouraged  to  look 
for  the  benefits  which  he  woidd  procure,  by  what  he  was  to  do 
and  suffer,  in  order  thereunto.  Now,  that  he  has  done  so,  and 
that  the  method  which  he  has  taken  therein,  was  sufficient  to 
build  up  his  elect  in  the  faith  of  the  promised  Messiah,  is  what 
we  are  particularly  to  consider,  and  so  shall  shew, 

1.  That  God  revealed  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  die  cove« 
nant  of  grace,  to  his  church  of  old.  There  were  two  ways  by 
which  he  did  this ;  one  was  by  express  words,  or  an  intimation 
given  from  heaven,  that  the  Messiah,  the  prince  of  life,  should^ 
in  the  fulness  of.  time,  take  our  nature,  and  dwell  among  us; 
and  that  what  he  was  then  to  be,  and  do,  should  be  conducive 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  lived  before  his  incarnation,  aa 
much  as  though  he  had  done  thiB  from  the  be^ning  of  tbc^ 
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world :  the  other  was,  by  types,  or  siguificant  ordinances,  which 
are  only  diiferent  ways  of  discovering  the  same  important  doc* 
trines  to  them* 

(1.)  God  revealed  Christ  then  to  come  to  the  CNd  Testament 
church,  by  promises  and  prophecies ;  to  the  end,  that  though 
they  were  not,  at  that  time,  to  behold  him,  as  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  they  might  take  a  view  of  him  by  faith,  and  hereby^  he 
might  be  rendered  the  object  of  their  desire  and  expectation, 
that  when  he  came,  it  might  be  no  unlooked-for  event,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  those  promises  and  predictions  that  relatiui 
thereunto  :  thus  God  told  Abraham,  not  only  that  he  should  be 
blessed  with  a  numerous  ofF-spring,  but  that,  in  his  seed,  that 
is,  in  die  Messiah,  who  should  descend  from  him,  all  the  tut' 
tions  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed;  he  likewise  says  to  Israel^ 
by  Moses,  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet^ 
from  among  thy  brethren^  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hear*^ 
ken,  Deut.  xviii«  15.  and,  in  following  ages,  there  were  promi- 
ses and  predictions,  that  gave  farther  light,  concerning  the  per- 
son  and  offices,  the  sufferings  and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is 
«aid.  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness.  Acts  z«  43*  And  the 
prophet  Isaiah  is  so  express,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  this 
inatter,  that  he  is  styled,  by  some,  the  evangelical  prophet ; 
what  he  says,  concerning  him,  is  so  particiilar,  as  though  it  had 
been  an  history  of  what  was  past,  rather  thsm  a  prophecy  of 
what  W9S  to  come;  accordingly  he  foretells,  that  he  sboi:dd  be 
bom,  or  given,  as  a  public  blessing  to  the  world,  and  describes 
him  not  only  as  having  the  government  upon  his  shoulder,  but 
as  having  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  which  discover 
him  fit  for  that  important  trust,  when  he  styles  him.  Wonder* 
fut.  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God^  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  peace,  Is^  ix*  6*  And,  as  he  speaks  of  bis  birdi,  so 
he  intimates,  that  he  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  ;  chap;  vii.  14. 
and  he  describes  him,  in  chap*  liii.  as  condescending  to  bear 
our  sins,  as  standing  in  our  room  and  stead,  designing  hereby 
to  n>ake  atonement  lor  them ;  he  speaks  of  him,  as  brought  like 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living, 
making  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
(kath,  and  aner  this,  that  he  should  prolong  his  days,  and  diat 
the  coi£sequence  hereof  should  be  glorious  to  himself^  and  of 
the  highest  advantage  to  his  people :  and  he  describes  him  else- 
where, chap.  Ixiii.  1,  ta^,  in  a  most  elegant  manner  as  one  tri- 
umphing over  conquered  enemies ;  travelling,  or  pursuing  his 
victories,  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  and  making  it  appear 
that  he  is  mightu  to  save. 

Another  prophet  speaks' of  him  as  a  Branch  that  should  grow 
out  of  the  root  or  stock  of  David,  when  it  was  almost  dead  and 
dry^  and  that  he  should  set  up  a  more  glorious  throne,  and  ex- 
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crcise  a  government  over  his  people  in  a  spiritual  way,  Jeif* 
xxiii*  5,  6.  And  the  prophet  Micah  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
very  plaee  of  his  birth,  and  speaks  of  Bethlehem,  as  rendered 
famous  and  renowned  by  his  being  bom  therein,  who  should  be 
a  rukr  in  Israely  though  otherwise  it  was  little  among  the  thau" 
9anda  ofjudah^  Micah  v«  2»  Another  prophet  signifies  his  com- 
ing at  that  time,  when  God  would  ^hake  all  nations^  that  is,  fill 
the  world  with  civil  commotions,  and  cause  it  to  feel  the  sad 
effects  of  those  wars,  whereby  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  had 
been  dis-jomted,  and  many  of  them  broken  in  pieces,  that  then 
the  desire  of  all  nations  should  come^  and  Jill  his  house^  to  wit, 
the  8ec£»id  temple,  xvith  glory^  Hag.  ii.  7.   And  the  prophet 
Daniel  speaks  of  htm  as  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  the  character 
by  which  he  was  most  known,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  and 
gives  a  chronological  account  of  the  time  when  he  should  come, 
and  be  cut  offy  though  not  for  himself y  and  hereby  confirm  the 
covenant  J  and  at  the  same  time,  cause  the  sacrifice  anaoblationy 
that  is^  the  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  cease^  and  so 
make  way  for  another  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  to  wit,  that 
which  we  are  under,  which  was  to  succeed  in  the  room  thereof. 
(2.)  The  covenant  of  grace  was  also  administered  by  the  va- 
rious types  and  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  were 
all  significant  signs  of  that  grace,  that  should  be  displayed  in 
the  gospel,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  Christ.  Many  of  these 
types  and  ordinances  were  instituted  before  the  whole  body  of 
tne  ceremonial  law  was  given  from  mount  Sinai.  The  first  we 
read  of  was  that  of  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  whereby  they  had  an  early  intimation  given 
them  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  should  be  shed  to 
expiate  sin.    And,  after  this,  circumcision  was  instituted,  first 

S'ven  to  Abraham,  as  a  visible  mark,  or  token,  of  the  covenant, 
imediately  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  promised  seed,  at  that 
time,  when  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into  covenant  with  him. 
Gen.  xvii.  9, 10.  and  this  ordinance  was  continued  in  the  church, 
throughout  all  the  generations  thereof,  till  our  Saviour's  time^ 
and  is  explained  by  the  apDstle,  as  a  sign,  or  seed  of  the  righ^ 
teousness  offaithy  Rom.  iv.  11.  « 

Another  type  was  the  passover,  which  was  first  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  Israers  departure  out  of  Egypt,  which  had 
in  it  many  significant  rites  and  ceremonies,  whereby  our  re- 
demption, by  Christ,  was  set  forth  ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
apostle  csdls  him  our  Passovery  who  is  sacrificed  for  usy  I  Cor. 
V.  7.  and  in  allusion  hereunto,  he  is  styled.  The  Lamb  of  God^ 
which  taieth  away  the  sin  oftheworldy  John  i.  29. 

There  were  many  other  ceremonial  ordinances,  or  types, 
which  God  gave  to  the  Jewish  nation,  which  were  significant 
representations  of  the  grace  that  waa  to  be  displayed  in  the  gos- 
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pel,  or,  ^s  it  is  expressed  in  this  aoswer,  they  fore-sigmfie<t 
Christ  then  to  come,  which  contained  as  the  apostle  expresses 
it,  A  shadow  of  good  things  to  come^  Heb,  x.  1.  so  that  thejr 
all  pointed  at  die  grace  of  the  covenant,  or  the  accomplishment 
of  what  was  to  be  performed  by  Christ,  after  his  incarnation  z 
but  this  will  be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak 
of  the  ceremonial  law^  as  distinguished  from  the  moral,  under 
a  following  answer  *•  Therefore,  at  present,  we  shall  only  con* 
sider  the  types  in  general,  and  their  reference  to  the  grace  of 
the  covenant,  whereby  the  Old  Testament  church  were  led  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Messiah  then  to  come,  together  with  what 
he  was  to  do  and  suffer,  to  purchase  and  apply  the  blessings  of 
this  covenant  to  his  people*  And  here  we  shall  shew, 

Xatj^  That  there  were  typical  ordinances  under  the  ceremo* 
nial  law.  This  we  are  obliged  to  maintain,  against  those  who 
have  advanced  several  things  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  tend  very  much  to  divest  it  of  its  spirituali- 
ty and  glory  f ,  when  they  assert,  that  all  the  rites  and  ordinan- 
ces thereof  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  they 
were  first  observed  by  them,  before  known  and  received  by  the 
church ;  and  that  the  reason  why  God  accommodated  his  law 
thereunto,  was  because  he  knew  how  tenacious  they  were  of 
-that  religion  in  which  that  generation  had  been  trained  up  in 
£g3^t,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  them  wholly  to  lay  it 
aside,  and  to  give  into  another  way  of  worship,  which  was  al- 
together foreign  to  it :  nevertheless,  they  say  that  he  cut  ofl^ 
or  separated  from  it,  every  thing  that  was  idolatrous,  and  adapt* 
ed  odier  things  to  that  mode  of  worship,  which  he  thought  most 
conducive  to  his  glory.  But  though  he  commanded  his  people, 
when  they  left  Egypt,  to  borrow  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  to 
be  used  in  that  service  they  were  to  perform  in  the  wilderness ; 
yet  far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose,  that  God,  in  ordaining  this 
law,  borrowed  any  part  of  it  from  them.  It  is  true,  there  were 
rites  of  worship  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  which 
had  some  affinity  with  the  divine  law,  and  were  received  by 
them  in  common  with  other  heathen  nations,  by  tradition,  from 
the  church,  in  former  ages ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
the  Israelites  sometimes  corrupted  the  worship  of  God,  by  in- 
troducing some  things  into  it,  which  were  practised  by  neigh- 
bouring nations  :  but  God  gave  no  countenance  to  this  matter^ 
by  accommodating  his  law  to  theirs.  But  since  this  has  been 
purposely  and  largely  insisted  on,  with  much  learning  and  judg- 
inent,  by  others  ^,  i  shall  pass  it  over. 
There  are  others^  who  make  farther  advatices  on  this  subject, 

•  See  Que9t.  xcii. 

t  Vid.  Spencer,  de  leg-,  ffebr,  andejufd,  JOhsefU  de  Urim  6f  Thummims  &  Maf>^ 
9hami  Can.  Ckrvn, 

t  Vid,  mt$u 
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tending  to  overthrow  that  which  appears  to  be  the  main  design 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  together  with  the  spiritual  meaning  of  it ; 
these  not  only  conclude,  that  the  main  end  of  God's  giving  it  to 
the  Jews,  was  because  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  form  of  worship  erected,-  otherwise  they  would  have  in^ 
vented  one  of  their  own,  or  practised  that  which  they  had  re<- 
ceived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  more  pompous  and  cere- 
monious this  form  was,  and  especially  the  nearer  it  came  to 
that  of  neighbouring  nations,  it  would  more  readily  be  received 
and  complied  with :  but,  that  there  was  no  design  herein  to  ty* 
pify,  or  shadow  forth  Christ,  or  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  grace ;  these  therefore,  were  commanded  duties  %  (whereby 
the  people  were  to  be  kept  employed,)  but  not  typical  ordinan- 
ces* But  it  is  very  strange  that  any,  who  have  read  some  ex- 
plications hereof,  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  that  large  comment  on  the  ceremonial  law,  given 
by  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  should  embrace 
this  opinion. 

2d^^  Whatever  ordinances  were  typical,  they  respected 
Christ,  his  person,  offices,  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  by  him ;  therefore  I  cannot  approve  of  what 
I  occasionally  meet  with,  in  some  ancient  commentators,  and 
other  modem  writers,  who  sometimes  speak  of  things  being  ty« 
pical  of  other  things  besides  Christ,  and  what  relates  to  the 
work  of  redemption  by  him.  Thus  some  speak  of  those  noto- 
rious wicked  persons  mentioned  in  scripture,  as  Cain,  Pharaoh, 
and  otliers,  as  though  they  were  types  of  the  devil ;  and  of  An* 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  as  a  tjrpe  of  Anti-christ*  And  others  speak 
of  some  things  as  t];7>es  oi  Gospel-ordinances,  so  they  call  cir^ 
cumcision  a  type  of  baptism,  and  the  passover  of  the  Lord's 
supper ;  and  several  writers,  amongst  the  Papists,  suppose,  that 
the  bread  and  wine,  that  was  brought  forth  by  Melchisedek  to 
Abraham,  was  a  t^'pe  of  the  Eucharist,  as  they  call  that  ordi- 
nance. Others  speak  of  Noah's  being  saved  in  the  ark  from 
the  deluge,  as  a  type  of  baptism,  bein^  mis-led  herein  by  a  mis^ 
taken  sense  of  the  word,  used  by  the  apostle,  when  he  says, 
having  spoken  before  of  Noah's  being  saved  in  the  ark,  The 
like  figure  xvhereuntay  even  baptism^  doth  also  now  save  u^ ,  1 
Pet.  iii.  21.  &c.  whereas  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  f  is 
not  that  this  was  a  type  of  baptism,  but  that  it  signified,  as  bap- 
tism also  doth,  that  salvation,  which  we  have  by  Christ. 

3^/^,  When  we  consider  what  was  typified  by  those  ordinan- 
ces, under  the  ceremonial  law,  we  must  avoid  two  extremes ; 
namely,  that  of  those  who  msdte  more  types,  than  the  Holy 
Ghost  designed  in  scripture ;  and  others,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge many  things  to  be  types,  which  plainly  appear  to  be  so ; 
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the  former  give  too  great  scope  to  their  wit  and  fancy,  when 
they  reckon  every  thing  to  be  a  type,  that  may  be  adapted  to 
Christ,  and  the  gospel-state ;  and  accordingly  suppose,  many 
persons  and  actions  done  by  them  to  be  typical,  which  it  is 
hard  to  prove  that  they  were  designed  to  be,  or  were  looked 
upon  as  such  by  die  Old  Testament-church.  Thus  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  Samson  (especially  in  any  other 
respect  than  as  he  was  a  Nazarite)  was  a  type  of  Christ.  But, 
if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  success  he  sometimes  had  in  his 
skirmishes  with  the  Philistines,  was  a  type  of  Christ's  victories 
over  his  and  our  enemies ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear,  though  some 
have  extended  the  parallel  so  far,  that  his  carrying  me  door 
and  posts  of  the  gate  of  Gaza  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  before 
Hebron,  Judges  xvi.  3.  signifies  Christ's  resurrection.  But  it 
is  abominable,  when  any  one  supposes,  as  some  have  imwarily 
done,  that  his  loving  a  woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whose 
name  was  Delilah,  ver.  4.  was  a  type  of  Christ's  loving  the 
Gentile  church. 

But,  because  I  would  not  give  any  occasion  to  conclude  that 
I  have  light  thoughts  of  the  performance  of  some,  who  have 
explained  many  things,  which  they  call  types,  in  scripture,  with 
a  very  honest  and  good  design,  to  lead  the  world  into  the  know* 
ledge  of  several  great  gospeMruths ;  I  shall  take  leave  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  things,  which  were  plainly  designed,  in 
scripture,  to  be  types,  and  some  other,  which,  though  it  doth 
not  appear  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  Old  Tes* 
tament-church,  yet  they  may  be  accommodated  to  illustrate  or 
explain  some  doctrines  contained  in  the  gospel.  If  any  one  call 
these  methods  of  illustration,  types,  because  there  is  some  ana- 
logy or  resembl4nce  between  them  and  Christ,  or  the  benefits 
ofthe  covenant,  they  may  extend  their  illustrations  as  far  as 
they  please ;  I  will  not  contend  with  them.  It  is  not  their  say- 
ing, Uiat  such  and  such  things  are  similitudes,  by  which  Christ 
may  be  set  forth ;  but  their  asserting  that  these  similitudes  were 
designed  by  God,  to  be  ordinances  for  the  faith  of  his  church, 
to  lead  them  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  I  militate 
against,  when  I  suppose  that  some  are  chargeable  with  an  ex- 
treme, in  extending  this  matter  too  far,  which,  it  is  certain, 
many  have  done. 

But  this  may  give  occasion  to  enquire ;  when  we  may  deter- 
mine that  a  thing  is  designed,  by  God,  to  be  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  the  grace  of  the  covenant  i  To  this  I  answer, 

(1.)  As  to  what  respects  persons,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, personal  types,  though  I  cannot  say,  that  every  oney 
whose  life  and  actions  bear  a  very  great  resemblance  to  some 
things  that  are  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  a  type  of 
him,  in  any  other  aease,  than,  as  we  are  led,  by  d\e  analogy,  ox 
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resemblance  of  thrngs,  to  speak  of  it,  in  a  vray  of  accommoda- 
tion or  illustration ;  yet  we  have  some  directions  given  ua,  by 
which  we  may  conclude  some  persons  to  be  typea  of  Christ ; 
one  of  which  is,  when  he  is  called  by  their  name :  thus  our  Sa* 
viour's  being  called  David,  in  several  scriptures,  Hos.  iii.  5. 
Ezek*  xxxiv*  23.  and  David^a  often  speaking  in  the  Person  of 
our  Saviour,  in  several  of  his  Psalms,  seems  to  intimate,  that 
he  was  looked  upon,  by  ^e  church  in  his  day,  as  a  type  of 
Christ. 

Again,Mose8  seems  to  imply  as  much  concerning  himself,  wheo 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  Prophet^  whom  the  Lord  God  shtntU 
raise  up  from  among  their  brethren^  and  he  adds,  that  he  should 
be  like  unto  him,  and  consequently  typified  by  him,  Deut.  xviii* 
15»  and  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate  as  much,  when  he  com- 
pares Moses  and  Christ  together,  in  point  of  faithfulness,  that 
ihe  one  was  faithful  as  a  servant  in  God's  house,  the  other  as 
a  Son  over  his  own  house^  Heb«  iii»  2,  5,  6« 

Again,  when  any  remarkable  actions,  were  done  by  persons 
mentioned  in  scripture,  which  were  allowed  to  be  typical,  it 
follows,  from  thence,  that  the  person,  who  was  appointed  to  be 
God's  minister  in  doing  them,  was  a  t}'pe  of  Christ.  Thus  we 
may  conclude  Joshua  to  ha.ve  been  reckoned,  by  Israel,  a  type 
of  Christ,  in  leading  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  upon  the 
same  ground  that  they  had  to  look  upon  that  land,  as  a  type  of 
the  gospel-rest,  which  we  are  brought  to  by  Christ*  And,  for 
the  same  reason,  Solomon  might  be  called  a  type  of  Christ,  as 
he  built  the  temple,  which  was  reckoned,  by  the  Jews,  as  a  type^ 
of  God*8  presence,  in  a  way  of  grace  with  his  people ;  and  there 
are  other  passages,  that  might  be  referred  to  in  scripture,  which 
farther  prove  him  to  be  a  type  of  Christ** 

And  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  priests,  under  the 
law,  who  were  ministers  in  holy  things,  and  the  high  priest,  in 
a  way  of  eminency,  were  types  of  Christ ;  they  are  so  consi- 
dered in  the  explication  thereof,  given  in  the  epiade  to  the  He- 
brews^ and  they  farther  appear  to  be  so,  inasmuch  as  the  church 
had  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  their  ministry  was  ty? 
pical,  or  the  gifts,  or  sacrifices  that  they  offered,  wer^  types  of 
what  was  offered  by  Christ,  for  pur  iredemption*  And  this 
leads  us, 

(2.)  To  consider  those  types,  which  are  called  real,  or  things 
done,  as  being  ordinances  designed  to  signify  the  grace  of  the 
covenant*  These  were  either  occasional,  or  stated;  the  former 
whereof  were  designed  for  tjrpef,  at  those  times,  when  the 
things  were  performed*  But  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  were 
so  afterwards,  in  succeeding  ages ;  as  their  passing'  through^ ' 

*  Sec  Pidlf  bed.  the  tUle,  compared  vdtk  tke  eiibjecuimtter  of  the  PfOfm,  vhUH 
^epeakeefChrUtinthepereonofSokmon. 
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the  red  sea^  being  under  the  cl<md^  their  eating  manha  in  the 
wilderness,  and  drinking  water  that  came  out  of  the  rock.  All 
these  things,  are  expressly  mentioned,  by  the  apostle,  as  t)q>es, 
1  Cor*  X*  1,  3,  4*  compared  with  ver.  11*  and  we  may  add 
thereto  the  brazen  serpent^  which  wai  plainly  a  type  of  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  our  Sariour  applies  it  to  himself,  in  John  iii«  14* 
But  all  these  were  occasional  types,  which  were  ordinances  to 
^e  church  no  longer  than  the  action  was  continued. 

Again,  there  wt^re  other  things,  which  seemed  to  be  stand-* 
iug  types,  or  ordinances,  in  all  successive  ages,  till  Christ  the 
Antitype  came,  as  circumcision,  the  passover,  sacrifices,  and 
other  rites  of  worship,  used  in  the  temple  service ;  these  things 
being  expressly  mentioned,  in  scripture,  as  types,  we  have 
ground  to  determine  them  to  be  so«  Thus  concerning  the  cove^ 
nant  of  grace,  as  revealed  to  the  church  of  old. 

2.  iWe  are  now  to  consider,  that  the  method  which  God  took 
in  the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  under  the  Old 
Testament,  was  sufficient  to  build  up  his  elect  in  the  faith  of 
the  promised  Messiah.  There  were,  indeed,  many  types  given 
to  the  church,  but  these  would  not  have  led  them  into  the. 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  salvation  to  be  obtained  by  him,  un- 
less God  had  taken  some  method  to  explain  them ;  for  they  had 
not  a  natural  tendency  to  signify  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  coveniant  of  grace,  as  words  h^ve,  according  to  the  comr 
mon  sense  thereolV  ^o  make  known  the  ideas  they  convey :  but 
their  signification  was,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  in- 
stituted, or  annexed  to  them,  by  tbe  divine  appointment,  and 
many  of  them  had  not  the  least  resemblamce,  in  themselves,  of 
what  they  were  ordained  to  signify ;  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  explained*  For  we  may  say  the  same  thing 
of  a  type,  that  is  said  of  a  parable^  as  they  are  both  figurative 
representations  of  some  less  known  ideas,  that  aVe  designed  to 
be  conveyed  thereby ;  now  u  parable  is  styled,  ty  tjie  Psalmist, 
A  dark  saying'^  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  and,  by  the  prophet ''E;&ekiel, 
A  riddky  JEzek.  xvii.  2.  and  our  Saviour,  speaking  thereof,  in 
this  sense,  tells  his  disciples,  that  unto  them  it  waif  given  ta 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Godj  but  to  others  in  para" 
bles^  Luke  viii.  10.  and  they  are  elsewhere  opposed  to  a  plain 
way  of  speaking,  as  when  die  disciples  say,  Now  speakest  thou 
plainly^  and  speakest  no  proverby  or  parable^  John  xvi.  29*  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  margin ;  so  when  Nathan  reproved  David 
for  his  sin,  in  the  matter  of  Uriaii,  he  first  represented  it  by  a 
parable,  taken  from  the  rich  man^s  robbing  the  poor  man  of  his 
ewe-'hanby  which,  before  he  expldned  the  meaning  of  it,  was 
not  understood  by  him,  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 6.  But  when  he  told 
him.  Thou  art  the  man  intended  hereby,  it  was  as  evident  to 
bitti)  as  though  he  had  made  use  of  the  most  significant  words 
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RbteiDg  to  this  matter.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  types 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  they  would  have  been 
unintelligible,  had  there  been  no  explication  annexed  to  them^ 
whereby  the  spiritual  meaning  thereof  might  be  understood. 
And,  if  we  consider  them  as  a  part  of  religious  worship,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  that  consisted  only  in  some  bodily  exercises^ 
such  as  killing  of  beasts,  sprinkling  the  blood,  &c«  for  that  is 
IK)  part  of  religion,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  refers  to,  and  leads 
the  faith  of  those,  who  are  engaged  therein,  into  the  knowledge 
of  s<mie  things,  in  which  it  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

But  this  argument  having  been  insisted  on  elsewhere,"!^  and 
the  necessity  of  God's  leading  his  church  into  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  having  been  considered  and  proved,  from 
the  divine  goodness,  and  a  brief  account  having  been  given  of 
the  method  which  God  took  to  lead  them  into  it,  which  tends  to 
obviate  any  objection  that  might  be  made  against  it  we  shall 
only  observe,  at  present,  that  as  there  is  a  very  clear  explication 
given  hereof,  in  several  places  in  the  New  Testament,  so  there 
are  some  expressions  used  in  the  Old,  which  seem,  to  refer  to 
the  spiritual  meaning  thereof;  and,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the 
church  had  then  the  least  intimation  given  them,  either  by  some 
hints,  contained  in  scripture,  or  by  some  other  methods  of  re- 
vealing it,  that  there  was  a  spiritual  meaning  affixed  thereunto^ 
which  it  is  plain  there  was,  then  it  will  foUow,  that  they  might 
easily,  from  this  direction,  have  applied  this  to  particular  in* 
stances,  and  have  attained  a  vttj  great  degree  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  types  and  ordinances. 

That  dtis  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  they 
were  led  into  several  doctrines  relating  to  the  Messisdi,  and  the 
offices  that  he  was  to  execute  as  Mediator,  by  express  words^ 
and  they  must  be  given  up  to  a  very  great  degree  of  judicial 
blindness,  as  the  Jews  are  at  this  day,  if  they  could  not  under* 
stand  thereby  many  of  those  great  trudis,  which  relate  to  the 
way  of  salvation  by  Chrbt.  Now,  if  they  were  led  into  them, 
by  this  more  plain  method,  they  might  easily  accommodate  the 
typical  ordinances  thereunto,  and  accordingly  the  one  would 
be  a  key  to  the  other:  thus,  when  they  were  told  of  the  Mes«* 
stah's  bearing'  the  iniquity  of  his  people,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
does,  or  of  the  Lord^s  laying  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  aU,  Isa* 
liii.  4,  6.  they  might  easily  understand  that  the  same  thing  was 
signified  by  some  rites  used  in  sacrificing,  as  when  the  priest 
was  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  before  he  slew 
iU  and  its  being,  upon  this  occasion,  said  to  bear  the  inijuitif 
of  the  congregation^  Lev.  iv.  4.  compared  with  chap.  xvi.  21, 
32.  therefore  they  could  not  be  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  spiritviol, 

*  Secret, I pB^epS^iQ. 
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neansDg  thereof*  And,  when  we  read  ebewheit  such  expres* 
sio&s,  as  pkdnly  refer  to  the  thing  signified,  by  some  cereliio^ 
nial  ordinances,  viz*  The  circumcision  of  the  heart j  Deut.  xxx* 
6*  The  cahee  of  the  lipSj  Htis*  isrr*  2.  The* sacrifice  of  thtmis^ 
gtoinr^  PsaL  czvi.  17*  and  many  other  passages  of  the  like  na- 
ture, It  caimot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  diey  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it ;  and  therefore  these  types  and  ordinances  were, 
in  an  objective  way,  sufficient  to  buUd  them  up  in  die  faith  of 
the  Messiah. 

This  being  considered,  it  may  very  evidently  be  inferred, 
from  hence,  that  diey  had  full  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal 
]^e,  as  it  is  farther  observed ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose,  with  some  of  the  Pelagians  and  Soctnians,  that  they 
might  be  saved  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  nor,  widi  the 
Papists,  that  they  were  incapable  of  salvation^  till  Christ  came 
and  preached  to  them  after  his  death,  and  so  discharged  diem 
from  the  prison,  in  which  they  were  detained ;  nor  with  some 
among  the  Protestants,  who  extend  the  bondi^  of  the  QUA 
Testament-church  so  far,  as  though  they  were  not  fully  justi- 
fied, but  lay  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God«  This 
we  often  meet  with  m  the  writings  of  many,  who,  in  other  re- 
spects, explain  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  grace  in  a  vety 
unexceptionable  way.  And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  what  is 
^  wdl  known,  by  those  who  live  in  the  United  Netherlands,  that 
this  matter  has  been  debated  with  so  much  warmth  in  those 
parts,  that  it  has  occasioned  divisions  and  mbunderstandings 
among  divines,  who,  in  other  respects,  have  a^ered  to,  ami 
well  defended  the  dootrines  of  the  gospel,  against  those  who 
have  opposed  them.  The  judicious  and  learned  Cocceius,  whom 
I  cannot  but  mention  with  the  greatest  respect,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been,  and  is  now,  followed 
by  many  divines,  in  those  particular  modes  of  exphuningthis 
doctrine,  which  he  makes  use  of:  his  sentiments,  indeed,  about 
this  matter,  were  not  wholly  new ;  but  having  written  com- 
mentaries on  several  parts  of  seriptuve,  he  takes  occasimi  to 
explain  great  numbers  of  texts,  agreeably  to  that  particular 
scheme,  which  he  maintains ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
runs  great  lengths,  in  explaining  what  he  reckons  to  be  scrip- 
ture-t3rpes  and  predictions,  and  thereby  gives  great  scope  to 
his  imagination  on  the  other  hand,  he  extends  the  terror, 
bondage,  and  darkness^  which  the  church  was  under,  during 
the  legal  dispensation,  farther  than  can  well  be  justiiied,  and 
advances  several  things  in  defending  and  explaining  his  scheme, 
which  many  divines,  who  do  not  give  into  ms  way  of  thinking, 
have  excepted  against. 

Instead  of  making  but  two  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  acc(H'dmg  to  the  commonly*  received  opinion^  he  sup' 
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pofics  that  Aare  were  tkoree; *  luuDody,  die  first  from  Go<P« 
nviiig  the  promise  to  our  first  parents,  immediately  a£ter  they 
mU,  relating  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  should  break  the 
aerpent's  head,  to  his  delivering  the  law  firom  mount  Sinai ; 
which  dispensation  had  nothing  of  terror,  or  bondage,  in  it,  any 
more  than  the  dispensation  which  we  are  under  i  and  he  ^p^ 
poses,  that  the  church  had  clearer  discoveries  of  Christ,  and 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  than  they  had  alter  Moses's 
time.    The  second  dispensation  was,  that  which  took  placa 
\rhcn  God  gave  Israel  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  which  he 
fgeskocsMy  describes  as  a  yoke,  which  they  could  hardly  bear; 
and  sometimes  as  a  curse,  a  rigorous  dispensation^  in  which 
there  was  a  daily  remembrance  of  sin  *<  and  the  reason  of  God'a 
exercising  this  severity,  and  shutting  them  up  in  a  judicial 
w^,  under  terror,  darkness,  and  bondage,  was,  because  they 
revolted  from  him^  by  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  a  litde  be- 
fore the  law  was  gpiven ;  upon  which  occasion,  God  put  a  vaU 
upon  his  ordinances,  covered  the  mysteries  of  die  gospel  by 
types,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  lead  them  into  me  mean* 
ing  thereof,  which  as  was  befi^re  observed,  would  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  darkness,  as  to  the  great  doc- 
trines that  were  signified  by  these  types  and  ordinances  of  the* 
ceremonial  law.    And  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  meaning  of 
what  the  apostle  says,  concerning  the  double  vail;  one  put  on 
the  things  themselves,  the  other,  on  the  hearts  of  the  Jews ; 
and  both  these  w^re  .typified  by  the  vail,  which  Moses  put  over 
hi$face^%Cm.  iii.  tZ^^lS^  and  this  darkness  was  attended 
wim  distress  and  terror  of  conscience,  whereby  they  were,  as 
the  aposde  says  elsewhere,  AU  their  Hfe^time  Buhject  to  bonr 
dage^  Heb*  ii«  15.  which  they  explain,  concerning  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  leg^  dispensation.    And  they  add, 
that  all  this  continued  as  long  as  thk  dispensation  lasted,  ix  till 
St  was  succeeded  by  the  third,  wz*  the  gospelrdispenaation, 
wluch  we  are  under,  whereby  the  church  was  delivered  from 
this  yoke,  which  neithar  thetf^  not  their  fathers^  were  able  to 
tear*    But  that  whiciy[  would  take  occasion  to  except  against, 
in  this  Scheme,  is, 

1.  They  seem  to  make  the  terror,  bondage,  and  darkness, 
which  the  church  was  under,  greater  than  diey  ought  to  do; 
for,  1  humbly  conceive,  all  those  scriptures,  which  they  rfdfer 
to  for  the  proof  hereof,  are  to  be  taken,  not  ^  in  an  absolute, 
but  a  comparative  sense.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  this  dis- 
pensation was  less  bright  and  comfortable,  than  the  present 
dispensation,  which  we  are  imder,  is ;  and  another  thing  to  say, 

*  The  first,  he  and  hitfoBevers  caHf  Oeconomlft  promi^siontSj  or,  ante-kgalis 
thetteond,  Oieconomia  tefftlki;  <Ae  rAtr^  Oeconomu  evtngieHca. 
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that  it  was  so  dark  and  comfordess,  as  they  generally  represent 
it  to  be* 

2.  I  cannot  but  think ,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the 
church  of  Israel  had  a  clearer  discerning  of  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  than  these  divines  would  al- 
low them  to  have  had ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  vail,  that  waa 
upon  their  hearts,  principally  respected  a  part  of  them,  and 
that  in  some  particular  ages,  not  m  every  age  of  the  Jewish 
church ;  for  some  of  the  Old  Testament-saints  seem  to  have 
discovered  a  great  degree  of  light  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 

B;l,  as  appears  more  especially  from  several  of  the  Psalms  of 
avid,  and  some  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

3.  Whatever  degree  of  judicial  blindness  and  darkness  the 
church  of  the  Jews  might  be  exposed  to  for  sin,  it  does  not  so 
fully  appear  that  this  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  them, 
lor  worshipjMng  the  golden  calf  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  Sinai: 
but  there  were  several  instances  of  idolatry  and  apostacy  from 
God,  that  gave  occasion  thereunto,  which,  when  they  repent- 
ed of,  and  were  reformed  from,  the  eflpects  of  his  wrath  were 
taken  away ;  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  cere- 
monial law  was  given,  at  first,  as  a  yoke,  or  curse,  laid  on  them 
*for  this  sin  in  particular. 

4»  We  are  not  to  extend  the  bondage  and  darkness  thereof 
ao  far,  with  respect  to  any  of  them,  as  to  suppose,  that,  ui)der 
that  dispensation,  they  had  not  full  remission  of  sin ;  for  the 
contrary  hereto  seems  to  be  contained  in  several  scriptures ;  as 
when  it  is  said,  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  isforgiveny 
whose  sin'is  covered^  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  im* 
futeth  not  iniquity  y  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2.  and,  There  is  forgiveness 
with  thee^  that  thou  mayest  be  frared^  PsueJ.  cxxx.  4.  and  else- 
where, ThoUy  Lordy  art  goody  and  ready  toforgive^  and  plen^ 
ieousin  mercy ^  to  all  that  call  upon  thee;  and  thou  hastforgro^ 
en  the  iniquity  of  thy  people^  thou  hast  covered  all  their  sin^ 
FsaL  Ixxxvi.  5.  and  Ixxxv.  2.  and  elsewhere.  Who  is  a  God 
HAe  unto  thee  J  that  pardoneth  iniquity ,  and  passeth  by  the  trans* 
gression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritag^  He  retaineth  not  his 
anger  for  ever^  because  he  delighteth  m  mercy.  He  will  turn 
again^  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us  ;  he  will  subdue  our  im» 
quities;  and  thou  xuilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea^  Micah.  vii*  18,  19. 

These,  and  such-like  scriptures,  seem  so  plainly  to  over- 
throw this  part  of  their  scheme,  that  they  are  obliged,  in  de- 
fence thereof,  to  understand  them  all,  as  containing  nothing 
else,  but  a  prediction  of  that  blessedness,  which  the  New  Tes* 
tamept-church  should  receive,  and  not  as  a  privilege  that  was 
enjoyed  under  the  legal  dispensation,  which  I  cannot  but  think 
to  be  an  evasive  perversion  of  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  but 
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XM>W  referred  to,  and  others  of  the  like  nature ;  for  it  is  plain 
that  the  apostle,  referring  to  one  of  them,  to  wit,  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  in  Rom.  iv.  6.  compared  with  ver.  9.  says,  that 
therein  David  describes  the  blessedness  that  cometh  not  on  the 
circumcision  only^  that  is,  not  only  on  the  Jews,  but  on  the  vn*. 
eircumcision  also^  that  is,  the  gospel-church;  which  is  a  plain 
argument,  that  this  blessedness,  Uiat  accompanies  forgivenest, 
-vras  a  privilege,  that  the  Old  Testament-church  enjoyed,  and 
not  barely  a  promise  of  what  the  New  Testament-church  was 
'<ta  expect :  a*  J.  was  the  Old  Testament-church  the  only  bleat* 
cd  persons  m  enjoying  forgiveness  f  No,  says  he,  as' they  for- 
merly  enjoyed  it,  we  who  believe,  are  partakers  of  the  same 
privilege. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  in  consistency  with  this 
scheme,  thdy  entertain  some  unwarrantable  notions  about  the 
justification  of  the  Old  Testament  church.  Some  say,  that  it 
was  less  full ;  others,  which  is  a  more  unguarded  way  of  speak* 
ing,  that  it  was  less  true ;  ^  and,  agreeably  hereunto,  they  sup- 
pose, that  they  had  no  other  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  justifies* 
uon,  but  as  implying  in  it  the  divine  forbearance,  or  not  pun- 
ishing sin ;  though  they  had  a  perpetual  dread  that  it  would  be 
punished  at  last,  and  no  comfortable  sense  of  the  forgiveness ' 
thereof.f  But  this  is  certainly  an  extending  the  terror  and 
bondage  of  that  dispensation  farther  than  we  have  just  ground, 
from  scripture,  to  do,  whatever  turns  they  give  to  several 
scriptures  in  defence  thereof;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude, 
as  it  is  oMerved  in  this  answer,  that  the  Old  Testament-church 
h^A  full  remission  of  sins,  as  well  as  eternal  salvation. 

II.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  ad- 
ministered under  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  dispensa- 
tion thereof,  that  we  are  under  and  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  by  way  of  eminency,  we  call  the  gospel- 
dispensation;  concerning  which  it  ist)bserved, 

*  Minus  plena,  or  minus  Tent 

f  Fvr  the  proof  of  tkiif  thnf  rflen  refer  to  that  ocripture  in  Bom.  ill  25.  t»  whidh 
it  io  oaidf  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  to  decUre  bis  righte- 
ousness, for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through,  or  afier,  the  foroear* 
ance,  of  God,  -which  they  ouppote  to  contain  an  intimation  of  the  pHvilege  xMch 
the  g'otpel'Chvrch  enjoged,  namely,  rendoeion  of  tint  f  itohertao,  under  the  legal  diO' 
penoation^  there  v>aa  nothing  eloe  apprehended  by  them,  but  the  forbearance  of  Godi 
00  that  the  Old  Testament'Church  had  Ttofnen  tt(uutfiim  i  the  JVeto  Tettament  churchy 
aftrn  \  and  they  all  tuppote,  that  they  looked  upon  Christ  as  Pide-jussor,  and  not 
Expromissor,  -which  are  termo  uoed  in  the  dwt  law  ;  the  former  of -which  oignifien  a 
pereorfo  vndertaking  to  be  a  surety,  and,  at  the  oame  time,  leaving  the  creditor  at 
hi»  liberty  to  exact  the  debt,  either  of  him,  or  the  debtor  hintelft  -whereao.  Expro- 
missor, tigmfieo,  a  penon^t  undertaking  to  be  a  ourety,  in  oofvM and  large  a  oenoe, 
.  at  that,  by  virtue  hereof,  the  ^cbtor  it  dioeharged  Therefore,  oince  they  did  not, 
.^^  so  clearly,  know  that  Ood  -would  discharge  them,  by  virtue  of  Christ s  undertaking 
'^  tQbea  Surest  but  concluded  that  he  might  exact  the  debt,  either  ofUm,  or  them  / 
this  vas  the  foundation  of  thst  terror  aa4bondag9p  which  they  vere  perpetually  mb^ 
Jeeito. 
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1.  That  it  began  when  Christ,  the  Substance,  was  exhibit* 
ed.  He  is  called  the  Substance  thereof,  without  any  particu- 
lar limitation  of  the  word ;  and  therefore  we  may  understand 
thereby,  either  that  he  was  the  Substance  of  the  ceremonial 
krw,  as  all  the  promises  and  types  thereof  had  a  peculiar  re* 
ilerence  to  him;  and,  as  the  apostle  sap,  To  htm  give  all  the 
prophets  witness^  Acts  x.  43*  or  else  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  Substance  of  the  New  Testament-dispensation,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Christ  crucified^  as  the  principal  thing  wiiich  he  de- 
termined to  know^  or  msist  on,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
and  that  with  good  reason,  since  all  gospel-doctrines  were  de- 
signed to  lead  us  to  him,  and  set  forth  his  glory,  as  the  Foun- 
tain and 'Author  of  our  salvation,  1  Cor.  i.  2d*  chap.  ii.  2. 
And  both  the  seals  of  the  new  covenant,  namely,  Baptism,  and 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  signify  that  salvation  which  we  enjoy,  or 
hope  for,  by  Christ,  our  consecration  to  him,  and  communion 
with  him :  thus  he  is  truly  styled  the  substance  of  both  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  covenant ;  the  former  looked  forward,  and 
pointed  out  Christ  to  come,  as  the  object  of  the  church's  de- 
sire and  expectation;  the  latter  represents  him  as  being  come, 
and  so  the  object  of  our  joy  and  thankfulness,  for  the  blessings 
which  he  has  procured  for  us. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  when  it  was  that  the  New 
Testament-dispensation  commenced,  which  is  here  said  to  be 
upon  Christ's  being  exhibited.  Christ's  exhibition  implies  in 
it,  either  his  public  appearing  when  he  was  made  ftesh,  and 
dwelt  amongst  us,  or  else  it  has  a  particular  respect  to  the  time 
when  he  first  entered  on  his  jpublic  ministry  and  went  about 
doing  good,  confirming  his  mission  by  uncontested  miracles  : 
this  he  did  immediately  after  his  baptism,  whereby  he  appear- 
ed to  be  the  Person^  whose  coming  the  prophets  had  foretold, 
and  whom  John  the  Baptist  had  pointed  at,  and  given  the 
world  ground  to  expect  that  he  would  immediately  shew  him- 
self, in  a  public  manner  to  them  which  he  did  accordingly. 
This  appearing  of  Christ,  was  like  the  sun's  rising  after  anight 
of  darkness,  and  therefore,  in  some  respects,  the  gospel-dis- 
pensation might  be  said'  to  begin  then;  nevertheless,  m  pro- 
priety of  speaking,  it  could  not  be  said  fully  to  commence  till 
Christ's  resurrection :  then  it  was  that  the  ceremonial  law  ceas- 
ed, all  the  types  and  ordinances  thereof  having  had  their  ac- 
complishment in  him.  Thus  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  first 
of  Christ's  being  cut  off\  and  thereby  confirming  the  covenanty 
and  then  of  the  sacr^ce  and  oblation^s  ceasing^  Dan.  ix.  26, 
27.  and,  when  that  dispensation  was  at  an  end,  the  gospel 
dispensation  immediately  succeeded  it.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider, 
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'  2«  How  these  two  dispensations  difFen  They  were,  indeed, 
the  Mine  for  substance,  both  before  and  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  as  was  before  observed,  when  we  considered  that  the 
.covenant  of  grace,  notwithstanding  the  different  dispensations 
thereof,  is  but  one.  And  this  farther  appears,  in  that  the  bles*- 
sings  promised  therein  were  the  same,  to  wit,  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  compleat  salvation  by  him« 
He  was  the  Mediator  and  Fountain  of  all  that  happiness  which 
his  people  enjoyed,  either  before  or  after  his  incarnation; 
nevertheless,  the  way  of  administering  this  covenant,  imder 
the  gospel  dispensation,  differs  from  its  former  way ; 

(1.)  In  that  it  was,  before  this,  predicted  and  signified,  that 
Christ  should  come,  and  therefore  the  Old  Testament-church 
"vraited  for  his  smpearing ;  and  accordingly  they  are  represent- 
ed as  saying.  Until  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  fee  awayi 
turtle  my  behved^  and  be  thou  like  a  roe^  or  a  young  hart  upon 
the  mountains  of  Bethery  Cant.  ii.  1 7.    But  the  New  Tesu- 
ment-church  adores  and  magnifies  him,  as  having  appeared 
to  put  aumy  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  and  fully  accom« 
plish  the  work  of  our  redemption  diereby  j  and,  in  the  preach* 
ingof  the  gospel,  he  is  represented  as  having  abolished  death^ 
md  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lights  and  done  every  thing 
for  us  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  our  redemption.    And 
this  is  also  signified  by  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, 
Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  though  they  may  be 
justly  called  gospel-types,  or  external  signs  of  Christ,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  yet  they  differ  fiom  the 
types  under  the  ceremonial  law,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  them, 
but  in  that  they  refer  to  the  work  of  redemption,  as  fully  ac- 
complished by  him,  which  the  ceremonial  law  could  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  said  to  have  done. 

(2.)  The  gospel-dispensation  differs  from  the  legal,  and  v&rf 
much  excels  it,  as  grace  and  salvation  is  therein  held  forth  in 
more  fulness,  evidence,  and  efficacy,  to  all  nations.  This  is 
founded  on  what  the  apostle  says,  2  Cor.  iii.  7-«-ll.  wheh  com- 
paring the  two  dispensations  together,  he  calls  one  the  minis*^ 
tration  of  deaths  or  condemnation^  and  describes  it,  as  that  which 
is  now  done  awayj  which  while  it  continued,  was  ghriousf 
the  other  he  calls,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit^  or  ofrighte* 
ousness^  and  speaJLS  of  it,  as  excelling  in  glory.  Whether  the 
former  is  styled,  The  ministration  of  deaths  because  of  the 
terrible  manner  in  which  the  law  was  given  from  mount  Sinai, 
upon  which  occasion  the  people  said  to  Mosea  Let  not  God 
speak  with  us^  in  such  a  way,  any  more^  lest  we  die;  or  whe* 
uier  it  respects  the  many  curses  and  threatenings,  denounced 
in  that  dispensation,  to  deter  the  people  from  sin,  we  will  not 
determine :  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  s^osde  speaks  of  the  gos^ 
Vol.  II.  E  e 
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pel«dispensation,  as  excelling  in  gloiy^  which  is  the  ptincipal 
thing  we  are  n6w  to  consider,  and  this  it  might  be  said  to  do^ 

1st  J  As  grace  and  salvation  are  therein  held  forth  with  great* 
er  clearness,  or  evidence.  This  we  may  truly  say  without 
supposing  the  legal  dispensation  to  be  so  dark,  as  that  none  of 
the  church,  in  any  age  thereof,  could  see  Christ,  and  the  way 
of  salvation  by  him,  to  be  signified  by  any  of  its  types  or  or* 
dinances«  We  may  observe,  that  when  the  apostle  speaks  of 
this  dispensation,  he  does  not  say  absolutely  that  it  bad  Ho 
glory,  but  that  it  had  no  glory  in  this  respect  by  reason  oh  or 
compared  with,  the  glory  tliat  excelleth.  Now  the  gospel-dis- 
pensation excels  the  legal,  as  to  its  clearness,  or  fulness  of  evi- 
dence, in  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions,  or  the 
making  good  of  the  promises  of  redemption  and  salvation  by 
Christ,  affords  greater  evidence  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 
blessings,  than  the  bare  giving  the  promise^  could  be  ssiid  to 
do;  for  diough  one  gave  them  the  expectation,  the  other  put 
them  into  the  actual  possession  thereof,  when  Christ  die  Sub- 
stance, was,  as  was  before  observed,  exhibited^  and  the  cere- 
monial law  had  its  accomplishment  in  him* 

2dly^  Under  the^  gospel-dispensation,  grace  and  salvation  re- 
vealed therein,  are  attended  wjth  greater  efficacy;  for  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament-church  were  not  so  much 
disposed;  as  they  ought,  especially  in  some  ages  thereof,  to 
enquire  into,  or  endeavour  ta  attain  a  clearer  discerning  of  the. 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  institutions,  through  the 
blindness  of  their  minds,  and  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  so 
the  effect  and  consequence  hereof,  was  answerable  thereunto, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  but  a  small  remnant  of  them,  who  ob- 
tained mercy  to  be  faithful,  who  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  day, 
and  embraced  the  promises  which  they  beheld  afar  off;  where- 
as, in  the  gospel*dispensation,  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  free 
course^  and  was  more  eminently  glorified  in  those  places  where 
it  was  made  known :  but  this  will  tarther  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, 

3d/y,  That  it  excelled  in  glory,  in  regard  of  the  extent  there- 
of; for  it  was  under  this  dispensation  diat  that  promise  was  to 
have  its  accomplishment,  that  Christ  should  be  a  light  to  the 
.  Gentiks^  and  God's  sahation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth,  Isa* 
xlix.  6.  or  that  God  would  destroy  the  face  of  the  covering  cast 
-over  all  people,  and  the  vail  that  was  spread  over  all  nations^ 
chap.  XXV.  7*  It  was  then  that  a  commission  was  given  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  Mark  xvi,  15.  or  that  Christ 
should  be  preached  unto  the  Gentiles  and  believed  on  in  f  the 
world,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  In  this  respect,  the  gospel-dispensation 
certainly  excelleth  in  glory,  and  it  is  owing  hereunto  diat  we 
ctgby,  at  present^  this  invaluable  privilege.    But  if  this  present 
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dispensation  be  only  reckoned  the  dawn  and  twilight,  or  the 
beginning  of  that  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  at  Christ's  se- 
cond coming,  as  grace  is  soipetimes  styled  glory  begun ;  or  if 
the  aposde's  description  of  it,  when  he  says,  that  wc  ate  come 
unto  the  heavenly  Jerusalem^  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels^  to  the  general  aesembh/  and  church  of  the  first^born^  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  Heb.  xii.  22,  23*  con- 
tains an  intimation,  that  the  glory,  which  still  remains  to  be  re- 
vealed, is  nothing  else  but  the  perfection  of  this  present  dis* 
pensation,  that  we  may  conclude  that  it  far  excelleth  all  othera 
m  glory* 

From  what  has  been  said,  in  comparing  the  former,  and  pre* 
sent  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  we  may  infer* 

[1*]  The  care  of  God  extended  to  his  church,  in  all  the  ages 
thereof;  so  that  he  never  left  them  without  the  means  of  grace, 
i^hich,  how  various  soever  they  have  been  as  to  the  matter  of 
them,  have  yet  tended  to  answer  the  sanie  end,  namely,  lead' 
ing  the  church  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ* 

[2. j  We  may  farther  infer  the  necessity  of  external  and  visi- 
ble worship,  which  the  church  was  never  wholly  destitute  of, 
for  then  it  would  have  ceased  to  have  been  a  church ;  and  also 
the  necesisity  of  divine  revelation,  as  to  what  respects  the  way  of 
salvation  by  Christ ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  conclude,  that 
the  church  was,  at  any  time,  without  some  beams  of  gospel* 
light  shining  into  it,  or  that  they  were  left,  as  the  Heathen  are, 
to  seek  the  Lord^  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  as  the  s^s« 
tie  speaks.  Acts  xvii«  27*  or  that,  before  the  gospel-dispensa- 
tion commenced,  salvation  was  to  be  obtained,  by  adhering  to 
the  light  and  dictates  of  nature,  w^hich  discovers  nothing  of  the 
way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  that  remission  of  sin;, 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  through  him* 

[3*]  Christ's  having  been  revealed  to,  and  consequently 
known  by  the  Old  Testament  church,  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, may  give  some  light  to  our  understanding  what  we  often 
read  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  persons  believing  in 
him,  upon  his  working  of  miracles,  or  using  some  other  me- 
thods to  convince  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  read  of  any  particular  discovery  made  to 
them  relating  to  the  glory  of  his  Person,  and  offices,  and  the 
design  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  which  was  necessary  to 
their  believing  him,  in  a  saving  way,  to  be  the  Messiah*  Thus 
when  he  converted  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by  revealing  him- 
self to  be  that  Prophet,  whom  the  church  expected,  when  he 
told  her  some  of  the  secret  actions  of  her  life,  she  immediately 
believed  in  him,  John  iv*  18, 19,  29.  and  many  of  her  fellow- 
citizens  believed  on  him,  upon  the  report  that  she  gave  them^ 
hereof,  ven  39»  and,  when  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  man  that 
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was  bom  blulid,  he  only  asked  him  this  questioOf  Dost  thmt  be^ 
lieve  on  the  S6n  of  God?  and  then  dispovers  that  he  was  the 
Person;  and  it  immediately  follows,  that  he  believed  and  xvor^ 
chipped  hinty  John  ix.  35^  37^  38*  And  there  were  many  other 
instances  of  die  lil^e  nature  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
persons  belieyed  in  Christ,  before  he  gave  them  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  design  in  coming  into  the  world,  barely  upon  his 
working  miracles,  which  gave  them  a  conviction  that  be  waa 
the  Messiah;  whereas  faith  supposes  not  only  a  conviction 
that  Christ  ;s  the  Messiah,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  Persoui 
^d  the  offices  he  wac^  to  execute  as  such.  Inis  may  very  ea* 
sily  be  accounted  fpr,  by  supposing  that  the  Jews  had  been  be* 
fore  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  they  wanted  no 
new  discovenes  hereof;  accordingly  they  believed  in  him,  and 
worshipped  him,  as  being  induced  hereunto,  by  those  intima- 
tions tnat  ivere  given  to  them,  under  the  Old-Testament  dis** 
pensation,  that  the  Messiah,  whenever  he  appeared,  would  be 
the  Object  of  faith  and  wqr^hip* 

[4.]  Since  the  gospel  i^  more  clearly  preached  under  diis 
present  dispensation,  than  it  was  before;  this  tends  to  aggra<v 
vate  the  sin  of  those  who  despise  Christ,  as  revealed  therein, 
as  our  Saviour  says.  This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come 
into  the  worlds  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  lights  because 
their  deeds  are  evil^  chap.  iii.  19.  Before  our  Saviour's' incar*? 
nation,  the  Old  Testaincntrchurch  might  be  said  to  reject  the 
covenant  of  promise,  or  not  regard  the  gospe)  contained  there* 
in ;  but,  under  the  New  Testament-dispensation,  sinners  reject 
the  covenant  of  grace,  as  confirmed,  ratified,  and  sealed,  by  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the  aposde  says.  Count  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified^  an  unholy  things  and 
therefore  are  thought  worthy  of  much  sorer  punishmpit^  }leb« 
X.  29. 

Quest.  XXXVI,  Who  is  the  Mediator  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  ? 

Aksw.  The  only  mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  being  the  eternal  Son  of  Ck>d,  of 
one  substance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  became  man,  and  so  was  and  continues  to  be  God  and 
Man,  in  two  enure  distinct  natures,  and  one  Person  for  ever* 

Quest.  XXX  VII*  Ifow  did  Christy  being  God^  became  Man  P 

Avsw.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  Man  by  tiding  to 
hfxoself  a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  aoul,  being  cqiiceive4 
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by  &e  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost»  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgiii 
Mary,  of  her  substance,  and  bom  of  her,  yet  without  sin* 

^I^EXT  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  its  various  adminis* 
Jl^  trations,  we  have,  in  some  following  answers,  an  account 
ot  the  Mediator  thereof,  who  is  set  foith  in  the  glory  of  his 
Person ;  the  offices  that  he  executes,  and  the  estate  in  which 
he  either  was,  or  is,  together  with  those  accessions  of  ^lory, 
with  which  he  shall  perform  the  last  part  of  his  work  m  the 
close  of  time*  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  consti- 
tution of  his  Person,  as  God-man,  Mediator ;  and  here, 

I.  He  is  set  forth  as  the  only  Mediator  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  How  we  are  to  understand  his  being  Mediator,  has 
been  already  considered  *,  and  it  was  observed,  that  he  did 
not  make  peace,  by  intreating,  that  God  would  remit  the  debt, 
without  giving  that  satisfaction,  which  was  necessary  to  be 
made,  for  the  securing  the  glory  of  the  divine  justice*  Herein 
we  militate  against  the  Socinians,  who  suppose  him  to  be  sty-* 
led  a  Mediator,  only  because  he  made  known  unto  the  world 
those  new  laws  contained  in  the  gospel,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  obey,  as  a  condition  of  God's  being  reconciled  to  us;  and 
giving  us  a  pattern  of  obedience  in  his  conversation ;  and,  in  the 
close  thereof,  confirming  his  doctrine  by  his  death ;  and  then 
^  interceding  with  God,  that,  on  these  terms,  he  would  accept  of 
,  ^s,  without  any  regard  to  the  glory  of  his  justice,  which  he  is 
no  farther  concerned  about,  than  by  prevailing  that  it  would  de- 
sist  from  the  demands  which  it  might  have  made,  and  so  pardon 
sin  without  satisfaction;  But  this  is  direcdycontnuy  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  scripture,  which  represents  him  vis  giving  his  life  a  nm-^ 
8om  for  many^  Matt.  xx»  2S.  upon  which  account  it  is  said  he 
made  peace  thrmigh  the  blocdof  his  cross^  Col.  i/20.  and  that 
God  brought  him  again  from  the  dead  through  the  bhod  of  the 
everlasting  covenant^  as  the  God  ofpeace^  Heb.  xiii.  20.  and,  at 
the  ssene  time,  appeared  to  be  a  God  of  infinite  holiness  and 
justice,  and  Christ  a  Mediator  of  satisfaction  :  But  this  will  he 
farther  considered,  when  we  speak  concerning  his  Priesdy 
office  f. 

That  whidi  we  shall,  at  present,  observe  is,  that  he  is  styled 
the  only  Mediator :  Thus  it  is  said.  There  is  one  Mediator  be'* 
txveen  God  and  men^  The  man  Christ  Jesus^  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Iq 
diis  we  expose  the  Papists,  who  greatly  derogate  from  the  glo« 
ry  of  Christ  by  pretending  that  the  angels,  and  glorified  saints, 
are  mediators  ot  intercession,  and  that  they  not  only  oiFer  up 
supplications  to  God  in  the  behalf  of  men  here  on  earth,  but 
with  them  diey  present  their  own  merits,  as  though  Christ^ 
•  Set  pMgft  2T9.  Vol.  I.  f  See  ifuett,  jdiv. 
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redemption  and  intercession  had  not  been  sufficient  without 
them;  and  accordingly  a  great  part  of  their  worship  consists 
in  desiring  that  these  good  offices  may  be  performed  by  them, 
on  their  behalf,  which  I  cannot  but  conclude  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  Jirst^  or,  at  least,  let  them  put  never  so  fair  colours  up- 
on it,  of  the  second  commandment  i  which  will  be  farther  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place*  t 

The  scriptures  they  bring,  in  defence  of  this  practice,  are  I 

nothing  to  their  purpose.     For  whenever  an  angel  is  said  to  j 

intercede  for  men,  as  it  is  expressed.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  an"  \ 

ewered  and  said^  O  Lord  of  hoats^  how  long  vnU  thou  not  haoe 
mercy  on  Jeruaalem^  and  on  the  cities  ofjudah  f  Zech.  i.  12. 
or  to  be  the  object  of  their  prayers,  or  supplications,  as  Jacob 
says,  The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil^  bless  the  ladsy 
Gen*  xlviii.  16*  no  other  person  is  intended  hereby  but  Christ 
the  angel  of  the  covenant*  Another  scripture,  which  they  bring 
to  the  same  purpose,  is  that,  in  which  Moses  says,  Remember 
Abraham^  JsftaCy  and  Jsraely  thy  servants^  Exod*  xxxii*  13* 
which 'they  miserably  pervert ;  for  Moses  does  not  desire  that 
God  would  hear  the  prayers  that  these  saints  made  to  him  in 
the  behalf  of  his  church ;  but  that  he  would  remember  the  co- 
venant that  he  made  with  them,  and  so  accomplish  the  promi* 
ses  thereof,  by  bestowing  the  blessings  that  his  people  then 
stood  in  nped  of* 

And  there  are  two  other  scriptures  that  are  often  cited  by 
the  Papists^  to  this  purpose,  which,  they  think,  can  hardly  be 
taken  in  any  other  sense  ;  one  is  in  Bev*  v.  8*  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  four  beasts^  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  doxtm  before 
the  Lamby  having  every  one  of  them  harps^  and  golden  vials  full 
cfodoursy  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints;  and  the  other  is  in 
chap*  viii*  3*  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar^ 
iaving  i^  golden  censer  ;  and  there  'was  given  unto  him  much 
incense^  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints^ 
upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne*  It  must  be 
allowed,  that  there  are  many  passages,  in  this  book,  which  are 
hard  to  be  understood ;  but  there  are  none  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  faith,  or  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  sense 
they  give  of  these  scriptm^es  is ;  and  therefore  we  must  enquire, 
whether  they  may  not  be  understood  otherwise  by  us  ?  It  is 
said,  indeed,  the  four  beasts^  and  four  and  twenty  elders^  had 
golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  tf  saints  ,•  but 
it  is  not  fully  determined  whether,  by  these  beasts  and  elders, 
are  intended  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  ot  men  on  eardi*  If  it 
is  only  an  emblematical  representation  of  those  prayers  that  are 
directed  to  God  from  the  church  in  this  world,  it  is  nothing  to 
their  purpose*  But  we  will  suppose  that,  by  these  beasts  and 
eldersy  here  spoken  of,  who  fell  doxvn  before  the  Lamb,  ase  meant 
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the  inhabitants  of  heaven  :  nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  imder- 
ataftd,  that  they  are  represented  as  praying  for  the  saints  here 
on  earth ;  for  the  golden  vials  full  of  odours  y  are  only  an  emblem 
of  the  pra)rers  that  are  put  up  by  the  saints  here  on  earth,  which 
God  accepts  of,  or  smells  a  sweet  savour  in,  as  perfumed  with 
odours  of  Christ's  righteousness.  Hiis  may  be  illustrated  by 
those  political  emblems,  that  are  used  in  public  solemnities ; 
such  as  the  coronation  of  kings,  in  which  the  regalia  are  carried 
by  the  prime  ministers  of  state,  not  to  signify  that  they  have 
any  branch  of  kingly  dignity  belonging  to  them :  but  the  whole 
ceremony  is  expressive  of  his  honours  and  prerogatives,  who 
is  the  principal  subject  thereof;  so  when  the  heavenly  inhabi* 
tants  are  represented,  in  this  vision,  in  such  a  w^,  as  they  are 
here  described,  it  only  signifies,  that  the  prayers,  which  are  put 
up  by  God's  people  here  on  earth,  through  the  mediation  of 
Cluist,  are  giaeiously  heard  and  answered  by  him. 

As  fbr  the  other  scripture,  in  which  it  is  said.  Another  angel 
^oodat  the  altar ^  and  there  was  given  him  much  incense^  that  he 
should  o^ffer  it,  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints^  that  is  generally 
\inderstood,  by  those  who  do  not  give  into  this  absurd  opinion 
of  the  Papists,  as  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  and  then  it  makes 
nothing  to  their  purpose,  but  rather  militates  against  it*  But  if 
it  be  cSjected,  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  that  our  Saviour  can- 
not properly  be  called  another  angelj  and  therefore  it  must  be 
meant  of  one  of  the  created  angels ;  the  sense  but  now  given 
of  the  foregoing  scripture  may  be  accommodated  to  it,  and  so 
the  meaning  is,  this  angel,  or  one  of  the  angels,  stood  at  the 
altar  before  the  Lamb^  and,  in  an  emblematical  way,  is  set  forth, 
as  having  incense  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  presents  to  him; 
not  as  oifering  it  up  for  himself,  but  as  signifying  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  that  the  prayers  of  his  people,  here 
on  earth,  ascended  with  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
it  is  as  though  he  should  say  to  Christ,  *'*'  The  incense  is  thine, 
^^  thou  hast  a  right  to  the  glory  thereof;  and  therefore  let  all 
^^  know^  that  this  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  church's  hope, 
^  that  tiieir  wants  shall  be  supplied  by  thee«"  So  that  this  does 
not  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  Popish  doctrine,  of  there- 
being  other  mediators  between  God  and  man  besides  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ*  , 

Some  of  the  Papists,  indeed,  are  sensible  that  this  opinion 
tends  to  detract  from  the  g^ory  of  our  great  Mediator,  and 
therefore  they  chuse  rather  to  assert,  that  the  saints  and  angels 
are  mediators  between  Christ  and  men,  so  that  we  are  through 
their  means,  to  have  access  to  him,  and  by  him,  to  the  Father : 
but,  since  Christ  not  only  condescended  to  take  our  nature 
upon  himi  and  therein  to  procure  redemption  for  us ;  but  in- 
vited his  people  to  come  to  him;  and  since  it  is  said,  through 
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him  we  have  an  access  unto  the  Father^  Eph.  ii»  18.  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  any,  by  whom  we  have  access  to  Christ ; 
and  our  access  to  God  is  founded  only  in  bis  blood,  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  but,  by  faith,  in  what  he  has  done  and  suf-^ 
fered  to  draw  nigh  to  God,  as  to  a  Father,  reconciled  to  this 
great  and  only  Mjsdiator* 

II.  This  Mediator  is  described,  as  to  his  Person,  as  God 
incarnate,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  of  one 
substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father,  who  became  Man,  and 
that,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  by  assuming  to  himself  a  true 
body,  and  a  reasonable  soul,  which  are  the  two  constituent  parts 
of  mam   Here  we  are  to  consider, 

1«  The  Person  assuming  the  human  nature.  He  is  styled  the 
.eternal  Son  of  God,  of  one  substance  wiA  the  Father,  and^ 
with  respect  to  his  personality,  equal  with  him.* ,  Thb  is  the 
same  mode  of  speaking  that  was  used  by  the  Nicene  fathers^ 
in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  against  the  Arians,  which 
we  have  largely  insisted  on,  in  our  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ever^kssed  Trinity^j  and  having  also  explained  what  \ye 
mean  by  Christ's  Sonship,  as  referring  to  his  Person  and  cha- 
racter, as  Mediator,:^  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  subject  at 
present,  but  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  a  divine  Person,  and  shall  consider  him  as  as- 
suming the  human  nature ;  accordinglv  we  may  obser\'e, 

(1.)  That  it  was  the  second  Person  m  the  Godhead  who  was 
incarnate,  and  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  we 
affirm  against  the  Sabellians,  who  deny  die  distinct  Personality 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  and  assert  that  the  Father,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  might  as  truly  be  said  to  have  been  incarnate, 
as  the  Son,  since  their  Personality,  according  to  them,  is  not 
so  distinct,  as  that  what  is  done  by  one  divine  Person,  might 
not  be  said  to  have  been  done  by  another.^ 

(2.)  It  foUows,  from  hence,  that,  the  diivine  nature,  which 
belongs  in  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  cannot  be 
properiy  said  to  have  been  incarnate.  It  is  true,  we  read,  that 
God  VHis  manifest  in  the  fleshy  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  apd  elsewhere, 
tluit  in  htm  J  namely,  in  the  human  nature,  dwdleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead^  Col.  ii.  9«  £rom  whence  some  take  occa* 
sion  to  conclude,  that  the  hjiman  nature  was  united  to  the  God- 
head, or  that  the  Crodhead  of  Christ  was  said  to  be  incarnate : 
but  if  this  be  asserted,  it  must  be  with  caution  and  a  distinc- 
tion. I  cannot  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Godhead  absolutely 
considered,  but  as  including  in  it  the  idea  of  its  subsisting  in 
the  Person  of  tho  Son,  was  incarnate ;  which  is  very  well  ex^ 

♦  See  Vol.  /.  Page  243. 

f  See  Qiett.  ix«  z,  xi. 

^  Vide  themnet  Fo/. /.  Page  279. 

§  Par  thk  veam^  the  SabelSam  are  eften  otUMk  iff  aneitnt  xoriHn,  Pairipafnatts, 
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pressed,  when  we  say  that  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the 
second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  rather  than  to  the  Godhead 
itself. 

(3«)  Christ  being  farther  considered,  as  the  eternal  Son  ot 
God ;  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  existed  before  his  incar- 
nation, which  has  been  largely  insisted  on,  under  a  foregoing 
answer,  in  defence  of  Christ's  proper  deity.  ^  In  xhis  we  oppose 
lK>t  only  the  Socinians,  who  deny  that  he  existed  before  he  was 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  but  also  the 
Arians,  especially  those  of  them  who  take  occasion  to  explain, 
without  disguise,  or  ambiguity  of  words,  what  they  mean  when 
they  speak  of  him,  as  being  before  time,  which  comes  infinitely 
short  of  what  is  intended  by  his  being  styled  God's  eternal 
Son,  and  so  existing  with  him  before  time*  Thus  we  have  an 
account  of  the  Person  assuming  the  human  nature* 

2.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  nature  assumed,  or  imited  to 
the  divine  Person,  which  was  an  human  natuVe,  consisting  of 
a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  soul ;  so  that  as  Christ  is,  in  one 
nature,  God  equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  other  he  is  M an^ 
made,  in  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  like 
unto  us*   Here  we  may  consider, 

(l*)  That,  smce  this  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation,  we  have 
sufficient  ground,  from  scripture,  to  assert,  that  our  Saviour  i^ 
both  God  and  Man*  Many  of  the  scriptures,  that  have  been 
before  referred  to,  to  prove  his  deity,  expressly  attribute  to  him 
an  human,  as  well  as  a  divine  nature,  and  speak  of  the  same 
Person  as  both  God  and  Man;  as  when  God  styles  him.  The 
Jdan  that  is  my  FeUow^  Zech*  xiii.  7.  or,  when  he,  who  is  7^- 
hovah^  our  righteousness^  is  also  described  as  a  brancfy  raised 
unto  David^  Jer*  xxiii*  5,  6*  that  is,  of  the  seed  of  David;  or^. 
as  the  apostle  says,  he,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed /or  ever^ 
Tvas  of  the  fathers  concerning  the  fleshy  or  his  human  nature, 
Rom*  ix*  15*  Moreover,  when  we  read  of  the  same  Person, 
as  styled.  The  mighty  God^  and  yet  a  Child  born  unto  us^  a  Son 
given^  Isa*  ix.  6*  or  of  the  same  Person's  being  called  Em* 
manuely  Godxvith  us^  and  yet  bom  of  a  Virgin,  Isa*  vii*  14*  com? 
pared  with  Matt*  i.  23.  or,  when  we  read  of  the  JVord^s  being 
made  flesh,  and  dweUtng  among  us :  and  elsewhere,  being  called 
the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  yet  made  of  the  see4 
of  Davia,  according  to  the  flesh,  Rom*  i*  3*  or,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  1  Tim*  iii*  16*  These,  and  many  other  scriptures,  as 
plainly  prove  him  to  be  man,  as  they  do  that  he  is  God."*^ 
And,  indeed,  the  arguments  to  prove  his  humanity,  taken  from 

*  Seethe  tame  icriphtret,  andothen  to  the  like  purpose,  before  dtedyfor  theprotf 
^  Ckrioft  proper  deity,  under  Quest,  ix.  x.  xi.  Vol.  I  Page  S02,  to  319.  and 
mlto  what  has  been  oaid  concerning^  hio  Sonohip,  a«  implying  him  to  be  G^'mtm  JMC' 
diator,  To/l  i.  PiP^jw  274. 279, 6fc. 
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thence,  are  not  so  much  contested,  as  those  that  respect  his 
proper  deity ;  and  therefore,  if  these'  scriptures  prove  him  to  be 
God,  they  contain  as  strong  and  conclusive  arguments  to  prove 
him  to  be  Man,  so  that  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  sufficient, 
especially  when  we  consider,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all 
these  scriptures  speak  of  the  same  Person ;  therefore, 

(2.)  When  Christ  is  said  to  be  both  God  and  Man,  it  does 
not  imply  that  thet%  are  two  Persons  in  the  Mediator ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  said,  in  the  answer  we  are  explaining,  that  though 
these  natures  are  distinct,  yet  the  Person  who  has  them,  is  but 
one.  This  is  to  be  maintained  a^nst  those  who  entertain  fa- 
vourable thoughts  of  that  ancient  heresy,  first  broached  by  Nes- 
torius,*'  whose  method  of  reasoning  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  which  plainly  speak  of  the  same 
Person,  as  both  God  and  Man,  and  attribute  the  same  actions 
to  him  in  diflferent  respects,  which  is  inconsistent  with  assert- 
ing, that  the  Mediator  is  both  a  divine  and  a  human  Person  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  say,  that  two  Persons  can  be  so  united,  as  to  become  one* 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  one  of  the  in- 
comprehensible mysteries  of  our  religion ;  and  \dien  •  divines 
have  attempted  to  explain  some  things  relating  to  it,  they  have 
only  given  farther  conviction,  that  there  are  some  doctrines  con- 
tained in  scripture,  which  we  are  bound  to  believe,  but  are  at 
a  loss  to  determine  how  they  are  what  they  are  asserted  to  be. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  human  na- 
ture, such  an  one  as  our  Saviour's  is  that  has  not  its  own  P^- 
sonality,  since  there  is  no  parallel  instance  hereof,  in  any  other 
jxien,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  thing  that  gave  occasion 
to  the  asserting,  that  he  had  a  human  Person,  as  well  as  a  di- 
vine; 

The  answer  that  I  would  give  to  this  objection,  is,  that 
though,  it  is  true,  ever>'^  man  has  a  distinct  subsistence  of  his 
own,  without  being  united  to  any  other  person,  yet  we  have  no 
ground  to  cpnclude,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  even  in 
its  first  formation,  had  any  subsistence  separate  from  the  di- 
vine nature.  Had  it  been  first  formed,  and  then  united  to  the 
divine  nature,  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subsistence  of  its 
own ;  but,  since  it  was  not,  its  Personality,  considered  as  uni- 
ted to  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  is  contained  therein, 
though  its  properties  are  infinitely  distinct  from  it, 

3.  These  two  natures  are  distinct ;  united  but  not  confound- 
ed.  This  is  asserted,  in  opposition  to  an  old  exploded  heresy, 

*  J^TettonuMvas  Bishop  of  Conttantinople,  in  the  reign  ofTheodomtu^  theymtngtr^ 
A.  2>.  42$.  ifAo  very  -warmly  tnaintainedf  that  ilie  Virgin  Mary  -wot  not  the  mother 
"of  that  Person  that  was  GotU  but  of  a  distinct  human  Person,  called  Christ,  la/hich 
vas  untured  and  cmukmned  i$  the  eotmeil  a$  JSphesus^  ji.  J^.  43). 
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"which  was  maintained  by  some,  who,  to  avoid  the  error  of  Nes- 
torius,  and  his  followers,  went  into  the  other  extreme,*  and 
asserted,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were  con- 
founded, or  blended  together,  after  the  similitude  of  things  that 
are  mixed  together  in  a  natural  or  artificial  way,  whereby  the 
composition  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  parts  of  which  it 
is  compounded,  by  which  means  they  debase  his  Cvodhead,  and 
udvance  his  manhood ;  or  rather,  instead  of  supposing  him  to 
be  both  God  and  man,  they  do,  in  effect,  say,  he  is  neither  God 
nor  man.  The  main  foundation,  a^  I  apprehend,  of  this  absurd 
and  blasphemous  notion,  was,  that  they  could  not  conceive  how 
he  could  have  a  divine  and  human  understanding  and  will^ 
without  asserting,  with  Nestorius,  that  there  were  two  persons 
in  the  Mediator,  whereby  they  split  against  one  rock,  while 
endeavouring  to  avoid  another.  And  to  fence  against  both  ex- 
tremes, the  fathers,  in  the  council  of  Chal;:edon,  explained  the 
doctrine  in  words  to  this  purpose :  That  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  were  indivisibly  and  inseparably  united,  without  sup- 
posing that  one  was  changed  into  the  other,  or  confounded 
with  it. 

Therefore  we  must  consider,  that  though  these  two  natures 
are  united,  yet  each  of  them  retains  its  respective  properties, 
as  much  as  the  soul  and  body  of  man  do,  though  united  to- 
gether, which  is  the  best  similitude  by  which  this  can  be  illus- 
trated, though  I  do  not  suppose  that,  in  all  respects,  it  answers 
iu  Thus,  in  one  nature,  Christ  had  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head, and  in  nothing  common  with  us ;  nothing  finite,  derived, 
or  dependent,  or  any  other  way  defective.  In  his  other  nature, 
he. was  made  In  all  things  like  unto  us,  sin  only  excepted:  in 
this  nature,  he  was  bom  in  time,  and  did  not  exist  lirom  all 
eternity,  and  increased  in  knowledge,  and  other  endowments, 
proper  thereunto.  In  one  nature,  he  had  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  all  things ;  in  the  other,  he  knew  nothing  but  by  com- 
munication, or  derivation,  and  with  those  other  limitations  that 
finite  wisdom  is  subject  to.  In  one  nature  he  had  an  infinite 
sovereign  will ;  in  the  other,  he  had  such  a  will  as  the  creature 
has,  which  though  it  was  not  opposite  to  his  divine  will,  yet  its 
conformity  thereunto  was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  is  in 
perfect  creatures ;  so  that  though  we  do  not  say  that  hb  human 
will  was  the  same  with  his  divine,  as  to  the  essential  proper- 
ties therepf ;  yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
sense,  as  conformed  thereunto,  in  like  manner,  as  the  will  of 
man  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  God. 

*  Thete  are  called  Eut^cfuant,  Jrom  Eutycket^  an  abbot  of  ConoUmtivoplef  vho^ 
wheti  he  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  reputatUmt  in  ditputing  against  A'eniornu,  in 
the  council  at  EpheouB^  a  few  yeart  afier^  viz.  A.  D,  448.  propagated  hi*  opimon, 
vhich  wM  cfndemmd,  n  hcreticMlf  in  the  cowidl  at  ^hakedon,  A.  0»  4ii. 
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Had  thia  been  duly  considered,  persons  would  not  haye  been 
80  ready  to  give  into  an  error  so  dangerous  and  blasphemous, 
as  that  which  we  are  opposing.  And  we  have  sufficient  groiud, 
from  scripture,  to  distinguish  between  his  divine  and  human 
understanding  and  will,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  in  one  place^ 
speaking  of  tus  divine  understanding,  Lord^  thou  inowest  all 
thing's^  John  xxu  1 7.  and  of  his  human.  Of  that  day  and  hour 
knoiveth  no  man;  noj  not  the  Son^  Mark  xiii.  32.  and  so  of  hia 
will,  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  truly  divine,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Father's,  as  when  it  is  said.  As  the  Father  raisetk 
up  the  deadj  and  qutekeneth  theniy  even  so  the  Son  qiuckeneth 
whom  he  xvillj  John  v.  21.  and  elsewhere,  ffwe  ask  any  thing' 
according'  to  his  will  he  heareth  usj  1  Jomi  v.  14>.  and,  JIim> 
that  Cometh  to  me^  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  outy  John  vi«  37*  And, 
in  other  places,  he  is  represented  i&  having  an  human  will,  ea- 
sentially  distinct  from  the  will  of  God;  as  when  he  says.  Not 
my  zuill,  but  thine^  be  donej  Luke  xxii.  42. 

4*  The  nature  that  was  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  is  far- 
ther  described,  as  truly  and  properly  human.  It  was  not  an  an- 
gelic nature ;  as  the  apostle  says,  He  tooA  not  on  him  the  nature 
of.angelsy  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  design  to  redeem  the  angels, 
that  lell,  but  he  took  on  him  the  nature  of  the  seed  of  Abraham^ 
Heb.  ii«  16.  And,  this  nature  is  farther  described,  as  consist- 
ing of  a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  soul. 

(1.)  Christ  is  described  as  having  a  true  body.  Thisism^Q- 
tained  against  those  who,  in  an  early  age  of  the  church,*  de- 
nied that  he  had  a  real  human  nature.  These,  it  is  true,  do  not 
deny  his  deity ;  but  they  suppose,  that  it  wa3  impossible  fqr 
God  to  be  umted  to  human  flesh,  and  therefore  that  he  appear- 
ed only  in  the  likeness  thereof;  as  some  heathen  writers  repre- 
sent their  gods,  ad  appearing  in  human  forms,  that  they  might 
converse  with  men.  Thus  diey  suppose,  that  the  Go<Uiead  of 
Christ  appeared  in  an  human  form,  without  a  real  human  na- 
ture, in  which  sense  they  understand  that  scripture,  He  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
ofmen^  Phil.  ii.  7*  as  though,  in  that  place,  the  similitude  of  a 
man  were  opposed  to  real  humanity ;  or,  at  least,  they  suppose, 
that  he  had  no  other  human  nature  when  he  dwelt  on  earth, 
than  what  he  had,  when  he  appeared  to  the  church,  under  the 
Old  Testament-dispensation,  vis.  to  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  several  others,  in  which  they  conclude,  that  there  was  only 
the  likeness  of  a  human  body,  or  an  aerial  one,  which,  accora- 
ing  to  some  common  modes  of  speaking,  is  called  a  spirit.  To 
give  countenance  to  this,  they  bring  some  other  scriptures,  as 
when  it  is  said,  after  his  resurrection,  that  he  appeared  in  ano* 

*  Thit  abmtrd  opMont  9uboernve  «f  ChriBtianity^  waa  propagated  by  several  o» 
ff^ns  ^  Cnoiticlnf  in  the  HQond  c^ruwy^  vha,  for  tidi  r«Mtfn>  %o$re  caOcdJDocski* 
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therform  to  two  dUc^ka^as  they  walked  into  the  country^  Mark 
zvi.  12.  so  when  he  appeai'ed  to  Maiy,  it  was  in  such  a  form^ 
as  that  9he  knew  not  that  it  xoaa  Jems^  but  supposed  him  to  he 
the  gardener^  John  xx*  14,  15.  and  especially  when  it  is  said^ 
in  another  scripture,  Luke  xxiv.  21.  when  his  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus  knew  himj  he  vanished  out  of  their  ^ghts*  which  they 
understand  of  his  vanishing,  in  the  same  sense,  as,  accoiding  t5 
the  popular  way  of  speaking,  a  spectrum  is  said  to  do* 

But  this  opinion  is  so  absurd,  as  well  as  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture, that  it  only  shews  how  far  the  wild  and  extravagant  fancies 
of  men  may  run,  who  are  so  hardy,  as  to  set  aside  plain  scrips 
tures,  and  take  up  with  some  few  passages  thereof^  withonl; 
considering  their  scope  and  design,  or  their  harmony  with  other 
scriptures.  And,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  said  con>- 
ceming  him  in  the  New  Testament,  but  what  confutes  it; 
where  we  have  an  account  of  him,  as  being  bom,  passing 
through  all  the  ages  of  life,  conversing  familiarly  with  his  peo- 
ple, eating  and  dnnking  with  them,  and,  at  last,  dying  on  the 
cross,  which  put  this  matter  out  of  all  manner  of  dispute ;  as 
also  when  he  distinguishes  himself  from  a  spirit,  when  the  dis- 
ciples were  terrified  upon  his  standing  unexpectedly  in  the 
nudst  of  them,  supposing  that  he  had  been  a  spirit,  he  satisfies^ 
them  that  they  were  mistaken,  by  saying.  Behold  my  hands  and 
myfeety  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit 
hath  notfiesh  and  bones^  as  ye  see  me  havcj  Luke  xxiv.  29. 

As  for  those  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  speak 
of  his  appearing  in  a  human  form,  assumed  for  that  purpose; 
whether  there  was,  in  every  one  of  those  instances,  a  real  hu- 
man body  that  appeared,  though,  in  some  of  them,  it  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  there  was,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
yet  it  must  be  considered,  that  this  is  never  styled  his  incar- 
nation, or  becoming  man,  but  it  was  only  an  emblem,  or  pre- 
libation  di'ereof ;  and  when  it  is  said,  in  the  scripture  before 
mentioned,  that  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  ofmen,  it  does  not 
from  hence  follow,  that  he  was  not,  after  his  incarnation,  a 
real  man,  for  the  likeness  of  man  is  oftentimes  so  understood 
in  scripture ;  as  when  it  is  said,  on  occasion  of  die  birth  of 
Seth,  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness^  Gen*  v*  3^ 
And  as  to  that  other  scripture,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  ap- 
pear in  different  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was 
a  change  in  his  human  nature,  but  only  a  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance, or  external  mein  ;  or  he  appeared  with  other  kind  of 
garments,  which  rendered  him  not  immediately  .known  by  them«^ 
And  when,  in  the  other  scripture,  it  is  said,  he  vanished  out 
'  of  their  sight,  nothing  is  intended  thereby,  but  an  instantanc* 
ous  withdrawing  of  himself  from  them,  which,,  it  may  be^ 
might  contain  something  miraculous* 
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(2«)  Christ  is  farther  described,  as  having  taken  to  himself 
a  reasonable  soul,  to  which  his  body  was  united*  This  is  main- 
tained against  tlie  Arians,  who  deny'that  he  had  an  human  soul, 
concluding  that  the  divine  nature,  such  an  one  as  they  will  aUow 
him  to  have,  was,  as  it  were,  a  soul  to  his  body ;  which  is  found- 
ed partly  on  their  misunderstanding  the  sense  of  those  scrip- 
tures, in  which  it  is  said.  The  Word  was  made  Jleshj  John  u  14. 
and  God  was  manifest  in  the  fiesh^  1  Tim.  iii,  16*  and,  Foras^ 
much  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  fiesh  and  bloody  he  ak§ 
himself  likewise  took  part  ofthesame^  Heb.  ii«  14f.  and,  Ofwhom^ 
ms  concerning  the  fleshy  Christ  came^  &c.  Rom.  ix.  5.  But  the 
principal  argument,  by  which  this  opinion  is  supported,  is,  be* 
cause  they  suppose,  that,  if  he  had  an  human  soul,  distinct  from 
his  divine  nature,  he  must  have  had  two  understandings  and 
wills,  to  wit,  a  divine  and  an  human,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  had  contrary  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  determinations  in  his  will,  as  man,  to  what  he  had  as  God, 
« which  would  infer  a  sort  of  confusion  of  thought,,  and  irregu* 
larity  of  actions  :  but  to  thb  it  may  be  answered, 

l«f.  As  to  the  former,  relating  to  his  assuming  flesh,  it  is  a 
very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  by  a  synecdoche^  of  the  pait 
for  the  whole,  ior  fiesh  to  signify  ^e  whole  man,  consisting  of 
soul  and  body,  of  which  we  have,  many  instances  in  scripture ; 
as  when  it  is  said^^  All  fiesh  had  corrupted  his  way^  Gen*  vi.  12. 
that  is,  all  men  had  corrupted  their  way ;  and  the  prophet  speak- 
ing concerning  the  vanity  of  man,  as  mortal,  says.  All  fiesh  is 
grass^  Isa.  xL  6* 

2^31^,  As  to  the  other  branch  of  their  argument ;  we  allow 
that  Christ,  as  Man,  had  a  distinct  understanding  and  will,  frottk 
what  he  had  as  God,  and  that  his  human,  understanding  was 
not  equally  perfect  with  his  divine,  neither  had  his  human  wiU 
the  sovereignty  and  glory  of  his  divine  will.  And,  if  it  should 
be  also  allowed,  that  if  his  human  understanding  and  will  had 
not  always  been  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  his  divine, 
he  might  have  had  contrary  ideas,  and  determinations,  as  man, 
to  what  he  had  as  God  ;  yet  we  cannot  allow  that  the  divine 
nature  .would  so  far  suspend  its  direction  and  influence,  as  that 
his  human  understanding  should  have  contradidtbry  ideas  to 
his  divine,  so  that  this  inconvenience  should  ensue,  which 
would  occasion  a  confusion  and  disorder  in  his  actions,  or  me- 
thods of  human  conduct.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  him,  nor 
hindrance  to  his  work,  to  suppose  that  his  human  soul  was  sub- 
ject to  some  natural  imperfections,  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  infinite  perfection  of  his  deity ;  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
assert,  that,  as  Man,  he  knew  every  thing,  which  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  perform,  in  a  way  of  obedience,  and  consented  to,  and 
delighted  in  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  his  divine  will, 
which  would  ronder  bis  obedieACQ  compleat  i  tfaoug^  we  sup- 
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pose,  that  the  nature,  in  which  he  performed  it,  was  less  per- 
fect than  that  to  which  it  was  united ;  therefoi'e  this  method  of 
feasoning  is  not  conclusive,  and  we  must  suppose,  that  he  had 
a  human  soul,  distinct  from  his  divine  nature.  This  is  evident, 
because  he  could  not  perform  obedience  in  the  divine  nature, 
his  human  soul  being  the  only  subject  thereof,  and  it  is  proper  , 
to  the  deity  to  be  dispassionate ;  therefore  those  sinless  passions 
which  he  was  subject  to,  were  seated  in  his  soul,  as  united  to 
the  body ;  and  that  he  had  such  passions,  is  very  plain  from 
ficripture ;  for  he  says,  Mt/  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful^  even 
unto  deaths  Matt*  xxvi.  S%.  And  there  are  various  other  pas- 
sions besides  sorrow,  which  he  was  subject  to,  which,  thotigh 
free  from  sin,  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature. 

9.  This  human  nature  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  bom  of  her,  yet  without  sin.  Here  we  may  observe, 

(2.)  That  there  was  something  in  the  formation  of  Christ's 
human  nature,  in  which  he  resembled  the  rest  of  mankind,  in 
that  he  was  not  produced,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  manhood 
in  an  instant,  or  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  as 
Adam  was,  but  was  bom,  or  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  made  of 
a  tuoman^  Gal.  iv.  4.  to  denote  his  being  formed  out  of  her  sub- 
stance ;  and  accordingly  he  began  his  state  of  humiliation  in 
infancy,  that  he  might,  in  all  respects,  be  made  like  unto  those 
whom  he  came  to  redeem.  Herein  the  promise  made  to  our 
first  parents,  relating  to  his  being  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Gen. 
iii.  15.  was  not  6nly  fulfilled;  but  another  express  prediction, 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  s^ys.  Unto  us  a  Child  is  borny  Isa« 
ix*  6. 

(2.)  There  was  something  peculiar  and  extraordinary  in  his 
formation,  as  he  was  an  extraordinary  Person,  and  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  work  peculiar  to  himself;  so  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  of  a  Virgin,  not  because,  as  some  suppose,  that  that  is  a 
state  of  greater  sanctity,  than  any  other  condition  of  life,  but, 
as  was  before  observed  *,  that  he  might  be  exempted  from  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  which  he  would  have  been  liable  to, 
though  sanctified  from  the  womb,  had  his  human  nature  been 
formed  in  an  ordinary  way.  It  was  certainly  necessary  that  his 
human  nature,  which  was,  in  its  first  formadon,  united  to  his 
divine  Person,  should  be  perfectly  sinless  ;  since  it  would  have 
been  a  reproach  cast  on  the  Son  of  God,  to  have  it  said  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  was,  in  the  nature  which  he  assumed,  es- 
tranged to,  and  separate  from  God,  as  all  mankind  are,  who 
are  bom  in  an  ordinary  way.  And  this  was  also  necessary  for 
his  accomplishing  the  work  of  our  redemption,  since  as  the  a- 
^stle  says,  Such  an  High  Priest  became  us^  who  is  holy^  harm- 

*  See  P0g9 112,  ante. 
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Icssj  uncfe/tkdy  atid  separate  from  sinners^  Heb.  vii.  26.  And, 
in  ordtr  to  his  being  bom  of  a  Virgin,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  the  power  of  God ;  and  therefore  it  is  said, 
The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee^  and  the  power  of  the  Htgh- 
fst  shall  overshadow  thee^  Luke  i*  35. 

His  being  bom  of  a  Virgin,  was  an  accomplishment  of  that 
prediction  which  we  read  of  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  The  Lord  himself 
shall  give  you  a  sign  ;  Behold^  a  Virgin  shall  conceive^  and  bear 
a  Son,  and  shall  call  his  name  ImmanueL  Tliis  text  being  so 
convincing  a  proof  of  Christianity,  and,  as  such,  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  Matt.  i.  22,  23.  the  Jews,  and  many  of 
tiie  n:iodem  Deists,  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  die  force  there- 
of, which  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  illustrate  and  explain 
it,  agreeably  to  the  scope  and  design  of  the  prophecy,  contain- 
ed in  the  context ;  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  the  fol- 
lowing Paraphrase.  Savs  God  to  the  prophet,  *'  Go  to  Ahaz, 
**  and  bid  hjm  not  be  faint-hearted,  by  reason  of  the  threatened 
**  invasion  by  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria ;  but  let 
*^  him  ask  a  sign  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  that  I  may 
'^  hereby  assure  him,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  do  him  any 
•*  hurt :  but  I  know,  before-hand,  his  unbelief,  and  the  sullen- 
•*  ness  of  his  temper,  that  he  will  refuse  to  ask  a  sign ;  there- 
**  fore,  when  thou  goest  to  meet  him,  take  thy  young  son  Shear- 
^  jashub  in  thine  hand,  or  in  thine  arms,  from  whom  thou  may- 
^  est  take  occasion  to  deliver  part  of  the  message  which  I  send 
^  thee  with  to  him ;  tell  him,  that  though  he  refuse  to  ask  a  sign, 
•*  nevertheless  *,  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  a  sign,  to  his  people, 
^  whom  thou  shalt  command  to  hear  this  message,  as  well  as 
^  Ahaz,  they  being  equally  concerned  herein ;  therefore  let  them 
'^  know,  that,  though  their  obstinate  and  wicked  king  calls  a  com- 
**  pliance  with  my  command  a  tempting  me,  and  therefore  will 
^^  not  ask  a  sign,  I  will  not  give  him  any  other  sign,  than  what 
**  the  whole  house  of  Israel  shall  behold,  in  future  ages,  which, 
**  though  it  cannot  be  properly  called  a  prognostic  sign,  yet  it 
**  will  be,  when  it  comes  to  pass,  a  rememorative  sign  f,  and  that 
**  shall  be  a  glorious  one ;  for.  Behold  a  Virgin  \  shall  conceive^ 

*  So  the  Jlebreto  vford  might  to  be  rendered,  rather  than  therefore ;  for  ooitio  tm- 
d.-rstoodin  other  scriptureti  particularly  in  Jer.  xxx.  16. 

f  Thu  it  a  juat  ditUnctton  relating  tooigno  mentioned  in  ocripturci  in  vhick^ 
vametimea  a  sign  did  not  take  place  till  the  thing  tigmfied^  &r  brought  to  remem'- 
brance  therebxfy  had  been  acoompiiahed.  See  Exod,  iii.  12. 1  Sam,  ii.  34<.  laa.  xxXTii. 
:>0.  Jer.  xiiv.  29,  30.  aa  Biahop  bidder  -well  oboeroea.  See  Demonttrat.  ^fthe  Mea- 
■aiaa.  Part  11.  page  105,  in  Ful 

i  The  Hebrev}  word  HoSj?  i>  truly  tendered  a  Virgin,  a$  it  ia  tranalated  by  the 
I^XX.  [«  v*fB»9(\  "who  -well  underattmd  the  aenaeofitf  in  t/da  and  other  piacea,  tahere 
toe  meet  tnth  it  /  aa  alao  doth  the,  Chaldee  Paraphraat  thua  underatandit^  and  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  vidgar  Ixitin  veraiona .-  and  thia  aenae  agreee  with  the  gram-' 
matical  conatruction  of  the  tvord,  which  ia  derived  from  O^J^  abscondit,  and  it  aU 
tudea  to  the  cuatom  uaedam^n^  the  Jeraa  of  keeping  thejlr  virgina  ^oncetded  tiU  thin 
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^  0:12^  tear  a  Son^  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  ImmanueL  Whea 

^  this  wonderful  thing  happens,  a  thing  new  and  unheard  of^ 

**  which  shall  be  created  in  the  earthy  that  a  woman  should  com^ 

<*  p€iss  a  man^  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  Jer^.  xxxi.  22.  then  the 

<^  house  of  David  shall  understand  the  reason  wliy  I  have  not 

**  suffered  these  two  kings  to  destroy  Judah,  so  that  it  should 

<*  be  brokeuy  that  it  be  not  a  people^  as  Ephraim  shally  within 

**  threescore  and  five  years^  [vcr.  8.]  for  then  the  Messiah  could 

^^  not  come  of  the  house  of  David ;  and  what  he  shall  do  for 

^  them,  when  he  comes,  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  all  the  tern- 

^  poral  deliverances  that  I  work  for  them,  and  particularly  of 

^^  this  from  the  intended  invasion  of  these  two  confederate  kings. 

<<  Tell  them,  moreover,  that  as  this  shall  be  a  rememorative  si^n^ 

**  so  I  will  give  them  to  understand,  at  present,  that  they  shall 

**  be  delivered  in  a  little  time ;  for  before  this  Child,  which  thou 

♦*  hast  here  brought  with  thee,  shall  inow  to  refuse  the  evtly  and 

<^  chuse  the  good^  or  shall  know  the  difference  between  moral 

*^  good  and  evil,  that  is,  in  two  or  three  years  time,  The  land 

*•  that  thou  abhorresi^  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings  i  or 

*^  those  two  kings,  which  thou  dreadest,  shall  be  driven,  by  the 

'*  king  of  Assyria,  out  of  their  own  land.  And  inasmuch  as  my 

**  people  may  be  afraid,  that,  before  these  two  years  are  expir- 

^  ed,  they  shall  be  brought  into  such  strt^ghts,  through  famine| 

^*  or  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  generally  attend  sieges,  that 

*^*  they  shall  want  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  let  them  know  that 

«*  this  child,  meaning  Shea^-jashub,  shall  not  want  butter  and 

^*  honey ^  that  is,  the  best  and  most  proper  food  for  it,  that  ht 

**  may  know^  or  rather,  until  *  he  inow  to  refuse  the  evil^  and 

**  chuse  the  god^  that  is,  till  these  two  kings,  Kezin  and  Pekah^ 

*'  be  utterly  destroyed." 

Thus  having  considered  our  Sayiour^s  being  bom  of  a  Vir- 
gin, there  is  one  thing  more  that  is  to  be  observed  under  this 
head,  namely,  that  he  was  of  her  substance,  which  is  particular- 
ly mentioned  in  this  answer,  with  a  design  to  fence  against  an 

•zcere  married  f  therefore  tu  a  learned  ^toriter-weUabeerces,  T^xhy  Kotat  statum  sq» 

litariuni  domi  delitesceDtlum  ideoq.;  cxlebum  &  virginum;  and  in  thote  hoopla^ 

cee,  in  vMch  it  is  objected  by  the  Jew*,  that  the  word  does  not  oignify  a  virgin,  but  a 

yoim^  woman,  namely^  Prov.  xzx.  19.  and  Cant.  vi.  8.  In  the  former,  aa  one  o5- 

eerveOf  Promptissifnum  est  intelligere  vhicula  amoris  qaibus  virgo  incipit  ad- 

stringi  fiituro  sponso  soo ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  tmderstood  of  a  virgin,  in  the 

literal  sense  of  the  vford,  Vid.  Cocc.  Jjexic.  in  Foe.  The  LXX.  indeed,  render  it^ 

ee/^oi  w  rvm/lt,  and  the  vulgar  Latin  version,  Viri  in  adolescenlia ;  but  the  Chaidee 

JParaphrast  renders  ity  Viri  in  vifgine.  .Hildas for  the  later  scripture,  in  which  it  is 

.said,  there  nre  threescore  qneena^  and  fourscore  concubines,  and  rirgina  without 

number,  it  is  plain,  the  word  virgins  is  not  opposed  to  young  women,  for  such  were 

many  of  them  that  ore  called  queeHs  and  concubines,  6u/  to  persons  defottred;  there* 

fire  we  may  conclude,  that  the  wftrd  ahoays  sigmjies  a  virgin,  and  there/ore  is  righif^ 

^  translated  in  the  text,  under  Mfr  present  consideration.  ^ 

*  So  the  w&r4  is  property  rtndered  by  the  Chaidee  Faraphrct^. 

Vol.  II.  Gg 
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ancient  heresy,  maintained  by  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  cen-« 
tury,  and  hath  been  defended  by  others,  in  later  ages,  who  sup* 
posedf  that  our  Saviour  did  not  derive  his  human  nature  from 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  that  it  was  formed  in  heaven,  and  sent 
down  from  thence ;  and  that  the  Virgin's  womb  is  only  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  seat  of  its  residence  in  this  lower  world, 
which, they  found  on  those  scriptures  which  speak  of  his  com^ 
ing  down  from  heaven^  John  iii»  13, 14.  which  they  understand 
concerning  his  human  nature ;  whereas,  nothing  is  intended 
thereby  but  the  manifestattve  presence  of  his  divine  nature,  in 
which  respect  God  is,  in  other  scriptures,  said  to  come  down, 
into  this  lower  world,  Gpn.  xi.  5,  7.  And  another  scripture, 
which  they  bring  to  the  same  purpose,  is  that,  in  which,  they 
suppose,, he  denies  his  relation  to  his  mother,  when  he  says. 
Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  Whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father^  xvhich  is  in  heaven^  the  sa?ne  is  my  brO' 
ther^  and  sister^  and  mother^  Mat.  xi.  48.  50.  in  which  he  does 
not  deny  his  natural  relation  to  them,  but  design^  to  shew,  that 
his  regard  to  peraons  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  was 
principally  founded  on  tlieir  doing  the  will  of  his  Fadier.  And 
whereas  they  farther  suppose,  that  if  his  human  nature  had,  in 
;Miy  respect,  been  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  ei- 
ther she  must  be  concluded  immaculate,  as  the  Papists  do,  or 
else  he  must  have  been  born  a  sinner ;  this  hath  been  already 
proved  to  be  no  just  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  formation  of 
his  human  nature,  though  it  were  of  the  substance  of  the  Vir- 
^n,  was  in  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  way,  whereby  he 
ivas  exempted  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 

There  is  another  opinion  maintained  by  some  of  the  school- 
men, which,  though  it  be  not  generally  received,  seems,  to  me, 
not  altogether  improbable,  namely,  that  Christ's  human  body, 
though  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  and  a  part  of  her  sub- 
stance, yet,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  formation,  it  diSlered  from 
that  of  all  other  human  bodies,  inasmuch  as  the  matter,  of 
which  they  consist,  receives  its  form  in  a  gradual  way,  and  they 
cannot  properly  speaking  be  styled  human  bodies,  till  organized 
and  fitted  to  have  their  souls  united  to  them ;  whereas  these 
suppose  that  the  body  of  Christ,  in  its  first  formation,  was  ren- 
dered fit  to  receive  the  soul,  which  was,  in  an  instant  united  to 
it ;  and  both  sodl  and  body,  at  the  same  time,  without  having 
any  sepai'ate  subsistence^  were  united  to  the  divine  nature.  This 
account  of  the  formation  of  Christ's  human  body,  though  I 
think  it  most  adapted  to  the  union  of  his  soul  and  body  with 
the  divine  nature,  in  the  very  instant  of  its  formation,  and  there- 
fore camiot  but  conclude  it  a  more  probable  conjecture  than  what 
is  generally  received,  yet  I  do  not  lay  it  down  as  a  necessary 
article  of  faith ;  nor  would  I,  from  hence,  be  supposed  to  den^ 
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t^t  the  body  of  Christ  grew  in  the  womb  like  other  humad 
bodies,  after  the  soul  is  united  to  them ;  nor  would  I  set  aside- 
the  account  the  scripture  gives  of  #he  virgin's  accomplishing'  die 
full  number  of  dat/s^  in  which  'she  should  be  delivered^  Luke  ii. 
6.  Gal.  iv.  4.  Thus  we  have  considered  our  Savioiu-,  as  having 
a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  and  both  united  to  the  di- 
vine nature^  whereby  he  is  denominated  God  incarnate,  in  thisj 
answer. 

6.  Our  Mediator  is  farther  said  to  have  been  incarnate,  in  the 
fulness  of  time ;  and  it  is  added,  he  shall  continue  to  be  both 
God  and  man  for  ever. 

(1.)"  Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  Christ's  becoming 
man  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  human  nature  could  not  be 
united  to  the  divine  fix>m  all  eternity ;  since  it  is  inconsistent 
^ith  its  being  a  created  nature,  that  it  should  exist  from  eter- 
nity; notwithstanding  he  might,  had  it  been  so  determined,  have 
assumed  this  nature  iii  the  beginning  of  tim^,  or  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  man,  who  then  stood  in  need  of  a  Mediator  i 
but  God,  in  his  sovereign  and  wise  providence,  ordered  it  other- 
wise, namely,  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  distance  of 
time  between  the  fall  of  man  and  Christ's  incarnation,  in  order 
to  his  recovery,  which  is  called,  in  scripture,  tht  fulness  aftime^ 
Gal.  iv.  4.  that  is,  the  time  foretold  by  the  propnets,  and  parti- 
cularly Daniel,  Dan.  ix.  24,  25.  whose  prediction  had  an  ad- 
ditional circumstance  of  time  annexed  to  it,  which  gave  occa-^ 
sion  to  the  Jews  to  expect  his  coming  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  incarnate* 

That  there  was  an  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at 
this  time,  appears  from  the  disposition  of  many  among  them  to 
adhere  to  any  one,  especially  if  he  pretended  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  that  he  would  make  some  change  in  their  civil  af^ 
lairs ;  and  the  Jewish  historian  *  tells  us  of  many  tumults  and 
seditions  that  were  in  that  age*  Some  of  their  ring-leaders  he 
styles  magicians ;  and  persons  pretending  to  be  prophets,  though, 
indeed,  he  does  not  expressly  say  that  the}^  assume  the  charac* 
ter  of  Messiah,  yet  he  observes,  that  the  time  in  which  this  ws^ 
done,  gave  occasion  hereunto  f ;  by  which  he  means  that  it  be- 
ing at  that  time  that  the  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah,  their 
king,  should  come,  they  thought  it  a  fit  oprportunity  to  make 
these  efforts,  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  they  were  so 
far  from  concealing  the  expectation .  they  had  thereof,  that  it 
was  well  known  by  the  heathen,  who  were  not  without  jealou- 
sies concerning  them,  with  respect  to  this  matter;  so  that  some 
celebrated  writers  among  them  observe,  that  it  was  generally 

•  See  Joieph,  AnHq.  Lib,  XYIU.  cap.  \,&  JM.JPX.  cap.  2  ^  d^  Bm,  JM 
Jib,  IL  cap.  6.  '  '  '  " 
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received  throughout  the  east,  according  to  some  ancient  pre^^ 
dictions,  that,  at  that  time,  the  Jews  should  obtain  the  empire ;  * 
and  there  are  several  expres^ons,  in  scripture,  which  intimate 
as  much  :  thus  Gamaliel  speaks  of  one  Theudas,  who  boasteJ 
himself  to  be  somebody^  by  which,  it  is  probable,  he  means  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  a  number  ofmen^  about  four  huTidred^  joined 
themselves^  and  were  slaiuj  Acts  v.  36,  37.  which  some  think 
to  be  the  same  person  that  Josephus  mentions,  the  name  being 
the  same ;  though  others  are  raUier  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
another  pretender  to  this  character,  from  some  critical  remarks 
they  make  on  the  circumstance  of  time  referred  to  by  Gamaliel^ 
being  different  from  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  f 
However,  this  does  not  affect  our  argument ;  for  it  is  plain,  froni 
hence,  that,  about  that  time,  the  Jews  were  disposed  to  joii) 
themselves  to  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that 
he  was  the  Messiah* 

And  this  farther  appears,  from  what  our  Saviour  says,  All 
that  ever  came  before  me^  are  thieves  and  robbers^  John  x*  8«  by 
which,  doubdess,  he  means,  several  that  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah,  in  that  age,  before  he  came ;  and  it  is  said  elsewhere, 
Luke  xix*  11.  a  little  before  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  that  thei/y 
that  is,  the  Jews,  generally  thought  that  the  kingdom  ofGod^  sind 
consequently  the  Messiah,  whom  they  expected,  should  imme* 
diately  appear;  and  he  also  foretels,  that  between  this  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  before  that  age  was  at  an  end^ 
many  false  Christs^  should  arist^  and  warns  his  followers  not  to 
adhere  to  them.  Mat*  xxiv*  24^26* 

Moreover,  had  not  the  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah  would 
appear  at  that  time,  they  would  never  have  sent  in  so  formal  a 
manner,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done,  to  enquire.  Whether  John 
the  Baptist^  when  he  exercised  his  public  ministry  amongst  themi 
was  he?  John  i,  19 — 21.  And,  when  he  had  convinced  them 
that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  that  our  Saviour  would  sooQ 
appear  publicly  amongst  them^  who  had  the  only  right  to  this 
character,  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  thepi  to 
believe  it ;  and  accordingly  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  that  is,  tlie 
people  almost  universally  attended  on  his  ministry,  and  Were 
baptized,  making  a  profession  of  this  faith,  and  of  their  eapec- 
tation  of,  and  willingness  to  adhere  to  him  ;  and  it  was  the  re- 
port, that  the  wise  men,  who  came  from  the  east,  had  received 
from  the  Jews,  who  were  conversant  with  them,  that  this  was 

the  time  that  the  Messiah  should  appear,  that  brought  them  to 

/ 

*  fid*  Sueton  in  Vetpa9.  Percrebuerat  oHenie  tofo,  ventva  &  ccmtant  ophm^em 
in  fails ;  u$  eo  tempore  Jwka^  profecH,  rerum  potirentnr  ;  6f  Tacit.  Histor,  Lib.  T. 
PluHbw  perniasio  inerat,  antiquit  tacerjottm  literit  conl^deit,  eo  ipto  tempore  forr 
ut  valetceretf  Oriem^profectiq  /  Judea  rerum  potirentnr, 

t  St'eJUshtfwfo  wvrho^  Vol, LPag, 765,766. 


J^niaalem,  from  their  respective  countries,  othi&rwise  that  pre- 
ternatural meteor,  or  star,  which  they  saw,  could  xiot  have  given 
them  a  sufficient  intimation.conceming  this  matter,  so  as  to  in-' 
duce  them  to  come  and  pay  their  homage  to  him ;  and  when 
they  came,  and  enquired  of  Herod,  Where  fs  he  that  is  bQm 
ling  of  the  Jewa  ?  how  surprizing  soever  it  might  be  to  that 
proud  tyrant,  to  think  that  there  was  one  bom,  who,  as  he  sup- 
posed, would  stand  in  competition  with  him  for  the  crown,  yet 
It  wa9  no  imexpected  thing  to  the  Sanhedrim,  whose  opinion  in 
this  matter  he  demanded,  in  an  hypocritical  manner;  theriefor^ 
they  say,  he  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem^  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  prophet  Micah ;  whereas,  if  they  had  not  knowa 
that  this  was  th^  time  |a  which  he  was  to  h^  born,  they  would 
Jjtave  replied,  that  it  was  an  unseasonable  question,  and  a  vaia 
thing,  to  ask  wheie  a  person  was  to  be  bom,  whose  birth  wa$ 
iK)t  expected  in  that  age ;  and  they  might  easily  have  satisfied 
Herod,  and  removed  the  foundaticm  of  his  jealousy  and  trou- 
ble, and  thereby  have  jMrevented  that  inhuman  barbarity  com* 
knitted  on  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  if  they  had  told  him  that 
the  time  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  bom,  was  not  yet  come  :  but  they  knew  other- 
wise ;  and  in  this  respect,  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  bom  in 
thefutnesa  of  time*  That  which  we  shall  farther  observe,  con- 
cerning it,  is, 

1^^,  That  it  was  at  that  time  when  God  had  sufficiently  tried 
the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament-church,  in  waiting  for  his  com- 
ing, and  thereby  glorified  his  sovereignty,  who  hath  the  time^ 
and  seasons  of  his  bestowing  all  blessings  in  his  own  power. 

22%,  It  was  at  that  time  when  the  measure  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  world  was  abundantly  filled,  whereby  his  people  might 
observe  the  deplorable  state  into  which  sin  had  brought  man- 
kind, and  the  uUer  impossibility  of  our  recovery  without  a  Me- 
diator, and  that  the  light  of  nature  could  not  discover  any 
method  by  which  the  redemption  and  salvatioti  of  man  might 
be  brought  about. 

3^/y,  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Jewish  church  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  therefore  die  most  seasonable  time,  and  they 
were  laid  under  the  highest  obligations  to  adore  and  magnify 
him :  their  political  state  was  broken,  the  sceptre  departed  from 
Judah,  and  they  were  brought  under  the  Roman  yoke,  which 
sat  very  uneasy  upon  them ;  ^nj^ither  could  they  ever  expect  to 
make  that  figure  m  the  world  as  they  once  had  done,  diere- 
fore  now  was  the  time  for  the  Messidi  to  come,  and  erect  his 
kingdom.  And,  besides  this,  they  were  given  up  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  judicial  blindness  and  hardness,  and  were  disposed 
to  make  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions ;  so  that  reli- 
gion^  among  them^  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  ^  therefore  it  was  the 
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fittest  time  for  God  to  display  his  grace,  in  reviving  his  Work, 
and  preventing  his  cause  and  interest  from  wholly  sinking  in 
the  world.  This  was  the  time  in  which  the  Son  of  God  became 
Man. 

(2.)  Christ  shall  continue  to  be  God  and  Man  for  ever,  or 
the  union  of  these  two  natures  is  indissoluble  s  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  he  is  necessarily  eternal  and  unchangeable  ;  and  the  hu- 
man nature  shall  continue  for  ever  united  to  it,  as  the  result  of 
the  divine  purpose,  in  which  God  intends  that  some  ends,  glo- 
rious to  himself,  honourable  to  the  Mediator,  and  advantageous 
to  his  people,  should  be  attained  thereby.   For, 

Istj  If  he  had  had  a  design  to  lay  aside  his  human  nature,  he 
would  have  done  it  when  he  finished  his  work  of  obedience  and 
sufferings  therein,  and  thereby  had  so  far  answered  the  end  of 
his  incamition,  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  redemption :  but  when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  as  a 
Conqueror  over  death  and  hell,  and  was  declared  to  have  ac- 
complished the  work  he  came  into  the  world  about,  it  is  cer- 
tain he  did  not  lay  it  aside,  but  ascended  visibly  into  heaven^ 
and  shall  come  again,  in  a  visible  manner,  in  that  same  nature^ 
to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

2rf/y,  The  eternity  of  Christ's  human  nature  appears  from 
the  eternity  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  of  which  more  under 
a  following  answer,  wh^n  we  come  to  speak  concerning  the  glo- 
ry of  Christ's  kingly  office.  It  appears  also,  from  the  eternity 
<»f  his  intercession,  which,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it.  He  evef 
Hoeth  to  maicy  Heb.  vii.  25.  for  his  people  :  thus  he  does^  by 
appearing  in  the  human  nature  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  their 
behalf;  therefore  he  must  for  ever  have  an  human  nature* 

Sdiy^  His  saints  shall  abide  for  ever  in  heaven,  and,  as  the 
apostle  says,  Shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord,  1  Thcss.  iv.  IT.  and 
tneir  haj^iness  shall  continue  both  as  to  soul  and  body ;  and, 
with  respect  to  their  bodies,  it  is  said,  they  shall  be  fashioned 
like  unto  Chris fs  glorious  body,  Phil.  iii.  21.  therefore  his  glo- 
rious body,  or  his  human  nature,  shall  continue  for  ever  united 
to  his  divine  Person. 

4thly,  His  retaining  his  human  nature  for  ever,  seems  neces- 
sary, as  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God :  it  is  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  his  love  to  mankind,  and  an  external  means  to  draw 
forth  their  love  to  him,  who  procured  those  mansions  of  glory„ 
which  they  shall  for  ever  be  possessed  of,  by  what  he  did  and 
suffered  for  them  therein. 


VEGESSITT  or  TUS  MEDIATOR'S  TWO  KATURES.       ^S 

Quest.  XXXVIII.  Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediatdr 
should  be  God? 

Ak6w.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  that 
he  might  sustain  and  keep  the  human  nature  from  sinking 
under  the  infinite  wrath  ot  God,  and  the  power  of  death,  give 
worth  and  efficacy  to  his  sufferings,  obedience,  and  interces* 
«ion  ;  and  so  satisfy  God's  justice,  procure  his  favour,  pur- 
chase a  peculiar  people,  give  his  Spirit  to  them,  conquer  all 
their  enemies,  and  bring  diem  to  everlasting  salvation. 

Quest.  XXXIX.  Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  Man  P 

^Nsw.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  Man,  that 
]ie  might  advance  our  nature,  perform  obedience  to  the  law, 
suffer,  and  make  intercession  for  us  in  our  nature,  have  a  fel- 
low-feeling of  our  infirmities,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  and  have  comfort  and  access  with  boldness  unto 
the  throne  of  grace. 

Quest.  XL.  Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be 
God  and  Man  in  one  Person  ? 

Answ.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator,  who  was  to  recon- 
cile God  and  Man,  should  himself  be  both  God  and  Man, 
and  this  in  one  Person,  that  the  proper  works  of  ^ach  nature 
might  be  accepted  of  God  for  us,  and  relied  on  by  us,  as  the 
works  of  the  whole  Person. 

OU  R  Mediator  having  been  considered  as  God  and  Man, 
in  one  person,  we  have  a  farther  account  of  the  necessity 
of  being  so*   And,  ^ 

I.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  divine  Person,  for  se- 
veral reasons  here  assigned,  with  others  that  may  be  added.  As, 

1.  If  he  had  not  been  God,  he  could  not  have  come  into  the, 
the  world,  or  been  incarnate,  and  have  had  the  guilt  of  our  sins 
laid  on  him,  with  his  own  consent*;  for  he  could  not  have  be^ n 
a  party  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  in  which  this  matter  was 
stipulated  between  the  Father  and  him ;  and,  had  he  not  con- 
sented to  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  our  sin,  he  could  not  have 
been  punished  forit,  inasmuch  as  God  cannot  punish  an  inno- 
cent person ;  and,  if  such  an  one  be  charged  with  this  guilt,  and 
consequently  rendered  the  object  of  vindictive  justice,  as  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been,  in  scripture,  it  must  be  with  his 
own  consent.  Now  the  human  nature  could  not  consent  to  its 
own  formation,  and  therefore  it  could  not  consent  to  bear  our 
iniquities ;  since  to  consent  supposes  the  person  to  be  existent, 
which  Christ,  had  he  been  only  Man,  would  not  have  been  be- 
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fore  his  incarnation,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  come  isto 
the  world  as  a  Surety  for  us,  and  so  would  not  have  been  fit^ 
in  this  respect,  to  have  discharged  the  principal  part  of  the 
work,  which  he  engaged  in  as  Mediator. 

2.  There  is  another  thing,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which 
rendered  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  name- 
ly, that  he  might  sustain  and  keep  the  human  nature  from  sink* 
ing  under  the  infinite  wrath  of  God,  and  the  power  of  death. 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  weight  of  tlie  wrath  of  God^  due 
to  oiu*  sin,  was  so  great,  that  no  mere  creature  could,  by  his 
own  strength,  have  subsisted  under  it.  We  will  not  deny,  that 
a  mere  creature,  supposing  him  only  innocent,  but  not  united 
to  a  divine  Person,  might  have  been  borne  up,  under  the  great- 
est burthen  laid  on  him,  by  the  iextraordinary  assistance  oiGodf 
with  whom  all  things  are  possible ;  nor  that  God's  giving  a  pro- 
mise that  he  should  not  fail,  or  be  discouraged,  is  such  a  se- 
curity, as  would  effectually  keep  it  from  sinking;  yet  when  we 
consider  the  human  nature,  as  united  to  the  divine,  this  is  an 
additional  security,  that  he  should  not  sink  under  the  infinite 
weight  of  the  wrath  of  God,  that  lay  upon  him ;  for  then  it 
w^ould  have  been  said,  that  he,  who  is  a  divine  Person,  miscar- 
ried in  an  important  work,  which  he  undertook  to  perform  in 
his  human  nature,  which  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  him : 
so  far  this  argument  hath  its  proper  force.    But, 

3.  There  is  another  reason,  which  more  fully  proves  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Mediator's  being  a  Divine  Person,  viz*  that  this 
might  give  worth  and  efficacy  to  his  sufferings,  obedience,  and 
mtercession,  that  so  what  he  did  might  have  a  tendency  to  an- 
gwer  the  valuable  ends  designed  thereby,  namely,  the  satisfy- 
ing the  justice  of  God,  procuring  his  favour,  and  purchasing  a 
peculiar  people  to  himself.  Had  he  been  otily  man,  what  he 
did  and  suffered,  might  indeed  have  been  sinless,  and  perfect 
in  its  kind ;  nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  of  infinite  vdue,  for 
a  finite  creature,  as  such,  cannot  pay  an  infinite  price,  and 
thereby  answer  the  demands  of  justice.  Had  nothing  been  de- 
manded of  him  but  a  debt  of  obedience,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  perform  for  himself,  as  a  creature,  it  would  not,  indeed,  have 
been  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  infinite  worth  'and  value, 
any  more  than  that  obedience,  that  was  due  from  our  first  pa- 
rents, while  in  a  state  of  innocency  :  But  when  this  is  consi- 
dered as  a  price  of  redemption  paid  for  us,  and  as  designed  to 
procure  a  right  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  eternal  life,  this  must 
be  of  such  a  value,  that  the  glory  of  the  justice  of  God  might 
be  secured,  which  nothing  less  tlian  an  infinite  price  could  do  > 
and  the  law  of  God  must  not  only  be  fulfilled,  but  magnified, 
and  made  honourable ;  and  therefore  the  obedience,  which  was 
required,  must  not  only  be  sinkss^  bat  have  in  it  an  infinite 
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worth  and  value^  that  hereby,  when  in  a  way  of  intercession, 
it  is  pleaded  before  God,  it  mi^ht  be  effectual  to  answer  die 
ends  designed  thereby  ;  but  this  it  could  not  have  been,  had  he 
9ot  been  an  infinite  Person,  namely,  God  as  well  as  Man. 

4.  Another  reason  assigned  for  this,  is,  that  he  might  give 
his  Spirit  to  his  people.  It  i^  necessaiy  that  redemption  should 
be  applied,  as  well  as  purchased ;  and  that  the  same  Person, 
as  a  peculiar  branch  of  glory  due  to  him,  should  perform  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other ;  and,  in  the  application  of  redemption, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Spirit  should  be  glorified,  that  hereby 
he  might  appear  to  be  a  divine  Person ;  and,  as  he  acts  herein 
in  subserviency  to  the  IVfediatt  N  glory,  as  has  been  before 
t)baerved  *,  he  is  said  to  be  sent  by  him,  which  he  could  not 
have  been,  had  not  Christ  had  a  divine  nature,  in  which  re** 
spect  he  was  equal  with  him ;  nor  could  he  be  said  to  give 
that  which  the  Spirit  works,  as  he  promised  to  do,  when  he 
told  his  disciples,  If  I  depart^  IwiUsend  him  unto  yoUy  John 
xvi.  /• 

5.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  i>e  God,  that  he  might 
conquer  all  our  enemies,  and  so  remove  every  thing  out  of  the 
way  that  tends  to  oppose  his  name,  interest, .  and  gbry  ^  these 
are  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  death*  Sin,  which  is  o{q|x>site  to 
the  holiness  of  God,  is  that  which  splits,  excites,  and  gives 
being  to  all  opposition  there  is  against  him,  eidier  in.  eardi  oV 
hell,  and  endeavours  to  eclipse  his  glory,  controul  his  sove- 
reignty, and  reflect  dishonour  on  all  his  perfections.  This  must 
be  subdued  by  Christ,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  have  domiriion  over 
his  people,  Rom«  vi.  14.  and^  in  order  hereunto,  its  condemn- 
ing power  must  be  taken  away,  by  his  making  satisfaction  for 
it,  as  our  great  High  Priest;  and  also  its  enslaving  power  sub- 
dued by  the  efficacy  of  his  grace,  in  the  internal  work  of  sane- 
tification* 

And,  upon  his  having  obtained  this  victory  over  sin,  Satan 
is  also  conquered  when  his  prisoners  are  brought  from  uiider 
bis  power ;  and  he  finds  himself  for  ever  disappointed,  and  not 
able  to  detain  those,  who  were,  at  first,  led  captive  by  him,  nor 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  God  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his 
elect,  or  to  boast  as  though  he  had  wrested  the  sceptre  out  of 
his  hand,  or  robbed  him  of  one  branch  of  his  glory. 

Moreover,  the  world,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  God's  enemies,  mfxst  be  conquered  inasmuch  as  it  opposes 
his  "name  and  interest  in  an  objective  way,  from  whence  cor* 
nipt  nature  takes  occasion  either  to  abuse  the  various  ^ifts  and 
dispensations  of  providence,  or  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with 
those  who  are  enemies  to  God  and  religion,  to  become  m6re 
like  them,  as  the  aposde  says.  The  friendship  of  the  worldly 
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enmity  with  God^  James  iv«  4.  Now  Christ  must  be  God,  that 
he  may  discover  its  snares,  and  enable  his  people  to  improve 
the  good  things  of  providence  to  his  glory,  and  over-rule  the 
evil  things  thereof  ror  their  good* 

And  as  for  death,  which  is  reckoned  among  Christ's  and  his 
people's  enemies,  which  the  aposde  calls.  The  k»t  etiemy  that 
is  to  be  destroye<i^  1  Cor.  xv«  26.  this  is  suffered  to  detain  the 
bodites  of  believers,  as  its  prisoners,  till  Christ's  second  coining; 
but  it  must  be  destroyed,  that  so  they  may  be  made  paitakers 
of  complete  redemption ;  and  this  is  also  a  part  of  the  Media- 
tor's work^  as  he  raises  up  his  people  at  the  last  day*  And  all 
these  victories  over  sin,  Satah,  the  woiid,  ahd  death,  as  they 
require  ifiiinite  power,  so  It  is  necessary  that  h^,  who  obtains 
them,  should  be  a  divine  Person. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  that  he 
might  bring  his  people  to  everlasting  salvation,  that  is,  first  fit 
them  for,  lead  them  in  the  way  to  Heaven,  and  then  receive 
them  to  it  at  last;  for  this  reason,  he  is  styled,  The  author  and 
Finisher  of  our  Faith^  Heb.  xii.  2.  and  it  is  said,  that  as  hebe- 
gan  the  good  work^  so  he  performs  it^  Phil.  i.  6.  or  carries  it  oii 
to  perfection.  Grace  is  Christ's  gift  and  work  ;  as  he  purchas- 
ed it  by  his  blood,  while  on  earth;  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
apply  it  by  his  power;  even  as  Zerubbabel,  who  was  a  type  of 
Iiim,  after  he  had  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  temple,  at  last, 
brought  forth  the  head-stone  thereof  with  shoutings^  crying^ 
Grace^  grace^  unto  it^  Zech.  iv.  7.  so  Christ  works  all  our 
works  tor  us,  and  in  us,  till  he  brings  them  to  perfection,  and 
presents  his  people  unto  himself  a  glorious  churchy  not  having 
spot  J  or  wrinkle^  or  any  such  things  Sut  that  it  should  be  holy  j  and 
without  blemish^  Eph.  v.  27.  and  this  is  certainly  a  divine 
work,  and  consequently  he,  who  performs  it,  must  be  a  divine 
Persqn*     And  to  this  we  may  add, 

*  7*  It  was  necessary  that  our  Mediator  should  be  God,  inas- 
much as  the  everlasting  happiness  of  his  people  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  him.  He  is  not  only  the  Author  of  their  com- 
plete MessednJss,  but,  as  we  may  express  it,  the  matter  of  it; 
they  are  made  happy,  not  only  by  him,  but  in  him ;  accordingly 
heaven  is  described  as  a  state,  in  which  they  behold  his  glory ^ 
John  xvii.  24.  and  see  him  as  he  is^  1  John  iii.  2.  therefore, 
since  he  is  the  Fountain  of  blessedness,  it  is  requisite  that  he 
should  be  God,  as  well  as  Man. 

11.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  Man.^ 
When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's  incarnation,  we  are 
not  to  understand  hereby,  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary, 
without  supposing  the  divine  will,  or  purpose,  to  redeem  man; 
for  since  our  redemption  was  not  in  itself  necessary,  but  was 
«aly  so,,  as  the  result  <^  God's  purpose  relating  thereunto ;  so 
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Christ's  incarnation  was  necessary,  as  a  means  to  accomplish  it* 
This  is  what  divines  generally  call  a  conditional  necessity  *; 
so  that  since  Christ  was  ordained  to  be  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  become  Man  i 
The  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  he  might  perform  obedience 
to  the  law.  That  obedience  to  the  law  was  required,  in  order 
to  his  making  satisfaction  for  sin,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con*. 
sider,  when  we  speak  of  his  Priestly  office ;  therefore  all  that 
need  be  observed  under  this  head,  is,  that  this  obedience  covd4 
not  be  performed  by  him  in  the  divine  nature,  in  which  respect 
l&e  cannot  be  under  any  obligation  to  perform  that  which  be-, 
longs  only  to  those  whp  are  creatures,  and  as  such  subjects  ; 
therefore,  if  he  be  made  under  the  law,  he  must  have  a  nature 
fitted  and  disposed  to  yield  obedience* 

Some  have  enquired,  whether  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to 
have  answered  this  end,  by  taking  any  other  nature  into  union 
with  his  divine  Person ;  or,  whether  this  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  his  taking  on  him  the  nature  of  angels  ?  I  shall  not  en- 
ter so  far  into  this  subject,  as  to  determine  whether  God  mighty 
had  he  pleased,  have  accepted  of  obedience  in  any  other  nature, 
fitted  for  that  purpose;  but  we  have  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
conclude,  that  this  was  the  only  way  that  God  had  ordained  for 
the  redemption  of  man ;  and  therefore,  though  Christ  might 
have  performed  obedience  in  some  other  finite  nature,  or  might 
have  taken  the  nature  of  angels,  this  wo^ld  not,  in  all  respects^ 
have  answered  those  many  great  ends,  which  were  designed  by 
his  incarnation.  And  therefore,  since  this  was  the  way  in  which 
God  ordained  that  man  should  be  redeemed,  it  was  necessaiy 
that  he  should  take  the  human  nature  into  union  witji  his  di- 
vine; and  inasmuch  as  he  was  to  yield  obedience  to  the  same 
law,  that  we  had  violated,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
meide  of  a  rvomany  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  Gal.  iv.  4.  God 
had  ordained,  as  an  expedient  most  conducive  for  his  own  glo* 
ry,  that  he,  who  was  to  be  our  Redeemer,  should  run  the  same 
race  with  us;  and  also,  that  he  should  suflfer  what  was  due  to 
us,  as  the  consequence  of  our  rebellion  agaipst  him,  that  so,  a^ 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  he  should  be  made  perfect  through 
sufferings^  lleb*  ii«  10.  And  inasmuch  as  sufferings  were  due 
to  us  in  our  bodies,  it  was  necessary,  God  having  so  ordained 
it,  that  he  should  suffer  in  his  body,  as  well  as  in  his  soul ;  ahd 
as  death  entered  into  the  world  by  sin,  so  God  ordained  it,  that 
we  should  be  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  by  one, 
who  died  for  us ;  in  which  respects,  it  was  necessaiy  that  he 
should  be  man« 

There  are  also  Other  ends  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which 
render  this  necessary,  namely,  that  he  might  advance  our  na^ 
*  /lw«lAennfB»iy^eANecetsItascQaaequeatiae« 
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tare.  It  was  a  very  great  honour  which  that  particular  nature, 
which  he  assumed,  was  advanced  unto,  in  its  being  taken  into 
union  with  his  divine  Person,  ^though  it  had  no  intrinsic  dig- 
nity, or  glory,  above  what  other  intelligent,  finite,  sinless  beings 
are  capable  of;  yet  it  had  a  greats  relative  glory  than  any 
other  creature  had,  or  can  have,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
fiimilitude  taken  from  the  body  of  man,  how  mean  soever  it  is 
in  itself,  yet,  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  soul,  that 
adds  a  degree  0f  excellency  to  it,  in  a  relative  sense,  greater 
than  what  i>eIongs  to  any  creature,  destitute  of  understanding; 
to  the  human jiature  of  Christ,  though  it  had  not  in  itself  a  g^- 
iy  greater  tiian  what  another  finite  creature  might  have  been 
advanced  to;  yet,  when  considered  as  united  to  the  divine  na- 
ture, its  glory,  in  a  relative  sense  may  be  said  to  be  infinite. 

It  foUows  from  hence,  that  since  Christ's  being  truly  and 
properly  man,  was  a  paiticular  instance,  in  him,  of  tne  advance- 
ment of  our  nature,  to  a  greater  degree' of  honour,  than  what 
has  been  conferred  on  i|ny  other  creature,  this  lays  tiie  highest 
obligation  on  us  to  admire  and  adore  him;  and  should  be  an 
inducement  to  us,  not  to  debsise  that  nature' which  God  has,  ia 
diis  respect,  delighted  to  honour,  by  the  commission  of  those 
isins,  which  are  the  greatest  reproach  imto  it* '     ' 

Another  consequence  of  Christ's  incamatron,  whereby  it  far- 
ther appears  that  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  man,  is  thajt^ 
in  our  nature,  he  might  make  intercession  for  us*  For  the  Un- 
derstanding of  whichv  let  it  be  considered,  tiiat  the  divine  na- 
ture cannot  properly  speaking,  be-  said  to  make  intercession, 
since  this  includes  in  it  an  act  of  worship,  and  argues  the  Per- 
aon,  who  intercedes,  to  be  dependent,  and  indigent,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  self*su£ficiency  and  independency  of  die 
Godhead;  therefore,  had  he  been  only  God,'  he  cotdd  not  have 
made  intercession  for  us,  and  consequentiy  this  is  the  necessa- 
ry result  of  his  incarnation. 

ObjecU  1.  It  may  be  objected  hereunto,  that  the  Spirit  is  s^4 
to  make  intercession  for  the  Saints^  according  to  the  rvill  of 
Godj  Rom.  viii.  27*  whereas  he  has  no  human  nature'to  make 
intercession  in ;  therefore  Christ  might  have  made  intercession 
for  us,  though  he  had  not  been  incarftate. 

Answ*  When  the  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for 
us,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  appearing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  so  offering  prayers,  or  supplications  to 
him  in  our  behalf;  but  it  only  intends  his  enabling  us  to  pr^y 
for  oiu-selves,  which  is  an '  effect  of  his  pk)wer,  working  this 
grace  in  us ;  therefore  the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  the  same 
thing,  sajTS,  elsewhere,  God  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  Ms  Son  into 
cur  hearUj  crying^  Abba^  Father^  Gal.  iv.  6.  that  is,  enaUing 
tis  to  cry,  Aiba^  Father :  Such  an  intercession  as  ihis,  is  not 
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unbecoming  a  divine  Person;  and  this  is  what  is  plainly  the 
seBse  of  those  scriptures^  in  which  the  Spirit  is  said  to  inter"* 
cede  for  us.  As  tor  Christ's  intercession,  it  consists,  indeed^ 
in  his  praying  for  us,  *  rather  than  enabling  us  to  pray ;  there- 
fore it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  Man,  in  order  there- 
unto. 

Object.  2*  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Christ  made  inces- 
cession  for  his  people  before  his  incarnation :  Thus  we  cannot  > 
but  conclude,  that  he  is  intended  by  the  angel  of  the  Lordj  whd 
is  represented  as  pleading  for  Israel;  O  Lord  of  hosts^  hoxv 
iongwiU  thoti  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem^  and  upon  the  cities 
gffjudah^  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  three* 
score  and  ten  years  f  Zech*  i.  12*  and  also  as  pleading  in  their 
l^ehalf  against  the  accusi|tions  of  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thecy 
O  Satan;  even  the  Lordy  which  hath  chosen  yerusalem^  rebuke 
thee:  Is  not  this  a  brand  which  is  plucked  out  of  the  fire  f  chap. 
iii.  2«  If  therefore  he  made  intercession  at  that  time,  when  he 
had  no  human  nature,  his  incarnation  wa^  not  necessary  there- 
unto. 

Answ*  Though  we  allow  that  Christ  is  often  represented,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  interceding  for  his  people ;  yet  these  ex- 
pressions are  either  proleptical,  and  do  not  denote,  so  much, 
what  Christ  then  did,  as  what  he  would  do,  after  he  had  assum- 
ed our  nature ;  or  they  imply,  that  the  salvation  of  the  church, 
xmder  that  dispensation,  was  owing  to  the  intercession  that 
Christ  would  make  after  his  incarnation,  as  well  as  to  that  sa- 
tis£Biction  which  he  would  give  to  the  justice  of  God  in  our  na- 
ture ;  so  that  Christ,  in  those  scriptures,  is  represented  as  pro- 
curing those  blessings  for  his  people,  by  what  he  would,  in  re- 
ality, do  after  his  incarnation,  the  virtue  whereof  is  supposed 
to  be  extended  to  them  at  that  time :  He  did  not  therefore /or- 
tnallyy  but  virtually,  intercede  for  them;  and  consequently  it 
does  not  prove  that  his  incarnation  was  not  necessary  for  his 
makine  that  intercession,  which  he  ever  lives  to  do  in  the  be- 
half of  his  church. 

It  is  fiuther  observed,  diat  it  was  requisite  that  our  Media- 
tor should  be  Man,  that  he  might  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  our 
infirmities  :  Thus  the  apostle  says.  He  was  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmitieSy  having  been,  in  all  points;  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  shtj  Heb.  iv.  15. 
As  God^  it  is  true,  he  has  a  perfect,  namely,  a  divine  know- 
ledge of  our  infirmities,  but  not  an  experimental  knowledge 
thereof;  and  therefore^  in  this  respect,  had  he  not  been  Man, 
he  could  not  have  been  said  to  sympathize  with  us  herein ;  and 
therefore  hb  compassion  towards  us,  has  this  additional  mo- 
tive, taken  from  his  incarnation :  It  was  in  this  respect  that  he 
had  the  passi<Miis  of  the  human  nature,  and  thereby  is  induced, 

*  And  in  preientinf  his  [glorious  body  with  the  marks  of  safierln; .-^ 


\ 
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from  what  he  once  experienced,  to  help  our  infirmities,  as  bung 
•such  as  he  himself  condescended  to  bear. 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  as  a  fiu^er  consequence  of  his 
incarnation,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  adopuon  of  sods, 
and  have  comfort  and  access  with  boldness,  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  This  the  apostle  also  gives  us  occasion  to  infer,  from  his 
being  made  of  a  woman,  and  made  under  the  law,  not  only  that 
Ae  miff  hi  redeem  them  thai  were  under  the  law,  hut  thta  lae  might 
receive  the  adoption  efaone-,  Gal.  iv.  5.  and  encourages  us,  from 
hence,  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  t^ grace ^  Heb.  iv.  16.  As 
Christ's  Sonship,  as  Mediator,  includes  his  incarnation,  and  was 
the  ground  and  reason  of  the  throne  of  grace  being  erected,  to 
whi^  we  are  invited  to  come ;  so,  he  being,  in  the  same  respect^ 
constituted  Heir  of  all  thiiigs,  believers  who  arc  the  sons  of  God, 
in  a  lower  sense,  are  notwithstanding,  styled,  Heira  of  Gad,  and 
Joint  heira  vnth  Christ,  Rova,  \ui.  17.  He  is  the  Head  and  Lord 
of  this  great  family,  who  purchased  an  inheritance  for  them, 
and  they  the  members  thereof,  who,  in  the  virtue  of  his  pur- 
chase, have  a  right  to  it;  therefore  his  incarnation,  which  was 
necessary  hereunto,  was  the  great  foundation  of  our  obtaining 
the  privilege  of  God's  adopted  children,  and  of  our  access  by 
him  to  the  Father.  We  first  come  by  faith  to  him,  who,  if  we 
allude  to  Elihu's  words,  vma  formed  mU  of  the  clay,  and  there- 
fore hia  terror  shall  not  make  us  afraid,  neither  shall  his  hand 
be  heavy  upon  ua.  Job  Kxxiii.  6.  and  Uirough  him,  we  come  to 
God,  as  oiu*  reconciled  Father. 

III.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  shotUd  be  God  and 
man,  in  one  Person.  Had  bis  human  nature  been  a  distinct 
human  Person,  the  work  of  our  redemption  would  have  been 
brought  about  by  two  persons,  which  would  each  of  them  have 
had  the  character  of  Mediator,  unless  two  persons  could  be  so  - 
united,  as  to  constitute  but  one,  which  is  no  better  than  a  con- 
tradiction.  And  it  is  farther  observed,  in  the  answer  under  our 

pt'     '11,  that  there  were  works  to  be  performed, 

pic].i  I  I  :  M  !■  ri  ,■:  in  the  human  nature  he  was  to  perform 
evcrj-  liuny  ihat  implied  subjection,  obedience,  of  suffering;  and 
thougii  none  of  tlic^c  could  be  performed  by  him,  in  his  divine 
nature,  yet  an  iniiiiii'  worth,  value,  and  dignity,  was  to  be  added 
thereunto,  which  ini.i  not  so  much  the  result  of  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  that  natiui;,  as  of  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
n ;  upon  VI  hich  account,  the  obedience  he  performed,  had,  in  a 
irlative  sense,  the  same  value,  as  though  it  had  been  performed 
in  his  divine  nature ;  and,  upon  this  account,  it  is  said,  that  God 
purchased  the  i  kurck  with  his  own  blood.  Acts  xx.  28. 

And  to  Uiis  wc  may  add,  that  as  each  nature  was  distinct, 

Itii's  not  in  the  least  confounded,  as  was  before 

.<tflcn  read,  in  scripture,  of  disuact  properties 
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attributed  to  the  same  peraon,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
namely,  mortality  and  immortality,  weakness  and  omnipotcncy!, 
dependence  and  independence,  &c«  which  could  not  be,  with  any 
propriety  of  speaking,  applied  to  him,  had  he  not  been  Goid  and 
man,  in  the  same  person*  This  is  generally  styled  by  divines, 
a  communicaeion  of  properties.,*  concerning  wtuch  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  properties  of  one  nature  are  not  predicated  of  th» 
other ;  as  the  Lutherans  suppose,  when  they  conclude,  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  omnipresent,  upon  which  their  doc* 
trine  of  consubstanttation  is  founded ;  but  we  assert,  that  the 
properties  of  one  nature  are  predicated  of  the  same  person,  to 
whom  th(^  other  nature  also  belongs ;  so  that  when  we  say  the 
Person,  that  was  God,  obeyed  and  suffered;  or  the  Person,  that 
was  man,  paid  an  infinite  price  to  the  justice  of  God,  we  are  far 
from  asserting,  that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  obeyed,  or  the  nuui* 
hood  merited ;  f  and  thb  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  two  na-* 
tures  being  united  in  one  Person.  There  are  two  things  obser- 
ved, in  illustrating  this  matter. 

1*  That  the  works  of  eacb  nature  must  be  accepted  of  God 
for  us,  as  tlie  works  of  die  whole  Person,  or  of  the  same  Per- 
son ;  therefore,  if  the  nature  that  obeyed  and  suffered  had  been 
an  human  person,  his  obedience  and  sufferings  could  not  have 
been  of  infinite  value,  or  accepted  by  God  as  a  sufficient  price 
of  redemption;  for  they  could  not  have  had  this  value  reflected 
on  them,  had  they  not  been  the  works  of  a  divine  Person :  and 
those  rays  of  divine  glory,  that  shined  forth  in  his  human  na- 
ture, could  have  no  immediate  relation  to  it,  had  it  been  a  dis- 
tinct Person  from  that  of  his  Godhead. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  those  works,  which  were  per- 
formed by  him  in  each  nature,  are  to  be  relied  on  by  us,  as  the 
works  of  the  whole  Person :  diis  reliance  contains  in  it  an  in- 
stance of  adoration,  and  supposes  the  Person,  who  performs 
them,  to  be  God,  which  he  was  hot  in  his  human  nature ;  there- 
fore we  are  to  adore  our  Mediator,  and  rely  on  the  works  per- 
formed by  him,  in  his  human  nature,  as  he  is  God  and  man  in 
one  Person.  As  we  have  sufficient  ground,  from  scripture  to 
conclude,  that  the  Mediator  is  the  Object  of  divine  adoration; 
so  we  are  to  depend  on  him,  as  a  divine  Person,  for  salvation; 
and  our  worship  herein  does  not  terminate  on  his  human  na*^ 
ture,  but  on  his  deity :  but,  if  his  human  nature  had  been  a  dis- 
tinct human  person  we  could  not  be  said  to  adore  him  that  died 
for  us,  and  rose  again ;  so  that,  upon  all  these  accounts,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  not  only  God  and  man,  but  that 
these  two  natures  should  be  united  in  one  Person. 

I  TMt  i»  jemraUjf  Mtsled,  by  tHvinet,  Gonuaunicatio  idiomatitm  in  concrete, 
noD  in  abstn^to. 
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ture«  It  was  a  very  great  honour  which  that  particular  nature^ 
which  he  assumed,  was  advanced  unto,  in  its  being  taken  into 
union  with  his  divine  Person*  tliough  it  had  no  intrinsic  dig- 
nity, or  g^ory,  above  what  other  intelligent,  finite,  sinless  beings 
are  capable  of;  yet  it  had  a  greater  relative  glory  than  anjr 
other  creature  had,  or  can  have,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
similitude  taken  from  the  body  of  man,  how  mean  soever  it  is 
in  itself,  yet,  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  soul,  that 
adds  a  degree;  of  excellency  to  it,  in  a  reladve  sense,  gnmter 
dian  what  tielongs  to  any  creature,  destitute  of  understanding  ; 
to  ihe  human  jiature  of  Christ,  though  it  had  not  in  itself  a  glqr 
jy  greater  than  what  another  finite  creature  might  have  been 
advanced  to ;  yet,  when  considered  as  united  to  die  divine  na- 
ture, its  glory,  yi  a  relative  sense  may  be  ssud  to  be  infinite* 

{t  follows  from  hence,  that  since  Christ^s  being  truly  and 
propetiy  man,  was  a  particular  instance,  in  him,  of  the  advance- 
ment of  our  nature,  to  a  greater  degree' of  honour,  than  what 
has  been  conferred  on  ^y  other  creature,  this  lays  the  highest 
obligation  on  us  to  admire  and  adore  him ;  and  should  be  an 
inducement  to  us,  not  to  debase  that  nature' which  God  haa^  in 
diis  respect,  delighted  to  honour,  by  the  comxnission  of  those 
sins,  which  are  the  greatest  reproach  unto  it. '     ' ' 

Another  consequence  of  Christ's  incamatron,  whereby  it  far<- 
ther  appears  that  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  man,  is  thait^ 
in  our  nature,  he  might  make  intercession  for  us.  For  the  Un- 
derstanding of  which^  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  divine  na- 
ture cannot  properly  speaking,  be-  said  to  make  intercession, 
since  this  includes  in  it  an  act  of  worship,  and  argues  the  Per- 
son, who  intercedes,  to  be  dependent,  and  indigent,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  self-sufficiency  and  indepiendency  of  the 
Godhead;  therefore,  had  he  been  only  God,'  he  coidd  not  have 
made  intercession  for  us,  and  consequendy  this  is  the  necessa- 
xy  result  of  his  incarnation. 

Object.  1.  It  may  be  objected  hereunto,  that  the  Spirit  is  sai4 
to  make  intercession  for  the  Saints j  according  to  the  will  of. 
God^  Rom.  viii.  27.  whereas  he  has  no  human  nature*to  make 
intercession  in  i  therefore  Christ  might  have  made  intercession 
for  us,  though  he  had  not  been  incarfiate. 

Answ.  When  the  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for 
us,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  appearing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  so  offering  prayers^  or  supplications  to 
him  in  our  behalf;  but  it  only  intends  his  enabling  us  to  pr^y 
for  oitfselves,  which  is  an  effect  of  his  piower,  working  this 
grace  in  us ;  therefore  the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  the  same 
thing,  says,  elsewhere,  God  hath  sent  the  Spfrit  of  Ms  Son  into 
eur  heartSy  crying^  Abba,  Father,  Gal.  iv.  6.  that  is,  enaUing 
tis  to  cry,  Aoba^  JFather :  Such  an  intercession  as  idiis,  is  not 
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unbecoming  a  divine  Person ;  and  this  is  what  is  plainly  die 
seBse  of  those  scriptures,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  said  to  inter* 
cede  for  us.  As  lor  Christ's  intercession,  it  consists,  indeed^ 
in  his  praying  for  us,  *  rather  than  enabling  us  to  pray ;  there- 
fore it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  Man,  in  order  there- 
unto. 

Object.  2.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Christ  made  inces- 
cession  for  his  people  before  his  incarnation :  Thus  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  he  is  intended  by  the  angel  of  the  Lordy  whd 
2s  represented  as  pleading  for  Israel ;  O  Lord  of  hostSy  haw 
iong  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  yeruaalentj  and  upon  the  cities 
€}f  yudahj  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  three- 
score and  ten  years  P  Zech.  i.  12.  and  also  as  pleading  in  their 
"behalf  against  the  accusations  of  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee^ 
O  Satan;  even  the  Lord^  which  hath  chosen  Jerusalemy  rebuke 
thee:  Js  not  this  a  brand  which  is  plucked  out  of  the  fire  f  chap. 
iii.  2.  If  therefore  he  made  intercession  at  that  time,  when  he 
had  no  human  nature,  his  incarnation  waft  not  necessary  there- 
unto. 

Answ*  Though  we  allow  that  Christ  is  often  represented,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  interceding  for  his  people ;  yet  these  ex- 
pressions are  either  proleptical,  and  do  not  denote,  so  much, 
what  Christ  then  did,  as  what  he  would  do,  after  he  had  assum- 
ed our  nature ;  or  they  imply,  that  the  salvation  of  the  church, 
imder  that  dispensation,  was  owing  to  the  intercession  that 
Christ  would  make  after  his  incarnation,  as  well  as  to  that  sa- 
tisfaction which  he  would  give  to  the  justice  of  God  in  our  na- 
ture ;  so  that  Christ,  in  those  scriptures,  is  represented  as  pro- 
curing those  blessings  for  his  people,  by  what  he  would,  in  re- 
ality, do  after  his  incarnation,  the  virtue  whereof  is  supposed 
to  be  extended  to  them  at  that  time  :  He  did  not  therefore /or- 
malh/y  hut  virtually,  intercede  for  them;  and  consequently  it 
does  not  prove  that  his  incarnation  was  not  necessary  for  his 
making  that  intercession,  which  he  ever  lives  to  do  in  the  be- 
half of  his  church. 

It  is  fiuther  observed,  that  it  was  requisite  that  our  Media- 
tor should  be  Man,  that  he  might  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  our 
infirmities  :  Thus  the  apostle  says,  Ife  was  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infrmities,  having  been,fn  all  points;  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,  Heb.  iv.  15. 
As  God,  it  is  true,  he  has  a  perfect,  namely,  a  divine  know- 
ledge of  our  infirmities,  but  not  an  experimental  knowledge 
thereof;  and  therefore^  in  this  respect,  nad  he  not  been  Man, 
he  could  not  have  been  said  to  sympathize  with  us  herein;  and 
therefore  his  compassion  towards  us,  has  this  additional  mo- 
tive, taken  from  his  incarnation :  It  was  in  this  respect  that  he 
had  this  passions  of  the  human  nature,  and  thereby  is  induced, 

*  And  in  pteientiiif  his  glorious  bodj  with  the  mssks  of  sufierini^.- 
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vestiture  of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  in  their  respective  of- 
fices, they  are,  lor  that  reason,  called  God^s  anointed:  thus  it  i^ 
said,  concerning  the  prophets,  Touch  not  mm^  anointed  and  do 
my  prophetu  no  harm^  Psal*  cv«  15.  Kings  are  likewise  so  sty- 
led, as  Samuel  ^ays,  Surely  the  Lord^s  anointed  is  before  him^ 
1  Sam.  xvi.  6.  These  were  often  anointed,  though  not  always ;  * 
but  the  priests  were  always  anointed,  when  they  first  entered 
on  their  office ;  and  the  high  priest  is  described  by  this  charac- 
ter, as  he  upon  whose  head  the  anointing'  oil  was  poured;  so  we 
read  of  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  ran  doivn  upon 
the  beards  even  Aaron^s  beardj  that  .went  doxtm  to  the  skirts  of 
his  ffarmentSy  Psal.  cxxxiii*  2.  This  was  not  an  insignificant 
ceremony,  or  merely  political,  in  which  respect  it  is  used,  in 
our  day,  in  the  inauguration  of  kings ;  but  it  was  an  ordinance 
Jo  signify  God's  designation  of  them,  to  the  office  which  they 
were  to  execute,  in  which  they  were  to  expect,  and  depend  upon 
him  for  those  qualifications  that  were  necessary  thereunto ;  but 
it  was  more  especially  designed  to  typify  the  solemn  inaugura- 
tion and  investiture  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  offices  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King  of  his  church;  and,  in  allusion  hereunto,- he 
is  called,  the  Messiah^  or  the  Christ.  His  anointing  was  not  ex- 
ternal, or  visible,  with  material  oil ;  but,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it 
signified  his  receiving  a  cotnmission  from  the  Father  to  execute 
the  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King :  upon  %vhich  account, 
he  is  styled,  God's  holy  child  yesus^  whom  he  had  anointed^ 
Acts  iv.  27*  And  this  unction,  as  it  was  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
%o  it  was  attended  with  greater  circumstances  of  glory ;  and  the 
offices  he  was  appointed  to  execute,  were  more  spiritual,  exten- 
sive, and  advantageous,  than  theirs,  who  were  types  thereof: 
thus  the  Psalmist  says  of  him,  God^  thy  God^  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness^  above  thy  fellows^  Psal.  xlv.  7.  accor- 
dingly he  was  anointed  to  execute  his  prophetical  office,  to 

•  Propltfts  loere,  indeed^  oftentimes  set  apart  for  that  ojficet  vdtfwit  anointing  i. 
hut  it  teemt  probable,  frotn  t/ie  command  of  God  to  Elijah,  to  anoint  Elisha  to  be  a 
prophet  in  his  room^  that  vhen  thty  toere  called,  in  an  exti'oordittart/  manner,  to  be 
public  prophets,  and  in  that  respect,  as  it  is  suid  concerning  the  propftet  Jeremiah^ 
(chap  i.  10.]  Set  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  then  they  toerenot  only  sanctified  and 
ordained  hereunto,  but  the  ceremony  if  anointing  isas  used,  especially  tohen  some 
other  prophet  vas  appointed  to  instal  them  in  this  office,  »4ndas  for  kings,  though 
they  toere  not  alvfuys  anuinted,  yet  this  ca^emony  roas  generally  used,  as  is  observed 
hf  some  Jenoish  writers,  rshen  tJie  kivgdom  -was  resit  out  of  the  hand  of  one,  and  ano- 
ther was,  by  immediate  divine  direction,  substituted  to  reign  in  his  stead,'  tkusy  when 
the  hingdtm  was  taken  fi'otn  Saul,  David  was  anointed ^  and  it  was  also  used  in 
ot/ier  instances,  though  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Uneal  descent,  when  atty  other  madr 
pretensions  to  it. .  Thus  Davitl  commanded  Soiotnoti  to  be  anointed,  because  ^donijah 
pretended  to  it,  [I  Kings  i.  34.]  .^nd  Joash  was  anointed,  though  he  had  a  right  to 
tlie  crown,  as  descended  from  ^i/toziah,  tcho  tsns  king  befm-e  him,  because  the  crown 
had,  far  some  time,  been  usurped  by  Athaliah,  [2  Kings  xi.  13.]  In  these,  and  such 
Wee  cases,  kings  were  installed  in  their  office  by  unction,  thoi^jfh,  in  other  instancor^ 
ittoaO'iiotmiiversaUgpraetiiod. 
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preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ^  Luke  iv.  18.  and  his  priestly,  so 
the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  of  him,  as  Jinishing  transgression^ 
making  an  endof  sm^  bringing  in  an  everlasting  righteousnessy 
Dan*  tx.  24*  which  he  did  as  a  Priest ;  and  then  he  speaks  of 
anointing  him,  who  was  most  holy,  as  infinitely  excelling  aH- 
those  who  were  anointed  with  holy  oiL  He  is  also  said  to  be 
anointed  to  execute  his  kingly  oiSce ;  and,  with  respect  there- 
unto, is  called  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  God  says,  concerning 
him,  I  have  sety  or  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  anointed^  my  ktng  upon 
tny  holy  hill  of  Stony  Psal.  ii.  2.  Now  there  are  three  things 
which  are  more  especially  intended  in  this  unction,  which  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  answer. 

1.  His  being  set  apart,  or  separated  from  this  rest  of  man- 
Ichid,  as  the  only  Person  who  was  designed  to  execute  the  of- 
_  fices,  together  with  his  public  investiture  therein.  For  the  right 
understanding  of  which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  there  was  ao 
eternal  designation  of  him  by  the  Father  thereunto :  thus  the 
apostle  speaks  of  him,  as  one  who  xuas  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation  oftht^  worldy  1  Pet.  i.  20.  And  some  think,  that  this 
is  intended  by  that  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  Iimll  declare  the 
decree;  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  mey  Thou  art  my  Sony  this  day 
kccve  I  begotten  ^Aee,.Psal.  ii.  7.  and  that  this  is  also  intended 
by  his  being  set  up  from  everlastingy  Prov.  viii.  23.'  This  wc 
may  call  his  eternal  inauguration,  which  was  the  foundation, 
ground,  and  reason  of  his  incarnation,  or  of  that  inauguration, 
or  investiture,  which  was  visible  to  men  in  time,  which  is  the 
second  thing  to  be  considered,  in  his  being  set  apart  to  execute 
these  offices; 

When  he  came  into  the  world,  there  was  a  glorious  declara- 
tion given,  both  to  angels  and  men,  that  he  was  the  Person 
iN^iom  God  had  conferred  this  honour  upon,  and  accordingly 
he  received  glory  from  them,  as  Mediator,  by  a  divine  war- 
rant ;  so  some  understand  that  scripture.  When  he  bringeth  in 
the  first'begotten  into  the  ivorld^  he  saithy  and  let  aff  the  angels 
of  God  worship  Aim,  Heb.  i.  6.  And  elsewhere  we  read,  Luke 
ii.  10,  11.  of  the  angels  being  sent  as  heralds,  to  make  procla- 
mation of  this  matter  to  men,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world* 
And,  when  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  there  was  a  di- 
vine declaration  pven,  as  a  farther  visible  confirmation  hereof, 
immediately  after  his  baptism,  when  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  himy  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  Hie  a  dove^ 
'  and  lighting  upon  fumy  andlo^  a  voice  from  heaven^  sayingy  This 
i^  my  beloved Son^  in  whom  lam  wellpleasedy  Matt.  iii.  16,  17. 
and  John  the  Baptist  was  immediately  raised  up,  as  a  prophet, 
to  signify  this  to  the  world,  which  he  did  at  that  time,  when 
our  Saviour  first  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  and  speaks  of 
him,  a9  preferred  before  himself  not  only  as  having  a  more  ?%«» 
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cdlcot  OEtiire,  bat  as  beiog  set  apart  to  an  higher  ofice,  tbaa 
that  which  be  was  called  to ;  and  accordinriy  he  styles  him. 
The  Lamb  of  Gody  intimating,  that  God  had  set  him  apart,  as 
the  great  Sacrifice  that  was  to  be  offered  for  sin,  John  L  29, 30u 
and,  soon  after  this,  he  gives  another  testimony  hereunto,  to- 
gether with  a  glorious,  yet  just,  character  of  the  Person,  who 
was  invested  with  this  authority,  when  he  says,  concerning  him, 
A  man  can  receive  fwthing'y  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven  : 
q*  d»  ^  I  have  not  received  thb  honour  of  being  ^  Christ,  and 
^  doing  the  works  which  he  does,  but  it  is  given  him  from  hea- 
^  ven :  I  am  not  the  bridegroom  of  the  church,  but  Ai^  friend^ 
^  who  rejoice  greatly^  because  of  his  voice;  "what  he  hath  seen 
^  and  heardy  that  he  testified ;  and  God  hath  sent  him,  ivhose^ 
^  word  he  speaketh;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
^  vnto  him;  the  Father  ioveth  the  Son^  and  hath  given  all  things 
^^  into  his  hand^  John  iit*  27-^5.  therefore  he  is  set  apart,  by 
^  him,  to  pertbrm  the  work  of  a  Mediator,  which  belongeth 
*^  not  unto  me»" 

2.  Christ  was  furnished  with  authority,  or  had  a  commissicm 
given  him,  to  perform  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  as  Media- 
tor.  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  since,  as  the  apostle  says, 
concerning  the  priesthood  in  general,  that  no  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God^  and  authorized 
by  him  to  perform  it,  as  vkts  Aaron;  so  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself^  but  he  that  Mdunto  him^  Thou  art  my  Son^  to^aay  have 
I  begotten  thee  ;  and.  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever^  after  the  order, 
of  MelchisedeCy  Heb»  v.  4<— 6.  As  it  was  reckoned  an  intrusion, 
and  no  other  than  an  instance  of  profaneness,  for  any  one  to  ex* 
crcise  a  sacred  office,  without  a  divine  warrant,  it  was  necessary 
that  our  Saviour  should  be  furnished  therewith :  the  work  he 
was  to  perform  was  glorious,  the  consequences  thereof  of  the 
highest  importance,  md  his  services  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted, or  availed  to  answer  the  great  ends  thereof^  had  he  not 
xeceived  a  commission  from  the  Father*  And  that  he  came  into 
ihe  world  with  this  commission  and  authori^,  derived  from 
him,  he  constantly  asserts  and  proves,  he  asserts  it,  when  speak- 
ing concerning  himself,  that  God  the  Father  /lad  sealed him^  John 
vi«  27*  and  elsewhere  says,  I  have  po%ver  to  lay  doxun  my  life^ 
and  to  take  it  again  ;  this  commandmejil  have  /received  of  my 
Father^  Joim  x«  18*  and  he  hot  only  asserts,  but  proves  it;  every 
miracle  that  he  wrought  being  a  confirmation  thereof,  in  whicn 
respect  a  divine  testimony  was  affixed  to  his  commission :  thus 
he  says,  The  works  that  Ido^  in  my  Father's  name^  they  bear 
witness  ofme^  ver.  25*  and  elsewhere,  when  he  asserts  Jiis  au- 
thority, and  proves,  that  the  words  which  he  spaksy  he  spake  not 
ofUmself;  he  adds,  the  Father  that  dwelkth  in  me^  he  doth  thtf 
ivorkSf  John  xiv*  10, 1 1.  He  appeals  to  those  miraculous  work^ 
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which  were  performed  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  Father, 
which  he  flight  well  do,  because  the  Father  and  he  had  the 
same  divine  power^  and  thereby  intimates,  that  the  commission, 
which  he  received  from  the  Father,  was  attested  in  this  extra* 
ordinary  manner. 

3.  Our  Saviour's  unction  included  in  it  an  ability  to-  execute 
those  offices,  which  he  was  engaged  in,  as  Mediator.  We  have 
before  observed,  that  when  persons,  under  the  ceremonial  law, 
Were  anointed  to  execute  the  offices  either  of  prophet,  priest,  or 
king ;  this  was  not  only  an  ordinance,  to  signify  that  uiey  had 
a  divine  warrant  to  ea^ecute  them,  but  they  were  hereby  given 
to  expect  those  qualifications  that  were  necessarj^to  the  dis« 
charge  thereof.  God  never  calls  to  an  office,  but  he  qualifies 
for  it :  thus  our  Saviour  was  furnished  with  ability,  as  well  as 
authority;  this  was  more  especially  apjdicable  to  his  human 
nature,  in  which  he  was  to  obey  and  suffer ;  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  that  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  derived  power,  or 
qualifications  conferred  upon  it.  Now  this  ability,  with  which 
our  Saviour  was  furnished,  as  man,  was  that  which  rendered 
him  fit  to  perform  the  work  which  he  came  into  the  world 
about.  As  a  Prophet,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel 
with  greater  wisdom  fmd  authority  than  all  others,  who  were 
ever  engaged  in  this  work ;  his  very  enemies  confessed,  that 
never  man  Bpake  like  hitn^  John  vii.  46.  and  he  had  continual 
assistance  from  God,  which  preserved  him  from  all  mistakes } 
so  that  what  he  delivered  was  infallibly  true,  and,  as  such  to  be 
depended  on :  he  was  also  furnished  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  yet  such  as  was  temperect  with  sympathy,  meekness,  and 
compassion  towards  his  people ;  and  an  holy  courage,  resolu- 
tion, and  fortitude,  which  preserved  him  from  fainting,  or  be- 
ing discoura^ied  under  all  his  sufferings;  and  a  constant  dis- 
position and  mdination  to  refer  all  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
imd  not  to  assume  any  branch  of  divine  honour  to  his  human 
nature ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  whole  discharge  of  his  minis- 
try was  acceptable,  both  to  God  and  man. 

Thus  concerning  the  reasons  why  our  Saviour  is  called 
Christ*  And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  offices  which  he  was 
anointed  to  execute,  upon  the  account  whereof  he  is  styled,  the 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  church.  Here  we  shall  pre- 
mise some  things  in  general  concerning  these  three  offices; 
and  then  speak  to  each  of  them,  as  contained  in  the  following 
answers. 

1.  Conpo^ing  the  number  of  the  offices,  which  he  executes ; 
they  are  three*  Some  have  enquired,  whether  there  are  not 
more  than  three  executed  by  him,  inasmuch  as  there  are  seve- 
ral characters  and  relations,  which  Christ  is  described  by^  and 
^  said  to  stand  in^  to  his  people,  besides  those  of  Prophet, 
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Priest,  and  King:  thus  he  is  styled^  The  Head  of  the  hody^  the 
churchy  Col.  i.  18.  and  an  Hueband^  to  it,  Isa.  liv.  5.  and  a 
Bridegroom^  John  iii.  29.  and  efsewhere  he  is  said  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  Shepherd:  thus  he  styks  himself,  The  good 
Shepherdy  John  x.  14*  and  he  is  called.  The  Captain  of  our  std^ 
vation^  Heb.  is«  10.  and  many  other  characters  of  the  like  na- 
ture are  given  him,  from  whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to 
think,  that  several  of  them  contain  ideas,  dbtinct  from  diose  of 
a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  therefore  ^at  there  are  more 
offices  than  these  executed  fay  him :  but  all  that  need  be  said  to 
this,  is,  that  these,  and  other  characters  and  relations,  which 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  scripture,  are  all  included  in,  or  redu- 
cible to  one  or  other  of  these  three  offices ;  therefore  we  have 
no  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  executes  any  other  offices,  dis- 
tinct from  them,  as  Mediator* 

2«  The  condition  of  fallen  man,  and  the  way  in  which  God 
designed  to  bring  him  to  salvation,  which  was  adapted  there- 
unto, renders  it  necessary  that  Christ  should  execute  these  three 
offices*  Accordingly,  we  are  all  of  us,  by  nature,  ignorant  of, 
and  prejudiced  against  divine  truth,  as  the  apostle  X)bserve8, 
The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gody 
'for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them^ 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned^  1  Cor.  ii*  14*  therefore  it 
is  necessary  that  Christ  should  execute  the  office  of  a  Prophet, 
to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  give  this  spiritual  discerning 
Aereof. 

'  Moreover,  we  are  all  guilty  before  God^  Rom.  iii*  19*  and  can 
by  no  means  make  atonement,  ^ve  satisfaction  to  his  justice, 
or  procure  a  pardon ;  nor  can  we  plead  any  thing  done  by  us^ 
as  a  ground  thereof;  therefore  we  need  that  Christ  should  exe- 
cute the  office  of  a  Priest,  and  so  first  make  atonement,  and 
then  intercession,  for  iw. 

And  as  to  the  way  in  which  God  brings  his  people  to  salva- 
tion, this  requires  Christ^s  executing  his  threefold  office*  Sal- 
vation must  be  purchased,  proclaimed,  and  applied ;  the  first 
of  these  respects  Christ's  Priestly  office ;  the  second,  his  Pro- 
phetical ;  and  the  third,  his  Kiflgly  ;  accordingly  he  is  said  to  be 
made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom  ^  righteousness^  sanctipcation^  and 
redemption^  1  Cor*  i*  30*  and  elsewhere  he  styles  himself,  The 
Way^  the  Truths  and  the  Ltfe^  John  xiv*  6. 

Moreover,  in  the  execution  of  thesfe  offices,  and  bringing  us 
thereby  to  salvation,  he  deals  with  God  and  man  in  different 
respects;  with  God,  more  especially,  as  a  Priest,  in  satisfying, 
his  justice,  and  procuring  his  favour :  thus  the  high  priest  un- 
der ^e  law,  who  was  a  type  of  Christ's  Priestly  office,  is  said 
to  be  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining'to  Gody  that  he  may 
tffer  bothgifis  and  sacrifices  for  sinSj  Hcb.  v.  1*  even  so  (Christ, 
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^ur  great  High  Priest,  by  offering  himself  a  sacrifice,  perlTorm* 
ed  that  part  of  his  ministry  which  pertained  to  God,  in  the  be-» 
half  of  men ;  and  he  also  deals  with  God,  by  appearing  in  his 
presence^  continually  making  intercession  for  them  ;  and.  on  the 
other  handi  he  deals  with  men,  as  designing  to  bring  them  tdr 
God,  which  he  does  more  especially  as  a  Prophet  and  King. 
.  3*  These  three  offices,  which  Christ  executes,  are  distinct^ 
and  therefore  not  to  be  confounded*  This  we  maintain  against 
locinus,  and  his  followers :  they  speak,  indeed,  of  Christy  as  a 
^rophet,  Priest^  and  King,  which  they  are  obliged  to  do,  be-* 
cause  the  words  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture  ;  yet 
the  sense  they  give  of  them^  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  Prophetical  office :  and  even  this,  as  they 
explain  it,  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  what  other  prophets^ 
that  went  before  him,  either  were,  or  might  have  been,  qualified 
to  perform ;  for  amy  one,  who  is  under  divine  inspiration,  may 
infallibly  declare  the  will  of  God,  apd  give  forth  those  laws,  hy 
which  God  has  ordained  that  lus  church  should  be  governed; 
and  our  Saviour,  according  to  them,  does  little  more  than  this. 
They  speak  of  him,  indeed,  as  a  Priest,  but  not  as  making  satis* 
faction  for  our  sins  to  the  jusdce  of  God,  nor  by  interceding  m 
the  virtue  thereof,  but  only  by  putting  up  prayers  and  sup* 
plications  to  him  on  our  behalf;  which  differs  very  little  from 
those  prayers  and  supplications  that  were  put  up  by  other  pro* 
phets  m  behalf  of  the  people- 
Again^  they  speak  of  him  as  a  King,  but  not  as  subduing  omr 
wills,  or  conquering  our  enemies,  by  almighty  power ;  or,  if 
they  allow  that  he  subdues  us  to  himself,  as  a  King,  yet,  in  their 
£ur&er  explaining  thereof,  they  mean  nothing  else  by  it,  but 
his  gaining  us  over  to  his  side  by  arguments,  freeing  us  from 
our  ignorance,  and  over-coming  our  prejudices  against  truths 
b^  a  clear  revelation  of  it ;  or,  if  they  speak  of  his  conquering 
our  enemies,  they  intend  nothing  dse  by  it,  but  his  guarding 
and  defending  his  people,  by  furnishing  them  with  arguments 
to  resist  their  subtle  attempts  against  them,  all  which  things  are 
reducible  to  his  Prophetical  office  ;  so  that,  though  they  speak 
of  him  as  executing  three  offices,  it  is  no  more  than  if  they 
should  assert,  that  he  executes  but  one ;  and  the  most  they  in^ 
tend  by  all  Uiis,  is,  that  he  is  a  teacher,  sent  from  God,  and 
consequently  not  much  superior  in  excellency  to  Moses,  who 
was  a  prophet,  raised  up  from  among  hb  brethren,  and  had  the 
honourable  character  given  him,  that  he  wa^  faithful  in  ail  his 
hotuff;  whereas,  die  s^ostle  proves,  by  what  he  says  of  oujr 
)l»ord  Jesus,  that  he  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory y  as  he 
who  hath  builded  the  kouse^  hath  more  honour  than  the  houses 
and  farther  stylus  him  a  divme  Person,  when  he  says,  h^  thai: 
kiiiH  all  tfiinff9  is  GQtfy  Heb*  iii.  S,  2. 
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4.  These  three  offices,  which  Christ  executes,  are  not  to  be 
divided,  especially  when  they  are  executed  in  such  a  way,  as  is 
effectual  to  the  salvation  of  those"  who  are  concerned  herein. 
He  may,  indeed,  in  an  objective  way,  reveal  the  will  of  God^ 
or  give  laws  to  his  church,  as  a  Prophet,  without  working  sa- 
vingly upon  the  understanding :  he  may  also  execute  his  kingly 
office,  as  a  judge,  in  pouring  die  vials  of  his  wrath  on  his  ene* 
mies,  without  subduing  the  stubbornness  of  their  wills,  or  bring- 
ing them  to  the  obedience  of  faidi :  nevertheless,  we  must  con-* 
dude,  that,  wheresoever  he  executes  one  of  these  offices  in  a 
saving  way,  he  executes  them  alL  In  this  respect,  though  the 
offices  be  distinguished,  yet  in  the  epcecution  of  them,  they  are 
not  divided :  thus  whosoever  is  so  taught  by  him,  as  a  Prophet, 
as  to  be  made  wise  to  salvation,  is  redeemed  by  his  blood,  as  a 
Priest,  overcome  by  his  power  as  a  King,  and  brought  into  sub* 

I'ection  to  his  will  in  all  thingfi  rso  ail  for  whom,  as  a  priest,  he 
las  purchased  peace,  to  them  he  will,  in  his  own  time,  proclaim 
ft,  as  a  Prophet,  and  enable  tiiem  to  believe- in  him,  by  making 
them  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power. 

5.  He  executes  these  offices  in  a  twofold  state ;  first,  of  hu- 
miliation, and  then  of  exaltation,  with  different  circumstances 
agr^eaUe  thereunto ;  which  twofold  state  will  be  considered  in 
some  following  answers.  What  we  shall  observe,  at  present, 
concerning  it  is,  diat  that  part  of  Christ's  priestly  office,  in 
which  he  made  atonement  for  sin,  was  executed  on  eardi  in  his 
state  of  humiliation ;  whereas  the  other  part  thereof,  consisting 
in  his  intercession,  together  with  some  branches  of  his  propheti- 
cal and  kingly  office,  were  executed  both  in  earth  and  heaven, 
though  in  a  diflferent  manner,  agreeable  to  those  circumstances 
of  glory  in<  which  be  was,  and  is. 


Quest.  XLIII.  I(ow  doth  Christ  execute  the  ofice  of  a  Pro- 
phet? 

Answ.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  Prophet,  in  his  reveal- 
ing to  the  church,  in  all  ages,  by  his  Spirit  and  woid,  in  di- 
vers ways  of  administration,  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  sdl 
things  concerning  their  edification  and  salvation. 

THAT  which  may  be  first  observed,  before  we  Consider  the 
parts  of  Christ's  prophetical  office,  and  die  manner  of  his 
executing  it,  is  the  order  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  as  set  before 
his  priesdy  and  kingly  offices,  which  may  give  us  occasion  to 
enquire  whether  it  be  executed  before  them. 

1.  If  we  cottsid^  the  natural  order  of  hb  ex^tuting  his  diree 
offices,  or  the  dependence  of  the  execution  of  them,  one  on  the 
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«ther,  then  it  miiat  be  observed,  that  he  first  executes  his  priest- 
W  office,  and,  pursuant  hereunto,  his  prophetical  and  king^; 
tor  sinners  must  first  be  redeemed  by  his  blood,  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  saying  knowledge  of  him,'  or  an  entire  subjec- 
tioa  to  him ;  therefore  he  first  deals  with  God  as  a  Priest,  in 
.  «ur  behalf,  and  thereby  prepares  the  wdy  of  salvation,  and  lays 
the  foundation  thereof,  m  his  oblation  and  intercession,  and  then, 
as  a  Prophet  and  King,  he  deals  with -men,  and  thereby  brings 
them  to  God.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  if  these  three  offices 
were  to  be  laid  down  in  their  natural  order,  we  must  say,  that 
Christ  executes  the  office  of  a  Priest,  Pn^et,  and  King* 

2.  If  we  consider  the  ofder  in  which  our  Saviour  executed 
these  offices,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  we  may  say, 
he  first  produced  his  commission,  or  proclaimed  the  end  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  so  discovered  himself  to  his  people,  as  the  great  Prophet  of 
his  church;  and,  after  that,  he  laid  down  his  life,  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  as  a  Priest,  and  then  he  conquered  his  enemies,  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  and  exerted  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  his  power,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  as  a  King.  It 
is  in'this  respect  that  the  offices  of  Christ  are  generally  treated 
of,  in  the  same  method  in  which  they  are  here  laid  down  |  so 
that  his  prophetical  office  is  first  mentioned,  which  is  what  we 
are  now  to  consider*    And, 

I.  We  shall  shew  how  Christ  is  described,  in  scripture,  as 
the  Prophet  of  his  church*  There  are  many  expressicms  where* 
t>y  'his  prophetical  office  is  set  forth :  Thui^  he  is  styled,  a  Teach" 
er  come  from  God,  John  iii*  2*  and  he  calls  himself  our  Master^ 
Matt*  xxiii*  8*  or  iht  Lord  of  our  faith,  and,  as  such,  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  teachers,  some  of  which  affected  very 
much  to  be  «aUed  Rabbi,  and  would  persuade  the  world,  by  an 
implicit  faith,  to  believe  whatever  they  ftaid :  But  our  SaRriour 
advises  his  disciples  to  reiuse  that  title ;  for,  says  he.  One  is 
your  mastery  even  ChrtsU 

Again,  he  is  called,  a  laruh^ivery  Mat*  xxxiii*  22*  or,  the  one 
and  only  lawgiver ;  and,  it  is  added,  that  he  differs  from  all 
o&er  law-givers^  in  that  he  is  able  to  save^  and  to  destroy,  James 
iv*  12*  he  is  also  called,  The  Angelj  or  Messenger  of  the  cove* 
nanty  who  reveals  dbie  covenant  of  grace  to  us ;  uid  brings  these 
glad  tidinff^  that  is,  in  ham,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself 

He  is  wo  dcalled,  The  apestle,  as  well  as  the  high  Priest,  of 
0ur  profession^  Hdb*  iii*  U  as  he  was  first  sent  of  God  to  pub- 
fish  peace^  before  he  appou^liAd  others,  who  are  called  apostles, 
or  inferior  ministers  to  nim,  to  pursue  tKe  same  design*  He  is 
also  styled,  A  witness  to  the  people,  their  leader  and  commander, 
Isa«'lv*  4*  and  be  is  fiarther  described,  as  ^faithful  vntncss^ 
Rev*  i*  5*  \        ■       ^  . 
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And  he  ia  set  forth  by  sevejral  metaphorical  esEpressioiu,  which 
denote  the  execution  of  this  office,  viz*  The  &ght  which  shineth 
in  darkness^  John  i*  5«  Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah  describes  him, 
when  he  says,  Ariae^  shine^for  thy  light  is  comc^  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thecy  Isa.  Ix.  1.  He  is  likewise  com- 
pared to  the  sun,  the  fountain  of  light,  and  so  called.  The  Sua 
of  righteousness^  that  was  to  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings^ 
Mai.  iv.  2.  and.  The  bright  and  morning  star^  Rev«  xxii.  16. 
by  which  ,and  many  other  expressions  to  the  same  purpose,  this 
prophetical  office  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  scripture* 

!!•  We  shall  now  consider  what  Christ  does  in  the  execution 
of  his  prophetical  office,  as  he  is  said  t9  reveal  the  will  of  God 
to  his  church.    And, 

1.  .How  he  was  qualified  for  this  work,  which  supposes  him 
to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.     We  have  be* 
fore  observed,  that  the  Socmians,  agreeably  to  the  low  thoughts' 
diey  have  of  him,  as  a  mere  creature,  suppose,  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  will  of  God  till  he  entered  on  his  public 
ministry;  and,  in  order  to  his  being  instructed  therein,  that  hi^ 
was,  soon  after  his  baptism,  taken  into  heaven,  and  there  learn- 
ed, from  the  Father,  what  he  was  to  impart  to  mankind,  vAidi 
'  they  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures,  that  speak 
of  him,  as  coming  down  from  heaven^  or  coming  forth  from  the 
\  Father^  into  the  world,  John  vi.  38.  compared  with  chap,  xvi* 
9Sr  ^md  his  speaking  as.  the  Father  had  taught  Aim,  or  xvhat  he 
had  seen  with  his  Father,  chap.  viti.  28,  38*  But,  since  we  have 
shewn  the  absurdity  ofithis  opinion  elsewhere,  when  speaking 
in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  deity  *,  and  have  considered  that 
those  scriptures,  which  mention  his  coming  down  from  heaven, 
plainly  reter  to  his  incarnation,  and  that  the  mode  of  expression 
*  is  the  same,  as  when  God  is  said,  in  other  scriptures,  to  come 
down  into  this  lower  world,  by  his  manifestative  presence  here, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  wim  his  omnipresence ;  therefore  I 
shall  only  add,  at  present,  that  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of 
Christ's  being  taught  the  things  which  he  was  to  impart  to  the 
church,  as  they  do  not  overthrow  the  omniscience  of  his  divine 
nature ;  so  they  give  no  countenance  to  this  supposition,  that  his 
human  nature  was  taken  up  into  heaven  to  be  taught  the.  will 
of  God*    In  this  nature,  indeed,  he  needed  instruction,  and  had 
no  knowledge  but  what  he  received  by  communication;  and  it 
is  plainly  said  of  him,  that  he  increased  in  wisdom,  as  he  advan- 
ced in  age  :  But  the  knowledge  which  he  had,  as  man,  which 
was  sufficient  to  furnish  h|m  for  the  execution  of  diis  office,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  two-fold  cause,  namely,  the  union  of  that  nature 
Vith  his  divine  Person,  the  result  whereof  was,  his  having  vlf, 
d^ose  peifectiona  that  belong  to  it,  of  which  die  knowled|p  ef 
'■'  •  See  Vol  1.  Page  347— 350. 
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divine  things  is  one;  for  it  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  him, 
« tkA  God,  to  be  united  to  a  nature  that  had  the  least  blemish  oi: 
defect,  or  was  unqualified  to  perform  the  work  which  he  wa» 
therein  to  engage  in.  And,  besides  this,  our  Saviour  had  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  as  has  been  already  ob* 
served,  implies  not  cfnly  his  receiving  a  commission,  but,  to-> 
gether  therewitii,  all  necessary  qualifications  to  discharge  the, 
work  he  was  engaged  in,  which  include  in  them  his  knowing 
the  whole  will  of  God ;  as  it  is  said,  God  gave  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  himy  John  iii.  34.  that  is,  he  gave  it  in  a  greater 
measure  to  him,  than  he  ever  did  to  any  other,  as  the  woric,  that 
^he  was  to  engage  in,  required  it. 

2.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  will  of  God,  which  ChiHt 
reveab.  This  includes  in  it  every  thing  that  relates  to  our  sal- 
vation, or  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  by  us,  in 
order  thereunto,  viz»  that  God  had  an  eternal  design  to  glorify 
his  grace,  in  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  mankind  from  that  guilt 
and  misery,  in  which  they  were  involved,  and  putting  then\  in** 
to  the  possession  of  compleat  blessedness  ;  and  that,  in  order 
hereunto,  each  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  designed  to  de- 
monstrate their  distinct  Personal  glory,  that,  in  this  respect, 
diey  might  receive  adoration  and  praise  from  men ;  the  Father, 
as  sending  our  Saviour,  to  be  a  Redeemer ;  the  Son,  as  taking 
that  character  and  work  upon  him ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  applying 
the  redemption  purchased  by  him. 

Moreover,  he  was  to  make  a  public  proclamation  that  salva- 
tion was  attainable ;  and  that  the  way  to  attain  it,  was  by  sin- 
ners coming  to  him  as  a  Mediator,  by  whom  they  might  have 
access  to  the  Father ;  and  to  invite  them  to  come  to  him  by 
laith,  as  he  often  does  in  the  gospel.  He  was  also  to  let  them 
know,  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  in  what  way  they 
may  expect  to  attain  it,  to  wit,  in  a  constant  attendance  on  tfaie 
ordinances  of  his  own  appointment ;  and,  to  encourage  them  here- 
unto,  that  there  are  many  great  and  precious  promises,  which 
are  all  put  into  his  hand,  to  apply  and  make  good  to  his  people* 
These,  and  many  other  things,  which  contain  in  them  the  suitt 
and  substance  of  the  gospel,  are  what  We  understand  by  the 
will  of  God,  which  Christ  communicates,  as  a  Prophet,  to  his 
church.  As  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  doctrines  are  such 
as  are  matter  of  pure  revelation,  which  could  not  have  been 
known  without  it,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  there- 
fore worthy  to  be  made  known  by  so  excellent  a  Person*  Atid 
this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III*  The  persons  to  whom  Christ  reveals  the  will  of  God, 
namely,  the  church;  to  them  the  lively  oracles  of  God  arie  com- 
mitted ;  and  they  are  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Comer'-itQiie. 
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As  for  the  world,  which  is  sometimes  opposed  to  the  churchy  it 
is  said,  that,  by  wisdom  it  kticw  not  God^  1  Con  u  21.  that  i^ 
not  in  such  a  way  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  gospel ;  but  the  churchy 
,which  Christ  loved,  and  for  which  he  gave  himself,  is  said  to 
be  sctnctijied  by  the  wordj  ,^^\x.  v»  26*  and  to  them  it  is  given^ 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  to  others  it  w 
not  giveny  Matt»  xiii.  11*  so  that  the  church  is  the  seat,  and 
the  object  of  the  execution  of  Christ^s  prophetical^  as  well  as  of 
his  other  offices ;  They  are  taught  by  him  as  the  tAUh  is  inije- 
'$us^  Eph.-  iv.  21. 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  way  and  means  by  which 
Christ  reveals  the  will  of  God  to  the  church ;  there  are  two  ways 
bf  which  this  is  done* 

1.  Objectively,  which  is  an  external  method  of  instructioD> 
the  effect  and  consequence  whereof  is  our  hearing  of  him  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  or  as  the  apostle  calls  it^  our  having  the  form 
ofknowledgejOnd  of  the  truth  in  the  law^  Rom.  ii.  20.  This  in- 
struction Christ  is  said  to  give  by  the  word :  And  this  he  did ; 
first,  by  publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  his  own  Per- 
son, which  he  mentions,  as  one  great  end  ibr  which  he  was^  sent 
into  the  worldi^  ^  he  says,  I  must  preach  the  Inngdom  ofGod^for 
therefore  am  I  sent^  Luke  iv.  43.  and  accordingly  he  styles 
himself,  The  Light  of  the  worlds  John  viii.  12.  and  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  anointed  to  preach  good  things  unto  the  meekj  sent 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  Hberty  to  the  captives^ 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bounds  Isa.  Ixi. 
1.  and  when  he  is  represented,  as  complying  with  the  call  of 
God,  and  delighting  to  do  his  will,  he  adds,  /  have  preached 
righteousness  in  the  great  congregation  ;  lo^  I  have  not  refrained 
my  lipSy  0  Lord^  thou  knowesty  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness 
«  within  my  hearty  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  saha- 
tion;  I  have  not  concealed  thy  loving:'-kindness^  and  thy  truths 
from  the  great  cmigregation^  Psal.  xl.  9,  10.  And  as  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  Person,,  so,  when  he  left  the 
world,  he  gave  commission  to  others  to  preach  it,  and  his  Spi' 
rit  to  instruct  them  what  they  should  deliver,  by  whose  inspira- 
tion his  word  was  committed  to  writing,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  all  truth  }  and,  by  this  means,  the  church  attains,  as  at  this 
day,  the  knowledge  thereof. 

2.  Our  Saviour  reveals  the  will  of  God  to  his  people,  in  a 
subjective  way,  which  is  internal,  whereby  he  deals  with  their 
hearts,  which  he  disposes  and  fits  to  receive  the  truth  :  Here- 
by he  opens  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  to  see  a  beauty  and 
glory  in  the  gospel,  and  inclines  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  to  be  conformed  to  it }  and  this  he  does  more  especially 
in  those  in  whom  he  executes  his  prophetical  office  effectually, 
Unto  salvation*    This  is  styled ,  in  this  answer,  Christ^s  execu- 
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ting  his  pn^hetical  oflSce  by  his  Spirit,  as  distmguished  from 
the  execution  thereof  by  his  word-  We  read  sometimes  of  the 
Spirit's  teaching  us,  in  scripture  as  our  Saviour  teUs  his  disci- 
plesy  that  He,  viz.  the  Spirit^  would  guide  them  into  all  truthy 
JcJui  xvi.  13.  and  of  believers  having  their  souk  purified^  in 
obeying  the  truths  through  the  Spirit^  1  Pet.  i.  22.  and  at  odier 
times  of  Christ's  teaching  by  his  Spirit*  Now  there  ifr  no  es- 
sential diiFerence  between  Christ's  teaching  as  God^  and  the 
Spirit's  teaching,  since  the  divine  glory  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
to  which  this  effect  is  attributed,  is  the  same :  But  Christ's  teach* 
ing  by  his  Spirit,  only  denotes,  as  was  before  observed  under  a 
foregoing  answer,  the  subserviency  of  the  Spirit's  acting  here- 
in, to  Christ's  executing  this  branch  of  his  prophetical  office, 
whereby  he  demonstrates  his  personal  g^ory  *• 

V.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  various  ages  in  which  Christ 
is  said  to  execute  this  office.  That  he  did  this  after  his  incar- 
nation ;  first,  in  his  own  Person,  and  dien,  by  taking  care  that 
his  gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  succeeding  ages,  until  his 
second  coming,  Has  been  already  considered.  We  may  also  ob- 
serve, that  Cfajrist  executed  his  prophetical  office  before  his  in-* 
carnation  :  Thus  it  is  said,  that^  by  his  Spirit^  he  preached  un^ 
to  the  spirits  in  prisoUy  that  is,  to  the  world  before  the  flood, 
who  are  represented  in  the  words  immediately  following,  as  dis- 
obedienty  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noahy  while  the  ark  was  preparingy  1  Pet.  iii*  19,  20.  so 
mat  Noah  who  was  a  prophet,  was  his  inferior  minister,  raised 
up,  and  spirited  by  him,  to  preach  to  the  world,  which  upon  that 
account,  is  called  Christ's  preaching,  and  accordingly  herein  he 
executed  his  prophetical  office.  And  he  is  also  said  to  have 
given  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  as  the  apostle's  words  seem  to 
intimate,  when  he  says,  Whose  voice  shook  the  earthy  Heb.  xii. 
26.  to  wit,  mount  Sinai,  which  trembled  w.hen  he  gave  the  law 
from  thence ;  and  that  this  refers  to  our  Saviour,  appears  from 
the  words  immediately  foregoing,  wherein  it  is  said.  See  that 
ye  refuse  net  him  that  speaketh^  namely,  Qivci&fy  fot^if  they  es- 
caped not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on  earthy  to  wit,  from 
mount  Sinai,  or  when  he  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 
roe  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  him^  that  speakethfrom  heaven; 
xvhose  voice  then  shook  the  earthy  &c.  ver.  25. 

Moreover,  that  he  executed  his  prophetical  office  before  his 
incarnation,  and  thereby  led  his  church  into  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,  is  evident,  from  the  account  we  have,  in  scripture, 
of  his  appearing  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  man,  or  an  angel, 
which  he  more  frequendy  did,  before  the  word  of  God  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  afterwards  occasionally  in  following  . 
ages  :  Thus  he  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
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sent  him  into  Egypt  to  demand  liberty  for  Israel,  and  afterwards 
he  led  them  through  the  red  sea,  as  appearing  in  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  and  fire ;  and  he  is  described,  as  the  angei  which  wtu 
with  Moses  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness  wJuch  spake  to  him 
in  mount  Sinaiy  and  with  our  fathers^  who  received  the  lively  ora' 
cles^  Acts  vii«  38.  which  is  a  farther  proof  of  what  was  before 
mentioned,  that  he  gave  the  law  from  thence ;  and  while  th^ 
travelled  through  the  wilderness,  he  led  them  about^  or  went  be- 
fore them,  in  we  pillar  of  cloud,  and  instructed  them^  Deut. 
xxxii.  10*  so  that  all  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
they  attained  to,  was  the  result  of  the  execution  of  his  prophet- 
ical office  unto  them*  And  when  at  any  time  they  opposed 
Moses,  his  under-minister,  he  appeared  in  Person  and  vindica- 
ted him  ;  as  in  that  particular  instance,  occasioned  by  Aaron's 
and  Miriam's  speaking  against  him,  wherein  it  is  said^  The 
Lord  came  down  in  a  pillar  of  a  chud^  and  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle^  andsavi^  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you^  /,  the 
Lordy  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision^  and  vnll  speak 
unto  him  in  a  dream}  my  servant  Moses  is  not  so^  who  isfattk" 
ful  in  all  mine  houscy  Numb.  xii.  5— -T.  which  is  a  farther  inti- 
mation, that  Christ  then  executed  his  prophetical  office,  by  in- 
spiring the  prophets,  who  were  raised  up  at  that  time."* 

To  conclude  this  head,  we  may  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween Christ's  executing  his  Prophetical  office,  before  and  af- 
ter his  incarnation*  In  the  former  of  these,  as  was  but  now 
hinted,  he  occasionally  assumed  the  likeness  of  the  human  na- 
ture, that  he  might  the  better  converse  with  man,  but  was  not 
really  incarnate ;  in  the  latter,  he  delivered  the  mind  and  wiU 
of  Grod,  as  dwelling  in  our  nature.  Before  this,  he  discovered 
what  was  necessary  to  be  known  by  the  church  at  that  time, 
and  gave  them  those  promises  which  related  to  the  work  of  our 
redemption,  to  be  performed  by  him :  but,  in  the  present  exe- 
cution of  his  Prophetical  office,  he  opens  a  more  glorious  soene, 
and  represents  all  those  promises,  as  having  their  accomplish- 
ment in  him,  and  displays  the  divine  perrections,  in  bringing 
about  our  salvation,  in  their  greatest  beauty  and  lusjxe. 


*       *      m^' 


Quest.  XLIV.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  ofice  of  a  Priest  ? 

Amsw.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  Priest,  in  his  once  of- 
fering himself  a  sacrifice,  without  spot,  to  God,  to  be  a  re- 

*  J^  force  of  £Ut  argument,  and  Ifte  appUcatkn  of  tkete  and  eeveral  other  ocri^ 
tttret  to  ChrUt,  depend  upon  ifdt  euppotUUm^  vjMch^  we  take  for  granted^  and,  vere 
9$  neetffidt  might  ea<%  be  proved,  that  iHthenever  a  dMne  pereonia  eaid,  m  oor^pturtp 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  an  angeif  or  to  appear  Hi  a  ctoud  as  a  ojfmbol,  or  emblem  of 
hie  pretence,  thie  it  ahoatfo  meant  of  our  Safeknr,  But  CODipare  Watts^s  Wntks, 
S  \^1. 381,  And  Edwards's  Works^  4  v<^.  49 1. 
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concUiation  £^  the  six»  of  his  people,  and  in  making  conti- 
nual intercession  for  them* 

IN  considering  Christ's  Priestly  oiEce,  as  described  in  this 
answer,  we  may  observe  the  two  great  branches  thereof, 
namely,  the  offering  himself  a  sacrifice ;  and  making  interces- 
sion. There  are  several  scriptures  which  expressly  mention  both 
of  them :  thus  he  is  said,  through  the  eternal  Spirit^  to  have  of- 
fered himatlf  tuithotii  spot^  to  Gody  Hth.  ix.  14.  and  then  de- 
scribed as  having  entered  into  heaven^  now  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  God  for  us^  vcn  24.  and  elsewhere  the  aposde  speaks 
of  him,  as  having'  an  ttnchangeabk  priesthood^  and  being  able  to 
j^opoe  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him^  and  that 
this  is  founded  on  his  offering  up  himself,  and  making  inter- 
cession for  them,  chap.  vii.  24, 25,  27*  In  considering  this,  we 
TQay  observe, 

If  The  reason  of  his  being  s^led  a  Priest,  which  denomina* 
tion  was  taken  from  those  who  exercised  the  priesdy  office  un- 
der the  ceremonial  law,  who  were  types  of  him,  as  such :  ac- 
cording^ we  may  consider;  that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was 
executed  by  sundry  persons,  appointed  to  this  service.  A  priest 
was  a  public  minister,  who  was  to  serve  at  the  altar,  to  offer 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sinsy  Heb.  v.  1.  That  these  were 
offered  in  all  the  ages  ot  the  church,  after  the  fall  of  man,  ap- 
pears, from  the  sacrifice  that  Abel  offered,  which  the  aposde 
calls  an  excellent  one,  and,  upon  this  occasion,  says,  that  he 
obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous^  God  testifying  of  his 
gifis^  Heb.  xi.  4«  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  it  was  instituted 
oy  him :  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was,  in  that  early  age 
of  the  chiu'ch,  a  set  of  men  solemnly  and  publickly  invested  in 
this  office :  but  the  heads  of  fEonilies  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  public  ministers  in  holy  things,  and  particularly 
priests,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  then  so  styled ; 
and  thus  it  continued  till  about  the  time  diat  God  brought  Is- 
rael out  of  Egypt,  when,  by  his  appointment,  all  the  first-born 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were  consecrated  to  him ;  and  these 
officiated  aa  priests,  during  that  small  interval  of  time,  till  the 
priesdiood  was  settled  in  die  tribe  of  Levi,  upon  which  occa- 
sion God  says,  J  have  taken  the  hevites  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel^  instead  of  all  the  first-bom^  because  all  the  first-born 
ere  mine;  for  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  first^born^  in  the 
land  of  Egypty  I  hallowed  unto  me  all  the  Jirst-born  in  Israel^ 
Numb.  iii.  12,  13.  And,  when  God  gave  the  ceremonial  law 
from  mount  Sinai,  be  appointed  that  tribe  to  minister  as  priestsl 
in  holy  diings.  Of  these  some  had  one  part  of  the  ministry  of 
die  sanctuary  committed  to  them,  and  others  another;  particu- 
larly the  priesthood,  or  the  charge  of  offering  gifts  and  sacrifi 
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cesy  was  more,  especially  committed  to  the  family  of  Aaiony^ 
which  the  eldest  son,  in  their  respective  generations,  was  gene- 
rally advanced  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  other  descendants 
from  him  were  conimon  priests,  who  acted  under,  or  were  as- 
sistants to  him  in  all  the  parts  of  his  ministry,  excepting  that 
which  respc^cted  his  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies.  These 
were  invested  in  their  respective  offices  by  miction,  though  the 
high  priest's  office  and  unction  had  some  things  peculiar  in  it, 
in  which  it  exceeded  theirs;  and  diey  were  all  types 'of  Christ's 
priesthood,  though  the  high  priest  was  so  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

XL  The  Priesthood  of  Chrbt,  as  typified  under  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  and  that  either  by  the  service  which  was  commonly 
performed  by  the  high  priest,  and  other  priests  under  him,  or 
as  it  was  typified  by  Melchizedec,  who  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  as  shadowing  forth  Christ's  Priesthood  in 
some  particular  instances,  which  were  not  contained  in  other 
types  thereof* 

!•  We  shall  speak  concerning  the  priests  under  the  law,  as 
types  of  Christ's  Priesthood,  and  particularly  shew  wherein 
their  priesthood  agrees  with,  or  differs  from  lus. 
(1.)  Wherein  they  agree. 

Isty  Every,  high  priest  v>a»  taken  from  among  mtn^  as  the 
apostle  observes,  Heb.  v«  1*  and  woe  or^tainedfor  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God*  And,  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  was  taken 
from  amohg  his  brethren,  and  so  must  be  a  member  of  that 
church,  in  whose  name  he  administered,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  by  the  dignity  of  his  office*  In  this,  he  was  a  lively 
type  of  Christ,  who,  in  order  to  his  being  an  High  Priest,  be- 
came man,  that  he  might  perform  this  ministry'  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God*  It  is  true,  the  validity  of  his  office, 
or  the  efficacy  thereof  to  answer  its  designed  end,  arose  from 
the  dignity  of  his  Person,  as  God;  yet  the  matter  thereof,  or 
the  ministry  he  performed,  required  that  he  should  be  taken 
from  among  men,  and  have  all  the  essential  properties  of  the 
human  nature;  so  that,  as  the  high -priest  was  taken  out  of  the 
church,  or  from  among  his  brethren,  and,  by  office,  was  the 
head  thereof,  Christ  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and,  as  such,  ^ 
complied  with  those  ordinances  which  God  had  instituted  there* 
in,  and  from  the  dignity  of  his  Person  and  office,  was  the  Head 
thereof:  as  a  Member  of  it,  he  was  exposed  to  the  same  temp- 
tations and  miseries  as  they  are,  and  so  is  able  to  sympathize 
with,  and  succour  them  under  all  their  temptations,  Heb*  iv*  15* 
compared  with  chap*  v*  2*  and  as  the  Head  thereof,  he  manages 
all  afikirs  relating  to  it,  and  expects  that  all  his  people  should 
be  entirely  subjected  to  him* 
Sdhjy  The  matter  of  the  priest's  office,  pr  &e  things  that  were 
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offered  by  him^  were,  as  was  before  observed,  gifts  and  sacri* 
fices  offered  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  which  blessing  could  not 
be  attained  without  shedding  of  blood,  as  the  apostle  observes^ 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission^  chap*  ix«  22* 
Thus  Christ  was  to  redeem  his  people,  and  procure  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  make  atonement  for  them  by  sacrifice,  or  by  the 
shedding  of  blood* 

3dh/^  After  the  high  priest  had  offered  sacrifices,  there  was 
another  part  of  that  ministry,  which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  in 
which  he  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  which  he  performed 
but  once  a  year,  to  wit,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  he 
went  into  the  holiest  of  all  within  the  vail,  with  blood  and  in- 
cense ;  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat  over  the  ark, 
and  caused  the  smoke  of  the  incense  to  ascend  and  cover  the 
mercy-seat,  and  from  thence  he  received  an  intimation  front 
God,  that  die  sacrifices,  which  he  had  offered  jFor  the  people, 
were  accepted,  after  which  he  went  out,  and  blessed  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  in  all  which,  he  was  a  lively  type  of 
Christ's  executing  his  Priesdy  office,  chap.  ix«  3,  ?•  compared^ 
with  Lev*  xvi*  14*  who  first  offered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  for 
us  on  earth,  and  then  entered  into  heaven,  (which  was  typified 
by  the  priest's  entering  in^o  the  holy  of  holies)  to  present  his 
sacrifice  before  God,  and  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  and,  as 
the  consequence  hereof,  he  blesses  his  people,  in  turning  them 
from  all  their  iniquities,  and  in  conferring  all  the  other  fruits 
smd  effects  of  his  sacrifice  upon  them*  Thus  Christ^s  Priest** 
hood  was  shadowed  forth  by  that  ministry,  which  was  perform* 
ed  by  the  priests  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  nevertheless, 

(2*)  There  were  many  things  in  which  they  differed ;  as, 

1^^,  The  priests  under  the  law  were  mere  men  ;  but  Christy 
though  truly  man,  was  more  than  a  man*  Though  he  was  made, 
in  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  like  unto 
us ;  yet  he  had  a  divine  nature,  in  which  he  was  equal  with 
God ;  and  therefore  his  mmistry  could  not  but  be  infinitely 
more  valuable,  than  that  of  any  others,  who  were  types  of  him^ 

2d/iy,  The  priests  under  die  law  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  dierefore  theirs  is  called,  by  the  apostle.  The  Levitical 
priesthood^  Heb*  vii*  11*  But  our  Saviour,  as  Man,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  did  not  derive  his  priesthood 
from  them  by  descent,  as  they  did  from  one  another,  chap*  vii* 
13,  14. 

3£%,  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  by  the  priests  under 
the  law,  were  no  other  than  the  blood  of  beasts,  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  but  Christ  offered  his  own  blood,  chap*  ix.  12, 14* 

AAhhfif  The  priests  under  the  lai^  were  sinners ;  accordingly 
Aaron  was  obliged ^rjf  to  offer  up  sacrifice  for  his  ozun  sins^ 
and  then  for  the  peoples\  chap*  vii,  27*  but  Christ  needed  not 
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to  do  this^  for  he  was  hofyj  harmless^  vndefiled,  and  separate 
from  einners^  ver.  26. 

Sthly^  The  sacrifices  offered  by  the  priests  under  the  lavfj 
could  not  expiate,  or  take  aivaysstnsy  chap*  x*  4*  but  Christ,  by 
the  offering  diat  he  has  made,  has^e^r  ever  perfected  them  that 
are  sancttfiedj  or  made  a  full  atonement  for  all  sin*  Now  since 
it  is  said^  that  it  was  impossible  for  sin  to  be  expiated  by  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law,  we  are  to  enquire  in  what  sense  atone* 
xnent  was,  or  could  not  be  made  thereby :  if  the  sin  was  of  such 
a  nature,  or  that  it  was  punishable  by  human  judicature,  the 
making  atonement  by  sacrifice,  in  many  instances,  put  a  stop  to 
the  prosecution,  and  took  away  the  guilt,  which  the  person  had 
contracted,  as  to  any  farther  proceedings  of  men  against  him  ; 
for  this  was  an  ordinance  appointed  by  God,  in  which  the  of- 
fender had  att  external  and  visible  recourse  to  the  blood  of  Je- 
sus, signified  l\y  the  blood  which  he  offered ;  and  this  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  accompanied  with  repentance  for  the  siii 
committed,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church,  as  to  what 
concerned  this  matter,  as  offexisive  to  them ;  and  they  could  de- 
mand no  more  of  the  offender,  in  order  to  their  declaring,  that, 
so  far  as  they  were  judges,  his  guilt  was  expiated,  bv  that  which 
was  simified  by  the  sacrifice  which  he  brought,  which  was  of- 
fered K>r  him,  and  therefore  the  crime  that  he  committed  was 
pardoned. 

It  is  true,  there  were  some  crimes  that  were  to  be  punished 
with  death;  and,  in  this  case,  the  church  was  not  tp  receive  sa- 
tisfaction by  sacrifice,  nor  were  proceedings  against  the  guil^ 
person  to  be  stopped  by  this  means :  and,  among  other  crimes, 
that  of  wilful  murder  was  one  which  admitted  of  no  sacrifice ;  * 
so,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  what  the  Psalmist  says,  is  to  be  un» 
derstood.  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice^  else  would  I  give  tt^  PsaL 
li.  16.  as  implying,  that  the  guilt  of  blood  was  such,  that  he 
had  hereby  forfeited  his  life,  which,  though  no  subject  had 
power  enough  to  take  away,  yet  God  might,  for  this,  have  set 
his  face  against  him,  and  have  cut  him  off,  in  a  visible  manner, 
from  among  his  people,  as  he  often  did,  when  crimes  were  not 
punished  in  a  legal  way*  This  punishment  God  graciously  re^ 
mitted,  when  he  told  him,  by  Nathan,  that  he  had  put  away 
his  sirij  he  should  not  die^  2  Sam.  xii.  13.  and  David,  when  hie 
testifies  \ns  repentance,  in  this  Psalm,  would  have  offered  sa- 
crifice, but  he  finds  that  none  was  ordained  for  the  sin  be  had 
committed.  In  other  cases,  indeed,  the  church  was  satisfied, 
excommunication,  or  some  other  punishmient,  prevented,  and 
the  offender  taken  into  favour,  by  his  offering  sacrifice,  in  Which 
Fespect,  this  service  is  called  making  atonement  for  him  :  but^ 
in  other  respects,  it  was  impossible  to  expiate  sin  thereby,  so 
as  to  procure  justification  in  the  sight  of  Go<l;  for  they  could 
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not  expiate  it,  as  to  what  concerns  the  conscience,  as  it  is  said, 

that  the  sacrifices  could  not  make  himy  that  did  the  sertke^  per-* 

Ject,  as  pertaining'  to  the  conscience^  Heb*  ix.  9.  so  that,  thai 

'  guilt  of  Bin,  which  burdens  the  consciences  of  men,  as  having 
more  immediately  to  do  with  God,  was  taken  away  only  by 
Christ^s  sacrifice ;  in  which  respect,  the  efficacy  hereof  far  ex- 
ceeds all  the  ends  and  designs  of  the  sacrifices,  which  were  of- 
fered under  the  law*  And  this  farther  appesurs,  inasmuch  as 
these  sacrifices  were  to  be  repeated,  there  being  a  continual  re« 
membrance  of  sin ;  for  this  supposes,  that  sin  was  not  hereby 
wholly  expiated  in  the  sight  of  God :  and,  in  this,  diey  also 
differ  from  the  sacrifice  Christ  offered,  inasmuch  as  that,  being 
effectual  to  take  away  sin,  was  offered  but  once,  chap*  x*  10, 14. 
6/A/y,  The  priests  under  the  law  were  mortal,  and  therefore 
the  priesthood  was  successive ;  but  Christ,  as  he  was  not  from 
them  by  a  lineal  descent  so  he  had  no  successor  in  his  priest- 
hood* In  this,  the  apostle  opposes  him  to  them,  when  he  says, 
.They  truly  were  many^  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  con-' 
tinue,  by  reason  of  death;  but  this  man^  because  he  continueth 
€ver^  hath  an  unchangeable  priest hood^  chap.  vii.  23. 

Again,  as  the  priesthood  ceased,  in  particular  persons,  by 

^  death,  so  the  high  priesthood  was  sometimes  taken  away  from 
those  that  were  advanced  unto  it,  for  some  instances  of  mal- 
administration :  thus  the  high  priesthood,  for  some  time,  de- 
scended in  the  line  of  Eleazar,  the  elder  branch  of  Aaron's  fa- 
mily ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  the  judges,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  younger  branch  of  his  family,  namely,  the 
idescendants  from  Ithamar,  in  which  line  it  was  when  Eli  waa 
high  priest ;  *  and  afterwanjis,  when  his  sons,  by  their  vile  be- 
haviour, forfeited  their  right  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  God 
threatened  that  he  would  take  it  away  from  his  family,  1  Sam. 
ii*  30*  compared  with  ver.  35.  and  1  Kings  ii.  35.  (which  ^wad 
accomplished  when  Abiathar,  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon'$ 
reign,  was  thrust  from  the  priesthood)  it  again  descended  in 
Zadock,  to  the  elder  branch  of  Aaron^s  family. 

*  It  ia  very  hard  to  detentdne  the  reason  of  the  translation  of  the  hig^k  priesthood 
from  Ekaxar  to  Ithamat^t  family,  or  the  exact  tifne  rohen  thio  toao  done,  'the  learn- 
ed  Dr,  Ughtfoot  {See  hie  Workoy  Vol*  L  page  51.]  gives  a  very  probable  account 
hereof,  ot  the  beet  conjecture  that,  I  think,  can  be  made  relating  to  it,  •wfdch  is  this^ 
He  tupposeo,  that  Jepthah  offered  his  daughter,  not  as  devoting  her  to  perpetual  tir' 
'  gkidty,  but  by  putting  her  to  deathyvhich  was  one  o^  the  most  vile  and  inhuman  ac- 
tions that  roe  read  of  in  scripture :  it  vas,  in  Jepthah,  a  sin  of  ignorance,  arising 
from  the  disadvantage  of  his  education,  atid  thC'oU  example  of  those  from  -whom  he 
took  it,  before  he  vas  raised  up  to  be  a  Judge  .*  but  the  high  priest  ought  to  have  te* 
strained  him  from  it,  by  telling  him,  that  it  vas  a  sin  ;  whereas,  instead  thereof  it  io 
miore  than  probable  that  he  was  active  herein,  or  the  person  by  v^om  ttUs  sacrifice  was 
performed  g  and  consequent^  this  was  such  an  inetance  of  nMle-adndnistration,  that, 
for  it,  the  high  prieetfmd  was  taken  from  that  branch  ofAororCs  familtf,  in  vfhich  it 
then  woe,  and  transferred  to  anothef. 
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Again  the  pricBthood  itself  was  nottiesigned  to  contimie  for 
ever,  but  only  daring  that  dispensation ;  after  which^  there  was 
to  be  no  altar,  priests  nor,  sacrifice :  But  Christ's  priesthood, 
as  it  was  unalienable,  so  it  could  never  be  forfeited  by  male-  * 
administration,  or  descend  to  any  other ;  therefore  he  is  said  to 
be  sC  Priest  for  exfer^  which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that 
scripture,  in  which  his  priesthood  is  considered,  as  different 
from  the  Levitical  priesthood,  as  thwe  priests  were  made  with'' 
nut  an  oath  /  but  this  with  an  oathy  by  him  that  said  unto  hkn^ 
The  Lord  sware^  and  will  not  repent^  Thou  art  a  priest  for  every 
chsq>.  vii«  21*  which  oath  not  <mly  signifies  the  establishing  of 
him  in  his  priesthood,  but  itsecured  to  him  that  he  should  ne^ 
ver  fall  from  it. 

There  are  other  things  in  which  Christ^s  priesthood  differs 
from  that  of  the  priests  under  the  law,  in  that  they  entered  in- 
to the  holy  places  made  with  hands^  but  Christ  into  heaven  it  self^ 
chap.  ix«  r.  compared  with  ven  24>.  and  then  it  was  only  the 
high  priest  that  was  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies :  But,  as  the. 
apostle  observes,  that  undei"  the  gospel,  in  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  all  believer's  are  admitted  into  the  holiest  of  all,  that 
is,  they  have  access  through  faith,  into  the  presence  of  God^  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus* 

And  lastly,  under  the  law,  there  was  a  certain  order  of  men 
that  were  priests,  and  yet  all  the  people  were  not  so ;.  but,  under 
the  gospel-dispensation,  believers  are  swled,  an  holy  and  a  roy* 
al  priesthood^  and  the  sacrifices  they  ojjer  up^  are  spiritual  saC" 
rificesj  acceptable  to  God^  by  Jesus  Christy  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9.  And 
tms  leads  us, 

2.  To  consider  Christ's  priesthood,  as  ^ified  by  Melchia&e- 
dek,  concerning  whom  it  is  said^  in  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20.  that 
Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  rvitie 
to  Abraham^  returning  foom  the  slaughter  of  the  kings;  and  he 
was  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and  he  blessed  him,  &c.  And 
this  is  referred  to,  as  tending  to  set  forth  Christ's  priesthood,  in 
Fsal.  ex.  4.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent  f  thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  afoer  the  ordisr  of  Melchizedek;  and  the 
apostle,  in  Heb.  vii.  refers  to  these  scriptures,  which  are  the 
only  places  of  the  Old  Testament  where  uiis  is  mentioned,  and 
2q)plies  them  to  Christ's  priesthood  as  containing  many  things 
which  were  iK)t  typified  by  the  Aaronical  priesthood.  And  It 
may  be  observed,  that  when  the  aposde  enters  on  this  subject, 
he  premises  this  concerning  it,  that  it  conUuned  a  very  great 
difficulty,  as  he  says,  Of  whom  [i.  e.  Mekhizedek'\  we  have  ma-- 
ny  things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be  uttered,  Heb.  v.  11.  that  is, 
hard  to  be  explained,  so  as  to  be  fully  understood ;  it  will  be 
no  strange  thing  therefore  if  we  cannot  fully  explain  it,  or  as- 
sert some  things  concerning  it,  which  are  only  probable ;.  and 
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certainly  this  observation  of  the  apostle  should  induce  us  t6 
treat  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  humility  and  modesty. 
As  to  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  it,  I  hope  we  shall  ad« 
vance  nothing  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  how  diflicult  so* 
ever  some  phrases,  used  in  scripture,  relating  thereunto,  may 
seem  to  be :  And  the  method  in  which  we  shall  proceed,  shall 
be  ;  ^rst^  to  enquire  who  this  Melchizedek  was ;  and,  secondly ^ 
how  we  have  herein  an  eminent  type  of  Christ's  priesthood  in 
some  things,  in  which  it  was  not  shadowed  forth  by  the  Aaron* 
icai  priesthood. 

We  ^hali  now  enquire  who  this  Melchizedek  probably  was ; 
and  here  we  pass  by  the  conjecture  of  some  who  lived  in  sm 
early  age  of  Christianitv^  whom  Epiphanius  mentions  *,  who 
supposed  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  appears  to  be  a 
very  absurd  notion,  inasmuch  as  we  never  read  in  scripture,  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  man,  nor  of  his 
performing  any  of  those  offices  which  belong  to  the  Mediator  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  equally  contrary,  to  the  tenor  of  scripture,  ta 
call  him  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  as  it  is  to  call  the 
Father  so ;  and  thus  Melchizedek  is  styled,  in  the  scripture  we 
are  explaining.  I  shall  add  no  more,  as  to  this  ungrounded 
opinion ;  but  proceed  to  consider  that  which  is  more  common- 
ly acquiesced  m,  namely, 

Firsty  That  he  was  a  man :  But  when  it  is  farther  enquired, 
what  man  ?  there  are  three  different  opinions  relating  hereunto*  ' 

ri.)  The  Jews  generally  conclude  that  he  was  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah,  as  also  do  many  other  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
who  pay  a  deference  to  their  authority  and  reasoning  f  •  The 
principal  thing  that  induces  them  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  because 
It  appears,  from  scripture-chronology,  that  Shem  was  living  at 
that  time,  when  Abraham  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings  \*  And  they  farther  add,  that  Shem,  having  received 
the  patriarchal  benediction  from  his  father,  might  truly  be 
reckoned  the  greatest  man  in  the  church,  and  that  both  as  a 
priest  and  a  kmg,  as  Melchizedek  is  described  to  be.     But 

♦  Firf.  Epfdph.  Hitr.  Page  67.  §  T.  f  "^^^ong  the  latter,  U  the  learned  2hr. 

IJghifoot.  See  hie  Worke,  VoL  L  Page  1%  and  Voi,  Jl  Page  327.  *  ffe  have 
no  accouni  ef  the  $fear  lehen  tide  battle  -woe  fought  /  but  it  ie  evident  that  it  war 
before  leaac  joaa  biam^  and  confeqttently  before  Abraham  had  lived  25  yeare  in  the- 
land  of  Canaan.  And  that  Shem  voa  then  Hving,  appears  from  hence,  that  from 
ike  food  to  AbrahanCe  coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  -wae  427  years,  aa  appears 
by  contidering  the  turn  total  of  the  years  of  the  livee  of  the  patriarchs,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xL  10.  &  aeq.  and  also  that  Terah  woe  130  years  old  when  Abjxtham  -war 
born,  ae  appears,  6y  comparing  Gen.  xi.  32.  with  Acts  vii.4.  and  Gen.  xii. 4.  on^f 
by  Considering  Abraham  as  75  years  old,  as  it  is  there  send  he  vas,  when 
he  left  Haran.  JVbw  Shem  was  bom  98  or  100  years  before  the  food,  as  appears  by 
eort^nng  Gen.  v.  32.  with  chap.  xi.  10.  and  vii.  11.  Therefire,  when  Abraham 
went  out  of  his  country  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Shem  was  525  or  527  years  oldg 
and,  when  Shem  £ed,  he  was  600  years  oUl,  Gen.  xi.  10^  11.  therefore  Shem  lived 
mvre  than  half  a  hundred  yeare  after  thie  battle  was  fought. 
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there  are  two  very  considerable  objections  against  this  opinion, 
which  have  weight  enough  in  theni)  if  not  to  overthrow  it^  at 
least  to  make  it  very  doubtful ;  namely, 

tstj  That  Shem's  father,  mother,  and  descent,  together  with^ 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  the  end  thereof^  were 
well  known,  the  year  when  he  was  bom,  and  the  time  diat  he 
lived,  being  particulaxiy  mentioned  in  scripture ;  and  therefore 
the  apostle  could  not  say  concerning  him,  as  he  does  concern- 
ing Melchizedek,  that  he  was  without  father^  without  mother^ 
without  descent  having  neither  beginning  of  days  ^  nor  end  ofRfcf 
meaning,  as  most  expositors  suppose,,  that  he  was  so,  because 
these  were  not  Ichown,  ov  mentioned  in  scripture. 

"2^^^,  It  is  very  plsun  from  scripture,  that  Shem's  place  of 
abode  was  not  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  dierefore  be  could 
not  be  said  to  be  king  of  Salem,  that  is  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
greatest  number  of  expositors,  of  Jerusalem ;  since  this  was  the 
seat  of  the  posterity  of  Ham,  one  of  Shem's  brediren ;  accord- 
ingly from  Canaan,  his  son,  that  XachA  took  its  name.  This  evi- 
dently {mpears  from  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  6-^20.  where  the  Je- 
busite,  Emorite,  Hivite,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ham.  For  these 
reasons,  Melchizedek  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Shem.. 

(2.)  There  is  one  learned  writer,  who  conjectures  that  this 
Melchizedek  was  Ham  *,  which,  indeed,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  place  of  his  residence :  But  there  are  other  things  which 
renaer  this  opinion  not  in  the  least  probable ;  not  only  because 
the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  Ham,  as  was  before  of 
Shem,  that  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  beginning  of  years,  and  end  of  life  :  But  it 
may  farther  be  said  concerning  him,  that  he  had  not  received 
the  patriarchal  benediction  from  Noah,  his  posterity  having 
had  a  curse  entailed  upon  them,  as  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  ixl  25. 
Cursed  be  Canaan^  Therefore  some  question,  whether  Ham 
might  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the  chuixh,  {a)  much  more  whe^ 
ther  he  deserved  to  be  called  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and 
king  of  righteousness;  though  it  is  true,  this  author  f  supposes, 
that  Ham  was  not  cursed  by  Noah,  but  only  Canaan  his  son, 
and  his  posterity ;  therefore  he  mig^t  have  been  an  excellent 
person,  and  deserved  the  character  given  of  Melchizedek.  But 
there  are  very  few  who  will  be  convinced  by  this  method  of 
reasoning ;  and  therefore  we  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  coa* 
sider, 

(3.)  That  the  greatest  part  of  divines  suppose,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  safest,  but  most  probable  way  of  solving  this  difficulty, 
to  confess,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  who  he  was,  and 

*  SeeJttrteu*9  criticai  kutory,  vol.  I.  chap.  11.  f  See  critical hUionff  voL  L  page  110. 

(a)  A0  yet  there  vf as  no  dxgiroh. 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  puxposely  concealed  this  matter,  from 
us,  that  he  might  be  a  more  eminent  type  of  Christ;  and 
therefore  they  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  certain  unknown 
king  and  priest  residing  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  when  Abra^ 
ham  was  met  by  him,  and  that  thb  oug^t  to  put  a  full  stop  to 
all  farther  enquiries  about  him :  upon  which  account,  it  may 
well  be  said,  concerning  him,  that  he  was  without  father,  with' 
out  mother,  Cs?c.  that  is,  these  were  not  known ;  and  what  does 
not  appear  to  be,  is  sometimes  said,  in  scripture,  not  to  be* 
Thus  concerning  their  opinion,  who  sui^x)se  that  he  was  a 
man*  ^ 

Secondly^  There  is  another  opinion  concerning  him,  which 
though  not  so  comnu>nly  received  as  the  first  and  third  above 
mentioned,  which  though  probably  it  may  not  be  without  some 
difficulties  attending  it,  yet  it  very  much  deserves  our  conside* 
raticm,  namely,  that  Melchizedek  was  our  Lord  'Jesus  Christ 
himself,  assuming,  at  that  time,  the  form  of  a  man,  and  per* 
donating  a  priest  and  a  king,  as  he  did  on  several  occasions, 
designing  thereby  to  prefigure  his  future  incarnation  ^{a)  And 
it  is  argued  in  defence  of  this  opinion, 

tst^  That  when  the  apostle  describes  him  as  king  of  Salem,  he 
does  not  hereby  intend  Jerusalem,  or  that  at  that  time,  he  resided 

*  T1d9  9pimon  u  mainUdnMd  bg  CmutvM^  [Vid,  ^U9d,  Repub.  Eebr.  lib.  Bt, 
cap.  3.]  and  Mine  9lheT%  after  Mm. 


(o)  **  Some  insist  that  he  b  none  other  than  the  Sm  of  God  himself,  who, 
sunung  the  appearance,  or  reality,  of  humanity,  exhibited  to  Abraham  an  early 
picture  of  his  future  priesthood. 

^  This  is  an  over  contemptible.—!.  Because  eyery  high  priest  is  taken  from 
amonp^men ;  the  appearance  c€  humanity  is  not  enough. — 2.  Because  if  he  was  at 
that  tmie  a  priest,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  omce,  he  must  have  **  suffered 
often,"  (twice^  ''from  the  beginningof  the  world;"  tfidnot  '*  by  the  once  of- 
fering up  of  hnnself  have  ibr  ever  perfected  them  who  are  sanctified :"  then, 
moreover,  Abraham  would  have  received  the  promised  blessing,  contrary  to  the 
flcriptores :  and,  in  fine,  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  Mary» 

"^is  Superfluous.  If,  to  avoid  those  absurdities,  it  be  alleged  that  though  he  ap* 
peared  as  a  priest,  hie  did  net  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofBce .-  then,  in  tl)e  first 
place,  he  is  degraded  into  a  mere  pageant,  an  officer  without  functious :  and,  in 
the  second  place,  he  b  stripped  of  all  typical  character :  for  the  priest  who  nei- 
ther aacrijicet,  nor  irUerudci,  can  never  oe  a  type  of  one  who  does  both. — 3.  Be- 
cause, if  Melchisedec  yna  the  Son  of  God,  whether  in  real  humanity,  or  only  in 
its  appearance,  he  must  have  been  a  type  mhimoeifi  the  ideas  of  identity  and  si- 
itiilarity  are  confounded ;  and  Paul  instead  of  saying,  «t^«{fuei»/ufir«c  lmvit»%eu, 
that  he  was  <'  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,"  should  mKve  said,  m  o  t/ioc  7«  8w,  that 

■  he  was  the  Son  of  God.— 4.  Because  it  would  be  unworthy  the  manly  sense  of 
Paul,  to  say  nothing  of  tnipimiMR,  to  labour  through  a  long  dissertation  to  prove 
a  mere  truism,  which  it  would  disgrace  an  ideot  to  utter,  and  insult  a  child  to 
offer  for  information;  namely,  that  Blessbh*s  priesthood  was  very  like  itself — 
6.  Because  it  would-be  extrunely  irreverent  to  suppose,  that  the  adorable  God 
lifted  up  hb  hand  and  swore,  that  his  Son's  priesthood,  should  be  like  his  Son's 
priesthood.  An  identical  proposition,  does  not  require  such  a  solemn  confU*- 
mation.'* 

-Geat  OW  PatZSTHMD. 
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there :  But,  as  he  explains  it,  in  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing, it  implies,  that  he  was  iing'  of  feace,  as  this  word  Salem 
signifies  t  and  accordingly  he  is  set  forth  by  two  of  those  glo- 
rious tides,  which  are  given  him  elsewhere  in  scripture,  name- 
ly, king  of  righteousness,  as  it  is  said  concerning  him,  that  a 
king  shall  rue  and  prosper  j  who  is  called^  The  Lord  our  righ'^ 
teousnesSy  Jen  xxiii.  5,  6»  and  likewise,  The  Prince  of  Peaccy 
Isa.  ix*  6.  And  that  which  makes  this  opinion  more  probable, 
is,  that  it  doth  not  appear  that  Jerusalem  was  called  Salem, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  word  Jerusalem^ 
till  some  ages  after  this;  for,  till  David  conquered  it,  it  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jebus^  1  Chron.  xi«  4. 

d(%.  The  aposde's  description  of  him^  as  being  xvithout  fa^ 
thery  vnthout  mother ^  without  descenij  having  neither  beginning 
ofdaysy  nor  end  oflife^  is  rather  ^plicable  to  a  divine  Person 
than  a  mere  man.  And  as  for  the  sense,  which  .is  generally 
given  of  these  words,  namely,  that  he  was  without  father,  &fc. 
because  no  mention  is  made  thereof  in  scripture,  vvz*  in  those 
two  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of; 
this  seems  more  strained  .and  forced,  than  to  understand  them 
according  to  .the  proper  sense  of  the  words ;  and,  if,  indeed, 
this  imports  nothing  else,,  but  the  silence  of  scripture,  with  re- 
lation thereunto^  there  are  many  other  persons  who  have  as 
great  a  right  to  this  character  as  Mclchizedek ;  as  Job,  Elijah, 
^c*  whereas  Melchizedek  is  thus  described,  as  distinguished 
from  all  others. 

To  this  we  may  add,  (which  will  farther  strengthen  this  ar- 
gument) what  the  apostle  says,  that  in  this  respect,  he  was  made 
like  the  Son  ofGodj  that  is,  as  is  genen^lly  supposed,  a  type  of 
him*  Now,  if  his  being  vriiiioul  father,  mother^  descent^  &c«  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  be  inconsistent  with  his 
being  a  type  of  Cnrist  to  the  church,  in  Abraham^s  time,  then 
certainly  diat  cannot  be  the  sense  thereof;  for  he  was,  without 
doubt,  a  type  of  his  priestly,  and  kingly  office  to  him,  and  the 
church,  in  his  days,  as  well  as  to  those  who  lived  in  following 
ages*  Now,  that  he  could  not  be  a  type  thereof  to  many,  who 
lived  in  that  age,  is  evident ;  for  they,  who  lived  in  the  place 
where  he  was  bom  and  died,  knew  his  fat)ier,. mother,  descent, 
beginning,  or  end  of  life ;  therefore  he  was  no  type  of  Christ's 
eternal  priestliood  to  them*  And  as  for  Abraham,  though  he 
might  not  know  his  father,  mother,  or  descent,  or  the  exact 
time  when  he  was  bom,  and  so,  in  that  respect  he  might,  in 
part,  be  made  like  to  the  Son  of  Grod,  to  him,  as  signifying, 
that  his  priestly  office  was  not  derived  by  deseent,  as  the  Aa* 
ronical  priesthood  descended  from  parents  to  children :  yet  he 
could  not  be  a  type  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  Christ's 
priestly  office  since  he  was  then  no  more  withput  end  of  days, 
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in  the  common  sense  in  which  that  expression  was  taken,  than 
Abraham,  or  any  other  who  lived  with  him,  who  could  not  be- 
supposed  to  know  the  time,  or  place,  of  their  death.  And/  if, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  Melchizedck  is  said  to  be 
without  father,  mother,  descent,  £s?c«  because  there  is  no  men- 
tion thereof  in  scripture,  this  could  not  be  a  type  to  Abraham, 
or  spy  other,  before  the  word  of  God  was  committed  to  wri- 
ting. 

3ti?y,  There  is  another  thing,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
apostle's  description  of  him,  Heb.  viii.  8*  when  he  says,  that 
he  livethy  (a)  and  accordingly  is  opposed  to  those  priests  that  diej 
by  which  he  seems  to  be  described  as  immortal,  and  so  oppos- 
ed to  mortal  men.  It  is  not  said,  that  he  once  lived,  and  that  we 
have  no  mention  made  of  the  time  of  his  death,  but  he  livethy 
which  some  conclude  to  be  an  ascription  o^  that  divine  perfipc- 
tion  to  him,  whereby  he  is  styled  the  living  God,  or,  as  it  is 
said  in  one  of  the  following  verses.  He  ever  livethy  ver.  25.  to 
denote  his  eternal  priesthood;  or,  as  he  says  concerning  him- 
self elsewhere,  /  am  he  that  livethy  and  was  dead^  and  behold  I 
am  alive  for  evermore^  Rev.  i.  8. 

4M/y,  That  which  still  makes  this  opinion  more  probable,  is 
the  consideration  of  the  place,  where  they,  who  defend  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  suppose  he  lived,  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  ministered  as  a  priest,  which  seems  not  agreeable  to 
the  character  given  him,  as  the  greatest  priest  on  earth.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  at  that  cime,  were  idolaters,  or  at 
least,  they  had  no  relation  to  the  church  of  God,  which  was 
then  seated  in  Abraham's  family ;  for,  when  Abraham  sojourn- 
ed in  Gerar,  not  many  miles  distant  from  it,  in  the  south-west 
border  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gives  this  description  of  it, 
that  he  thought  surel}'-  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  this  place  ; 
and  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Jehus,  or  Jerusalem,  was 
much  better.  If  the  Canaanites  had  been  members  of  the  true 
church,  Abraham  would  not  have  lived  as  a  stranger  and  so- 
journer amongst  them,  not  desirous  to  converse  with  them. 
Since  therefore  Jerusalem,  or  Salem,  was  inhabited  by  those 
who  were  not  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  how  could  Melchize- 
dck be  said  to  be  their  priest,  or  a  minister  in  holy  things  to  them  ? 
for,  though  an  holy  man  may  be  a  king  over  a  wicked  people, 
such  an  one  cannot  well  be  said  to*be  a  priest  to  those,  who  de- 
sire not  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  pf  God's  true  worship. 

Sthlyy  It  seems  farther  probable,  that  Melchisedek  was  not 
a  priest,  or  king,  whose  usual  place  of  residence  was  Jerusalem, 
where  he  administered  and  reigned,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  read 
that  Abraham,  at  any  other  time,  conversed,  or  joined  with  him 
in  worship,  though  the  place  where  he  sojourned  was  but  a  few 

("a J  lie  Uveth  for  any  thing  to  the  contrary  shewn  in  his  history. 
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miles  distant  from  it^, which  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
would  have  neglected  to  do,  or  that  we  should  have  had  no  ac- 
count of  any  intercourse  between  these  two  men,  (who  must  be 
reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  that  lived  on  earth)  besides  that 
mentioned  in  the  scripture  we  are  now  considering. 

^thlyy  This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  what  the  aposde 
says,  that  Melchisedek  blessed  Abraham,  and  infers,  from 
thence,  that  he  was  superior  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  iesa  is  bks^ 
aedofthe  better^  Heb.  vii.  7*  There  are  but  two  senses  in  which 
a  person  is  said  to  bless  another ;  the  one  is,  by  praying  for  a 
blessing  on  him,  or  as  God's  messenger,  signifying,  mat  he 
would  bless  him ;  and  the  other  is,  by  conferring  Uessedness 
upon  him,  or  making  him  blessed.  Now,  if  Melchisedek  had 
only  blessed  Abrahami,  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  which  he 
mi^ht  have  done,  had  he  been  a  mere  man,  the  apostle  could 
Bot  have  inferred  from  hence,  his  superiority  to  Abraham ;  for 
the  lowest  of  men  may  in  this  sense,  bless  the  greatest,  that  is, 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  them,  and  God  might  employ  such  to  de- 
clare to  others  that. they  are  blessed;  yet  it  would  not  follow, 
from  hence,  that  they  are,  in  this  respect,  greater  than  them. 
Melchisedek  blessed  Abraham,  and  therefore,  as  the  apostle  in- 
fers, was  greater  than  him,  ^d  consequently  he  blessed  him, 
by  making  him  blessed,  or  conferring  some  of  those  blessings, 
which  he  has  to  bestow,  as  a  divine  Person,  the  Fountain  of 
blessedness. 

These  are  the  most  material  arguments  which  are  brought 
in  defence  of  this  opinion ;  from  whence  it  seems  probable,  that 
our  Saviour  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  form  of  a  Man,  as  he 
often  did,  and  appeared  to  Abraham  with  the  mien  and  likeness 
of  a  King  and  Priest;  as  he  is  said  elsewhere  to  appear  to  Joshua« 
in  the  form  of  a  warrior,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  ^and 
soon  discovered  to  him  who  he  was ;  so  we  may  suppose,  that 
at  this  time,  he  appeared  to  Abraham  as  a  King,  and  a  Priest, 
and  discovered  to  him  who  he  was,  and  the  right  he  had  to  the 
spoils  he  had  gained,  of  which  he  accepted  the  tithes,  pardy,  to 
signify  that  this  was  to  be  the  way  in  which  the  priesthood  was 
to  be  supported  in  future  ages ;  but  principally  to  give  herein  a 
type  of  diat  divine  homage,  which  we  owe  to  him,  as  the  Priest 
arid  King  of  his  people.  I  w.ill  not  be  too  tenacious  of  this  side 
of  the  question,  but,  to  me,  it  seems  the  more  probable,  especi- 
ally if  what  is  objected  against  it  does  not  weaken  the  force  of 
the  arguments  brought  tp  support  it ;  which  is  now  to  be  coni- 
sidered. 

Object*  1.  The  place  of  Melchisedek's  residence  is  said  to  be 
Salem,  or  Jerusalem,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  was  a  king 
and  priest.  Now  this  could  not  be  said  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  for,  as  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  so  he  never 
resided,  or  fixed  his  abode  in  any  part  of  it  before  his  incama- 
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tion*  It  is  true,  he  sometimes  appeared  then  in  the  form  of  a 
Man,  or  an  Angel,  that  he  might  occasionally  converse  with 
his  people ;  yet  he  never  continued  long,  or  d\^elt  amongst  them, 
till  he  was  made  flesh;  whereas,  Melchizedek  seems  to  be  de- 
scribed as  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Canaan,^  dwelling  in  Sa- 
lem, therefore  it  cannot  be  meant  of  him* 

Answ.  This  objection  takes  some  things  for  granted,  that 
will  not  readily  be  allowed^  by  those  who  entertain  the  contra- 
ry way  of  thinking,  viz.  that  Salem  is  the  mame  of  a  place,  and 
that  there  he  resided;  whereas  it  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  it 
is  rather  a  character  of  his  person ;  for,  if  Tzedek  he  a  charac- 
ter of  lus  person,^ as  signifying  righteousness,  why  should  it  be 
denied  that  Salem,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Shalom,  is  also  a 
glorious  character,  belonging  to  his  person  ?  especially  consid- 
ering the  aposde  explains  both  of  them  in  this  sense,  when  he 
says,  that  these  words,  by  interpretation,  are.  King  ofrighteouS' 
ness^  and  Kir\g  ofpeace^  Heb*  vii.  2.  and,  if  this  be  true,  diere 
is  no  force  in  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  taken  from  his  re- 
siding in  any  particular  place  before  his  incarnation. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
be  a  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek^  chap.  vii.  17.  and  it 
is  also  added,  that  after  the  simiiittide  of  Melchisedek  there 
ariseth  another  Priest^  ver.  15.  meaning  our  Saviour;  there- 
fore he  cannot  be  the  same  person  with  Melchisedek. 

Answ.  This  objection  is  much  more  material  than  any  other, 
which  is  brought  against  this  opinion,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think^ 
determines  the  sentiments  of  many,  who  give  into  the  common- 
ly received  opinion  concerning  hi^ :  But,  as  it  ought  to  be  con* 
sidered,  whedier  the  arguments,  in  defence  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  be  conclusive;  so  it  may  be  replied  to  it;  that 
Christ  might  be  called  a  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
though  he  were  the  person  intended  by  him,  if  we  take  the 
words  in  this  sense ;  viz.  that,  by  his  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  Priest  and  a  King  to  Abraham,  he  afforded  a  type,  or  figure, 
of  what  he  would  really  be,  and  do,  after  his  incarnation,  and 
herein  gave  a  specimen  of  his  Priesdy  and  Kingly  office,  which 
he  would  afterwards  execute*  And  this  might  as  well  be  said 
to  be  a  t3rpe  hereof,  as  any  of  his  appearances,  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  were  typical  of  his  incarnation,  which  divines  generally 
call  a  prelibation  thereof,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  sense 
of  the  word  type. 

As  to  what  is  said  concerning  another  Priest,  arising  after 
the  similitude  of  Mekhiaedeky  though  it  may  be  reckoned  a  strong 
objection  against  our  argument^  yet  let  it  be  considered,  that 
after  the  similitude  of  Melchisedek,  imports  the  same  thing  as 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;  and  so  it  signifies,  that  there 
is  a  similitude,  or  likeness,  between  what  be  then -appeared  to 
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be,  and  what  he  really  was,  after  his  incarnation.  And  as  for 
his  being  called  another  Priest^  that  does  not  imply  that  he  was 
a  Priest  different  from  Melchisedek,  but  from  the  priests  under 
the  law ;  for  the  apostle,  as  appears  by  the  context,  is  com- 
paring Christ's  Priesthood  with  the  Aaronical ;  and  therefore, 
^when  he  executed  his  Priestly  office,  after  his  incarnation,  be 
might  well  be  styled  another  Priest^  that  is,  a  Priest  not  de- 
scending from  Aaron,  but  the  anti-type  of  Melchisedek,  as  pre- 
figured by  this  remarkable  occurrence. 

Thus  concerning  that  difficult  question,  who  Melchisedek 
was  t  All  that  I  shall  add  is,  whether  it  were  Christ  himself, 
or  some  other  person,  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  was  herein  a 
very  eminent  type  of  Christ's  Kingly  and  Priestly  office ;  and 
more  especially  of  his  Priestly,  as  containing  in  it  several  things 
that  were  not  shadowed  forth  by  the  Aaronical  priesthood  ;  par- 
ticularly, though  the  Aaronical  priesthood  contained  a  type  of 
Christ's  making  atonement,  by  shedding  his  blood  ;  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  typified  the  glory  of  his  Person,  his  im- 
mortality and  sinless  perfection,  the  eternal  duration  of  his 
Priesthood,  or  his  being  immediately  raised  up  by  God,  for  that 
end ;  nor  was  there  herein  a  type  of  the  Kingly  and  Priestly  of- 
fice of  Christ,  as  belonging  to  the  same  Person,  since  the  priests 
under  the  law  were  not  kings,  nor  the  kings  priests. 

Moreover,  Melchisedek's  being  represented  as  without  fa* 
ther^  without  mother^  without  descent^  having  neither  beginning" 
ofdays^  nor  end  of  life ^  plainly  signifies,  that  the  execution  ot 
his  priestly  office  depended  immediately  on  God,  who  raised 
him  up,  as  an  extraordinary  Person,  for  this  end,  as  well  as  that 
he  remains  a  Priest  for  ever ;  so  that,  if  we  take  both  these  types 
together,  we  have  a  very  plain  and  clear  representation  of  Christ's 
Priestly  office.     And  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  executing  this  part  of  his 
Priestly  office,  which  consists  in  his  making  satisfaction  to  di- 
vine justice.  This  is  generally  denied  by  those  who  oppose  his 
diviuit}' ;  and  particularly  the  Socinians,  who  maintain,  that  God 
pardons  sin  without  satisfaction,  fa  J  And  others,  who  do  not 
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fa  J  "That  death  is  a  punishment  for  sin,  and  that  all  mankind  are  by  death  of- 
fered as  Kdocrifice  for  sin,  is  not  only  a  doctrine  of  revcakd  Religion,  but  the  plain 
dictate  of  Keason.  For,  though  it  .s  Revelation  alone  that  can  teach  us,  how 
God  threatened  death  as  the  punishment  of  a  particular  sin,  yet  Reason  must  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  men  die,  because  they  ai-e  siimcrs.  Uiit  if  roes  die, 
because  tliey  are  sinners,  and  Reason  itself  must  receive  this,  as  the  most  jus ti- 
fiabl*^  cause  of  Death ;  then  Reason  must  allow,  that  tl^  death  of  all  mankind  is 
appvMHted  by  the^tAie  God,  «u3  a  tacr^ce  for  sin.  But,  if  Reason  must  acknow- 
leds^e  the  death  of  all  mankind  as  a  s^crifiee  for  sin,  Chen  it  can  hav^  no  just  ob< 
jcction  against  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  btcauae  it  was  human. 

Revelation,  therefore,  teaches  nothing  more  hard  to  be  beKevcd  on  th's  point, 
than  l^ason  teaches.    For,  if  iit  Mi  just  and  fit  in  God|  to  appnrU  and  deoue  all 
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altOG;eth€r  deny  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  suppose,  that  God 
might  have  pardoned  sin  without  it ;  but  that  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient to  make  a  demand  of  it,  than  not,  inasmuch  as  his  hon- 
our, as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  is  secured  thereby,  and  there- 
fore that  jiis  demanding  satisfaction,  is  the  result  of  his  will ; 
and  accordingly,  that  he  might  have  required  and  accepted  of  a 
satisfaction,  less  valuable  than  what  was  given  him  by  our  Sa- 
viour :  This  opinion  is  equally  to  be  opposed  with  the  former, 
as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections. 

Now,  when  we  assert  the  necessity  of  satisfaction,  we  mean, 
that 'God  could  not,  m  consistency  with  his  holiness  and  justice, 
pardon  sin  without  it ;  and  that  no  satisfaction,  short  of  that 
Mrhich  Christ  gave,  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  designed  there- 
by, or  worthy  to  be  accepted  by  God,  as  a  price  of  redemption* 

And,  when  we  assert  that  satisfaction  was  necessary,  we 
would  be  understood  as  intending  it  in  the  same  sense,  as  for- 
giveness of  sin,  or  salvation  is  so ;  the  necessity  hereof  being 
conditional,  or  founded  on  this  supposition,  that  Gqd  designed 
to  save  sinners.  This,  indeed,  he  might  have  refused  to  have 
done,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  satisfaction 
to  be  given  to  his  justice :  But,  since  God  designed  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  glory,  we  cannot  but 
assert  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  in  order  thereunto ;  and,  to 
prove  this,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  necessity  hereof  appears  from  the  holiness  of 
God ;  and  accordingly, 

(1.)  Inasmuch  as  he  is  infinitely  perfect,  he  cannot  but  Will 
and  love  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  which 
contains  the  brightest  display  of  his  image,  which  consists  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  as  it  is  said.  The  righteoua 
Lord  loveth  rig'htcousness^  Psal.  xi.  7*  And  it  follows,  from 
hence, 

(2.)  That  he  cannot  but  hate,  and  have  an  infinite  aversion 
to,  whatever  is  contrary  hereunto ;  for,  if  his  love  of  holiness  be 
founded  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  then  his  hatred  of  sin, 
which  is  opposite  to  it,  must  be  founded  therein :  Thus  it  is  said. 
Thou  art  oj* purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil^  and  car^st  not  look  on 
iniquity^  Hab.  i.  13.  and  elsewhere,  Thou  hatest  all  workers  of 
iniquity y  Psal.  v.  5.  Now  God's  hating  sin,  consists  in  his  in- 
finite opposition  to  it,  and  so  it  is  natural  to  him,  or  in  his  will, 
to  punisn  it ;  and  consequent  thereunto,  in  his  actual  punishing 
of  it.  If  the  first  of  these  be  necessar}',  the  others  must  be  su 
likewise ;  or,  if  he  be  an  holy  God,  he  cannot  but  determine  to 
punish  sin,  and  afterwards  put  his  determination  in  execution. 

men  to  deatiiL  as  the  proper />iim>Amtfn/  of  their  sins ;  kow  can  it  be  proved  to  be 
'  tinjiist  fuid  unfit  in  Qod*  to  rec^irc  tt^e  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  same  ends  l^ 
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(3.)  It  18  fit  he  should  manifest  his  hatred  of  Aa^  other-^ 
wise  he  could  not  be  ^rified  by  his  creatures,  as  an  holy  God; 
for  he  cannot  have  the  glory  of  any  attribute  ascribed  to  bim^ 
unless  there  be  a  visible  display  thereof;  therefore  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  demonstrate  his  hatred  of  sin,  by  punishing  it;  and,  hence 
an  obligati<xi  arises  from  a  necessity  of  natiu-e,  and  not  bare- 
ly from  an  act  of  his  will,  to  bring  to  condign  punishment 
sdl  sin,  even  that  which  he  designs  to  pardon  ;  But  this  could 
not  have  been  done  without  a  demand  of  satisfaction  to  be  giv- 
en, by  a  surety,  in  the  sinner's  behalf,  which  jplmly  evinces  the 
necessity  of  satisfiBiction,  which  was  the  thmg  to  be  proved* 

2.  This  farther  appears,  from  the  punishment  threatened  by 
the  law  of  God,  which  is  sdso  necessary*  For  the  understand- 
ing of  which,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  God  cannot  but  give  a  law  to  intelligent  creatures, 
who,  as  such,  are  the  subjects  of  mcM-al  government,  and  there- 
fore under  a  natural  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  him  :  But 
this  they  could  not  do,  if  the  law  were  not  given  and  promul- 
gated. 

(2«)  It  was  necessary  for  God  to  amiex  a  threatning  to  his 
law,  in  which  respect  punishment  would  be  due  to  those  who 
violate  it,  whereby  obedience  might  be  enforced,  and  that  fear, 
which  is  excited  by  it,  would  be  an  additional  motive  hereunto  ; 
otherwise  the  sinner  would  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  he  might 
go  on  in  his  rebellion  against  God  with  impunity. 

(3.)  If  this  law  be  violated,  as  it  is  by  sin,  the  truth  of  God, 
as  the  result  of  the  threatning  annexed  to  it,  obliges  him  to 
punish  it,  either  in  our  own  persons,  or  in  the  person  of  our 
Surety,  that  so  the  honour  of  hb  law  might  be  secured,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  vindicate,  as  it  contains  a  bright  display  of  the 
gloty  6f  his  perfections* 

3.  If  God  could,  consistendy  with  his  own  perfections,  par* 
don  sin  without  satisfaction,  he  would  not  have  sent  his  well- 
beloved  Son  to  suffer  for  it.  This  plainly  appears  from  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  glory  of  his 
wisdom,  for  him  to  bring  about  a  thing  with  so  much  difficulty, 
and  with  such  displays  of  his  vindictive  justice,  in  punishing 
one  who  never  offended  him,  if  hp  could  have  answered  the 
great  end  hereof  on  easier  terms  or  have  brought  about  the 
work'of  oiu-  salvation  without  it ;  neither  does  it  consist  with 
his  goodness  to  inflict  puishment,  where  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, since,  agreeably  to  this  perfection,  he  delights  rather 
to  extend  compassion,  than  to  display  his  vindictive  justice,  if 
it  might  be  avoided.  Accordingly  he  is  described,  in  scripture, 
(speaking  after  the  manner  of  men)  as  punishing  sin  with  a  kind 
of  regret,  or  reluctancy,  Hosea.  xi.  8.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be  his 
strange  work^  Isa.  xxviii.  21.  and  that  he  doth  not  afflict  tvil- 
ingly^  nor  grieve  the  children  ofmeUy  Lanu  iii.  33*  but  on  the 
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other  hand,  delighteth  in  mercy ^  Micah  Vii.  18.  Therefore  if  he 
could,  consistendy  with  bis  perfections,  have  pardoned  sin  with- 
out satisfaction,  he  could  not  have  commanded  the  sword  of  his 
vindictive  justice  to  awake  against  the  man  that  is  his  fellow^ 
Zech.  xiii.  7«  as  an  expedient  to  bring  about  an  end,  that  might 
have  been  attained  without  it* 

Moreover,  if  Gqd  covld  have  psu-doned  sin  without  satisfac- 
tion, then  his  giving  his  own  Son  to  perform  it  for  us,  would 
not  have  been  such  a  wonderful  instance  of  divine  grace,  as  it 
is  represented  to  be  in  scripture ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  the 
only  expedient  to  bring  about  our  salvation,  if  satisfaction  were 
not  absolutely  necessary  thereunto*  (^aj 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  what  kind  of  satisfaction  God 
demanded,  for  the  expiating  of  sin.    There  are  many  who  do 
not  pretend,  in  all  respects,  to  deny  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  ; 
but,  when  they  explain  what  they  mean  by  it,  it  amovmts  to  litde 
more  than  a  denial  thereof:  Thus  the  heathen,  who  had  learn- 
ed, by  tradition  that  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  4in,  concluded  that  these  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  for 
it,  and  thereby  to  deliver  from  the  guilt  thereof.     And  some  of 
the  Jews,  in  a  degenerate  age  of  the  church,  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing else  in  view,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing thereof,  or  their  reference  to  Christ^s  satisfacticMi,  as  types 
of  it,  when  they  rested  in  them,  as  supposing,  that  die  miuti- 
tude  of  their  sacrifices  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  those  vile 
abominations,  which  they  were  guilty  of;  upon  which  occasion, 
God  expresses  the  greatest  dishke  thereof,  when  he  says,  To 
Tvhat  purpose  is  the  multitude  ofyoUr  sacrijices  unto  me  f  lam 
fuUojthe  burnt'^ffcrings  oframs^  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts^  and 
,  Idenght  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs  or  of  he-goats^ 
Isa.  i.  !!•  And  elsewhere  he  tells  them,  I  spake  not  to  your  fa* 
thersy  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  thcA  I  brought  them  out  of 
the  landof  Egypty  concerning  bumt^offerings  or  sacrifcesy  Jer. 
vii.  22.  He  does  not  mean  that  these  were  not  instituted  by 
him ;  but  it  is  as  though  he  had  said,  I  did  not  hereby  intend 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  my  jus- 
tice for  sin.     And,  to  fence  against  this  supposition,  the  apos- 
tle says,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  arid  of  goats 
should  take  away  sinSj  Heb.  x.  4.  for  they  were  far  from  being 
a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  God. 

Moreover,  the  Papists  speak  much  of  human  satisfactions, 
consisting  in  various  penances,  fastings,  leading  a  mortified 
life,  parting  with  their  estates,  and  submitting  to  voluntary  po* 
verty,  with  3  design  to  make  atonement  for  sin.  The  main 
foundation  of  this  opinion,  is  their  supposing,  that,  whatever 
satisfaction  God  demands  for  sin,  it  is  the  result  ofhis  will,  and 

^  raj  All  the  reasons  upon  which  paktons  are  granted  in  human  governments 
win  theil&vinr. 
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therefore  he  might  accept  of  the  smallest  instance  of  obedienoe 
and  suffering,  as  sufficient  to  compensate  for  it,  because  he  has 
deemed  it  so ;  and  therefore  they  distinguish  between  giving 
satisfaction  to  God  and  to  his  justice,  God,  say  they,  may  ac- 
cept of,  or  be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  price,  instead  of  that 
which  is. most  valuable;  whereas  tiothing  can,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  said  to  satisfy  justice,  but  that  which  has  iti  it  a  value 
in  proportion  to  what  is  purchased  thereby.  As  to  the  former 
branch  of  this  distinction,  we  deny  that  God  can  accept  of  any 
thing  as  a  price  of  redemption,  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  se- 
cure the  glory  of  his  perfections,  and  that,  nothing  less  than  an 
infinite  price,  can  do,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  vain,  and 
nothing  to  their  purpose ;  or,  if  they  suppose  that  Goii  can  be 
satisfied  with  what  justice  does  noc  conclude  sufficient,  then  it 
'  is  blasphemous,  and  derogatoiy  to  the  divine  perfections.  There- 
fore we  can  allow  of  no  satisfaction,  but  what  tends  to  set  forth 
the  glory,  and  fulfil  the  demands  of  divine  justice  ;  (a)  accord- 


(a)  **  The  scripture  iiwistsonfuU  atonement,  and  yet  every  Where  holds  up 
fhc  oeliverance  of  sinners  as  an  act  of  pure  grace.  This  is  a  gordian  knot  in  dzvi- 
nity.  Let  us  not  by  violence  cut  it  asunder,  but  attempt  fairly  to  untie  it. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  greatest  difr 
iScuity  with  whio^  this  part  of  the  subject  is  embarrassed,  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  want  of  an  accurate  defmition  of  lustice  and  grace.  Theologians 
have  said  much  about  these,  yet  few  have  defineo  them  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them  appear  consistent.  I  shall  therefore^ 

Firat,  explain  the  meanmg  of  the  word  grace. 

Secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  word  jujtice. 

Tfiirdly,  stpply  tliese  explanations  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
solve  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  embanr^sed. 

Firti.  What  are  we  to  understand  By  the  word  grace  ? 

We  are  to  understand  by  it  the  exercise  of  favour,  and  conseqiiently  the  h^ 
stowment  of  good  where  evil  is  deserved,  and  may  injustice  be  inflicted.  Where 
there  is  no  exposure  to  evil,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  grace.  He  who 
is  not  guilty  is  not  a  subject  of  pardon.  He  who  does  not  deserve  punishment 
cannot  be  said  to  be  freed  from  it  by  an  act  of  favour.  Grace  therefore  always 
implies,  that  tlie  subject  of  it  is  unworthy,  and  would  have  no  reason  to  complam, 
if  ail  the  evil  to  which  he  is  exposed  were  inflicted  on  him.  Grace  will  appear 
great  according  to  tlie  view  whicli  the  sinner  has  of  his  own  ill  desert,  and  the 
consciousness  he  possesses  of  the  punishment  or  evil  from  which  he  is  ddlTcred. 
Grace  and  justice  are  opposite  in  their  nature.  Grace  gives ;  justice  demands. 
Then*  provmces  are  entirely  separate.  Though  tliey  are  united,  yet  they  are  not 
blended  in  man's  salvation.  Hence  that  remarkable  passage  in  Rom.  xi.  6;  <*  If 
hf  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works,  otherwise  gmce  is  no  more  grace,  put  if 
it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 

Secondly,  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  justice  ?  It  assumes  thne 
denominations ;— commutative,  distributive,  and  public. 

1.  Commutative  justice  respects  property  only.*  **  It  consists  in  an  equal  ex- 
change  of  benefits,"  or  in  restoring  to  every  man  his  own. 

2.  Distributive  justice  respects  the  moral  character  of  men.  It  respects  them 
OS  accountable  creatures,  obedient  or  disobedient.  It  consists  in  ascertaining 
their  virtue  and  sin,  and  in  bestowing  just  rewards,  or  inflicting  just  punish- 
ments. 

S.  Public  or  general  justice,  respects  what  is  fit  or  right,  as  to  the  character 

*  See  Doddridge't  l«ectoret,  p.  100;  and  aho  Dr.  Edwards'  dilrd  sermoo,  preached  at  Kcw 
Haven,  1734. 
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ingty,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  satisfaction  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  justice  of  God,  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  muB% 
contain  in  it  two  things ;  namely. 


of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  universe.  In  this  sense,  justice  comprises  all  moral 
goodness,  and  properly  means  the  righteousness  or  rectitude  of  God,  .by  which 
all  his  actions  are  guided,  with  a  supreme  regard  to  the  greatest  good.  Justice, 
coDsidered  in  tliis  view,  forbids  that  any  thing  should  take  place  in  the  great 
plan  of  God,  which  would  tarnish  his  glory,  or  subvert  the  authority  of  his  law. 

T'kbrdbf.  Let  us  now  apply  these  explanations  to  tlie  solution  of  the  difficulty 
under  coAsideration. 

1.  Did  Christ  satisfy  commutative  justice  ?  Certainly  not  Commutative  jus- 
tice had  no  concern  in  his  sufferings.  Men  had  taken  no  property  from  God,  and 
cTonsequently  were  under  no  obligation  to  restore  any.  But  do  not  the  scriptures 
represent  Christ  as  giving  himself  a  ransom,  and  as  buying  his  people  with  m 
price  ?  They  do.  The^  &o  represent  men,  while  under  the  influence  of  sin,  as 
prisoners,  slaves,  captives.  These  expressions  are  all  ftj^urative,  borrowed  firom 
sensible  to  express  moral  or  spiritual  things,  and  there^re  are  not  to  be  ^>d#<^^ 
ed  as  if  literally  true.  If  we  say  that  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  that  he  has  b^^f^ 
us,  that  he  has  paid  the  debt  and  discharged  us— if  we  have  any  consistent  mean- 
ing, it  must  be  this :  That  in  consequence  of  what  Christ  has  done,  we  are  de« 
Kvered  from  sin,  in  as  great  a  consistency  with  justice,  as  a  debtor  is  delivered 
from  bis  obligation,  or  Uie  demands  of  law,  when  his  debt  is  paid.  That  is,  God 
extends  pardon  in  such  a  way,  throuj^h  Chxist,  that  he  does  not  injure  the  autho- 
rity of  his  law,  but  supports'it  as  effectually  as  if  be  inflicted  punishment. 

2.  Did  Christ  satisfy  distributive  justice  ?  Certainly  not.  Distributive  justice 
respects  personal  character  only.  It  condemns  men  because  they  are  sinners,  and 
rewards  them  because  they  are  righteous.  Their  good  or  ill  desert  are  the  only 
ground  on  which  distributive  or  moral  justice  respects  them.  But  good  and  ill 
desert  are  personal  They  imply  consciousness  of  praise  or  blame,  and  cannot  he 
transferred  or  altered  so  as  to  lender  the  subjects  of  them  more  or  less  worthy. 
What  Christ  did,  therefore,  did  not  take  ill  desert  from  men,  nor  did  it  place  them 
in  such  a  situation  that  God  would  act  unjustly  to  punish  them  according  to  their 
deeds.  If  a  man  has  sinned,  it  will  always  remain  a  truth  that  he  has  sinned,  and 
that  according  to  distributive  justice  he  deserves  punishment  In  this  sense  jus^ 
lice  admits  iSt  condemnation  of  Paul  as  much  as  it  does  of  Judas.  The  salvation 
of  the  former  is  secured,  and  his  condemnation  rendered  impossible  by  another 
consideration. 

3:  Did  Christ  satis^  public  justice  ?  Undoubtedly  he  did.  This  is  evident 
from  Mihat  has  already  been  advanced  respecting  the  necessity  of  atonement,  in 
order  to  a  consistent  exercise  of  mercy.  Christ's  sufferings  rendered  it  rig^ht  and 
fitywlUi  respect  to  God's  character  and  tlie  good  of  the  universe,  to  forgive  sin. 
The  atonement  made  by  Christ  presented  the  law,  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  aj;ainst  it,  iif  such  a  light,  that  no  injury  would  accrue  to  the 
moral  system,  no  imputation  would  be  a^nst  the  righteousness  of  tlie  maX  ht- 

fislator,  though  he  should  forgive  the  smner,  and  instate  him  in  elenud  felicity. 
*erfect  justice  therefore  is  done  to  the  universe,  though  all  yansgressors  be  not 
punished  according  to  their  personal  demerit.  The  death  of^Christ  therefore  ts 
to  be  considered  as  a  great,  important,  and  public  transaction,  respecting  God 
and  the  whole  system  of  rational  beings.  Public  justice  lequires,  that  neither  any 
of  these  be  injured,  nor  the  character  and  government  of  the  great  Legislator  dis« 
respected,  by  the  pardon  of  any.  In  these  respects  public  justice  is  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied l^  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  tlie  following  passages  of 
scripture.  Rom.  iil  21 ;  "  But  now  the  righteousness  (rectitude  or  Justice)  of 
God  is  manifested  witliout  the  law,  being  witnessed  by  the  law.*'  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  these  words,  the  apostle  had  dennonstnited,  that  the  whole  world, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  idl  under  sin  and  condemnation.  '<  Now,"  says  he,  <*  we 
know  that  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped^  and  the  whole  world  j>ecome  goilfy  be* 
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1.  It  must  be  of  kifinite  value,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  the  injuries  offered  to  the  divine- name 
by  sin,  which  is  objectively  infinite,  and  therefore  Reserves  a 


fore  God.**  All,  if  treated  accotding  to  distributive  justice,  must  be  found  guilty 
and  condemned.  *•  Therefore,"  says  Paul,  **  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified."  How,  then,  it  might  be  inquired,  can  any  be  justified,  and  yet  God 
not  give  up  his  law,  but  appear  perfectly  righteous  and  just  ?  The  answer  fol- 
lows. "  By  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  manifested  without  the  law,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law."  Rom.  iii.  21.  That  is;  the  righteousness  or  justice  of  God, 
■with  respect  to  himself  and  the  universe,  is  clearly  manifested,  though  he  do  not 
execute  the  law,  as  to  distributive  justice,  on  transg^ssors,  but  pardon  and  save 
them.  This  is  so  &r  from  being  contrary  to  the  law,  that  it  is  witnessed  by  the 
law.  For  the  sufferings  of  Christ  demonstrate,  that  God  no  more  gives  up  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  than  if  he  should  inflict  it  on  the  original  transgressor.  The 
righteousness  or  justice  manifested  in  this  way  is  through  Christ;  '•  whom,"  says 
Paul,  **  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood."  For 
^  ^HH^  end  ?  *•  To  decWe  his  righteotisness  for  the  remission  of  sins."  |*  To  de- 
clare at  this  time  his  righteousness  (for  this  purpose)  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  \mt  believeth  in  Jesus,"  Bom.  iii.  25, 36.  Hence  it  is  said, 
•*  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth," 
Rom.  X.  4.  That  is,  the  end  of  the  law  is  as  fully  answered  in  the  salvation  of 
men  by  Ciu'ist,  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  never  transgressed,  but  had  ob- 
tained life  by  perfect  obedience.  It  is  said,  **  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  just  to 
forgave  us  our  sins,"  1  John  i.  9.  fie  is  just  to  himself,  to  his  law,  to  thp  uni- 
verse. God  styles  himself  ••  a  just  God,  and  a  Saviour,"'Is.  xlv.  21.  Hence  jus- 
tice and  mercy  harmonize  in  man's  salvation. 

From  the  preceding  statement  of  the  nature  of  grace  and  justice,  it  appears, 

JFivBtf  That  atonement,  and  consequently  the  pardon  of  sin,  have  no  respect  to 
commutative  justice. 

Secmidlyy  That  the  sufferings  of  Christ  did  not  satisfy  distributive  justice, 
smoe  that  respects  personal-  character  only :  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributive justice,  salvation  is  an  act  of  perfect  grace. 

ThtrtSy,  That  Chi-ist's  suflerings  satisfied  public  justice;  and  therefore,  with 
t^pect  to  public  justice,  salvation  is  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 

Thus  the  seeming  inconsistency  between  full  atonement  for  sin,  and  pure 
grace  in  salvation,  vanishes  and  disappears.  The  system  of  redemption  rises  in- 
to view  like  a  magnificent  edifice,  displaying  the  greatest  order,  proportion  and 
beauty."  Da.  Maxct. 

•*  To  reconcile  grace  witli  justice  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  is  the  Gordian 
"  knot,  which  divines  generally  have  been  unable  to  imtie.  Upon  the  principle 
"  of  an  indefinite  atonement,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  If  aU  the  sins  of  a  certain 
"  mdividual  have  been  atoned  for  by  the  Uedeemer,  free  grace  will  not  appear  in 
**  his  pardon ;  because  justice  would,  in  that  case,  require  his  salvation.  But  jus- 
"  tice  is  threefold,  cwmmUaHve^  distridutwef  and  public.  Commutative  justice  has 

no  concern  in  this  case.  Public  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  atonement,  because 

the  governor  of  the  universe  displays  his  displeasure  at  Hn  in  general  m  the 
**  sufferings  of  Christ.*  The  exercise  of  distributive  justice  is  entirely  set  aside, 
■'  and  herein  is  grace  exhiliited,  the  sinner  is  pardoned  at  the  expence  of  distri- 
**  butive  justice." 

«« Although  we  have  stated  this  argmncnt  with  all  the  precision  of  which  we 
Are  capable,  we  must  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  show  of  minute  discus- 
sion which  it  makes,  its  whole  force  consists  in  its  obscurity,  and  the  confusion 
of  ideas  whith  it  produces.  The  indistinctness  of  vision  whidi  it  causes,  is  t!ic 
only  reason  for  any  man's  offermg  his  hand  to  those  who,  by  proposmg  it,  pro- 
mise to  be  his  guide  to  the  temple  of  truth.   * 

We  object  to  this  division  of  a  divine  attribute— we  object  to  the  use  which 
is  made  of  it-*w&  object  to  the  argiunent,  because  it  multiplies,  ihsteaul  of  sdvinf 


« 
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punishment  proportioned  to  it,  and  consequently  the  price  de- 
manded to  satisfy  for  it,  must  be  of  equal  value.  The  justice  of 
God  Would  cast  the  utmost  contempt  on  any  thing  that  falls 


difficulties— and  it  takes  for  granted,  what  does  not  exist^  difficulty  in  rebon* 
ciling  justice  wit!)  grace. 

We  object  to  this  division  of  a  divine  attribute.  It  is  not  correct,  even  as  it  ap^ 

glies  to  man.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  Sckoobnen,  following  the  steps  of 
eatben  philosophers,  addpted  this  division.  Suarez  builds  upon  it  the  doctrine 
of  merits  in  order  to  supply  the  traffic  of  indulgencies  with  works  of  supereroga- 
tion.* Buty  however  variously  diviue  justice  jnay  be  exercised  about  its  several 
.objects,  we  have  no  reasui  to  believe,  that  there  ai'C  three  different  attributes  o&* 
justice,  or  even  that  the  principle  in  man,  which  induces  him  to  act  honestly  in 
commercial  transactions,  and  to  give  to  every  man  his  due,  is  any  vmy  difterent 
from  the  principle  which  influences  a  good  magistrate  to  conduct  with  equity 
bis  pubUc  administration.  It  as  one  principle  exercised  upon  various  objects. 
The  Scriptures,  which  uniformly  ascribe  righteousness  to  Jehovah,  and  afford  ln« 
stances  of  its  exercise  in  thrice  three  various  wa^'S,  never  intimate  that  there  are 
three  distinct  attributes  of  divine  ju^tice^ 

We  object  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  this  division.  There  is  no  reason  for  ex- 
^cludingcomffttt/otivejustice  any  more  than  distributive,  as  distinct  from  publie 
justice,  from  having  any  reference  to  the  case  of  the  sinner's  pardon.  We  can 
readily  conoeive  of  a  civil  ruler,  having,  independently  of  his  official  duties,  ccT" 
tain  private  aiid  pergonal  duties  to  discharge  towards. thc^e»  who,  in  such  case, 
are  upon  terms  of  equality  with  himself.  Put  no  equality  exists  between  the  crea* 
tuie  and  Creator.  The  pardon  of  sin  most  ast>uredly  approaches  as  near  to  the 
for^veness  of  a  debt  as  the  remission  of  a  pergonal  effence^  which  has  no  reference 
to  the  divine  authority.  Sin  m  a  wattt  ^f  cmfQrmity  unto,  or  a  tranigteaaimf  qfis^ 
i.AW.t  Besides,  the  Scriptures  frequently  i^epresent  Jehovah  condescending  to 
act  towards  men  upon  the  footing  of  a  previously  existing  contract  or  covenant, 
but  never  upon  the  footing  of  private  relation,  setting  aside  his  authority.  He 
hath  taught  us  to  pi*ay,  **  Forgive  us  our  debu ;"  but  never  to  say,  *'  pardon  pri- 
vate ofiences  which  are  no  transgression  of  thy  law."  We  cannot  even  conceive 
of  the  exerci^  of  distnbutive  justice  by  the  Lord,  separate  from  his  authority  as 
our  king,  our  lawgiver,  and  our  judge.  We  cannot  conceive.  Unit  it  is  matter  of 
iadiffei'ence  whetlier  God  does  or  does  not  exercise  distributive  justice  towards 
bis  creatures ;  and  much  less  can  we  admit  that  even,  for  the  sale  of  mercy,  he 
is  ever  guilty  of  one  act  of  distributive  injustice.  We,  therefore,  object  to  the  uat 
which  is  made  of  this  threefbld  division  of  the  attribute  of  justice.  And  we  also. 

Object  to  the  wliole  argument  which  it  involves,  because  it  multiplies  instead 
of  solvmg  difficulties  around  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  justification. 

It  requires  us  to  believe  that  God  has  violated,  or  set  aside  the  demands  of 
distributivejustice  in  the  salvation  of  his  chosen— that  the  sufferings  of  our  Re» 
deemer  were  the  punishment,  not  of  transgressions  which  are,  in  tact,  commits 
ted,  but  of  sin  in  tti^  abstract — ^and  that  public  justice  requires  only  an  exhibitioa 
of  the  divine  displeasure  at  sin. 

Sin,  in  the  abstract,  is  only  a  word.  Like  an  algebraical  character,  it  repre* 
sents  all  the  transgressions  of  individual  persons.  1  iiese  pai*ticular  sins  aie  reali- 
ties ;  but  sin  in  general^  or  in  the  abstract,  is  only  l)le  eign^  the  word,  which  we 
employ  in  reasoning.^  It  is  not  for  the  9ign,  but  the  thing  that  Jesus  sufierecb 

*  -Sec  Oweo  on  Jas*  chap.  ii. 

t  *•  Wei:e  this  the  pmpcr  place,  it  would  he  iwy  to  thoWf  by  a  crrticiim  on  the  best  writers 
upon  this  subject,  thiit  their  definitions  of  coniinatacive,  distributive,  <uid  poblio  ja»tice«  latere 
fere,  and  are  otherwise  essentially  incorrect.'^ 

X  Shorter  Cxtechtcm. 

\  **  Did  we  deem  it  eiii^ibk  to  introduce  metaphysics  into  this  disci»Bion,  we  could  more  effec, 
tually  expose  the  idea  ofpunishin^  a  noneuSity—"  sin  in  the  abstract."  Wc  are  no  conceptual. 
kts ;  and  the  controi^ersy  between  the  Nnminaliits  and  Realists  is  now  ai  an  end.  It  preraileU 
-  Ions  enoogfa.  It  agitated  die  European  oitiversittes,  interested  thrones,  and  shed  much  preeioua 
blood.  No  philosopher  will  now  defend  the  optoions  of  the  Realists.  iLb«tracc  tersn  liaye  ^ 
wa&terpBit in  oatttre.  Stew*  Rd). MipA cb.  iv.  \tihi.  S/' 
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short  hereof:  thus  the  prophet  represents  one,  as  making  a  very 
large  overture,  which  one  would  tfiink  sufficient,  if  a  finite  price 
were  so,  when  he  speaks,  in  a  beautiful  climax,  or  gradation^ 
of  coming  before  the  Lord  xvith  bumt^offeringSy  and  these  well 

—  -  *-  |-  ■ 

The  word  sin,  too,  represents  the  transgressioiis  of  angels.  If  the  Eedeemer  suf- 
fered  for  sin  in  genera,  he  made  atonemait  for  devils,  although  he  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels.  And  if  public  justice  demanded  no  more  than  the^dis- 
play  of  Jehovah's  hatred  of  sin,  then  Christ  is  dead  trf  vain,  &r  such  display  is 
made  in  the  everlasting  punishments  of  Hell.  But  justice  demanded  more.  It  de* 
manded  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  i  and  could  not  be  aatisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  this,  unless  Messiah  should  so  unite  himself  to  sinners,  not  only  by  assu- 
ming their  nature,  but  by  becoming  in  law  their  repiesentative,  as  to  bear  all  die 
sins  of  all  the  persons  lor  whom  his  sulieriiup  were  intended  to  atone.  We  ob* 
ject  also  to  this  argument  in  defence  of  indefinite  atonement. 

Because  it  takes  tor  granted,  what  does  not  exist,  that  if  all  the  demands  of 
divine  justice  are  satis&d  to  the  full  by  the  atonement  then  grace  is  excluded 
from  our  pardon.  This  is  not  the  case.  Justice  is  indeed  satisfied.  It  does  not 
oppose,  but  demand  the  salvation  of  all  for  whom  Christ  died.  Here  is  no  difR- 
eulty— no  Gordian  knot.  Grace  reigns  through  righteousness.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject,  page  377,  and  conclude  our  examinatioB 
of  this  argument  in  the  words  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  ^  Al- 
*'  thouffh  Christ,  by  bis  obedience  and  death,  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  foil 
**  satisfaction  to  God's  justice  in  the  behalf  of  them  that  are  justified ;  jret,  inaa- 
**  much  as  God  accepteth  the  saUs&ction  from  a  surety,  which  he  might  have 
**  demanded  of  them,  and  did  provide  this  surety,  his  own  ohly  son,  imputing  his 
^  righteousness  to  them,  and  requiring  nothuig^  of  them  for  their  justification,  but 
**  faithy  which  also  is  his  gif^  their  justification  is  to  them  of  frde  grace." 

Chustuh's  Mxoaxuti^  vol.  ni. 

Atonement  imports  reconciliatton,  a  being  ol  ane.  The  Hdbrew  signifies  t^ 
^0V0r.  TheGreek  word  denotes  a  cdmfiwftitfon,  as  of  enmity  for  frienduiip.  But 
we  use  atonement  for  ra»Mfii,  ot  price,  and  we  never  pray  for  it.  Redemption 
imports  a  deliverance.  To  say  that  the  ransom  was  paid  indtfirdtefy,  that  is,  not 
more  for  one  than  another,  is  plainly  contrary  to  his  views,  who  spoke  of  those 
who  were  j^foen  fs  Atm,  and  of  his  kuftng  dnun  hU  Ufefor  hU  theep.  His  sacrifice 
was  real,  and  its  object  could  not  be  ainin  general,  a  mere  abstract  term ;  a  sacri- 
fice of  which  Satan  mifht  avail  himself  as  well  as  man.  If  the  atonement, 
and  redemption  be  indemnte,  so  were  the  decrees  or  purposes,  the  suretyship  of 
Christ,  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  hod  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
work.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  to  represent  these  transactions,  so  strictly  as  matters  of 
debt,  and  credit,  as  that  the  quantum  of  price  was  exactly  commensurate  to  the 
f^uilt  of  the  saved,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of 
God.  This  is  to  impute  the  cause  of  damnation  to  Christ's  not  having  died  for 
those  who  perish ;  and  not  to  their  guilt  Both  these  conclusions  are  erroneous. 
Christ  died  for  ail  men,  and  every  num,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  universalists,  not 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  died  for  his  sheep  $  but  that  his  sacrifice  is  sufficient  for 
aU  I  and  God  tiie  PaHier,  whose  mercy  can  reach  no  fallen  creature,  but  in  Christ, 
has  aathorized  the  offer  of  covenant  mercy  to  all ;  and  desires  the  destruction  of 
none.  Thus  men  perish  only  by  their  sins.  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  of  infinite 
value,  for  he  is  a  Divine  person ;  and  the  sms  of  all  men  can  be  no  more  than  m- 
finite. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  sacrifice  is  infinite  { that  the  offer  is  to  be  gene- 
ral ;  that  man  perishes  by  his  own  fault  only ;  and  all  this  is  according  to  the  eter- 
nal purposes  of  God.  Nevertheless  the  salvation  of  the  saints  was  certain ;  the 
price  particularly  paid  with  a  view  to  them  \  who  «it  eventually  eflectiully  call- 
ed, justified,  sanctified,  and  brought  to  gloiy. 
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chaseiit  cahe^  of  a  year  old^  and  a  multitude  of  them ;  WiU  the 
Lord  be  pleased  xvilh  thousands  of  rams^  a  price  which  very  few 
were  able  to  give,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oU?  in 
which  he  offers  more  than  it  was  possible  to  give ;  then  he  as- 
cends yet  higher,  and,  if  it  were  sufficient,  would  part  with  his 
Jirst'-born  for  his  transgression^  the  fruit  of  his  body^  for  the 
sin  of  his  soiU;  all  which  is  reckoned  an  inconsiderable  price, 
not  sufficient  to  procure  the  thing  designed  thereby ;  and  there- 
£3re  he  that  o£ers  it,  is  advised  instead  of  pretending  to  satisfy 
divine  justice  by  a  finite  price;  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God^ 
IVIicah  vi.  7,  8.  and,  what|:ver  obedience  he  is  obliged  to  per* 
form,  not  to  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient 
price  to  answer  that  end. 

2.  Satisfaction  must  bear  some  similitude,  or  resemblance,  as 
to  tiie  matter  of  it,  to  that  debt  which  was  due  from  those  for 
whom  it  was  to  be  given.  Here  we  must  consider  what  was 
the  debt  due  from  us,  for  which  a  demand  of  satisfaction  was 
made;  this, was  twofold* 

Ist^  A  debt  of  perfect  and  sinless  obedience,  whereby  die 
glory  of  God's  sovereignty  might  be  secured,  and  the  honour 
of  his  law  maintsuned.  This  debt  it  was  morally  impossible  for 
man  to  pay,  after  his  fall ;  for  it  implies  a  contradiction  to  say 
that  a  fallen  creature  can  yield  sinless  obedience  *y  nevertheless, 
it  was  demanded  of  us,  though  fallen ;  for  the  ojsligation  could 
not  be  disannulled  by  our  disability  to  perform  it. 

2Jfy,  There  was  a  debt  of  punishment,  which  we  were  liable 
to,  in  proportion  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
denming  sentence  of  the  law,  which  threatened  death  for  every 
transgression  and  disobedience.  Now,  to  be  satisfaction  to  the 
justice  of  God,  it  must  have  these  ingredients  in  it. 

As  to  the  infinite  value  df  the  price  that  was  given,  this  is 
contested  by  none,  but  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ; 
and  these  arguments  that  have  been  bn>ught  in  ddfence  of  that 
doctrine ;  and  others,  by  which  we  have  proved  the  necessity 
that  our  Mediator  should  be  God,  render  it  less  needful  for  us, 
at  present,  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.*  But  there  are  many,  who 
do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  an  infinite  satisfaction,  who  will 
not  allow  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  resemblance 
between  the  debt  contracted,  and  satisfaction  given ;  and,  by 
these,  it  is  objected. 

Object*  1.  That  the  least  instance  of  obedience,  or  one  drop 
of  Christ's  blood,  was  a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  divine  jus* 
tice;  in  defence  of  which  they  argue,  that  these  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  in  them  an  infinite  value ;  but  nothing  can 
be  greater  than  what  is  infinite,  and  therefore  that  one  single 
.  act  of  obedience  was  sufficietit  to  redeem  the  whole  world  of 

*  iSb^  Qmt.  XTXTilZ 
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fallen  men,  or  the  whole  number  of  fallen  angels,  if  God  had 
pleased  to  order  it  so. 

Jnsrv*  Though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  least  instance  of 
obedience,  or  sufferings  performed  by  our  Saviour,  would  have 
been  of  infinite  value^  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  conclude  the  in* 
finity  of  obedience  to  consist  in  a  multitude  of  acts,  or  in  its 
being  perfectly  sinless ;  nor  do  we  deem  his  sufferings  infinite, 
merely  because  they  were  exquisite,  or  greater  than  what  man^ 
kind  are  generally  liable  to  in  this  world,  but  because  they  were^ 
the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  a  divine  Person ;  neither  do  we 
deny,  that,  according  to  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  the  least 
act  of  obedience  and  suffering,  performed  by  him,  would  have 
been  infinite.  Nevenheless,  it  doe^  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
this  would  have  been  a  sufficient  price  of  redemption ;  for  <he 
sufficiency  of  the  price  does  not  only  rise  from  the  infinite  va- 
lue thereof,  but  from  God's  will  to  accept  of  it ;  and  he  could 
not  be  willing  to  accept  of  any  price,  but  what  had  a  tendency 
to  illustrate  and  set  forth  the  glory  of  his  holiness,  as  a  sin* 
hating.  God,  and  of  his  sovereignty  an  the  government  of  the 
world,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  most  fit  means  might  be  used 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  it,  and  of  his  truth,  in  fulfilling 
the  threatnings  denounced,  which  man  was  exposed  to,  by  his 
violating  the  law.  Now  these  ends  could  not  be  answered  by 
one  single  instance  of  obedience,  or  suffering,  and  therefore 
God  could  not  deem  them  sufficient ;  and  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
not,  for,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  delivered  our  Saviour  to 
suffer  all  that  he  did;  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  He  spared 
not  his  own  Son^  but  deliver  ed  him  up  for  us  aUy  Rom.  viii.  32. 

Moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  redemption  should  be 
brought  about  in  such  a  way,  as  would  lay  the  sinner  under  the 
highest  obligation  to  admire  the  love,  both  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Now,  if  Christ  had  performed  only  one  act  of  obe- 
dience, or  suffered  in  the  least  degree,  this  instance  of  conde- 
scension, though  infinite,  would  not  have  had  so  great  a  ten- 
dency to  answer  this  end ;  nor  could  it  have  been  said,  as  it  is, 
with  a  great  emphasis  of  expression,  that  God  comtnendeth  his 
love  towards  us^  in  that  while  we' were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died 
for  usy  Rom.  v.  8.  '^ 

Object.  2.  It  is  objected,  by  others,  that  Christ's  active  obe- 
dience was  no  part  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  gave  for  us, 
inasmuch  as  this  was  a  debt  due  from  him  for  himself,  his  hu- 
man nature  (in  which  alone  he  could  yield  obedience)  being 
under  a  natural  obligation  to  pejrform  it;  therefore  he  could  not 
be  said  to  pay  that  debt  for  us,  which  was  due  for  himself*  As 
.  for  his  passive  obedience,  that,  indeed,  might  be  performed  for 
us,  because,  being  an  innocent  person,  he  was  not  under  any 
obligation  to  suffer,  but  by  his  ovrn  consent ;  but  dus  cannot  be 
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said  of  his  active  obedience.   And  it  is  farther  objected^  that  if 
he  had  performed  active  obedience  for  us,  this  would  have* 
exempted  us  from  an  obligation  to  yield  obedience  ourselves, 
and  consequendy  this  doctrine  leads  to  licentiousness. 

Ansrv.  We  allow  that  Christ  as  Man,  was  obliged  to  per- 
form obedience,  as  a  debt  due  from  him,  as  a  creature,  and  con- 
sequently, now  he  is  in  heaven,  he  is  under  the  same  obliga* 
tion ;  though  this  has  no  reference  to  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, which  was  finished  before  he  went  thither :  nevertheless, 
the  obedience  he  performed  before  his  death,  might  be  deemed 
a  part  of  that  satisfaction  which  he  gave  to  the  justice  of  God 
for  us ;  for, 

(1.)  His  being  under  the  law,  was  the  result  of  his  own  vo- 
luntary consent,  inasmuch  as  lus  incarnation,  which  was  ne- 
cessarj',  to  his  becoming  a  subject,  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
sent of  his  divine  w^ill.  Now,  if  he  came  into  the  world,  and 
thereby  put  himself  into  a  capacity  of  yielding  obedience  by  his 
own  consent,  which  no  other  person  ever  did,  then  his  obe- 
dience, which  was  the  consequence  h^eof,  fnight  be  said  to  be 
voluntary,  and  so  deemed  a  part  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
gave  to  the  justice  of  God  in  our  behalf, 

(2.)  Though  we  do  not  deny  that  Christ's  active  obedience 
was  a  debt  due  to  God  for  himself,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  from 
hence,  that  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  us,  nor  accepted  for  us ; 
even  as  that  perfect  obedience  which  was  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Adam,  according  to  ^e  tenor  of  the  first  covenant, 
though  it  were,  to  have  been  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  was, 
nevertheless,  primarily  due  from  him  for  himself. 

(3.)  As  to  that  part  of  the  objectioUvin  which  it  is  supposed, . 
that  Christ's  obedience  for  us,  would  exempt  us  from  an  obli- 
gation to  yield  obedience,  this  is  generally  brought,  by  those 
who  desire  to  render  this  doctrine  odious,  and  take  no  notice 
of  what  we  say  in  eiq>laining  our  sense  thereof.  Therefore,  in 
answer  to  it,  let  it  be  considered,  that,  when  we  say  Christ 
obeyed  for  us,  we  do  not  suppose,  that  he  designed  hereby  to 
exempt  us  from  any  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  God's 
commandbg  will,  but  only  to  exempt  us  from  performing  it 
with  the  same  view  that  he  did.  We  are  not  hereby  excused 
from  yielding  obedience  to  God,  as  a  Sovereign,  but  from  do- 
ing it  with  a  view  of  meriting  hereby,  or  making  atonement  for 
our  defect  of  obedience,  which  was  the  result  of  our  fallen  state ; 
and  therefore  we  are  to  say,  W^en'we  have  done  all^  we  are 
unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done  that  tt/hichrvas  our  duty  to 
doj  Luke  xvii.  10»  without  considering  it  as  that  righteousness, 
by  which  we  are  to  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  un- 
derstand our  obligation  to  yield  active  obedience,  in  the  same 
sense,  as  wfe  are  obliged  patiently  to  suffer  whatever  afflictions 
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God  IS  pleased  to  lay  on  us,  from  which  we  are  not  eiLempted 
by  Christ's  sufferings :  the  only  difference  between  thena  is,  that 
his  sufferings  were  penal  and  satisfactory  r  he  suffered  for  us, 
that  hcreff^  he  might  purchase  for  us  eternal  life,  which  is  not 
the  end  of  a  believer's  suffering ;  therefore,'  why  may  it  not  be 
allowed,  that  Christ  might  perform  obedience  for  us,  and  we, 
at  the  same  time,  not  be  excused  from  it  i 

Object.  3.  As  to  what  concerns  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is 
^objected,  by  others,  that  the  whole  of  his  passive  obedience  was 
not  demanded  as  a  price  of  redemption  for  us  but  only  what 
he  endured  upon  the  cross,  which  wa^  the  greatest  and  most 
formidable  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  particularly  those  which 
he  endured  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  houTy  while  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  lafid.  in  which  his  soul  was  afflicted  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  which  occasioned  him  to  cry,  (Matt, 
xxvii.  45,  46.)  My  God^  my  God^  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  f* 
As  for  his  other  sufferfngs,  endured  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  these  are  allowed  to  have  been  a  convincing  evidence  of 
his  love  to  us,  and  designed,  as  an  example,  to  induce  us  to 
bear  afRictions  with  patience ;  but  that  it  was  enly  his  sufferings 
upon  the  cross  that  were  satisfactory,  and  that  was  the  altar  on 
which  he  offered  himself  for  us;  which  appears  from  those 
scriptures  which  speak  of  our  redemption  and  justification,  as 
the  effect  of  his  crucifixion  and  death,  rather  than  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  life. 

Ansrw.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  though  redemption 
and  salvation  be  often  attributed,  in  scripture,  to  Christ's  deadi, 
or  to  his  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross  for  us,  yet  there  is, 
in  all  of  them,  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  in  which,  by  a  Sy- 
necdoche, a  part  is  taken  for  the  whole ;  therefore  his  suffer- 
ings in  his  life,  though  not  particularly  mentioned  therein,  are 
not  excluded.  There  is  one  scripture,  in  which,  by  die  same  figu- 
rative way  of  speaking,  our  justification  is  ascribed  to  Christ's 
active  obedience,  when  it  is  said,  By  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous^  Rom.  v*  19.  in  which,  though  his  pas- 
sive obedience  be  not  inentioned,  it  is  not  excluded  ;  thereiore, 
when  we  read  of  Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross,  as  being  a 
part  of  his  satisfaction,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  his  sufferings 
in  life  are  excluded.  The  apostle  plainly  intimates  as  much, 
when  he  says,  He  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death ^  even  the  death  of  the  cross^  Phil.  ii.  8.  he  humbled  him- 
<«clf  not  only  in  his  death,  but  in  all  the  sufferings  he  endured 
unto  it,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  therefore  we  must  con- 
dude,  that  what  he  endured  in  his  infancy,  and  that  poverty^ 
temptation,  reproach,  and  contradiction  of  sinners  against  him- 


*  Thetc^  rohich  are  styted,  Pussioncs  trihoriae,  ultinix,  are getierdO^  called^  Bsonr 
^I'sfuctovi* ;  and  all  hit  tufftrir^t  btfure  them,  Pseaie  oonTiDomtttb 
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self,  and  all  the  other  miseries  which  he  underwent,  duriaff  liie 
whole  course  of  his  life,  which  were  a  part  of  that  curse  which 
was  due  to  us  for  sin,  were  submitted  to  by  him  to  expiate  it, 
and  consequendy  were  a  part  of  that  satisfaction* 

As  for  ^e  cross's  being  styled,  as  it  is  by  some  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  the  altar,  on  which  Christ  piFered  himself,  we 
think  tibat  little  more  than  a  str^n  of  rhetoric ;  or,  if  it  be  de« 
signed  to  illustrate  the  opinion  we  are  now.  opposing,  we  deny- 
that  it  ought  to  be  called  the  altar ;  for  it  is  no  where  so  istyled 
in  scripture,  neither  have  we  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  altar^ 
upon  which  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  offered,  was  a  type 
of  Qirist's  cross  in  particular;  and,  indeed,  we  have  a  .better 
Explication  of  the  spiritual  meaning  thereof,  given  by  Christ 
hinAself^  when  he  speaks  of  the  aitar^  as  sanctifying  the  g\ft^ 
IVIatt.  xxiii.  19*  alluding  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  beings 
most  hoitfy  and  whatsoever  touched  it^  shall  be  holy^  £xod.  xxix. 
3/.  £rom  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  altar  was  more  holy 
than  the  gift,  which  was  laid  upon  it,  and  it  signifies,  that  the 
altar,  on  which  Christ  was  offered,  added  an  excellency  to  his 
oflering;  whereas  nothing  could  be  said  to  do  sO,  but  his  di» 
vine  nature's  being  personally  united  to  his  human,  which  ren% 
dered  it  infinitely  valuable.  This  is  therefore,  the  altar  on 
which  Christ  was  offered  $  or,  at  least  this  is  that  which  sane* 
tified  the  oflering,  and  not  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered  *• 

V.  We  shall  now  prove,  that  what  Christ  did  and  suffered^ 
was  with  a  design  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God; 
and,  that  what  he  offeml,  was  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for 
ein.  AH  allow,  that  Christ  obeyed  and  suffered ;  and  even  the 
Socinians  diemselves  will  not  deny  that  Christ  suffered  for  us^ 
since  this  is  so  plainly  contained  in  scripture  r  But  the  main 
stress  of  the  contoversy  lies  in  this;  whether  Christ  died  meit*^ 
ly  for  our  good,  namely,  that  we  might  be  hereby  induced  to 
believe  the  trudi  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  as  ne  confirfiEied 
them,  by  shedding  his  blood,  or  that  he  might  give  ns  ant  ex*' 
ample  of  patience  and  holy  fortitude  under  the  various  evils  we 
are  exposed  to,  either  in  life  or  death?  This  is  .the  sense  in 
which  they  understand  Christ's  dying  for  us :  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  intended  hereby,  to  wit,  that  he  died  in  our 
room  and  stead,  or  that  he  bore  that  for  us,  which  the  justice 
of  God  demanded  as  a  debt  first  due  from  us,  as  an  expedient 
for  his  taking  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  delivering  us  from  his 
wrath,  which  we  were  liable  to«  This  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der, 

1.  That  he  is,  for  this  reason,  styled  our  Redeemer,  as  haV"« 

*  J<M  on  a^ofmnoMe  andn  of  bUu^fhenoff  which  tome  P^ffUh  vriier$  make  tue  . 
0/^  -when  they  %ag  thai  not  onkf  the  cms  -wot  the  altar,  btit  that  it  va$  tacred^  and 
had  a  virtue  to  $ancUfy  the  g0i  offered  thereon,  vhidi  m  thefiundatiou  of  thvt  idol- 
atfoua  adoration  which  they  gifne  to  it. 
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hig  purchased  us  hereby,  or  delivered,  us,  in  a  judicial  waj, 
out  of  the  hand  of  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  most  jHroper, 
if  not  the  only  sense  of  the  word  redemptioru  The  Socinians, 
indeed,  spesik  of  Christ  as  a  redeemer  i  out  they  understand  the 
word  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  importing  ius  delivering  us 
from  some  evils,  that  we  were  exposed  to ;  not  by  paying  a 
price  of  redemption  for  us,  but  by  revealing  tho^e  laws,  or  doc- 
trines, which  had  a  tend^cy  to  reform  me  world,  or  laying 
down  some  rules  to  direct  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  re- 
move some  prejudices  they  had  entertained ;  whereas  we  as- 
sert, that  herein  he  dealt  with  the  justice  of  God,  as  offering 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin* 

This  appears  from  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  hb  soulj  as 
made  an  ojftrmgfor  Hin^  Isa*  liii.  10.  or  his  being  aet  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation^  to  declare  the  rightetmsnessofGodfortheremis^ 
aion  o/ainSf  Rom.  iii.  25*  in  which  respect,  he  answeredthe  types 
thereof  under  die  law,  in  which  atonement  is  said  to  be  made 
by  sacrifice,  which,  being  an  act  of  worship,  was  performed  to 
God  alone,  whereby  ski  was  typically  expiated,  and  the  sinner 
discharged  from  the  guilt,  which  he  was  liable  to ;  and,  in  this 
respect  Christ  is  said,  as  the  Anti-type  thereof,  to  have  offered 
fumselfunthout  spot  to  God^  when  he  shed  his  blood  for  us,  or 
ito  have  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrijice  of  himself  Heb.  ix.  26. 
and  to  have  given  himself  for  usy  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
Godyfor  a  sweet  smelling  savour* 

Moreover,  what  he  did  and  suffered,  is  styled  a  ransomy  or 
price  of  redemption ;  and  accordingly  they,  who  were  concern- 
ed therein,  are  said  to  be  bought  with  a  price,  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
and  he  saith,  concerning  himself,  that  he  came  not  to  be  minis* 
tered  untOy  but  to  minister y  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  ma* 
ntfy  Matt.  XX.  28.  tVe  read,  in  scripture,  of  a  person's  paying 
a  sum  of  money,  as  9,  ransom  for  his  lifey  when  it  was  forfeited, 
by  his  having  been  the  culpable  occasion  of  the  death  of  ano- 
ther, Exod.'  xxi.  29,  30.  and  if  such  a  consideration,  when  ex- 
acted as  a  price  of  redemption,  be  styled  a  ransom,  a  person's 
laying  down  his  life  for  another,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
so  called.  And  this  Christ  is  said,  in  many  scriptures^  to  have 
done  £»r  us ;  upon  which  account  he  is  styled  our  Redeemer. 

Object*  We  oftentimes'  read,  in  scripture,  of  redemption, 
where  there  b  no  price  paid  ^  Thus  Israel  is  said  to  be  redeem-- 
ed  out  ofEgypty  Deut.  viir  8»an^/  Babylon,  Micah  iv.  10.  And 
elsewhere,  speaking  of  their  deliverance  out  of  captivit}',  God 
saith,  I  will  redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terriblcy  Jer.  xv. 
21.  whereas  there  was  no  price  of  redemption  paid  for  their 
deliverance,  either  out  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  but  it  was  by  the 
immediate  power  of  God.  So  Jacob,  when  he  speaks  of  his  de- 
Ihrerance  from  evil  by  the  angel^styles  tlfis,  hb  redemption  f row 
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^eMy  Gen*  xiviiL  16.  Now,  though  we  allow  that  the  an^ 
lie  thiere speaks  of,  was  6ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  yet  the  delive*- 

^  jance  he  wrought  for  Jacob  was  not  by  paying  a  price  for  him, 
but  by  exerting  his  divine  power  in  order  thereto. 

Moreover,  others  are  called  redeemers,  who  have  been  God's 
ministers  in  delivering  his  people :  Thus  Moses  is  called  a  ru- 
ler  cmd  deliverer  by  the  hands  of  theangel^  tv/iich  appeared  to 
fdm  in  the  bush^  Acts  vii.  35.  so  our  translators  rendered  it*: 
but  it  ought  to  be  rendered  a  Redeemer;  therefore  there  may 
be  redemption  without  satisfaction. 

Ansrw*  This  objection,  how  plausible  soever  it  may  seem  to  be, 
is  not  unanswerable ;  and  the  reply  which  may  be  given  to  it, 
IS,  that  though  deliverance'from  evil  may  be  styled  redemptitmy 
as  .it  is  oftentimes  in  scripture :  the  reason  of  its  being  so  call- 
ed, is,  because  of  the  reference  which  it  ^as  to  that  ransom  that 
Christ  was,  after  his  incarnation,  to  pay  for  his  people.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  all  that  discriminating  grace  that  God, 
in  former  ages,  extended  to  his  people.  It  was  on  the  account 
herectf  that  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  perish  in  Egypt,  or  Ba* 
bylon,  and  accordingly  their  deliverance  is  called  a  redemption^ 
£rom  thence ;  whereas,  we  never  find  that  any  deliverance^ 
which  Crod  wrought  for  his  enemies,  who  have  no  concern  in 
Christ's  redemption,  is  so  called. 

And  whereas  Moses  is  styled,  in  that  scripture  hut  now  re- 
ferred to,  a  Redeemer^  the  deliverance  he  wreughc  for  .th<bm,  as 
an  instrument  made  use  of  by  die  angel  that  appeared  to  Him,' 
may,  without  any  impropriety  of  expression,  be  called  a  re^ 
demption,  and  he  a  redeemer,  inasmuch  as  that  deliverance 
^at  Christ  wrought  by  him,  was  founded  on  the  purchase 
which  he  designed  to  pay,  otherwise  Moses,  would  not  have 
been  so  styled. 

2.  There  ar«  many  scriptures  that  speak  ef  Christ's  obedi- 
ence and  sufferings,  as  being  in  our  iroom  and  stead,  wherebv 
he  performed  what  was  due  from  us  to  the  ju$t^e  of  God  whicn 
is  the  proper  notion  of  satisfaction.  Thus  we  are  to  under- 
stand diose  expressions,  in  which  he  is  said  to  die  for  tts^  as 
the  apostle  saysi  Indue  time  Christ  (fied  for  the  ungodly^  and 
while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  t/*,  Rom.  v.  6,  8. 
by  which  we  are  to  understand,  diat  he  endured  those  suffer- 

-  iags  in  life  and  death  which  we  are  liable  to,  with  a  design  to 
procure  for  us  justification,  reconciliation  to  God,  and  eternal 
salvation,  and  herein  he  was  substkued  in  our  room  and  stead, 
as  well  as  died  for  qur  good*  f. 

\  TAere  are  aewtxU  prop^Hwu  uaetj^  in  the  Mw  Teitamentf  in  expfaininff  thf^ 
doctrinCf  name/if,  Sm,  flnyn,  uw*p,  and  wiit  •»  /ict  and  mpt  refer  to  the  occavoti  and  camp 
ef  CArtV«  deatLjo  vdt,  otir  sine :  Thus  it  is  said^  in  Rwn,  iv.  25^  Who  was  de- 
livered for  our  onences,  Oc  sr«pi/«dif  ^  <ni  mifesrJetfULU  pfjmv  i  and,  in  1  Pet.  \\\,  18 
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That  Christ  died,  in  this  sense,  for  his  pecyple,  farther  ap* 
pears,  from  his  being  therein  said  to  bear  their  sins,  as  die  a- 
postle  expresses  it,  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  tnvfi 
oody  on  the  tree^  1  Pet.  ii.  24«  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  He 
wos  wounded  for  our  transgressions^  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini^ 
muties;  the  chastisement  rf  our  peace  was  upon  him^  andwUh 
ins  stripes  we  are  healed;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquittf  of  us  all;  He  is  bronght  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter j  he 
was  cut  off' out  of  the  land  of  the  living;  for  the  transgressions 
of  my  people  was  he  stricken^  Isa.  liii.  5— '8*  all  which  expres* 
sions  plainly  denote  that  he  suffered  that  which  was  due  to 
them,  or  that  he  died  in  their  room  and  stead* 

And  this  he  is  farther  said  to  do,*  in  a  sense,  in  which  none 
Imt  he  ever  died  for  any  other,  and  therefore  much  more  must 
be  understood  by  it,  than  his  dying  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  apostle  ^leaking  of  this  matter,  opposes  Christ's  suiierings 
to  his  own,  with  respect  to  the  end  and  design  thereof,  when 
he  saith;  Was  Paul  cnu:tjied  for  you^  1  Cor.  i.  13*  whidi  is  as 
though  he  shoulfi  say,  it  is  true,  I  have  suffered  many  things 
for  the  church's  advantage  :  yet  it  would  be  a  vile  thing  for 
you  to  entertain  the  least  surmise,  as  though  my  aufiering  were 
endured  with  the  same  view  diat  Christ  suffered ;  for  he  died 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  he  might  give  a  price  of  redemption 
to  die  justice  of  God,  which  no  one  else  ever  did* 

Object.  1*  It  is  objected,  to  what  hath  been  said  in  defence 
of  Christ's  dying  in  our  room  and  stead,  inasmuch  as  he  bare 
our  iniquities,  d^at  these  expressions  denote  nothing  else  but 
his  taking  them  away,  which  he  might  do,  if  he  had  not  died-ia 
our  room  and  stead.  Thus  we  have  an  explication  of  that  scrip* 
ture  before  mentioned,  which  speaks  of  Christ's  bearing  our 
iniquities,  wherein  it  appears  that  nothing  is  intended  diereby 
but  his  taking  away  some  afBictions  we  were  liable  to ;  as  it 

Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  Ili^i  i^iA^ntm  vr^ ;  axd^  in  lib't  ea^^  hU 
MubsUtuHon  in  our  room  and  ttead  itprincipaUy  argit£d,from  itt  heingjor  our  nnt^ 
fir  tthUh  death  rofu  due.  Ae  for  vny,  Vfhenever  it  re/tre  to  Chriaeo  ouJMnn,  it 
pUdnhf  rignyieo  hU  bmng  tuiititvted  in  our  room  and  oteadg  ao  in  Rom.  ▼.  6.  c3init 
died  vnfi  wnCmt  for  the  ung;odly ;  and,  in  Tit.  ii.  14.  Who  gave  hinuelf  for  vm, 
Oc  tioauf  nulof  virtf  «ma».  Md  tide  it  not  onLy  ueed  in  the  JsTerm  Testament  to  oigm* 
Jy  the  tuhetUuHon  of  the  person  dying  in  the  room  of  another,  or,  in  other  inotanceo, 
acting  in  hie  oteadg  atin  %  Cor.  ▼.  20.  Phil.  ver.  13.  hut  it  i*  taken  in  the  oame 
9en»e  tohen  uaed  in  other  vritert,  Vid  Euripid  in  Aluet,  /m  ^hoe^  anifnr  /*  etiftti 
end  Demotth.  in  Coron,  tym  tv6'  vit%f  eu  ntmem\  and  the  Latin  vord,  that  annoere  to 
it,  it  tometimee  uoedin  the  Hime  eenee,  Vid  Ter.  in  Andr.  Ego  pro  te  molam.  Jh 
for  the  prepomtian  m%  that  it  seldom  or  never  need,  but  it  oignifiSo  a  eubotitutitn  of 
one  thing,  or  person,  in  the  room  of  another.*  Thus  vhen  Christie  said  io  ^ve  hk 
life  a  ransom,  e^li  irtkkm  for  many,  in  Matt.  xx.  28.  Mark  z.  46.  this  ptSfdy  ma- 
ports  his  being  substituted  in  their  room,  as  appears  by  the  frequent  use  thereof  in 
ether  scriptures.  iS^Matt.  ii.  22.  chap.  v.  38.  cw</chap.  xviLST.  Luke  xi.  11. 
jsnd  in  eevcral  other  places^  Fid  Grot,  de  Sati^t  Christ,  cap.  9. 
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is  saidi  upon  the  occasion  of  his  celling  autdcvibj  a^  healing 
ail  that  were  sici^  that  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfiUedy 
-which  was  spoken  biJ  Esaias  the  prophet^  ^oyiJtg^  HirMelf  took 
our  infirmities^  and  bare  our  sicinesses^Mot.  viiL  16,  17*  which 
he  might  he  said  to  do,  without  his  dying  to  satisfy  the  justice 
of  God  for  us  in  our  room  and  stead. 

Answ*  There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  which,  though  distinct,  are  not  to  be  separated ;  one 
3s^  his  bearing  those  griefs,  sorrows,  or  punishments,  that  were 
due  to  us  for  sin ;  the  other  is,  his  taking  them  away,  as  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  his  having  bom  or  answered  for 
them ;  and  the  design  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  liii*  chap- 
ter, is  to  shew  that  Christ  did  botli  the^,  as  appears  by  seve* 
ral  expressions  therein;  accordingly  when  he  is  said,  in  ver.  4* 
To  luxoe  borne  our  griefs^  and  carried  our  sorrows^  both  these 
senses  are  to  be  applied  to  it;  one  of  which  is  expl^ned  by  the 
apostle,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Who  his  oxvn  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
atvn  body  ftn  the  tree;  atid  the  evangelist^  in  the  text  under  our 
present  consideration  explains  these  words  of  the  prophet  in 
both  senses,  when  he  saith,  Himself  took  our  infirmiiieSy  and 
bare  our  sicknesses^  that  is,  he  submitted  to  give  satisfaction  for 
them,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  healed  those  diseases 
which  we  were  liable  to,  as  the  fruit  of  sin.  The  objection 
therefore  taken  from  this  scripture,  against  the  doctrine  we  are 
maintaining,  is  of  no  force  ;  for  though  Christ  took  away  those 
miseries,  which  were  the  effects  and  consequences  of  sin,  it  doth 
not  follow  that  he  did  not  do  this,  by  making  satisfaction  for  it. 

Object*  2.  There  are  other  ends  of  Christ's  dying  for  us, 
mentioned  in  scripture,  where  though  the  same  mode  of  speak- 
ing h6  used,  different  ends  are. said  to  be  attained  thereby,  from 
that  of  his  giving  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God :  Thus  it  is 
said,  that  he  gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he  might  deliver  us 
from  this  present  evil  worlds  Gal.  i.  4.  that  he  might  purify  un- 
to himself  a  peculiar  people^  zealous  of  goodworks^  Tit.  n.  14. 
and  that  be  might  hereby  leave  us  an  example  that  we  should fot^ 
low  his  stepSy  1«  Pet  ii.  21.  and  that  he  might  acquire  to  him- 
self some  additional  circumstances  of  glory,  thus  it  is  said.  He 
died^  and  rose  and  revived^  that  he  might  be  Lord,  both  of  the 
dead  and  livings  Rom.  xiv.  9.  These,  and  such-like  ends,  are 
said  to  be  attained  by  Christ's  death,  which  do  not  argue  that 
he  died  in  our  stead,  but  only  for'our  advantage. 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  others  are  represented  as 
suffering  for  the  church,  as  well  as  Christ,  namely,  for  their 
flood,  where  there  is  no  difference,  in  the  mode  of  speaking, 
from  that  other  scripture,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  die  for  us. 
Thus  the  apostle  agith,  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you^  Col. 
i.  24.  and  this  he  explains  ekewhere,  when  Ym  speaks  of  his 
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being  aflUcted  for  the  church's  con9olati<n%  and  salvation^  2 
Cor*  u  6* 

Anna*  We  do  not  deny  but  that  there  are  other  ends  designed 
by  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  besides  his  giving  satisfacticm 
to  divine  justice,  which  are  the  result  and  consequence  thereof; 
therefore  we  must  consider  him  as  dying  in  our  stead,  and  then 
the  fruits  and  eff<;cts,  which  redound  to  our  advantage ;  one  is 
so  far  from  beingi^  inconsistent  with  the  other,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  it;  and,  in  some  of  the  scriptures  but  now  mentioned, 
both  these  ends  are  expressed,  the  former  being  the  gn>und  and 
reason  of  the  latter;  as  when  it  is  said.  He  gave  hxmaelf  for 
our  sinSf  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world : 
the  meaning  is,  he  first  made  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  then,  as 
the  consequence  thereof,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  he 
designed  to  deliver  us  from  the  evils  we  are  exposed  to  in  this 
world ;  and  when,  in  another  scripture  before*mentioned,  the 
apostle  speaks  of  Chrisfs  purifying  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple^  zealous  of  good  woris^  he  mentions  this  not  as  the  chief, 
much  less  as  the  only  design  of  his  giving  himself  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  is  said,  he  did  this  first,  that  he  might  redeem 
them  from  all  iniauity^  namely,  by  giving  a  satisfaction  to  jus- 
tice for  them,  ana  then,  that  having  redeemed,  he  might  purify 
them  to  himself;  and  when  it  is  said,  that  he  died,  that  he 
might  be  Lord^  both  of  the  dead  and  livings  the  meaning  is,  that 
he  might  purchase  that  dominion  which  he  hath  over  them  as 
Mediator ;  or  that  having  satisfied  divine  justice  for  them,  as 
ft  Priest,  be  might,  have  dominion  over  them  as  a  King ;  so 
that  these  two  ends  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  the  latter  doth  not  destrov  the  former* 

And  as  for  that  scripture,  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  his 
sufferings  for  the  church,  or  for  their  consolation  and  salvation j 
wc  may  observe,  that  he  doth  not  say  that  he  suffered  for  them, 
much  less,  in  their  room  and  stead,  or  as  a  propitiation  to 
)tiake  reconciliation,  that  hereby  he  might  promote  their  con- 
solation and  salvation,  as  Christ  did ;  much  less  is  it  said  of 
any  besides  him,  that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  them^  which 
is  an  expression  peculiar  to  himself,  wherein  his  death  is  re- 
presented as  a  price  of  redemption  for  them  ^. 

3.  That  Christ  died  in  our  room  and  stead,  and  consequent- 
ly designed  hereby  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God 
'  for  our  sin,  appears  from  his  deatli's  being  typified  by  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  ceremonial  law,  which,  it  is  plain,  were  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  the  oJBender,  for  whom  they  were  offered. 
We  read  of  the  pr testes  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sd- 
crifice^  and  confessing  over  it  the  iniquities  o{  thost  for  whom  it 
was  offered,  u(K)n  which  occasion  it  is  said  to  have  bom  them^ 
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l«ev«  zvi.  21,  22.  And  Ae  consequence  thereof  was  their  being 
discharged  from  the  guilt  which  they  had  contn^ted^  which  is 
called,  making  atonement  for  sin*  rfow  that  this  was  a  type  of, 
Christ's  making  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  by  his  death,  is  evi- 
dent, inasmuch  as  the  apostle  having  spoken  concerning  this 
ceremonial  ordinance,  applies  it  to  him,  when  he  saith,  that 
Christ  was  onci  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ^  Heb*  ix.  28. 
And  elsewhere,  when  referring  to  the  sactWce  of  the  Lord^s 
passtyoer^  as  the  paschal  lamb  was  styled,  £xod.  xii.  27*  He 
says  that  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us^  1  Con  v.  /• 
And,  as  such,  he  is  said  to  he  made  sin  for  us^  who  Anew  no  sin^ 
that  we  might  he  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,  2  Cor« 
V*  21*  And  as  they  who  were  ordained  to  perform  this  ser\ace, 
are  called  priests,  Christ,  as  typified  thereby,  is  so  styled. 

I  am  sensible  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the 
ceremonial  law  were  not  instituted  with  a  design  to  typify 
Cfarist^s  death ;  which  would  hardly  have  been  asserted  hy  any, 
as  being  so  contrary  to  the  sense  of  many  scriptures,  had  it  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  support  the  cause  they  maintain* 
But,  having  said  somediing  concerning  this  before,  in  consider* 
ing  the  origin  of  the  ceremonial  law  *,  I  shall  only  add,  that 
it  is  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  appointed  sacrifices  not 
as  types  of  Christ,  but  to  prevent  their  following  the  custom  of 
the  Heathen,  in  sacrificing  to  their  gods,  and  that  they  did  not 
take  their  rites  of  sacrificing  from  the  Jews,  but  the  Jews  from 
them ;  and  God,  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low their  example  herein,  indulged  them  as  to  the  matter,  and 
only  made  a  change  with  respect  to  the  object  thereof,  in  ordain- 
ing, that,  instead  of  offering  sacrifice  to  idols^  they  should  offer 
it  to  him.  But  this  runs  counter  to  all  the  methods  of  provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  church,  which  have  been  so  far 
from  giving  occasion  to  it  to  symbolize  with  the  religion  of  the 
Heathen,  in  their  external  rites  of  worship,  that  God  strictly 
forbade  all  commerce  with  them.  Thus  Abraham  was  callea 
out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  an  idolatrous  country,  to  live  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  there  he  was  to  be  no  other  than  a  stran- 
ger, or  scrjoumer,  that  he  might  not,  by  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn  their  ways.  And  afterwards 
the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  having  any  dealings  with  the  E- 
gyptians ;  not  because  civil  commerce  was  unlawful,  but  lest 
this  should  give  occasion  to  them  to  imitate  them  in  their  rites 
of  worship ;  to  prevent  which,  the  multiplying  horses  was  for- 
bidden, Deut.  xvii.  16.  upon  which  occasion  the  church  saith, 
in  Hos.  xiv.  3.  We  will  not  ride  upon  horses^  neither  will  %ve  say 
any  more  to  the  work  of  our  hands^  Te  are  our  godsy  that  is,  we 
"Will  not  do  any  thing  that  may  be  a  temptation  to  us  to  join 
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with  the  Egyptians,  or  other  Heathen  nations,  in  Aeir  idolatry ; 
therefore  certainly  God  did  not  ordain  sacrifices  in  compliance 
with  the  Headien,  but  to  typify  Christ's  death. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  diat  Christ  gave  satis- 
&ction  to  the  justice  of  God  for  sin,  as  he  was  a  true  and  pro- 
per sacrifice  for  it.  I  might,  for  the  farther  strengthening  of 
this  argument,  have  proved,  that  the  end  of  Christ's  death,  as- 
signed by  the  Socinians,  namely,  that  he  might  make  atonement 
for  sin,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an  expedient  to  confirm  any  doc- 
trine ;  for  there  are  many  instances  of  persons  having  laid  down 
their  lives  to  confirm  doctrines  that  have  been  false,  and  nodiing 
more  is  proved  hereby,  but  that  the  person  believes  the  doctrine 
himself,  or  eke  is  under  the  power  of  delusion  or  distraction ; 
whereas  a  person's  believing  die  doctrine  he  advances  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  thereof:  and  as  for  our  Saviour's  confirming 
his  doctrines,  that  was  sufEciendy  done  by  the  miracles  which 
he  wrou^t  for  that  end«  And  indeed,  were  this  the  only  end 
of  Chrisrs  dying,  I  cannot  see  how  it  diHTers  from  the  deadi  of 
the  aposdes,  and  other  martyrs,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel; 
whereas  Christ  hud  down  his  life  with  other  views,  smd  for 
higher  ends,  than  any  other  person  ever  suffered* 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  if  Christ  died  only  to  confirm 
his  doctrine,  or,  as  it  is  fiuther  alleged,  by  those  whom  we  op- 
pose, that  herein  he  might  give  us  an  example  of  submission  to 
the  divine  will  and  patience  in  suffering,  this  would  have  been 
no  manner  of  advantage  to  the  Old  Testament  saints;  for  Christ 
could  not  be  an  example  to  them,  nor  were  the  doctrines,  which 
they  pretend  he  suffered  to  confirm,  such  as  took  place  in  their 
time.  Therefore  Christ  vras  no  Saviour  to  them,  neither  could 
they  reap  aily  advantage  by  what  he  was  to  do  and  suffer ;  nor 
eoiud  they  have  been  represented"  as  desiring  and  hoping  for 
his  coming,  or,  as  it  is  said  of  Abraham,  rejoicing  to  see  his  day ^ 

iohn  viii*  56*  and  if  we  suppose  that  they  were  saved,  it  must 
ave  been  without  faith  in  him.  According;  to  this  method  of 
reasoning,  they  not  only  militate  against  Christ's  being  a  pro- 
per sacrifice ;  but  render  his  cross  of  none  efiect,  at  least  to  them 
that  lived  before  his  incarnation ;  and  his  death,  which  was  the 
greatest  instance  of  love  that  could  be  expressed  to  the  children 
of  men,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their  salvation,  (a) 

~--'  ■  --  -III---- 

(a)  •*  The  Judicious,  whctljer  Trinitarians,  or  Unitarians,  have  always  ncknov- 
lec^ged  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  doctrine  of  Cbrist^s  true  Godhead,  and 
that  of  his  satisfaction  Ibr  sins;  as  both  must  be  at  once  confi^ssed,  or  denied,  if 
he  by  his  sufTeringa  could  satisfy  the  avenging  justice  of  God  for  the  sins  of  aU 
believers ;  then  he  bdioved  to  be  more  than  any  creature.  If  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  thing  was  nut  necessary,  then  no  other  end  could  be  so  important,  (hat  for  it 
Uod  should  empty  himself  and  ^  assuming  the  form  of  a  servant,  become  obe« 
dient  to  ttie  death  of  the  crosi.*' 

Rut  the  truth  of  Christ's  satistkction  is  confirmed  in  the  word  of  God  bv  so 
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Object.  Before  we  close  this  head,  we  shall  consider  aa  ob- 
jection generally  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis-^ 
faction,  namely,  that  he  did  not  undergo  the  punishment  due 


many  testimonies,  and  these  of  the  clearest  kind,  that  those  of  another  opinion, 
find  themselires  under  a  necessity  to  give  every  where  to  tliese  passages  an  arbi- 
trary sense ;  so  feeble,  onprDper,  and  far-fetched,  that  by  such  a  strain,  of  inter- 
pretatioD,  people  are  in  danger  of  turning  from  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and 
of  pronouncing  it  the  most  uncertain  of  all  doctrinal  books,  and  the  most  ready 
to  mislead.  On  liiis  subject  much  has  been  written.  We  shall  only  observe  the 
Ibllowing  things  as  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  Christ's  prophetic  teaching  upon  earth,  we  find  evident  proofii, 
tfiat  he  had  appeared  not  only  for  that  end,  but  chiefly  for  a  very  different  pur. 
pose,  namely,  to  si^er  and  to  die ;  that  being  a  saving  work,  tind  of  the  utmost 
necessity.  He  declared  that  he  came  to  minister,- and  to  give  bis  life  a  ransom  fin* 
many.  M<$re  than  once  he  informed  his  disciples,  that  by  a  bitter  and  a  most 
humbling  kind  of  suffering,  which  hui^  over  his  bead,  that  which  was  writteti 
concerning  him,  behoved  to  be  accomplished. 

His  circumstances  and  manner  of  acting  were  wholly  directed  to  that  end. 
The  joyful  solemnizing  of  his  birth,  by  a  retinue  of  spmts  immortal  and  enthro- 
ned, was  heard  by  good  witnesses  indeed,  but  of  low  degree,  and  few  in  number  ^ 
and  wjith  some  express  testimonies  on  earth,  during  his  qc.iet  education  in  a  xe- 
mote  and  contemptible  town,  they  were  almost  gone  out  of  mind.  Uis  heavenly  con- 
secration was  sho^m  to  John  only ;  hii<  glorification  on  the  mount,  only  to  tmiee  of 
hiB  followers,  of  which  he  forbade  tlicra  to  speak  till  ailer  his  resurrection,  or  to 
make  him  known  every  where  as  Christ.  Several  times  lie  commanded  not  to 
propagate  the  cures  he  had  wrought.  Often  his  preaching  was  involved  and  figu- 
rative, more  adapted  to  inflame  the  great  against  him,  than  to  unite  the  fiumy  in 
his  favours.  Yet  bis  j^reatness  could  not  be  wholly  unknown,  and  when  men 
would  have  exalted  hm),  he  shunned  it.  By  all  these  things^  the  judgment  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  concerning  him,  was  much  more  vaj^e  and  unsta- 
ble, than  even  concerning  his  austere  forerunner.— In  one  word,  his  ministry  was 
so  conducted  as  might  best  serve,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  pave  the  way  for  his  fiir- 
ther  suffering  and  death,  while  the  clearer  and  more  extensive  spread  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  thereby  at  the  same  time,  the  publication  of  liis  deatn  imd  his  glo^^ 
behoved  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostles  in  his  name. 

That  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  the  good  of  his  church,  is  without  ooiitto- 
rttvf ;  so  also  did  the  apostles.  *Bttt  was  any  of  tliem  crucifie«l  for  us,  as  was 
Christ  ^  To  say  this,  would  in  Paul's  judgment  be  the  utmost  absurdity.  What 
then  hath  the  Saviour  done,  which  no  other  did  ? — "^  He  was  delivered  iov  our  of^ 
fbnces."  **  He  suffered  for  onr  sin,  the  just  for  the  uinust ;  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  God.^  He  **  died  for  our  sins."  **  The  blood  ot  Jesus  Christ  cl^uiseth  u^ 
from  all  sin.''— And  so  indeed,  that  he  delivered  us  from  siyn,  by  taking  it  upon 
himself  For  he  who  neither  had  nor  knew  sin,. was  of  God  made  to  be  sm  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  He  **  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  upon  the  tree.*'  ^  liehold,  said  John,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  And  how  does  he  take  it  awu»f  ?  By  his  death.  For  to  say 
a  lamb  takes  away  sin,  is  not  sense,  if  there  be  not  an  allusion  to  th^  Paschal 
liamb,  or  to  other  sacrificed  lanibs,  which  were  to  be  slain  accorditig  to  the  lair« 
**  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us."  <*  Ye  are  redeemed  by  the  preciotia 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot." — He  put  him- 
self in  our  place,  fulfilled  ibr  us  the  demands  of  God's  holy  law,  and  for  us  satis- 
fied his  inflexible  justice.  Wliy,  pra^»  of  all  men,  of  all  the  saints,  of  all  the  most 
cxcelleat  teachers,  was  Christ  only  free  from  all  moral  impurity  ^  As  a  Prophet, 
this  wjis  not  absolutely  necessanr  for  him ;  but  necessarv  it  was  that  he,  being  to 
fulfil  the  law  for  others,  should  have  no  need  to  satisiv  for  his  own  sin.  ^  God 
sending  his  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  that  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in 
>  the  fl(!sh ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us."  God  sent 
forth  his  Son  made  under  the  Iav^  to  redeem  them  isiK>  wei«  under  the  law.'**<^ 
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tor  our  sins,  because  he  did  not  suffer  eternally ;  nor  were  Ins 
sufTcrings  attended  with  that  despair,  and  some  other  circutn^ 
stances  of  punishment,  which  sinners  are  liable  to  in  the  other 

woHd. 
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The  iwostic  confirnib  this  in  the  clearest  manner,  ffiring  us  s.t  the  same  time,  t 
notubie  sign  oi  lite  remarluble  curte  in  the  death  ofChrtsu  It  is  written,  **  Cur^ 
8ed  IS  every  one,  who  continuetb  tn,t  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  Ihw  to  do  them.  Christ  hath  redeented  U8  from  the  ciine  of  the  law,  beinc 
made  a  curse  for  us :  fnr  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  who  haneetfa  on  a  tree. 
Tt..s  ntportant  doctrine  is  inculcated  on  us  in  many  places,  undtr  the  notioot 
of  a  purchase,  a  ran  torn,  a  propitiationy  and  a  testament  §  by  which  the  virtue  and 
thi*  efficacy,  of  Chnst'sde-.! til  aix;  elucidated.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  these 
phra»cs  are  borrow^'ed  fj-om  other  thinp^s,  and  therefore  to  be  understcxxi  in  an 
improper  and  figurative  sense.  A  figiirative  sense  is  not  howevei',  no  sense  at  all, 
or  without  sense ;  but  serves  to  make  profound  subjects  more  comprehensible  to 
a  common  understanding. 

1.  A  Pitrchaae.  Believers  in  their  soul  and  tlieir  body  are  God*s,  "  because 
they  aj-e  boughi  w.th  a  price ;"  they  are  the  church  of  the  Lord  Ciod,  which  lie 
bath  purci)a«ed  wiih  hts  own  blood.  The  song  unto  the  Lamb  runs, "  Thou  wast 
slain,  and  liast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  ;^  which  strongly  indicates^ 
that  their  salvnt  ion  is  to  be  ascribed.to  the  merits  of  his  bloody  death. 

2.  Ji  Hanwm.  In  tlte  New  't'estament,  the  word  deliverance  is  often  used  in 
tran:»lating  one,  which  properly  signifies  uredemptiofi,  or  ran$om.  Thus  it  i»writ- 
ten,  "  ye  were  redeemed  from  your  vain  conversation,  not  by  corruptible  things* 
as  silver  or  gold,  but  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.'*  This  redemption  is  ex- 
plained by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is,  therefore,  his  blood  and  death,  where* 
with  he  made  payment,  in  order  to  procure  our  discharge  from  the  debt  of  gin. 
He  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." — Kurper.  Matt  zx» 
28.  and  ayrojn^.  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

3.  A  PtHipiUiUion.  Sometimes  this  in  the  Greek  is  called  aanitAr*}juty9y  (con- 
eiliatio)  that  IS,  a  reconciliation  Accordingly,  believers  are  now  reconciled  to 
God  by  tile  deatli  of  his  Son :  by  his  cross ;.  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  and  in  the 
body  of  his  flesh  through  death.  <*  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himH(  If:''  which  is  farther  explained,  *'  not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  them." 
•^Bui  IT  is  also  caUed  a  propitiation,  in  the  translation  of  it^at/uoc,  (expiatio)  used 
eonccrning  tlie  victims  which  were  anciently  slain,  as  a  typical  propitiation  in 
place  of  the  guiity.  So  now  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  the  propitiation  for  our 

'  sins.  For  God  '*  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.^'  God  hath  set  him 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faitli  in  his  blood,  for  a  demonstration  of  his 
righteousness,  by  (or  rather  because  of  J  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins.  Therefore,  "the 
Lamb  ot  God  hath  so  taken  away  the  sms  of  the  world,"  that  he  took  them  upon 
bimself,  that  he  Wire  tliem,  that  he  died  in  tiie  place  of  his  people. 

4.  #4  Testament.  Accoi-ding  to  his  last  institution,  the  assignation  of  the  ever- 
lasting inheritance,  is  called  **  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood,  which  was  shed 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins."  lliis  signifies  to  us,  \\oi  only  tliut  Christ  had 
a  pei'fect  right  to  the  honour  of  settling  tlic  inheritance,  not  only  that  bis  death 
as  a  testator  was  nece^^ary  to  put  his  people  in  po:>.session  of  it;  but,  that  that 
inheritance  had  its  foundation  precisely  in  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  in  his  deep- 
est humiliation,  and  Uis  violent  death ;  as  thereby  their  sms,  which  otlierwise 
Stood  "in  the  way  of  ^salvation,  could  be  forgiven.  If,  instead  of  the  •A 'nt*  Tetta^ 
taent,  we  rather  clioose  to  translate  it  the  JS/lrto  Covenant ;  the  allusion  will  be 
somewhat  different,  but  the  matter  the  same. 

This  leads  us  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  all  these  doctpines  are 
Mceftatned  to  us  at  great  length,  and  with  invincible  arguments.  That  epistle 
waa  inOBided  to  demonstrate  mdecd,  the  authority  of  Christ's  instruction  above 
tXl  the  prophets,  and  even  Moses  himself:  but  also,  under  propositions  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  religion,  and  fitted  to  tlic  Hebrews,  to  reconcile  his  priesUv  of- 
fice With  th^  intention  of  the  Loincal  sacrifices,  and  to  exalt  it  infinitely  above 
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Answ*  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  infinite  value  of 
Clirwt*s  suiFerings  did  compensate  for  their  not  being  eternal. 
And,  indeed,  the  eternity  of  sufferings  is  the  result  of  their  not 
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Aaron*9  priesthood.  Christ  being  a  Hight  Priest  of  unchangeable  p  .wer,  needed 
not  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  liis  own  sms»,  but  having  offered  himsult  tip  onte  to 
Gofl,  he  tliereby  made  reconciliation  for  sin,  made  an  end  of  it,  opened  a  sure  uay 
to  heaven,  and  "xan  save  unto  ,the  uttermost  ail  who  co-.^e  untu  the  Father  by 
3hiip."  Read  the  5th  and  the  lOtii  chapters.  Would  you,  on  account  of  the  doc*- 
trine  so  full  of  con?ioUtion,  suspect  this  epiftle,  and  erase  it  irf>m  the  volume  of 
iioiy  scriptiirc?  In  it,  however,  no  doctrine  occiu's,  which  is  n<;t  uiso  lumtioned 
elsewhere ;  and  this  apostohc  epistle  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  rest,  m  sublim- 
ity of  matter,  m  weigiit  of  evidence,  in  glorifying  the  grace  of  God  in  Clirist,  in 
strong  consolation,  m  encouraging  to  the  spiritual  warfare,  and  in  the  ihost  ani- 
mating mouves  to  hoimess  and  perseverance. 

Besides,  in  the  Saviour's  satisfaction  only  lies  the  reason,  why  liis  sufiermg  to- 
gether wiUi  his  resurrection,  are  every  where  represented  to  us  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  gospel.  No  other  puit  of  his  history  and  ministration  are  so  ful- 
ly propounded,  and  that  by  all  the  P.vangeli6ts.*->We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
Apostles  pKached^  not  only  the  doctrine  of  evangelic  morality,  but  chiefly  Cnrist 
himsv'ltj  that  is,  his  person,  work,  and  two-fold  state.  Paul  would  know  no'.iung 
amoi^.g  the  Corhtihians,  *«  hut  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  The  cross  of 
Chris*  wns  that  alone  in  which  he  gloried.  He  reduces  the  know^ledge  of  Cluist, 
for  the  excellency  of  which  he  counted  all  things  bat  loss  and  dung,  to  the  ki  uw« 
ledfre  of  the  power  of  his  resiirrtction,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  bw  sufferi'igs.— 
%i  that  most  important  conversation  on  tlie  holy  mount,  between  our  Lord,  and 
two  of  the  celestial  inhabitants,  the  two  ^reat  teachers  and  refonners  under  the 
old  dispensation,  we  find  no  more  mentioned,  but  that  it  turned  upon  that  de- 
cease which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.— In  the  cross,  and  the  othtrr  hu- 
miliations and  sufferings  of  tlie  Saviour  comprehended  under  it,  the  love  of  God 
towards  men,  in  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  as  also  his  wisdom  and  power  unto  sal- 
ration  are  displayed  in  a  peculiar  and  a  most  conspicuous  manner.  In  the  cross, 
is  the  abolishing  of  the  power  and  the  fear  of  deat<;  Ueliverance  from  tlie 
dominion  of  sin,  as  also  the  glory  to  come,  are  its  pleasant  ^its.  The- plain, 
but  most  consolatory  symbols  of  the  grace  of  Jestis,  in  Baptism^  and  the  floly 
Supper,  point  us  in  like  manner  to  his  atoning  deatki  with  a  charge  t9  ahem  it 
firth  in  particular. 

The  medium  of  our  acceptance  and  justification  before  God,  is  eveiy  where  in 
the  gospel  said  to  kit  faith  in  Cbrnt:  and  that  indeed  in  opposition  to,  and  with 
warning  against  the  law,  or  the  seeking  of  our  justification  by  the  works  of  the 
law.  Now  if  beUering  in  Christ  signify  only,  to  receive  and  to  obey  his  doctrine 
ooiKseming  the  rational  grounds  and  duties  of  religion  -,-  how  then  is  the  doctrine 
aild  the  righteousness  of  fiuth  quite  another  thing  tlian  the  demand  and  righ- 
teousness of  the  law  whetlio*  we  consider  the  moral  law  naturally,  or  as  wntten 
by  Moses '  Xay,  Moses  had  also  taught  the  capital  doctrines  of  rational  religion, 
Ckxl's  existence,  unity,  providence,  uie  duties  of  man,  &c.  and  that  the  love  of 
Crod,  And  ot  our  neighbour,  is  more  tlun  all  sacrifices,  was  often  inculcated  under 
the  old  economy,  and  not  unknown  to  the  Jews. — Or  does  the  pmhibition  of  se<  k-, 
mg  righteousness  by  the  law,  only  mean  the  omitting  of  the  Mosaic  rights  ?  But 
in  the  places  quoted,  and  in  others,  the  tow  cannot  possibly  be  understood  in 
sueh  a  limited  sense.  Besides  the  rigliteousness  of  faith,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  law,  had  place  even  under  the  old  dispensation.  Further,  these  exter- 
nal solemnities  coula  italeed  be  abolished ;  but  tJiey  were  i^istitutc^  by  God  him* 
self^  and  hence  the  observing  of  tliem  did  not  so  militate  against  a  rational  reli- 
gion, that  it  in  Itself  could  make  a  man  condemaable.— i'aul  constantly  teaches, 
that  the  opposition  between  faith  and  the  law,  in  respect  of  our  seeking  righteous* 
ness  by  them,  consists  m  this^  that  God's  inflexible  law  condemns  ull  sinnen), 
Jew»  and  Gentiles ;  that  by  the  works  of  the  lau%  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  thiit 


being  satisfactory,  which  cannot  be  applicable  to  those  diaC 
Christ  endured ;  and  as  for  that  despair,  attended  with  impa* 
tience,  and  other  sins  committed  by  those  that  suffer  eternal 
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throogfa  Bin,  the  law  is  become  weak  to  give  life :  but  that  faith  acknowledges 
.  wod  embraces  Christ,  as  be  who  fulfilled  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  was  made 
a  curse  for  us,  and  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  not  only  in  his 
doctrine,  but  in  his  blood,  for  a  demonstration  of  tlie  righteousness  of  God. 

And  why  else  was  '*  Christ  crucified  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness  P"  Surely,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  capital  tnithii  of 
rational  religion  taught  by  him.  I'he  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  best  philosophers 
among  the  Ueatliens,  who  had  acknowledged  them  were  honoured  on  that  ac- 
count Nor  was  it  because  Christ,  continuing  a  worthy  and  faithful,  but  an  un- 
successful teacher  of  his  doctrine,  was  mijustly  accused,  and  sfaAroefuUy  put  to 
death*  The  memory  of  a  condemned  Socrates  was  not  lield  in  contempt  The 
leasoa  was  piu^y  this,  that  the  Saviour's  suffering  was  pix>claimed  as  the  only 

Sound  and  cause  of  our  reconciliation  and  salvation :  while  the  Jews  and  Uea- 
ens.  Uiought  to  be  saved  by  the  value  of  their  own  virtue :  and  to  them  it  was 
exceeding  strange,  and  most  mortifying  to  tlieir  pride,  tliat  penitently  acknow- 
ledging tneir  gudt,  ihey  behoved  to  seek  life  in  the  deep  abasement  of  a  cruci- 
fied Mediator,  and  in  his  justifying  resurrection. 

All  our  reasoning  thus  &r  makes  it  evident,  that  we  must  not  understand  t/ie 
^n^ering9  ofChrittfar  fitt,  merely  as  if  God,  being  about  to  announce  by  the  gos* 
pel,  grace  and  life  to  the  nations,  would  previoushr  manifest  his  aversion  to  sin, 
Dy  a  striking  example  of  his  vengeance ;  and  for  that  purpose,  deliver  up  an  em- 
bassador vested  with  eztraordinaiy  privileges,  to  so  much  sorrow  and  shame. 
Surely  all  preceding  ages  hud  already  exhibited  awful  instances  of  God's  fearful 
displeasure  with  the  sins  of  individuals  and  communities,  without  deliverance 
from  sin  being  ever  ascribed  to  them.  That  a  mean  man  among  the  people,  that 
a  teacher  wandering  about  in  poverty,  should  be  shamefully  put  to  death  by  a 
civil  judge,  was  much  less  calculated  to  exhibit  a  signal  and  extraordinary  exam* 
pie  of  divine  wrath,  than  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  wmch  had 
oiien,  in  former  times  inflicted,  and  still  could  inflict  miracukma  punishments  on 
the  most  eminent  persons,  or  on  whole  nations.  At  any  rate,  to  manifest  a  righ« 
teoua  abhorrence  of  sin,  vengeance  behoved  not  to  fall  upon  one  perfiectly  inix>> 
cent  This  last  would  be  quite  absurd ;  unless  the  innocent  person,  (as  hxAy 
scripture  has  already  taught  us)  should  with  God's  approbation,  as  apontaneoos- 
ly,  as  generoiuily,  substitute  himself  in  our  plv^e,  bv  nearing  our  sin.— Accord, 
ingly,  sacred  scripture  represents  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not  only  as  a  peoaS 
and  confirmation,  but  as  the  cause  of  our  reconciliation. 

We  by  no  means  exclude  other  advantages  ascribed  by  Socinus  to  the  Sa* 
four's  death.  BeySnd  all  doubt,  he  thereby  confirmed  his  integrity  and  the  truth 
of  his  mission.  But,  pray,  was  it  ever  heaixl,  that  a  false  prophet,  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  society,  mentioned  his  own,  his  certain,  his  ^t  approachii^,  and 
most  offensive  punishment  of  death,  as  the  intention  of  his  ministry  s  and  made 
it  an  article  of  his  doctrine  ?— In  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  and  mission,  Jesus 
generally  appealed  to  his  miracles;  and  yet,  where  are  the  fbrgpvenessof  our  sins 
and  a  title  to  life  ascribed  to  his  miracles,  as  they  often  are  to  his  bloody  death  ?— > 
jFbr  what  doctrine  was  Jesus  condemned  ?  Not  for  the  truths  and  prescriptions 
Cf  natural  reason ;  but  because  he  declared  himsctf  to  be  higher  far  than  any  hu- 
man prophet  (See  Section  IX.)  If  tlie  celestial  chonis  at  his  birth,  if  the  Father's 
voice  at  his  inauguration,  if  his  glory  on  the  mount,  had  been  openly  perceived 
by  the  Jewish  council  and  all  the  people;  if  the  lightnings  darted  noth  in  con- 
firmation of  Moses  and  Elias,  haa  caused  him  to  be  honoured ;  especially  if  te 
bad  satisfied  their  prejudices  concerning  the  Messias ;  if,  with  legions  of  his 
Father^s  angels,  he  had  dcstroved  the  Roman  government,  broken  tlMt  yoke,  re* 
covering  and  extending  David's  mighty  kingdom ;  their  infidelity  wcmkl  have 
htm\  conquered,  and  eagerly  would  they  t^ve  confided  m  him,  Th^  would  hare 
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pimishments,  that  arises  from  the  eternal  duration  of  them,  as 
well  as  from  the  corruption  of  nature,  which  refuses  to  subscribe 
to  the  justice  of  God  therein,  while  complaining  of  the  severity 
of  his  dispensations. 

Thus  we  have  considered  Christ's  death,  as  a  true  and  pnmer 
sacrifice  for  sin.  We  might  now  take  notice  of  an  expression 
that  is  used  in  this  answer,  which  is  taken  from  the  words  of 
the  aposde,  that  once  offered  htmselfy  Heb.  ix«  28.  and  that 
xvithoiU  spot  to  God^  ven  14*  This  offering  being  sufficient  to 
answer  the  end  designed,  there  was  no  need  of  repeating  it,  or 
of  his  doing  any  thing  else  with  the  same  view ;  the  justice  of 

been  more  easily  drawn  by  giving  bread,  or  causing  mann^  to  rain,  than  by  pro- 
inising  them  bis  flesh  and  bkxxL— -A  stouly  martyrdom  was  more  necessary  to 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles ;  because  their  doctrine  in  a  great  measure  referred 
to  and  was  built  upon  the  trutli  of  tlie  all-important  events  of  the  Saviour's  death 
ml  exaltation.  In  relation  to  which,  as  they  could  not  be  deceived,  so  likewise 
their  sincerity  behoved  to  be  put  beyond  suspicion.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
had  abundance  of  glorious  means  to  confirm  his  doctrine ;  and  if  nothing  else  bad 
been  to  be  eflfectuated  by  it,  he  behoved  not  to  have  undergone  a  cursed  death 
upon  the  hillof  infamy ;  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  a  legal  procedure,  vAivh 
caused  the  multitude  to  revolt  from  him,  his  iriends  to  be  oifended  at  him,  and 
plunged  bis  best  followers  in  deep  distress. 

We  abo  respect  the  design  of  exhibiting  in  his  sufferings,  an  example  of  love, 
submission  to,  and  confidence  in  God.  But  such  an  extremity  of  shame  was  no% 
iiecessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  his  suiferings  were  accompanied  with  so  much 
pertorbation,  vehement  distress,  cries  and  tears,  that  quite  other  ends  were  ever 
to  be  obtained  by  them ;  else  he  would  not  have  exceeded  many  valiant  mai'tyrs. 
Besides,  could  anv  apostle,  courageously  foreseeing,  and  alluding  to  his  own 
liiartyrdom  in  connrmation  of  the  truth,  and  for  an  example  to  others,  be  able  to 
•ay,  as  did  Christ,  **  whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinkeUi  uiy  blood,  hath  eternal 
me\  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed,  &o.  V*  2  Tim. 
iv.  6.  compared  witli  John  vi.  51—57 

Bo  men  in  spite  of  the  divine  testimony,  find  reasons  and  scruples  against  a 
vicarious  satisfaction ;  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  they  are  easy  to  solve.  But 
far  stronger  reasons  combat  the  peituasion,  that  thie  Holy  Supreme  Being  can 
show  himself  favourable,  or  indinetent,  to  the  voluntary  violation  of  those  lawg 
and  moral  duties  from  which  he  himself  cannot  absolve  a  rational  creature;  or  to 
qieak  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  that  God  can,  and  also  wiU  sufler  sin  to 
escape  with  impunity. 

If  then,  (to  conclude  in  the  languaf;e  of  the  apostle,  when  enlarging  on  the 

Slory  of  Christ,)  the  Son  of  God,  by  himself  purged  our  sins ;  how  narrowly  and 
ow  perversely  would  we  limit  his  saving  work  to  his  preaching^  How  incon- 
sistent is  it  with  this,  that  men,  according  to  the  usual  {mrase  among  Christians, 
ascribe  efficacious  merif  to  Christ;  but  in  an  unusual  sense  understand  them 
only  of  his  doctrine  and  his  excellent  character?  against  #hich  sentiment,  too, 
much  could  be  objected.  How  evidently  then  is  that  confirmed,  which  we  as- 
serted, that  Christ  himself  in  his  person  and  performances,  is  the  cause  and 
ground  of  our  salvation }  If  the  sunering  and  death  of  Christ  alone  have  merit- 
ed salvation  for  the  innumerable  multitude  of  all  them  who  ever  believed  in 
him,  or  shall  believe ;  if  his  suffering,  though  short  in  duration,  Was  the  satis- 
factoty  ransom,  to  deliver  all  those  sinners  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  from  the 
wrath  to  come;  then  the  infinite  worth  of  his  person  and  work,  must  surpass 
all  understanding ;  then  from  that  most  gracious  deliverance  we  deduce  an  im- 
portant proof  of  his  more  than  human,  his  divine  excellency.** 

Da.  Wrxnssnx. 
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God  ha^Hng  declared  itself  fully  satisfiv  d  when  lie  was  raised 
from  the  dead.  But  having  before  consicii^rcd  the  hi  finite 
iralu6  of  what  he  did  and  suffered,  and  its  efficacy  to  bring 
about  the  »work  of  our  redemption,  whereby  it  apijears  to  be 
more  excellent  than  all  the  sacrifices  that  were  oficrcd  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  I  need  not  sa\  any  more  on  that  sui^ject ; 
and  as  we  have  also  considered  Christ  as  bcirg  sinless,  and 
therefore  offering  himself  as  a  Lamb,  without  spot  and  bic-m- 
ish,  and  how  this  was  the  necessary  result  ot  the  extraordinary 
formation  and  union  of  the  human  nature  with  his  divine  Per* 
jion,  and  the  unction  which  he  received  from  the  Hoij  Ghost; 
I  shall  only  observe,  at  present,  what  is  said  conctrniag  his  of- 
fering himself  tq,  God.  This  he  is  said  to  have  done,  in  the 
scripture  but  now  referred  to,  through  the  eternal  Spirit;  which 
words  are  commonly  understood  of  his  eternal  Godhead,  which 
added  an, infinite  value  to  his  sacrifice,  or,  like  the  altar,  sane* 
tified  the  gift,  which  is  certainly  a  great  truth :  But  it  seems 
more  ag^euble,  to  the  most  known  sense  of  the  word  Spirit^ 
to  understand  it  concerning  his  presenting,  or  making  a  tender 
of  the  service  he  performed  by  the  hand  of  the  eternal  Spirit 
unto  God,  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice. 

But  the  main  difficulty  to  he  accounted  for,  in  this  scripture. 
Is,  what  is  objected  by  the  Socinians,  and  others,  who  denv 
his  deity,  namely,  how  he  could  be  said  to  offer  himself  to  Go<i, 
since  that  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  offered  himself  to  him- 
self, he  being,  as  we  have  before  proved,  God  equal  with  the 
Father*  But  there  is  no  absurditv  in  this  assertion,  if  it  be  un- 
derstood  concerning  the  service  performed  by  him  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  which,  though  it  was  rendered  worthy  to  be  offer- 
ed^ by^  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  divine  Person,  this  act  of 
worship  terminated  on  the  Godhead,  or  tended  to  the  securing 
the  glory  of  the  perfections  of  that  divine  nature,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  divine  Persons ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  some 
ancient  writers  are  to  be  understood,  when  they  say,  that  Christ 
may  be  said  to  offer  up  himself  to  himself,  that  is,  the  service 
peiformed  in  the  human  nature  was  the  thing  offcre49  and  the 
object  hereof,  to  which  all  acts  of  worship  are  referred,  was 
the  divine  nature,  which  belongs  to  himself  as  well  as  the  F^r 
ther.  (a) 


(a)  *'  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  which  every  Christian  most  deem 
fliost  bigliiy  deserving:  the  closet  exanunation,  our  attention  sliould  be  directed 
to  two  different  classes  of  objectors :  tliose  who  deny  the  necessity  of  aiiy  me- 
diatbn  whatever ;  aiul  tliose  who  question  the  particuUr  n»tut*e  of  tlmt  n^cdia- 
tion,  which  has  been  appointed.  Whilst  tlie  deist  on  the  one  hand  ridicules  the 
▼erynotionof  a  Mediator:  and  the  philosophising  Christian  on  the  other,  fash- 
ions it  to  bis  own  hypothesis ;  we  are  called  on  to  vindicate  the  word  of  trutU 
l&om  the  injurious  attacks  of  both ;  and  carefully  to  secure  it,  not  ooly  against 
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VL.We  shall  now  consider  the  persons  for  whom,  as  a 
Priest,  Christ  off^^red  himself,  and  so  enter  on  that  subject,  that 
is  so  much  contvovfTied  in  this  present  age,  namely,  wheiher 

tlic'  open  assauiU  ai'  xts  ftvoweil  :ticmie9,  but  against  the  more  dangerous  nii^re^  ' 
prcaentauuns  of  its  false  or  rotfiftkeii  fric-nds; 

The  objections  which  are  peculiar  to  the  tbrmer,  are  upon  this  subject,  of  the 
same  description  with  those  which  they  adi'aiice  ;«gainst  every  other  part  ofreve* 
la&tiou  ;  bearing  witli  equal  force  against  tiie  i>y^i.em  of  nuturai  reiiglon,  which 
they  8uppoi*ty  as  against  the  doctrines  of  reTe^ded  religion,  which  thc)  op- 
pose. And  indeed,  thii>  single  circum^taoce,  if  weighed  with  candour  and 
reflection;  that  is,  if  thedeisi  were  trnly  tlie  pbdost  pher  he  pretendb  to  bet 
^nigiit  suffice  to  coavincc  hiin  of  his  error.  £*or  iht  cloi»eness  of  the  analo* 
gy  between  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  word  of  the  gospel,  bemg  found  to  be 
such,  that  every  blow  which  i^  aimed  at  the  one,  rebounds  with  undimniLnlied 
ibrce  Mgainst  the  otiier :  the  conviction  of  their  common  origin  mutitbe  tiie  inie» 
rerice  or  unbiassed  unoerst4nd;n^. 

Thiia,  when  in  Uieoi.tset  of  his  argument,  the  deist  tells  us,  that  as  obedience  ' 
most  be  the  object  of  Gou*i>  «;;ipvobat.<m,  and  distobedjeiice  the  ground  ci  i^is  dis- 
pleasure, it  mu»t  foUow  by  nuiur*i  consequence,  that  when  men  iiave  tmii.  >;res8- 
cd  the  divine  commands,  repentance  and  .amendment  of  life  will  place  tiicnt  is 
the  same  situation  as  if  they  had  ne\'er  oftended  :*^e  does  not  recollect,  that  ac« 
tnal  experience  of  the  course  of  nature  directly  contradicts  the  assertion  ;  and 
that,  m  the  common  occan'ences  of  life,  the  man  who  by  mtemperance  and  vo> 
lupiuousness,  lias  injured  li'is  character,  his  fortune,  and  his  health,  does  not  6nd 
himself  instantly  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  on  repenting 
of  his  past  misconduct,  and  determining  on  future  amendment.  Now,  if  the  at* 
tributes  of  the  Deity  demand,  that  the  punishment  should  not  outlive  tLe  crimen 
on  what  ground  shall  we  justify  this  temporal  dispensation  ?  The  difference  in 
decree,  cannot  affect  the  question  in  the  least  It  matters  not,  whetlier  the  pun* 
ishment  be  of  long  or  short  duration ;  whether  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next.  If 
the  justice  or  tile  goodness  of  God,  require  that  punishment  should  not  be  in- 
,  flicted  when  repentaitce  has  taken  place  (  it  must  be  a  violation  of  those*  attri* 
bates  to  permit  any  punishment  whatever,  the  most  slight,  or  the  most  transient. 
Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  that  the  evils  of  thu  life  att^idant  upon  vic^  are  the  e& 
fectr  o^  an  established  constitution,  and  follow  in  the  way  of  natunU  conse- 
la  not  that  established  constitution  itself,  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree  \ 


And  are  not  its  several  o^rations  as  much  the  appointment  of  its  Almighty  fra« 
iqper«as  if  they  had  individually  fiowed  from  his  immediate  duvet  ion }  But  be^ 
tiAo^  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  God's  treatment  of  us  in  a  future 
state,  wHl  not  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  find  it  in  this ;  according  to  establish- 
<d  nUeSy  and  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  ?  Many  circumstances  might  be 
urged  on  the  contrary,  to  evince  the  likehhood  that  it  will.  But  this  is  not  ne* 
oessary  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  deist  cannot  frwe  that 
it  will  ftof.  Our  experience  of  the  present  state  of  things  evinces,  that  indemnity 
is  not  the  consequence  of  repentance  here :  can  he  adduce  a  coimier.experience 
to  show,  that  it  will  hereafter  ?  The  justice  and  goodness  of  God  are  not  then 
necetHurily  concerned,  in  virtue  of  the  sinner's  repentance,  to  remove  all  evil  con- 
sequences upon  sin  in  the  next  life,  or  else  the  arrangement  of  events  in  this,  has 
not  been  regulated  by  the  dictates^of  justice  and  goodness.  If  the  deist  admits 
the  latter,  what  becomes  of  his  natural  religion  ? 

Now  let  us  isquirCff  whether  the  conclusions  of  -abstrad^reasoning  will  coin- 
cide with  the  denuctions  of  experience.  If  obedience  be  at  all  times  our  dtit^ 
in  yrhut  way  can  present  repentance  release  us  from  the  punishment  of  former 
transgressions  f  Can  repentance  annihilate  what  is  past  f  Or  can  we  do  more 
by  present  obedience,  than  acquit  ourselves  of  present  obligation  P  Or,  does  the 
contrition  we  experience,  added  to  the  positive  duties  we  discharge,  constitute 
a  surplusage  of  merit,  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  reductitm  of  our  former 
dOBorit^    And  is  tiie)f»|ifics^  of  the, philosopher,  who  is  too  enlightened  ti» 
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Christ  died  for  aU  men,  or  only  for  the  elect,  whom  he  design* 
ed  hereby  to  redeem,  and  bring  to  salvation ;  and  here  let  it 
be  premised. 


be  ft  Christiaiiy  to  be  built,  after  all,  upon  tbe  absurdities  of  aupererogatioft.' 
**  We  nwy  as  well  affirmy"  says  a  leanied  DivinOi  "  that  our  former  obedience 
stones  for  our  present  sins^  as  that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  an- 
tecedent transg^ressions.'*  And  it  is  surely  with  a  peculiar  ill  ^oe,  tbat  this 
sufficiency  of  repentance  is  nr|^  bv  those,  who  deny  the  ponible  efiicaey  of 
Christ's  mediation ;  since  the  muna  on  which  they  deny  the  latter,  equally 
serves  for  the  rejection  of  the  rormer :  the  neeevaary  cottnexion  between  the  me» 
rits  of  one  being,  and  the  acquittal  of  another,  not  being  less  conceirable,  thas 
that  which  is  conceived  to  subsist  between  obedience  at  one  time^  and  the  for* 
gtveness  of  disobedience  at  another. 

Since  then,  upon  the  whole,  experience  (as  far  as  it  extends)  goes  to  prove  the 
natural  ineificacy  of  repentance  to  remore  the  effects  of  past  tmnsgreaeiona ;  and 
tiie  abstract  reason  of  the  thin^,  can  fiimishno  link,  whereby  to  connect  present 
obedience  with  fornveness  of  former  sins :  it  follows,  thai  however  the  contem- 
plation of  God's  iimnite  goodness  and  love,  might  excite  some  faint  hope,  that 
mercy  would  be  extended  to  the  sincerely  penitent;  the  tounating  etrimirfy  of 
this  momentous  truth,  without  which  the  veligious  sense  can  have  no  place,  can 
be  derived  from  the  express  communication  of  the  Deity  alone. 

But  it  is  yet  uiged  by  those,  who  would  measure  the  proceedings  of  divine 
wisdom  by  the  standard  of  their  own  reason ;  that,  admitting  the  necessity  of  a 
BevelatioB  on  this  subject,  it  had  been  sufllcient  for  the  I^ity  to  have  made 
feaiown  to  man  his  benevolent  intention ;  and  that  the  circuitous  apparatus  of  the 
acheme  of  redemption  linust  have  been  superfluous,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuinr 
the  world  from  the  terrors  and  dominion  of  sin ;  when  this  might  have  been  ef- 
fected in  a  way  inflnitelv  more  simple  and  intelligible,  and  better  caloilsted  to 
excite  our  gratitude  and  love,  merely  by  prociaimmg  to  mankind  a  free  pardon, 
snd  perfect  indemnity,  on  condition  of  repentance  aikl  amendment 

To  the  dispttter,  who  would  thus  prescribe  to  God  the  mode  by  which  he  mn 
best  conduct  his  creatures  to  happiness,  we  micrbt  as  before  reply,  by  the  appb- 
eation  of  his  own  argument  to  the  course  of  ordinary  events :  and  we  might  de- 
mand of  him  to  inform  Us,  wherefore  the  Deity  should  have  left  the  sustenance 
of  life,  depending  on  the  tedious  process  of  human  labour  and  contrivance,  in 
rearing  from  a  small  seed,  and  conducting  to  the  perfection  fitting  it  for  the  use 
of  man,  the  necessary  article  of  nourishment  t  when  the  end  might  have  been  at 
once  accomplished  by  its  instantaneous  production.  And  will  be  contend  ^t 
bread  has  not  been  oi^ained  for  the  support  of  man ;  because  that,  instoud  of  the 
present  circuitous  mode  of  its  production,  it  might  have  been  i^iined  down  frara 
heaven,  Hke  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  f  On  grounds  such  as  these,  tbe  philo- 
sopher (as  he  wishes  to  be  called)  may  be  ssfely  allowed  to  object  to  the  notion 
of  forgiveness  by  a  Mediator. 

With  respect  to  every  such  objection  as  this,  it  may  be  well,  once  for  all, 
to  make  this  general  observation.  We  find,  from  the  whole  poune  of  nature, 
that  God  governs  the  world,  not  by  independent  acts,  but  by 'jconnecled  sys- 
tern.  The  instruments  which  he  employs  in  the  ordinary  works  of  his  Providenee, 
are  not  physically  necessary  to  his  operations.  He  might  have  acted  without 
them,  if  ne pleased.  "He  mi^it,  for  instance, have  createdall  men,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  parents :  but  where  then  had  been  the  beneficial  comiexion  between 
parents  and  children;  and  the  numerous  advantages  resulting  to  human  society 
from  such  connexion  f*  The  difficulty  lies  here :  tbe  «set  arising  from  the  cm- 
nexion»  of  God's  acts  may  be  various;  and  such  are  the  ftregnande^  of  hw  wtaka, 
that  a  mi^le  act  may  answer  a  prodigious  varietv  of  puiposes.  Of  the  several  pur- 
poses we  are,  for  the  most  pn%  ignorant;  sua  from  this  ignorance  are  denfed 
most  of  our  weak  objections  against  tlie  wsvs  of  his  Pkovidence ;  whilst  we  fool- 
ishly presume,  that,  like  human  agents,  he  bas  but  one  end  in  view. 

Tbia  obsf^rrstim  wc  ih^U  fip4  ^  ioMriiA  ve  iaoqr  omtatm  of  tke  ll^ 
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I.  That  it  18  generally  taken  for  granted,  by  those  who 
maintain  either  side  of  the  question^  that  the  saving  effects  of 
Christ's  death  do  not  redound  to  all  men,  or  that  Christ  did 

-"  '  ''  '      II.  '  "'  '  ■         ■■■         .11.. I  J        ...1^..      Il«...  1.1  ■■■'■■!_> 

malnipg  arguments  adduced  by  the  deist  on  the  present  subject.  And  there  is 
none  to  which  it  more  forcibly  applies  than  to  that  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  the  notion  of  a  Mediator  to  be  inconsiitent  with  tlie  divive  immuiabilUif. 
It  is  either,  he  aiBrml,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  to  grant  s;dvation  on  repea* 
tance,  and  then  he  vnll  grant  it  without  a  Mediator :  or  it  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
willy  and  then  a  Mediator  can  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we  admit  the  mutability  o( 
the  divine  decrees. 

But  the  obiector  h  not,  perhaps,  aware  how  far  this  reasoning  will  extend. 
Let  us  try  it  m  the  case  of  prayer.  All  such  things  as  are  agreeaule  tu  the  will 
of  God  must  be  accomplisbedy  wliether  we  pray  or  not ;  and  tlierefore  our  pray- 
c:rs  are  useless,  unless  they  be  supposed  to  have  a  power  of  altering  his  will. 
And  indeed,  witli  equal  conclusiTeness  it  might  be  proved  that  repentance  itself 
must  be  unnecessary.  For  if  it  be  fit  that  our  sins  should  be  forgiven.  God  wdl 
forgive  us  without  repentance:  and  if  it  be  unfit,  repentance  can  be  of  no  avail. 

The  error  in  all  these  conclusions  is  the  same.  It  consists  in  mistaking 
a  conditional  for  an  ahsoUite  decree ;  and  in  supposing  God  to  ordain  an  ena 
unalterably,  without  any  concern  as  to  the  intermediate  steps,  whei'eby  that 
end  is  to  be  accomplished.  Whereas  the  marmtr  is  sometimes  as  necessary  as 
the  act  proposed :  so  that  if  not  done  in  that  particular  way,  it  woidd  not  have 
been  done  at  aU.  Of  this  observation,  abundant  illustration  may  be  derived,  as 
well  from  natural  as  from  revealed  religion.  **  Thus  we  know  m>m  natural  re- 
ligion,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  tlie  distresses  of  mankind 
should  be  relieved :  and  yet  we  see  the  destitute,  from  a  wise  constitutiiin  of 
Providence,  W>  to  the  precarious  benevolence  of  their  fellow4nen ;  and  if  not  re- 
lieved by  them,  they  are  not  relieved  at  all.  In  like  manner,  in  Revelation,  in  the 
case  of  Naiiraan  the  Syrian,  we  find  that  God  was  willing  he  should  be  healed  of 
ills  leprosy  j  but  yet  he  was  not  willing  that  it  should  be  done,  except  m  one  par^ 
ticuiar  matmep.  Abana  and  Pharpar  were  as  iiimous  as  any  of  the  rivers  oi'lsra« 
d.  Could  he  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  ?  Certainly  he  might,  if  the  desi^rn 
of  God  had  been  no  more  tlian  to  heal  him.  Or  it  might  have  been  done  with- 
out any  washing  at  all.  But  the  healing  was  not  the  only  design  of  God»  nor  the 
most  important.  The  manner  of  the  cure  was  of  more  consequence  in  the  moral 
desi^  of  God,  than  the  cM<re  itself ::  theeiiect  being -produced,  for  the  sake  of 
manifesting  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Syria,>the  great  [K>wer  of  the  God  of  Israel^ 
by  which  the  cure  was  performed.-"  And  in  like  maimer,  though  God  willed  that 
the  penitent  sinner  shonld  receive  forgiveness;  we  may  see  good  reason  whj', 
agreeably  to  his  usual  proceeding,  he  might  will  it  to  be  granted  in  one  particu- 
lu*  manner  only,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Mediator. 

Although  in  the  present  stage  of  the  subject,  in  which  we  are  concerned  with 
the  objections  of  the  deist,  the  argument  should  be  confined  to  tlie  deductions 
of  natural  reason ;  yet  I  have  added  this  instance  from  Revelatior,  because,  strange 
to  say,  some  who  assume  the  name  of  Christians,  and  profess  not  altogether  to 
discwxl  the  written  word  of  Revelation,  adopt  the  very  principle  which  we  have 
just  examined*  For  what  are  the  doctrines  of  that  description  of  Cliristians,  in 
the  sister  kingilom,  *  who  glory  in  having  brought  down  the  high  things  of  God 
to  the  level  ot  nlan'sunderstandingf  That  Christ  was  aperson  sent  into  the  world 
to  promal^te  the  will  of  God :  to  communicate  new  lights  on  tlie  snbjtct  of  re- 
ligious duties :  by  his  life  to  set  an  example  of  perfect  obedience :  by  his  death 
to  manifest  his  sincerity :  and  by  his  resurrection  to  convince  us  of  the  grt;at 
truth  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  teach,  our  rising  again  to  future  life. 
'I'h'is,  say  they,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  It  furnishes  a  purer 
morality,  and  a  more  operative  enforcement :  its  morality  more  pure,  ua  built  on 
juster  notions  of  the  divine  nature :  and  its  enforcement  more  operative,  as  found- 
ed oa  a  certainty  of  af  tate  of  retribution.    An^  is  tlien  Christianity  nothing  but 

•  £agland. 
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not  die,  in  this  respect,  for  all  the  world,  since  to  assert  this 
would  be  to  argue  that  ill  men  shall  be  saved,  which  every 
one  supposes  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture. 


/ 
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a  new  and  more  formal  promulgation  of  ihe  religion  of  nature  ?  Is  the  dca  Ji  of 
Christ  but  an  attestation  of  his  trutli  ?  And  are  we,  after  all,  left  to  our  own  me- 
rit for  acceptance :  and  obliged  to  trust  for  our  salvation  to  the  perfection  of  our 
obedience  ?  Then  »ndeed,  h^is  the  great  Author  of  our  itilipon  in  vain  submitted. 
to  the  agonies  of  the  cross ;  if  after  haying  given  to  mankind  a  law,  which  leavek 
them  less  excusable  in  their  transgressions, he  has  left  them  to  be  judged  by  the 
rigour  of  that  law,  and  to  stand  or  fall  b)-  their  own  personal  deserts. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  as  by  this  new  dispensation,  the  certainty  of  pardon  on 
repentance  has  been  made  known,  mankind  has  been  iiiibnned  or  aU  that  is  es* 
8enti4l  in  the  doctrine  of  mediation.  But  granting  that  no  more  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  than  the  sufficiency  of  repentance;  yet  it  remains  to  be  considered 
in  -what  wt^  that  repentance  was  likely  to  be  "brought  about.  Was  the  bare  de- 
claration that  God  would  forgive  the  repentant  sinner,  sufficient  to  ensure  h^ 
amendment }  Or  was  it  not  rather  calctdated  to  render  him  easy  under  ^ilt, 
from  the  facility  of  reconciliation  ?  What  was  there  to  alarm,  to  rouse  the  smner 
from  the  apathy  of  habitual  transgression  ?  ^Vhat  was  tliere  to  make  that  im- 
pression which  the  nature  of  God's  moral  government  demands  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  grateful  sense  of  divine  mercy  would  be  sufficient;  and  that  the  gene- 
rous feelings  of  our  nature,  awakened  by  the  supreme  goodness,  would  have  se- 
cured oiu*  obedience  ?  that  is,  shall  We  say,  that  the  love  of  .virtue  and  of  right 
would  have  maintained  man  in  his  allegiance  P  And  have  we  not  then  had  abim- 
dant  experience  of  what  man  can  do,  when  left  to  his  own  exertions,  to  be  cured 
of  such  vai"  and  idle  fancies  ?  What  is  the  history  of  man,  from  tlie  creation  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  a  continued  trial  of  his  natural  strengjth?  And  what  has 
been  the  moral  of  that  histon',  but  that  man  is  strong,  only  as  he  feels  himself 
ireak  ?  strong,  only  as  he  feels  that  his  nature  is  corrupt,  and  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  that  corruption,  is  led  to  place  his  whole  reliance  upon  God?  What  is  the 
description  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  left  us,  of  uie  state  of  the  world* 
at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  ? — heing  JUled  vith  all  unri^hteoutnets^  fondcation^ 
wchedneMt  arvetofisyieMt  fHalidmuneM  f  full  9f  enxy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  mo' 
Uffftitp:  tMtperert,  backbiteia,  haters  of  God^  desfdtejvl,  proud,  botutera,  hteoentor*^ 
9fevil  thing9,  disobedient  to  parents^  without  uTulerotanding,  covenant  breahero, 
vithout  natural  affection,  implacable,  umnercifitl — who,  hntming  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  wortfuf  of  deatfi,  not  onltf  do  the  aame, 
^t  have  pieasio'e  in  them  that  do  them. 

Here  were  the  fruits  of  that  natural  goodness  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  the 
£ivorite  theme  and  fundamental  principle  with  that  class  of  Christians,  wi^ 
whom  we  are  at  present  concenied.  And  have  we  not  then  had  full  experiment 
of  our  natural  powers?  And  shall  we  yet  have  tlie  madness  to  fly  back  to  our 
own  sufficiency,  and  our  own  merits,  and  to  turn  away  from  that  gracious  suppcMt* 
which  Is  offered  to  us  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  P  No :  lost  as  men  were, 
fX  the  time  Christ  appeared,  to  Sdl  sense  of  true  religion :  lost  as  they  must  be  to^ 
It,  at  all  times,  when  left  to  a  proud  confidence  in  tl^ir  own  sufficiency :  nothinf^ 
^hort  of  a  strong  and  salutary  terror  could  awaken  them  to  virtue.  Without 
«ome  strildnj^  expression  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  might  work  power- 
fully on  the  imagmation  and  the  heart,  what  could  prove  a  sufficient  counterac- 
tion to  the  violent  impulse  of  natural  passions  ?  what,  to  the  entailed  deprava- 
tion, which  the  history  of  roan,  no  less  than  the  voice  of  Revelation,  pronoun. 
ces  to  ha^e  infected  the  whole  human  nee  ?  Resides,  without  a  full  and  ade- 
quate sens^  of  guilt,  the  very  notion  of  forgiveness,  as  it  relates  to  us,  is  uniiw 
teliigible.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  forgiveness,  unless  conscious  of  something  to 
be  forgiven.  Ignorant  of  our  forgiveness,  we  remain  ignorant  of  that  goodness 
which  <:9Dfer9  it  And  thus,  without  soiyie  proof  of  God's  hatred  for  sin,  we  re- 
inain  unacquainted  with  the  greatness  of  his  love. 

The  umple  promulgation  then,  of  for|pveness  on  repentance,  could  not  answer 
fbepuipofle.    Jtfetcljr to 4an» the cooditkN|| could, jmUnothk^ 


%  It  13  allowed^  by  those  who  deny  the  extent  of  Christ's 
death  to  all  men^  as  to  what  concerns  their  sTalvation,  that  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  there  are  some  blessings  redounding 

of  sufficient  force  to  ensure  itsfidfikment  was  essentkl  The  ayatem  <^ftufficieocy 
hatd  been  fuUy  tfied,  to  i»atisf>-  niankoid  of  its  foilv.  It  was  now  time  to  intro- 
duce a  new  systeiD»  the  system  of  hunuUtg-  And  fer  this  purpose  whst  expe- 
dient could  awe  been  devised  more  suitable  thmi  that  which  has  been  adopted  I 
—the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  sins  of  men:  pcoclaunm{^  to  the  world* 
by  the  greatness  of  the  ransom^  the  immensity  of  the  guilt:  and  thence^  at  the 
same  time  evincing',  in  the  most  fearful  ma  iner,  God'a  utter  abhorrence  of  sii^ 
in  requiring  such  eiipiation ;  and  the  infimty  of  his  love,  in  appointii)^  it. 

To  th\8  expedient  for  man's  salvation,  though  it  be  the  clear  and  express  lan- 
guage of^cripUtre,  1  have  as  yet  sought  no  s6pport  from  the  authority  of  Scripi^ 
ture  itselC  Having  hitherto  had  to  contend  witn  the  deist,  who  denies  all  Beve* 
lation ;  and  the  pretended  Christian,  who  rationalizing  away  its  substance,  finds 
it  a  mere  moral  system,  and  can  discover  in  it  no  trace  of  a  Redeemer :  to  ui-ge 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  redemption,  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  Its  authority  disclaimed  bv  the  one,  and  evaded  by  the  otlier* 
each  becomes  unassailable  on  any  ground,  but  that  which  he  has  chosen  for 
himself,  tiie  ground  of  general  reason. 

But,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  objectioas  of  a  class  of  Christians  who,  » 
they  profess  to  derive  their  arguments  m^m  the  language  and  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, will  enable  us  to  try  tlie  subject  of  our  discussion  by  the  only  true  stan- 
dard»  the  word  of  Revelation.  And  indeed,  it  were  most  sincerely  to  be  wished^ 
that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  were  at  all  times  collected  purely  from  the  Scrip- 
ture itself:  and  that  preconceived  notions  and  arbitrary  Uieories  were  not  first 
to  be  formed,  and  then  the  Scripture  pressed  into  the  service  of  each  tancifut» 
dogma.  If  God  has  vouchsafed  a  Revelation,  has  he  not  thereby  imposed  a  duty 
of  submitting  our  understanding  to  its  perfect  wisdom  f  Sludl  weak,  short- 
sighted man  presume  to  say,  *'  It  I  find  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  correspond 
to  my  notions  of  what  is  nght  and  fit,  I  will  admit  them :  but  if  they  do  not,  I 
am  sure  they  cannot  be  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture :  and  I  am  sure  of  it,  on 
this  principle,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  cannot  disagree  with  itself  ?"  That  is,  to 
express  it  truly,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  cannot  but  agree  witli  what  this  judge 
of  the  actions  of  the  Almighty  deems  it  wise  for  him  to  do.  The  language  of 
Scripture  must  then,  by  every  possible  refinement,  be  made  to  surrender  its  fiiir 
and  natural  meaning,  to  this  predetermination  of  its  necessary  import.  But  the 
word  of  revelation  being  thus  pared  down  to  the  puny  dimensions  of  human  rea* 
son,  how  differs  the  Christian  from  the  deist  ?  The  only  difference  is  this :  that 
whilst  the  one  denies  that  God  hath  given  us  a  Revelation ;  the  other,  compelled 
by  evidence  to  receive  it,  endeavours  to  render  it  of  no  effect.  But  in  both  there 
is  the  same  self-sufficiency,  the  same  pride  of  understand'mg  that  would  erect 
itself  on  the  ground  of  human  reason,  and  that  disdains  to  accept  the  divine  fa- 
vour on  any  conditions  but  its  own.  In  both,  in  short,  the  very  characteristic  of 
a  Christian  spirit  is  wanting — Huxiutt.  For  in  what  consists  the  entire  of 
Christianity,  but  in  this ;  that  feeling  an  utter  incapacity  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation,  we  submit  our  whole-selves,  our  hearts,  and  our  understandings,  to 
the  divine  disposal  i  and  relying  on  God's  gracious  assistance,  ensured  to  our 
honest  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  through  the  Mediation  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  look; 
up  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  for  safety  ?  Nay,  what  is  the  very  notwn  of  religion^ 
but  this  humble  reliance  upon  God?  Take  this  away,  and  we  become  a  race  of 
independent  beings,  claiming  as  a  debt  the  reward  of  our  good  works ;  a  sort  of 
contracting  party  with  the  Almighty,  contributing  nought  to  his  glory,  but 
anxious  to  maintain  our  own  independence,  and  our  own  rights.  And  is  it  not  iQ 
subdue  this  rebellious  spirit,  which  is  necessarily  at  war  with  virtue  and  with 
6od,  that  Christianity  haji  been  introduced  ?  Does  not  everv  page  of  revelation^ 
peremptorily  pronounce  this ;  and  yet  shall  we  exercise  this  spirit,  even  upoi^ 
6hr^ianity  ittdf  ?  AssurwUy  if  tre  ^ ;  ifj  on  ^  oontraryj  our  pridt  of  mmf* 
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to  the  whole  world,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  sit  un- 
der the  sound  of  the  gospel,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's 
death;  inasmuch  as  it  is  owing  hereunto,  that  the  day  of  God's 

sUindmg',  and  self-sufficiency  of  reason,  are  nbt  made  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  awfully  mysterious  trutlis  of  revelation ;  if  we  do  not  bring  down  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  our  nature,  to  confess  that  che  rmdom  of  man  is  but  fioHfh' 
ne88  mth  God;  we  may  bear  the  name  of  GbrxstiaDs,  but  we  want  the  essence  of 
Cbr.stiaiiity. 

Tlicsc  observations,  though  they  apply  in  their  full  extent,  only  to  those  who 
reduce  Cliristianity  to  a  system  purely  rational ;  yet  are,  in  a  certain  degree.ap- 
plicable  to  ^e  description  of  Christians,  whose  notion  of  redemptMHi  we  nowr 
come  to  consider.  For  what  but  a  preconceived  tiieory,  to  which  Scripture  had 
been  compelled  to  yieid  its  obvious  and  genuine  signification,  could  ever  have 
led  to  ttie  opinion,  iiiat  in  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  no  expiiOion  for  «tfi/ 
that  the  word  tacrifice  has  been  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
merely  in  a  figurative  sense ;  and  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  redemptioii 
amounts  but  to  this,  **  that  God,  willing  to  pardon  repentant  sinners,  aiMl  at  the 
same  time  willing  to  d.)  it,  only  in  tliat  way,  which  wotild  best  promote  the 
cause  of  virtue,  appointed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come  mto  the  world}  and 
tliat  he,  having  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  having  passed  a  life  of 
exemplary  virtue ;  having  endured  many  suiFerings,  and  finally  death  itself,  to 
prove  his  truth,  and  perfect  his  obedience ;  and  having  risen  again,  to  manifest 
the  certuinty  of  a  future  state ;  has  not  only,  by  bis  example  proposed  to  Buuv- 
kind  a  pattern  for  imitation ;  but  has,  bv  the  merits  of  his  obedience,  obtained, 
through  his  intercession,  as  a  reward,  a  kingdom  or  government  over  the  worlcL 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  bestow  pardon  and  final  happiness^  upon  all  who  will 
accept  them  on  the  terms  of  sincere  repentance."  That  is,  in  other  words,  we 
receive  salvation  through  a  Mediator :  the  mediation  conducted  through  inter* 
cession ;  and  that  intercession  successful  in  recompense  of  the  meratorioiis  obe- 
dience of  our  Redeemer. 

Hei*c,  indeed,  we  find  the  notion  of  redemption  admitted :  but  in  setting  up^ 
for  this  purpose,  the  doctrine  of  pure  interceanon,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a/«ne- 
ment,  we  shall  perhaps  discover,  when  properly  examined,  some  small  tincture 
of  that  mode  of  reasoning,  wliich,  as  we  haT^  seen,  has  led  the  modern  Socinian 
to  contend  aguinst  tlic  idea  of  redemption  at  large ;  and  the  deist,  s^ainat  that 
of  revelation  itself. 

For  tjie  present,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  o^ectioiu  which  the  patrons 
of  this  new  system  bring  agahist  the  principle  of  atonement,  as  set  forth  in  the 
doctrines  of  that  churcli  to  which  we  more  immediately  belong.  As  for  those 
which  are  founded  in  views  of  general  reason,  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
us,  tliat  tliere  is  not  any,  which  can  be  alleged  against  the  latter,  that'miiy  not 
be  urged  with  equal  force,  against  the  former:  not  a  single  difficulty  with  whioh 
it  is  attempted  to  encumber  the  one,  that  does  not  equsJiy  embarrass  the  other, 
This  having  been  evinced,  we  shall  then  sec  how  little  reason  there  was  for  re- 
lirvquishing  the  plain  and  nrttural  meMn.ng  of  scripture,  and  for  opening  the  doot 
to  u  latitude  of  interprets  ion,  n  whxh,  it  is  but  too  much  tlie  fashion  to  in- 
dulge at  tlie  present  day,  and  which  if  per&evered  in,  must  render  tiie  word  of 
God  a  nullity. 

The  first,  und  most  important  of  the  objections  we  have  now  to  consider,  is 
that  which  represents  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  fotinded  on  the  tMvine  tm- 
placiibiUtif — inusmucli  a.s  it  .sup;)orHCS,  that  to  appease  the  rigid  justice  ot  G<xl, 
it  wus  requisite  that  ])umbhment  shoidd  be  inflicted ;  and  that  consequently  the 
sinner  could  not  by  any  means  have  been,  released,  had  not  Christ  suffered-  in 
his  stead.  Were  this  a  faithful  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  there 
had  indeed  been  just  ground  for  the  objection.  But  that  this  is  not  the  fair  re- 
presentation of  candid  tnith,  let  the  objector  feel,  by  the  implication  of  tlie  9ame 
mode  of  reasenuig,  to  the  system  M-hich  he  upholds.  Ii  it  was  necessary  to  the 
forgiveness  of  man,  that  Ghriit  shoold  suflfer  s  laxd  through  the  metits  of  his  obe^ 
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patience  !»  lengthened  out,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
continued  to  those  whd  are  favoured  with  it ;  and  that  tiiis  is 
attended,  in  many,  with  restraining  grace,  and  some  instances 


dience,  and  as  the  fruit  of  bis  intercession,  obtain  the  power  of  granting'  that 
forgiveness ;  does  it  not  follow^  that  had  not  tjhrlst  thiis  suffered  and  interoededg 
we  could  not  have  been  forgiven  ?  And  has  he  not  then,  as  it  were,  tiJcen  ua  out 
of  tbe  bands  of  a  severe  and  strict  judge ;  and  is  it  not  to  him  alone  tiiat  we  owe 
our  pardon  ?  Here  the  argument  is  exactly  parallel,  and  tlic  objectifin  of  impla* 
cabkiity  equally  applies.  Now  what  is  the  answer  ?  **  Tiiat  although  it  is  through 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  Chnst  that  we  are  forgiven ;  yet  these  were  not 
the  procuring  caute,  bat  the  fmant,  by  which  God  origmallv  disposed  to  forgive, 
thougiit  it  riiclit  tu  bestow  hid  psrdon.*'  Let  then  the  worn  interception  be  chao- 
Iped  tor  9acrificey  und  see  whetl^er  the  answer  be  i)Ot  equally  conclusii^e. 

The  sacrific«^oi' Christ  wus  never  deemed  by  any  who  did  not  wish  to  calum- 
niate the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to  have  made  God  placable,  but  merely  viewed 
as  the  fneone  appointed  by  divine  wisdom,  by  whicb  to  bestow  forgiveness.  And 
agreeably  to  this,  do  we  not  find  this  sacrifice  every  where  spoken  of,  as  ordained 
by  Ood  hiranelf  ? — God  to  loved  the  vorld,  that  lie  gave  hit  only  begotten  Son,  that 
tohoooever  helieveth  in  /»im  thould  not  perithy  but  have  everlaoting  life — and  herein 
io  love^  not  that  -we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  tent  hit  Son  to  be  tlie  frropi' 
ticuioufor  our  tint^-^Dd.  agsun  we  are  told,  that  toe  are  redeemed  vdth  thepredouo 
,  blood  of  Chritt,  at  of  a  lamb  yoithout  blemith^  andvithout  tpot — wfioverib/  Toatfaro' 
mrdtiined  before  the  foundation  of  the  wtfrfi— and  again,  tliat  Christ  is  the  Lamb 
olain  front  the  foundation  of  the  ^world.  Since  then,  tiie  notion  of  the  eiliciency  o£  ■ 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  contamed  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  stands  precisely 
on  the  same  foundation  with  that  of  pure  intei'cessiott-— merely  as  the  meano 
whereby  God  has  thought  fit  to  ^ant  liis  favour  and  gracious  aid  to  repentant 
sinners,  and  to  fulfil  that  meix^iful  intention,  which  he  nad  at  all  times  entertaii^ 
ed  towards  his  fallen  creatures :  and  since  by  the  same  sort  of  representation, 
the  charge  of  implacability  in  the  Divine  Being,  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  scheme 
«8  to  the  other ;  that  is,  since  it  is  a  calumny  roost  foully  cast  upon  both :  we 
may  estimate  with  what  candour  this  has  been  made  by  those  who  hold  the-ooe 
doctrine  the  fundamental  ^rottnd  of  tlieir  objections  against  the  other.  For,  oa 
the  ground  of  the  expression  of  God's  unbounded  love  to  his  creatures  every 
where  tbitnigh  Scripture,  and  of  his  several  declarations  that  he  forgave  them 
freely,  it  is,  that  tliey  principally  ccmtend,  that  the  notion  of  expiation  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  cannot  be  the  genuine  doctrme  of  the  New  Testament. 

Bui  still  it  is  demanded,  ^  in  what  way  can  the  death  of  Christ,  considered  as 
A  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  concei^'ed  to  operate  to  the  remission  of  sins,  unless 
by  tlie  appeasing  a  Being,  who  otiierwise  would  not  have  forgiven  us  ^ — To 
this  the  answer  of  ttie  Christian  is,  '*  1  know  not,  nor  does  it  concern  me  to  know 
in  tohat  matmer  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  connected  witli  the  forgiveness  of  sins : 
it  is  enough,  that  this  is  declared  by  God  to  be  tlie  medium  through  which  my 
salvation  is  effected.  1  prttenil  not  to  dive  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  I 
submit  to  his  wisdom :  and  I  will  not  reject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouch-  . 
safing  it  is  not  within  my  comprehension."  But  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of  ^ 
pure  intercession  by  this  same  objection.  It  has  been  asked,  how  can  the  suffer'* 
ings  of  one  Being  lie  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of 
another.  Let  us  likewise  inquire,  how  the  meritorious  obedience  of  one  Being, 
can  be  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  pardon  of  the  transgressions  of 
another  2  or  whether  the  prayers  of  a  righteous  Being  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  per- 
son, can  be' imagined  to  have  n^re  weight  in  obtaining  forgiveness  for  the  trans- 
gressor, than  the  same  supplication,  seconded  by  the  offenng  up  of  life  itself,  to 
procure  that  forgiveness  ^  I'lie  fact  is,  the  want  of  discoverable  connexion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either.  Neither  the  sacrifice  nor  the  intercession  has,  as  far 
as  we  can  compreliend,  anv  ejpcacy  whatever.  All  that  y\e  know,  or  can  know  of 
tlie  one  or  of  the  other  is,  that  it  has  been  appointed  as  the  means,  by  which  God 
Jus  dQtennin^  to  sQt^ithfwpect  te  dmil  .  So  thst  t»  abject  to  the  one;»  because 
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of  external  rcformatioD,  which  (though  it  may  not  issiie  in  dieiF 
salvation)  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
a  greater  degree  condemnation,  that  would  otherwise  ensue* 


the  inode  of  opmtion  u  unknown^  is  not  only  giving  up  ihe  other,  but  the  very 
notion  of  a  Mediator ;  and  if  foUowed  on,  cannot  faii  to  lead  to  pure  deism,  ana 
perhaps  may  not  stop  even  there. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  to  what  the  general  objections  asnunst  the  doctrine  oT 
atonement  amuunt.  The  ctuuqges  of  t^oine  impUKobUiUfy  and  of  inejlcadout  mtanw, 
we  have  found  to  bear  with  as  little  force  uga^nst  this,  as  agfainst  the  doctrine 
which  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  in  its  room. 

We  come  now  to  the  objections  which  are  drawn  from  the  immediate  languagi^ 
of  scripture,  in  those  passages  in  which  the  nature  of  our  redemption  is  descri- 
bed* And  first,  it  is  aasoted,  that  it  is  no  where  said  in  scripture,  that  God  '» 
reconciled  to  tit  by  Christ's  death,  but  that  we  are  every  where  said  to  be  recon- 
ciM  to  Ood  Mow.  in  this  objection,  which  clearly  lays  the  whole  stress  upon 
0ur  obedience^  we  discover  the  secret  spring  of  this  entire  system,  which  is  set 
up  in  opposition  to  tlie  scheme  of  atonement :  we  see  that  reluctance  to  part  with 
the  proud  feeling  of  merit,  with  ^hich  the  principle  of  redemption  bv  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  is  openly  at  war:  and  consequently  we  see  the  essential  difference 
there  is  between  the  two  doctrines  at  present  under  consideration ;  and  t^  ne- 
cessity there  exists  for  separating  them  by  the  clearest  marks  of  distinction.  But 
to  return  to  the  objection  that  luis  been  made,  it  very  fortunately  happens,  that 
we  have  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their  scripture  use,  defined  bv  no  less  an 
authority  tlutn  that  of  our  Saviour  himself— 7/*  <Aom  Mng"  thy  gift  to  Ae  alfar,  and 
there  remembereot  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  ugamtt  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  be^ 
fire  the  altOTp  and  go  thy  way^^rtt  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  thy  gift.  Now,  from  this  plain  instance,  in  which  the  persofi  offending  is  ex- 
pressly described,  9b  the  party  to  be  reconciled  to  him  who  luid  been  offended,  by 
agreeing  to  his  terms  of  accommodation,  and  thereby  making  his  peace  with 
him ;  it  manifisftly  appears,  in  what  sense  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  words  tlien  produced  forihe  pur- 
pose ofsbowing  that  there  was  no  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God,  which  it  was 
necessary  by  sonke  meane  to  avert,  prove  the  direct  contrary :  and  our  being  re* 
aondled  to  Ood,  evidently  does  not  mean,  our  giving  up  our  sins,  and  thereby  lay- 
ing aside  our  enmity  to  God,  (in  wliich  sense  the  ol^ec^n  supposes  it  to  be  ta- 
koi)  but  the  turning  away  Ais  displeasure,  whereby  we  aft  enabled  to  regain  hia 
favour.  And  indeed  it  were  strange,  had  it  not  meant  this.  What !  are  we  to 
suppose  the  God  of  the  Christian,  like  the  deity  of  the  Epicurean,  to  look  on 
with  indifference  upon  the  actions  of  this  life,  and  not  to  bcoffended  at  the  sin- 
ner ?  The  displeasure  of  God,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  like  man's  displea- 
sure, a  resentment  or  passion,  but  a  judicial  disapprobation  t  which  if  we  abstract 
'ftom  our  notion  of  God,  we  must  cease  to  view  him  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  from  the  want  of  this  distinction,  which  i*  so  highly  necessary ; 
and  the  consequent  fear  of  degrading  the  Deity,  by  atiributii^  to  him  wliat 
might  appear  to  be  the  weakness  oi  passion ;  that  the}%  who  trust  to  reason  more 
thiui  to  scripture,  have  been  withheld  from  admitting  any  principle  that  implied 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  God.  Had  they  attended  but  a  little  to  the  plaui  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  they  might  have  rectified  their  mistake.  They  would  there 
have  found  the  wrath  of  God  against  Uie  disobedient,  spoken  of  in  almost  every 
page.  They  would  have  found  also  a  case  which  is  exactly  in  point  to  the  main 
argument  before  us ;  in  which  there  is  docribed,  not  only  the  wrath  of  God|  but 
ihe  turning  away  of  his  displeasure  by  the  mode  of  sacrifice,  'fhe  case  is  that 
of  the  three  friends  of  Job,— -in  which  God  expressly  says,  that  his  -wrath  io  Mn- 
died  agamot  thejriendo  of  Job^  becatue  they  had  ftot  opokon  rf  him  the  thing  thai 
woo  right  f  and  at  the  same  time  directs  them  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice^  as  the  way 
of  averting  his  anger.  Z 

But  then  it  is  urged,  that  God  is  every  where  spoken  of  as  a  bei&g  of  infinite 
Ibve.  True  simd  the  whole  difficultly  arises  from  building  on  partial  tQSts.  Whcft 
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Xhese  may  be  called  the  remote,  or  secondary  ends  of  Christ's 
death,  which  was  princip^y  and  immediately  designed  to  ro^* 
deem  the  elect,  and  to  purchase  all  saving  blessings  for  them, 


■  ■  ■  '         ■  ■*■» 


men  )>erpetualiy  talk  of  God's  justice,  as  bem^  necessarily  modified  by  his  good- 
ness, they  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  no  less  the  lan^age  of  scripture,  axKl  of  rea^ 
8on»  that  his  goodness  should  be  modified  by  his  justice.  Our  error  on  this  sub- 
ject proceeds  from  our  own  narrow  views,  which  compel  us  to  consider  the  atr 
tributes  of  the  Supreme  Bem^,  as  so  many  distinct  qualities,  when  we  should 
conceive  of  them  as  inseparably  blended  together  i  and  his  vhole  nature  as  one 
^grreat  imfntlte  to  what  is  bett. 

As  to  God's  displeasui^  against  sinners,  tbeie  can  be  then  upon  the  whole  no 
reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  And  agaiost  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  no  difficult 
ty  can  arise  from  the  scripture  phrase  of  men  being  reconciled  to  God.'  since,  as 
"we  have  seen,  that  directly  implies  the  turning  away  the  displeasure  of  God,  so 
as  to  be  again  restored  to  his  favour  and  protection. 

But^  though  all  this  roust  be  admitted  by  those  who  will  not  shut  their  eyes 
»^inst  reason  and  scnptfire;  yet  still  it  is  contended,  that  the  death  iof  Qhrist 
cannot  be  considered  t^  a  propittatory  Bocrifice.  Now,  when  we  find  him  descri- 
bed as  the  Lamb  of  Ood  Tohich  taketh  awatf  the  tint  of  tfie  vwldf  when  we  are  told, 
that  Chritt  hath  given  Mmtelffor  ««,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God;  and  that 
be  needed  not,  like  the  hifh-prietis  wider  the  lam,  to  offur  up, sacrifice  dailg,  firttfor 
kts  Oram  sins,  and  then  far  the  people's  ;  for  that  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up 
himself  i  when  he  is  expressly  asserted  to  be  the  propiiiation  for  our  sins,-  and  God 
is  said  to  have  loved  t»,  and  to  have  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  stnsf 
when  Isaiah  describes  his  soul  as  made  an  offering  for  sin  /  when  it  is  said  that  God 
spared  not  his  ovn  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, •  and  that  by  him  we  have 
received  the  atonement  f  when  these,  and  many  other  such  passages  are  to  be 
found ;  when  eveir  expression  referring  to  the  death  of  Chnst,  evidently  indi*-  - 
cates  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  and  propitiation ;  when  this  sacrifice 
is  particularly  represented,  as  of  the  nature  of  a  sia^jferingf  which  was  a  spe* 
cies  of  sacrifice  '<  prescribed  to  be  offered  upon  the  commission  of  an  offence,  a£> 
ter  which  the  offending  person  was  consiilered  as  if  he  had  never  sinned :"  it  may 
well  appear*surprisin^  on  what  ground  it  can  be  questioned,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  pronounced  in  scripture  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  and  ex- 
piation for  the  sins  of  men. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  several  passages  which  seem  to  speak  this  lan^age^ 
contain  nothing  more  than  figurative  ailmions  .*  that  all  that  is  intended  is,  that 
Christ  laid  down  his  life ybr,  that  is,  on  account  ^mankind :  and  that  there  be- 
ing circumstances  of  resemblance  between  this  event  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  terms  were  borrowed  from  the  latter,  to  express  the  former  in  a  manner 
more  lively  and  impressive.  And  as  a  proof  that  the  application  of  these  terms 
is  but  figurative,  it  is  contended,  1st.  Tliat  the  death  of  Christ  did  not  corres- 
pond hteralh  and  exactly,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice :  2dly.  That 
being  in  d^rent  places  compared  to  different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  to  otf  of  which 
it  could  not  possibly  correspond,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  exactly  of  the  na- 
ture of  any :  and  lastly,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sacrifice  ot  propitiation 
or  expiation  of  sin  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  at  all ;  this  notion  having  been 
entirely  of  Heathen  origin. 

As  to  the  two  first  arguments,  they  deserve  but  little  consideration.  The  want 
of  an  exact  similitude  to  the  precise  fi>rm  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  b  but  ^,  slen- 
der objection.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  because  Christ  was  not  of  the  spe- 
cies of  animal,  which  had  usually  been  offered  up ;  or  because  he  was  not  slain  in 
the  same  manner ;  or  because  he  was  not  offered  by  the  high-priest,  there  could 
have  been  no  sacrifice.  But  this  b  manifest  trifling.  If  the  formal  notion  of  a  sa- 
crifice for  sin,  that  is,  a  life  offered  up  in  expiation  be  adhered  to,  nothing  more 
can  be  required  to  constitute  it  a  sacrifice,  except  by  those  who  mean  to  cavil, 
not  to  discover  truth. 

Again,  as  to  the  second  ar^iment,  which  from  the  comparison  of  Christfs 
^etlEj  to  the  ifi^^iwiikind^otMcrificcSyWOQld  infer  that!  w«3  not  of  the  na- 
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which  shall  be  applied  in  his  own  time  and  way:  Nevertheless 
others,  as  a  consequence  hereof,  are  made  partakers  of  some 
blessings  of  common  providence,  so  far  as  they  are  subser\'ient 
to  the  salvation  of  those,  for  whom  he  gave  himself  a  ransom* 

ture  of  a«y,  it  may  be  replictl,  liiat  it  \v.i{  rriort-  i^-.4Sonabiy  follow,  that  it  wus  of 
the  nature  of  ail.  Resemblmg  that  of  the  Piuwver,  inasmuch  as.  by  it  we  were 
delivered  from  an  evil  yet  greaier  than  that  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  partaking  the 
nature  of  the  Hn  ojferin^^  as  being  accepted  in  ^xpiation  of  transgression;  and 
similar  to  the  institutKin  of  the  icape-g-ottty  as  bearmg  the  accumulated  sins  of 
all :  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  this  one  great  sacrifice  contained  the 
full  import  and  completion  of  the  wliole  sacrificial  system  f  Knd  that  so  fnr  from 
being  spoken  of  in  figure,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  they  were  on  the  contrary,  as  the  apostle  expressly  tells  us,  but  figures,  or 
Hunt  and  partial  representations  of  this  stupendous  sacrifice  which  had  been  or- 
dained from  the  beginning  ?  And  besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  genemU  ^"*th 
respect  to  the  figurative  application  of  the  sacrificial  terms  to  the  dc^th  of 
Christ ;  that  the  striking  resemblance  between  that  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
which  is  assigned  as  the  reason  of  such  application,  ^ould  have  produced  just 
the  oMitrary  effect  upon  the  sacred  writers ;  since  they  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  constant  use  of  such  expressions,  aided  by  the'  strength  of  the  refcm- 
blance,  must  have  laid  u  foundation  for  etror,  in  that  which  con<rtitutes  the  mam 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  fuith  Being  address^  to  a  people  whose  religion  was 
entirely  sacrificial,  in  what  but  the  obvious  and  literal  sense,  could  the  sacrificial 
representation  of  the  death  of  Christ  have  been  understood  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  principal  objection,  which  is  built  upon  the 
assertion,  that  no  sacrifices  of  aionement  (in  tfie  sense  in  which  we  apply  this 
term  to  the  death  of  Christ)  had  existence  under  the  Mosaic  law :  such  as  were 
Called  by  that  name  having  bad  an  entirely  different  import.  Now  that  certain 
offerings  under  this  denomination,  related  to  //i»7i$'«,  and  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purification,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  instruments  of  tlie  ceremonial 
worship,  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted.  That  others  were  again  appointed  to 
nlieve  pertoru  from  ceremomal  incapacities,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  the  pHvi* 
lege  of  joining  in  the  services  of  jthe  temple,  is  equally  true.  But  that  there  were 
others  of  a  natUT-e  strictly  propitiatory,  and  ordained  to  avert  the  displeasure  of 
God  from  the  transgressor,  not  only  of  the  ceremonial,  but,  in  some  cases,  even 
of  the  moral  law,  will  appear  manifest  upon  a  very  slight  examination.  Tims  we 
find  it  decreed,  that  if  a  wtd  nn  and  comndt  a  treapcus  a^aintt  the  Lord^  and  Be 
tmto  his  Tteighboitr  in  that  which  va*  delivered  to  Mm  to  keep-^or  have  found  that 
vfhich  was  lost,  and  Ueth  concerning  it,  and  s weabetr  falsely,  thejij  becanse  he 
hath  sinned  in  this,  he  shall  not  only  make  restittUion  to  his  neighbour--^nt  he  shall 
bring  his  trespuss-i^ering  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  witluut  blemish  otit  of  the  flocks  ond 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atohemkht  for  him  before  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  ron- 
6XV£!T  HTM.  And  aguiu  in  a  case  of  criminal  connexion  with  a  bond-maid  who 
was  betrothed,  the  offender  is  ordered  to  bring  his  trespass-ojfering,  and  the  priest 
is  to  make  xroxiyivirr  for  him  with  the  trespaas^ffeTing,for  the  sin  which  he  haih 
done  ;  and  the  sin  which  he  hath  done  shall  be  fohoitek  Aim.  And  in  tlie  case  of 
all  offences  which  fell  not  under  the  description  of  presumpttious,  it  is  maniif»t 
from  the  slightest  insf>ection  of  the  book  oi  Leviticus,  that  the  atonement  pre- 
scribed, was  appointed  as  the  means  whereby  God  might  he projdiuitedt  or  recori' 
eiled  to  the  offender. 

Again,  as  to  the  vicarious  import  of  tlie  Mosaic  sacrifice ;  or,  in  other  words, 
its  expressing  an  acknowledgment  of  what  the  sinner  had  deserved ;  this  not 
only  seems  directly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  tlic  first  offering  in  Leviticus, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  person  who  brought  a  fi'ee-will  offering,  /te  shall  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offerings  and  it  shall  be  accsftxd  fob  him  to  make 
atonement  for  him :  but  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
appears  to  place  this  matter  beyond  doubt.  On  this  head,  ho^v<ever,  as  uot  being 
necessary  to  my  argument,  I  shall  not  at  present  enlarge. 
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2.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides,  and  especially  by  all  that  own 
the  divinity  and  satisifaction  of  Christ,  that  his  death  was  suf- 
ficient to  redeem  the  whole  world,  had  God  designed  that  it 

That  expjator}'  sacrifice  (in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  tlie  word)  was  a 
part  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  there  remains  then,  I  trust,  no  sulficient  reason  to 
deny.  That  it  existed  in  like  manner  aniong^st  the  Arabians,  In  the  time  of  Job,  , 
we  have  already  seen.  4nd  that  its  universal  pt-cvHlcnce  in  tlie.HeathcD  world, 
though  corrupted  and  disfigui*ed  by  idolatn)us  practices>  was  the  result  of  an 
original  divine  appointment,  every  candid  inquirer  will  find  little  reason  to  doubt. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  miint  be  admitted,  tliut  propitiatoiy  sacrifices  not  only 
existed  tlut>ugh  tlie  whole  Gevtiie  world,  but  had  place  under  the  law  of  Mose*. 
The  argument  theu,  which  from^fae  non-existence  of  such  sacrifices  amongst  the 
Jews,  would  deny  the  term  w!)en  applied  lo  tlte  deatli  of  Clirist,  to  indicate  such 
sacrifice,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

But,  in  fact,  they  who  deny  the  sacr.fice  of  Christ  to  be  a  real  and  proper  sa- 
crifice for  sin,  must.  If  they  are  consistent,  deny  thut  any  ntch  sacrifice  ever  did 
exist,  by  divine  appointment.  For  on  what  principle  do  tliey  deny  the  former, 
but  this  ?— that  the  sufferings  and  deatli  of  Christ,  for  the  sins  and  salvation  of 
men,  can  make  no  change  m  God :  cannot  render  him  more  ready  to  forgive, 
more  benevolent  than,  he  is  in  his  o\\ni  najtui'e;  and  consequently  can  have  no 
power  to  avert  fi'om  the  offender  the  punialkmeiH  of  his  transgression.  Now,  on 
the  same  principle,  ezery  sacrifice  for  tlie  expiation  of  sip,  must  be  impossible. 
And  this  explains  the  true  cause  why  these  persons  will  not  admit  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  clear  and  express  as  it  is,  to  sipiify  a  real  and  proper  sa- 
crifice for  sin :  and  why  they  feel  it  necessary  to  explam  away  the  equally  clear 
and  express  description  of  that  j^pecies  of  sacrifice  in  tlie  old.  Setting  out  with  a 
precoticeived  erroneous  notion  of  its  nature,  and  one  which  involves  a  manifest 
contradiction  I  tliey  bold  themselves  justified  in  rejecting  evei^  acceptation  of 
Kcripture  which  supports  it.  But,  had  they  more  accurately  examinecl  the  true 
import  of  the  term  in  scripture  use,  they  would  have  perceived  no  such  contra* 
dictior^.  nor  would  tltcy  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  refine  away  by 
strained  und  unnatural  interpretations,  the  clear  and  obvious  meaning  x)f  the  sa- 
cred text  'i  «^  v  would  have  seen,  that  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  scripture  language, 
imfdies  solelf  tlii^),  **  a  sacrifice  wisely  and  graciously  appoititeel  hy  God,  the  mo- 
Ml  governor  of  the  worid,  to  expiate  the  ^vUt  of  sin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert 
the punuhmeJit  of  it  from  tlie  offender.*'  To  ask.w^  God  should  have  appointed 
this  particular  mode,  or  in  v?uit  vtay  it  can  avert  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  to  take 
us  back  to  the  general  point  at  issue  with  the  deist,  which  has  been  already  dis« 
cQssed.  With  the  Christian,  who  admits  redemption  under  any  modification^ 
each  matters  cannot  he  subjects  of  inquiry. 

But  even  to  our  imperfect  apprehension,  some  circumstances  of  natural  con* 
nexion  and  fitness  may  be  pointeid  out.  The  whole  mav  be  considered  as  a  sensi- 
ble and  striking  representation  of  a  punislunent,  which  the  sinner  was  conscious 
he  deserved  from  God's  justice :  and  then,  on  tlie  part  oi'God,  it  becomes  a  pub-  * 
lie  declaration  of  his  hobf  dUpl^asvre  against  sin,  and  of  his  merciful  companiou 
for  the  sinner;  and  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  wlien  offered  by  or  for  him,  it 
implies  ajincere  confetthfi  ifgmU^  and  a  hearty  desii^  of  obtaining  i>are/ora.-  said 
upon  the  due  perfi>rmaiice  of  this  service,  tlie  sinner  is  pu'doned,  and  escapes  the 
penalty  of  his  transgression. 

This  we  shall  find  agreeable  to  tlie  nature  of  a  Bacrifice  for  «iii,  as  laid  dowa 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Now  is  there  any  thing  in  this  degniding  to  the  honour 
of  God ;  or  in  the  smallest  dej^e  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  natural  rea- 
son ?  And  in  this  view,  what  is  there  in  tlie  death  of  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  fi>r  the 
sins  of  mankind,  that  may  not  in  a  cc)*tain  degree,  be  embraced  bv  our  natural 
notions  r  For  according  to  the  explanation  just  given,  is  it  not  a  declaration  to 
the  whole  world,  of  the  greatness  of  their  sins ;  aiid  of  the  proportionate  mercy 
and  compassion  of  God,  who  had  oidained  tiiis  method,  whereby,  in  a  mannoi 
consistent  with  his  attribotesL  hia  fallen  creatures  might  be  again  taken  into  hu\ 
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should  be  a  price  for  them,  which  is  the  result  of  the  infinite 
value  of  it ;  therefore, 

4.  The  main  question  before  Us  is,  whether  God.  designed 

favour,  on  their  inukiiiff  themselves  parties  in  this  great  sacrifice :  that  is,  on 
their  complying  with  those  conditions,  which,  on  the  i^eccived  notion  of  sacrifice, 
wootd  render  them  parties  in  this  5  namely,  an  adtx][uate  conviction  of  gtult,  a 
proportionate  sense  of  God's  love,  ?nd  a  firm  deteimination,  wiili  an  humble 
faith  in  the  sufRc.enrv  of  this  wicriiics,  to  endeavour  after  a  life  of  amendment 
and  obedience  ?  Thus  much  talis  within  the  reach  of  our  comprehension  on  this 
mysterious  subject.  Whether  in  th6  expanded  range  of  God's  l^ral  govern- 
ment, some  other  end  may  not  be  held  in  view,^  the  death  of  Jiis  only  begotten 
Son,  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire ;  nor  does  it  ia  any  dejrree  concern  us :  what  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  it  is  alone  our  duty  to  believe. 

One  reniv'U'kable  circumstance  indeed  there  is,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
diflPers  from  all  those  aacnric{*s  which  were  offered  under  the  law.  Our  blessed 
Lord  was  not  only  the  Svb^tet  of  the  offering,  but  the  Priest  who  offered  it. 
Therefore  he  has  become  not  orly  a  sacnf  ce,  but  an  intercessor;  bis  interces- 
sion being  fotinil-d  wpon  this  voluntary  net  of  benevolence,  by  which  he  tiered 
himself  witiumt  spot  to  God  We  »rtf  noi  only  then  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  for- 
given ;  bnt  in  vu*riie  ottl-.e  wtercestnon  admitted  to  fiivour  and  grace.  And  thus 
the  scriptuir  not:,  n  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  i!icludes  every  advantage,  which 
the  advocates  f  .r  the  pure  mtercessiona  seek  from  their  scheme  of  redemption. 
But  it  also  cont.ins  others,  whicii  they  necessarily  lose  by  the  rejection  ot  that 
notion.  It  cont.»inj  the  p^cn'  advantage  of  impressing  mankmd  with  a  dite  sense 
ot  thei"  gu'.lt,  by  con -polling  a  co!r»parison  with  the  imracnsitvof  the  sacrifice 
marie  to  vecl'-enj  Iheni  from  its  eflec?s.  It  contains  that,  ins&ort,  whicii  is  the 
soul  and  substance  of  all  Christian  virtiie — Humilitt.  And  the  fiict  id  plainly 
tfis,  that  in  e^ery  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  atonement,  we 
find  fet^.ngs  of  a  descr'ipt-on  opposite  to  this  evangelic  quality,  more  or  less  to  pre- 
vail :  we  find  a  fondness  for  the  opinion  of  man's  own  sufficiency,  and  an  unwil- 
lingness to  submit  with  devout  and  implict  reverence,  to  the  sacred  word  of 
rev-lation.—  ■ 

In  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  has  been  usually  adopted  on  this  subject,  one 
prevailing  error  deKerr-cs  to  be  noticed.  The  nature  of  sacrifice,  as  generally 
practised  and  undei*stood,  antecedent  to  Uic  time  of  Christ,  has  been  first  exami- 
ned ;  find  fVom  that,  as  a  ground  of  explanation,  the  notion'  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
has  been  derived :  whereas,  in  fact  by  tfdt,  all  former  sacrifices  are  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  and  in  reference  to  U  only,  can  they  be  understood.  From  an  error  so 
fundamental,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  greatest  perplexities  should  have  arisen 
concerning  the  nature  of  sacinfice  in  general ;  and  that  they  should  ultimately 
fall  with  cumulative  confusion  on  the  nature  of  that  particular  sacrifice,  to  the 
investigation  of  wfiich  fanciful  and  mistaken  theories  had  been  assumed  as 
guides.  Thus,  whilst  some  have  presumptuously  attributed  the  early  and  uni- 
versal practi^^  of  sacrifice,  to  an  irrational  and  superstitious  tear  of  an  imagined 
sanguinary  divinity ;  and  have  been  led  in  defiance  of  the  express  language  of 
rCT'elation,  lo  reject  and  ridicule  tlie  notion  of  Sacrifice,  as  originating  only  hi 
the  grossness  of  superstition :  others,  not  equally  destitute  of  reverence  for  the 
sacred  word,  and  consequently  not  treating  this  solemn  rite  wiUi  equal  disre- 
spect, have  yet  ascribed  its  origii;  to  human  invention ;  and  have  thereby  been 
compelled  to.account  for  the  divine  institution  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  as  a  mere 
accommodation  to  prevailing  practice ;  and  consequently  to  admit,  even  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  itself  to  have  grown  out  of,  and  been  adapted  to,  this  creature 
of  human  excogitation. 

Of  thjs  latter  class,  the  theories,  as  might  be  expected,  are  various.  In  one, 
sacrifices  are  represented  in  the  lij^ht  offfi/h,  intended  to  smith  atid  appease  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  like  manner  as  they  are  found  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  men : 
in  another,  they  are  considered  as  federal  rites,  a  kind  of  eating  and  drinking  with 
Godt  as  it  wero  at  his  tahle^  and  theix:li)'  implying  the  being  restored  to  a  stato 
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die  salvation  of  all  mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ,  dr  whether 
he  accepted  it  a$  a  price  of  redemption  for  all,  so  that  it  might 
be  said  that  he  redeemed  some  who  shall  not  be  saved  by  him  i 

of*  friendship  with  hiiDy  by  repentance  and  confeasion  of  sins ;  m  a  tiiuxi,  iiiey  are 
described  as  btit  tymboUcaL  actioMy  or  a  more  expressive  language,  denoting  the 
l^ratitude  of  the  otfert* r,  in  such  as  are  euchuristical ;  and  in  those  that  are  expia- 
tory, the  acknowledgment  of,  and  contrition  for  sin  strongly  expre9s>ed  by^tlie 
death  of  the  animal,  representing  that  death  which  the  ofierer  coniessed  to  be 
his  own  desert 

To  these  different  hypotheses,  which  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  claim 
irespectiTely  the  names  of  Speticer,  J^ketf  and  fVarburtorif  it  nia\  g^TtcraU^  be  ro* 
piled,  that  Xhitfact  of  Abel's  sacrifice  seems  inconsi&ient  with  them  all :  with  the 
nrst,  inaismuch  as  it  must  have  been  antecedent  to  those  distinctions  of  property^ 
on  whicti  atone  experience  ol' the  effects  of  gifts  upon  men  could  have  been  found- 
ed: with  the  second,  inasmuch  as  it  took  place  several  ages  prior  to  that  period^ 
at  which  both  the  words  of  scripture,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  commenta- 
tors have  fixed  the  permission  of  animal  food  to  man :  vrith  the  third,  inasmuch 
as  the  hmguage,  which  scripture  expressly  states  to  have  been  derived  to  oup 
first  parents  from  divine  instruction,  cannot  be  supposed  so  defective  in  those 
terms  that  related  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Abel  to  call  in  the  aid  of  actions,  to  express  the  sentiment  oi  gratitude  or  sor- 
I'ow ;  and  still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  would  have  resorted  to  tliat  apcde$  of  ac* 
tion,  which  in  the  e^-e  of  reason,  must  have  appeared  displeasing  to  God,  the 
slaughter  of  an  unoffending  animal. 

To  urge  these  topics  of  objection  in  tlieir  full  force,  against  the  several  theor 
rles  I  have  mentioned,  would  lead  to  a  discu3sion  far  exceeding  the  due  lunits  of 
91  discourse  from  this  place.  1  therefore  dismiss  thum  fur  tlie  present.  Nor  shall 
I,  in  refutation  of  the  general  idea  of  the  human  invention  ot  sacrifice,  enlarge 
upo(i  the  tmiversaUttf  of  the  practice ;  the  tamaiesa  of  the  notion  of  its  efficacy, 
pervading  nations  and  ages  the  most  remote;  and  the  wtreatonileneM  of  suppo- 
sing any  natural  connexion  between  the  slaying  of  an  animal,  and  tlie  receiving 
pardon  for  the  violation  of  God*s  laws, — ^ail  of  which  appear  decisive  against 
tliat  idea.  But,  as  both  the  general  idea  and  the  particular  theories  which  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  it  the  nature  and  origin  of  sacrifice,  have  been  caused 
by  a  departing  from  the  true  and  only  source  of  knowledge ;  let  us  return  to  that 
Mcred  fountain,  and  whilst  we  endeavour  to  establish  the  genuine  scripture 
notion  of  sacrifice,  at  the  same  time  provide  the  best  refutation  of  every  other. 

It  requires  but  little  acquaintance  with  scripture  to  know  that  the  lesson 
which  it  every  where  inculcates,  is,  that  man  by  disobedience  had  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  his  Maker ;  that  to  be  i:econciled  to  his  favour,  and  restored 
to  the  means  of  acceptable  obedience,  a  Redeemer  was  appointed,  and  that  this 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  to  procure  for  repentant  sinoei-s  forgivene^  and  ac- 
ceptance. This  surrender  of  life  has  been  called  by  the  sacred  writen  a  sacri- 
fice; and  the  end  attained  by  it,  expiation  or  atonement.  With  such  as  have  been 
desirous  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  mere  moral  8}'8tem,  it  has  been  a  favourite 
object  to  represent  this  sacrifice  as  entirely  figurative  founded  only  in  idlusioii 
and  similitude  to  the  sacrifices  of -the  law;  whereas,  tlut  this  is  spoken  of  by 
the  saci'ed  writers,  as  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice,  to  which  those  under  the  law 
bore  respect  but  as  types  or  shadows,  is  evident  froiti  various  passages  of  holy 
writ,  but  more  particularly  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  the  law  having  a  shadovf  of  good  thinga  to  come,  can  never  -with 
thone  sacrifices  -which  they  offered  year  by  year  conttnxtally,  make  the  comera  ttierem 
tLTito  perfect; — but  thia  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  aacrifice  for  omSyfor  ever  aat 
demon  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God.  And  again,  when  the  writer  of  this  epistle  speaka 
of  the  high-priest  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice, 
be  asserts,  that  tUa  vaa  a  figure  for  the  time  then  preaent,  in  -whieh  vere  offered 
both  gifia  and  aacrificea^  that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  aervice  perfect  /  but 
CWsC  being  come,  an  higkprient  of  goodtfdnga  to  come;  net  i^  the  bUod ^f  g^eia. 
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This  U  affirmed  by  many,  who  mamtain  universal  redemptioiiy 
vhich  we  must  take  leave  to  deny.  And  they  farther  add,  as 
an  explication  hereof,  that  Christ  died  that  he  might  put  all 


and  cahta,  Intt  by  hU  owfi  blood,  he  entered  once  into  the  ho!^  place^  havuaff 
ttenuU  redemption  for  im  /for,  he  adds,  iftfte  bUt9d  ofbulle  and  of  goat* 
#0  t}ie  pterifying  ofthefieah^  harm  much  more  shall  the  bhod  of  Chrttt,  vHq  thrimg-k 
the  eternal  Spiritf  offered  himself  vdthotu  spot  to  Ood^  purge  your  conscience  fntm, 
iieadroorko  to  serve  the  Hvmg  God?  It  must  be  unnecesaaiy  to  detail  more  ef 
the  numerous  passaged  which 'go  to  prove  that  tlie  sacrifice  of  Chnst 
aad  elective  sacrifice,  whilst  those  of  the  law  were  but  faint 
Ad  inadequate  copies,  intended  iuvUs  introduction. 

Now,  if  the  sacrifices  of  the  Ijm  appear  to  have  been  but  preparatioiis  for 
one  gKAt  sacrifice,  we  are  naturally  kd  to  consider  whether  the  same  maty 
be  asserted  of  sacrifice  from  the  begmning:  and  Whether  we  iire  not  wsrraoited 
by  scripture,  m  pronouncing  the  entire  rite  to  have  been  ordained  hy  God,  as  A 
type  of  that  o!fs  SAcamcB,  m  which  all  others  vere  to  have  their  coosummatioB. 

That  iJie  institution  was  of  divine  ordinance,  may,  in  tlie  first  instance,  be  ~^ 
flonably  inferred  from  the  strong  and  sensible  attestation  of  the  divine 
of  sacrifice  in  the  case  ol*  Abel,  again  in  that  of  Noah,  afterwards  in  that  of 
ham,  and  also  from  the  systematic  establialiment  of  it  by  the  same  dirine  autbo- 
rity,  in  the  dispensation  of  Moses.  And  wliether  we  consider  the  book  of  Job  a» 
the  production  of  Moses ;  or  of  that  pious  worshipper  of  the  tnic  C»ad, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whose  name  it  bears ;  or  of  some  other  _ 
lived  a  short  time  after,  and  composed  it  from  tlie  materials  left  by  Job 
the  representation  theit^  made  of  God,  as  prescribmg  sacrifices  to  the  friends  dT 
Job,  in  every  supposition  exhibits  a  strong  authority,  and  of  high  antiquity, 
this  question. 

These  fisw  facts,  which  I  have  stated,  unaided  by  any  cpmment,  and 
ing  altogether  from  the  arguments  which  embairass  the  contrvy  b^pothesii^ 
ai^  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  might  perhaps  be  aufiicient  to  satisfy  sn ' 
quiring  and  candid'  mind,  that  sacrifice  must  have  had  its  origin  in  iuvtvb 
STiTUTioN.  Out  if  in  addition,  this  lite,  as  practised  in  the  earliest  ages,  si 
be  found  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  confessedly  of  divine  ^jpoint- 
ment ;  little  doubt  can  reasonably  remain  on  this  head.  Let  us  then  exaauae 
Biore  particularly  the  circumstance  of  the  first  sacrifice  ofiPered  up  By  AbcL 

It  is  clear  frorn  tlie  words  of  scnpture,  that  both  Gain  and  Aoel  made  obit- 
^ns  to  the  I^ord.  It  is  clear  also,  notwithstanding  the  well  known  fiinciful  mtcfw 
pretation  of  an  eminent  commentator,  that  Abers  was  an  animal  sacrifice.  II  is 
no  less  clear,  that  Abel's  was  accepted,  whilst  that  of  Cain  was  rejected.  Mow 
Wlwt  could  have  occasioned  the  distinction }  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  of  his  universal  dominion,  was  no  less  strong  in  tlie  ofierins  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  Cain,  than  in  that  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  by  AM: 
the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  gift  must  have  been  the  same  in  each,  each  giving'  of 
the  best  that  he  possessed ;  the  expression  of  g^titude,  equally  significant  and 
fiorcible  in  both.  How  then  is  the  difference  to  be  explained  ?  If  we  look  to  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  he  informs  us,  that  the  ground  on  which  Abel's  obUtioci 
Was  preferred  to  that  of  Cain,  was,  that  Abel'Dnered  his  m  faith  g  and  the  cnte- 
lion  of  this  faith  also  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  «n»- 
mal  sacrifice.  The  words  are  remarkable— j%/ai«A  ^hel  offered  tmto  Godu  wmt 
sxcellent  sacrifice  than  Cam,  by  lohich  he  obtained  vdtness  that  he  •was  righieouSf 
Qod  testifying  of  his  gifts.  The  words  here  translated,  a  more  excellent  sueti/Utf 
are  in  an  early  version  rendered  a  much  more  sacrijice,  which  phrase,  though  na- 
cottth  in  form,  adequately  conveys  the  original.  The  meaning  then  is,  tSst  by 
fiiith  Abel  ofl^red  that  which  was  much  more  of  tlie  true  nature  of  sacrifice  than 
Vhat  had  been  ofiered  bv  Cain.  Abel  consequently  was  diKCted  by  faith,  and 
Hiis  faith  was  manifested  in  the  nature  of  his  offering.  What  then  are  we  to  is- 
fbr?— Witliout  some  revelation  granted,  some  assurance  held  out  as  the  object 
Qf  fiuthy  Abd  could  not  have  cwrciscd  this  virtue :  wwl  withoat  some  pcculitr 
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teen  mto  a  salvable  state,  or  procure  a  possibility  of  salvation 
for  them  ;  so  that  many  might  obtain  it,  by  a  right  improve* 
ment  of  his  death,  who  shall  fall  short  of  it ;  and  sdso  that  it 


mode  of  sacrifice  enjoined,  he  coidd  not  have  exempli&^  his  faith  bv  an  appro* 
prmte  ofTermg.  Tlie  offering  made,  we  have  already  seen,  waa  that  or  an  animal. 
SjcX  us  consi£r  whetlier  this  could  have  a  connexion  with  any  divine  aaauranoe 
oommuiiicaied  at  that  early  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  promise  made  to  our  first  parents,  conveyed  an  mtimap 
^ton  of  fiome  future  deliverer,  who  should  overcome  the  tempter  that  had  drawn 
man  from  his  innocenee,  and  remove  those  evils  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  fall.  This  assurance,  without  which,  or  some  other  ground  of  hope,  it  seems 
difficult  to  ooQceive  bow  the  principle  of  religion  could  have  had  place  amonjg 
'  men,  becune  to  our  first  parents  the  ft.  and  object  of  faith.  To  perpetuate  this 
funtlumental  article  of  religious  belief  among  #ie  descendants  of  Adam,  some 
striking  memorial  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  promised  deliverance,  would 
naturafi^  be  appointed.  And  if  we  admit  that  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  the 
death  ot  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  was  determined  from  the  beginning ;  that 
isy  if  we  admit  that  when  God  had  oidained  the  deliverance  of  man,  he  hod  or- 
dained the  me^ns :  if  we  admit  that  Christ  was  the  Liamb  tlain/rom  thefiundth 
Hon  of  the  -world;  what  memorial  could  be  devised  more  q)posiie  than  that  of 
animal  sacrifice  P— esemphfymg,  by  the  slaying  of  the  victim,  the  death  which 
had  been  denounced  a^nst  man's  disobedience  >~thus  exhibiting  the  awful 
lesson  of  that  drath  which  was  the  wages  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  represent* 
ing  that  death  which  was  actually  to  be  undergune  by  tlie  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind >— and  hereby  connecting  in  one  view,  tlie  two  great  cardinal  events  in  the 
history  of  man,  the  vaxl,  and  the  aicovsaT :  the  death  denounced  against  sin^ 
and  the  death  appointed  for  tliat  Holy  One  who  was  to  lay  down  his  life  to  deli- 
ver naan  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  seems 
then  to  have  been  peculiarly 'significant,  as  containing  all  the  elements  of  reli- 
gious knowledge :  and  the  adoption  of  this  rite,  with  sincere  and  pious  fixlingsy 
would  at  the  same  time  implv  an  humble  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  offer- 
er; a  confession  that  death  wKich  was  inflicted  on  the  victim,  was  the  desert  of 
of  those  sins  which  had  arisen  from  man's  transgression ;  and  a  full  reliance 
upon  the  promises  of  deliverance,  joined  to  an  acquiesceiKe  in  the  means  ap- 
pointed for  its  accomplishment.  . 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  there  is  nothing  improbable  even  in  the  sup- 
position that  that  part  of  thesi^ification  of  the  rite  wliich  related  to  the  sacrl- 
flce  of  Christ,  might  have  been  m  some  degree  made  known  from  the  beginning. 
But  not  to  conteml  for  this,  (scripture  having  furnished  no  express  foundation 
for  the  assumption,}  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith  is  equally  preserved,  on  the 
idea  that  ammal  sacrifice  was  enjoined  in  the  |peneral  as  the  religious  sign  of 
fidth  in  the  promise  of  redemption,  witliout  any  mtlroation  of  the  way  in  which  it 
became  a  sign.  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  we  shall  find  but  little  difficulty 
in  determining  on  what  mund  it  was  that  Abers  offering  was  accepted,  whilst 
that  of  Cain  was  rejected.  Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  tlie  promise  of  God,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  command,  offered  that  sacrifice  which  had  been  enjoined  as  the 
religious  expression  of  his  fiuth;  whilst  Cain,  disregarding  the  gracious  assuran- 
ces that  haa  been  votichsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  the  prescribed 
mode  of  manifesting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  appearing  to  hU  reaton  to  possess 
any  efficacy  or  natimd  fitness,  uioi^t  he  had  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of 
hb  duty  in  acknowlednng  the  general  superintendance  of  God,  and  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  by  presenting  some  of  those  good 
things  which  he  hereby  confessed  to  have  been  derived  from  his  bounty.  In 
short,  Cain,  the  first4x>m  of  the  fall,  exhibits  tlie'first  fruits  of  his  parents^  dis- 
obedience, in  the  arrogance  and  self-sufficienoy  of  reason,  rejecting  the  aids  of 
levelatioo,  because  th^  fell  not  "within  ii$  apprehension  of  right.  He  takes  the 
4ntphicemtbe9iiliilsQCdeinii9«nddispii^inhi9  proud  rejection  of  the  or- 
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is  in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  ends  thereof,  and  so  render 
it  ineffectual.  This  we  judge  not  only  to  be  an  error,  but  such  as 
is  highly  dero^tory  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  which  we  shall  en- 


dinance  of  sacrifice,  tlie  same  spirit,  which,  in  later  days,  has  actuated  his  en^ 
lightened  foUo\vei*s,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

This  view  of  the  subject  receives  strength,  from  tlie  terms  of  expostulation  in 
which  God  addresses  Ca  n,  on  his  expressiitg  resentment  at  the  rejection  of  hit 
offering,  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's.  The  wordb  m  the  present  version  ai-e, 
if  thou  doett  tvell,  9halt  thou  not  he  accepted? — and  if  thou  doe»t  not  toell^  nti  lieth 
at  the  dtfor^— which  words,  as  they  stund  connected  in  the  conrext,  supply  uo  very 
eatisCactory  meaning,  and  have  long  served  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  commen* 
tators  to  but  httle  purpose.  But  if  the  word,  which  is  here  translated  sis,  be 
rendered,  as  we  find  it  in  a  g^at  variety  of  passages  in  the  Oid  Tt-siament,  a  six 
OFFEBtNG,  the  reading  of  the  passage  then  becomes, J/*  thou  doest  roeU,  ehait  thou 
not  he  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  do^st  not  veil,  a  ein  offering  lieth  even  at  t/te  door. 
The  connexion  is  thus  tendered  evident.  Ood  rebukx^s  Ciin  for  not  conforming 
tp  that  species  of  sacrifice  which  had  been  offered  by  Abel.  He  refers  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  known  injunction ;  and  hereby  points  out  the  ground  of  distmction 
in  his  treatment  of  him,  and  his  brother:  and  thus,  in  direct  terms,  enforces  the 
observance  of  animal  sacrifice, 

As  that  part  of  my  genend  position,  which  pronounces  sacrifice  to  have  been 
of  divine  iiiatitution^  receives  support  from  tlie  passage  just  recited ;  ho  to  that 
part  of  it  which  maintains  tliat  this  nte  bore  an  aspect  to  the  sacrifce  of  Chrietf 
additional  evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the  writer  to  die  He- 
brews, inasmuch  as  he 'places  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  m  dii'ect  comparison 
with  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  he  style*?  pre-eminently  the  blood  of  aprinkiing- 
and  represents  both  as  9peaking  good  things^  in  difieit^nt  degrees.  What  tncn  is 
the  result  of  the  foi^g^'mg  reflections } — The  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  an  animal  sa- 
crifice. This  sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  ground  of  this  acceptance  was  the 
faith  in  which  it  was  offered.  Scripture  assigns  no  other  object  of  this  faith  but 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer :  and  of  this  faiili,  tlie  offering  of  an  animal  in  sacri« 
fice,  appears  to  have  been  tlie  legitimate,  and  consequently  the  instituted,  ex- 
pression. The  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  then,  was  coeval  with  Uie  fall,  and 
had  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  redemption.  But  as  it  had  also  an  imme- 
diate and  most  apposite  application  to  that  importatit  event  in  the  condition  of 
man,  which,  as  being  the  occasion  of,  was  essentially  connected  with  the  work 
of  redemption,  that  likewise  we  have  reason  to  think  was  included  in  its  signifi- 
cation. And  thus,  upon  the  whole,  sac&ipics  appears  to  have  been  ordaineci  ao  a 
ttanding  memorial  of  the  death  introduced  by  sin,  and  of  that  death  vhich  loao  to  be 
mtffered  by  the  Redeemer. 

We  iiccordingty  find  this  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  continue  until  the  giv- 
ing of  the  hiw.  Na  other  offering  than  that  of  an  animal  being  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture down  to  this  period,  except  in  tlie  case  of  Cain,  and  that  we  have  seen  was 
rejected.  The  sacrifices  of  Noah  and  of  Abraham  are  stated  to  have  been  burnt- 
onerings.  Of  the  same  kind  also  were  the  sin-offerings  ^jresented  bv  Job,  he  be- 
ing said  to  have  ofiered  burnt^offerings  according  to  the  number  of  liis  sons,  lest 
some  of  them  might  luive  emnedin  their  heartf.  But  when  we  come  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  lav,  we  find  ihc  connexion  between  animal  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment, or  reconciliation  with  G oil,  clearly  and  distinctly  announced.  It  is  liere 
declared  that  sacrifices  for  sin  should,  on  confiirming  to  certain  prescribed  modes 
of  oblation,  be  accepted  as  the  means  of  deliverance  from  the  penal  consequences 
of  transgression.  And  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  animal  sacrifice, 
we  find  this  remarkable  declaration,— rAe  life  ofthefleth  isin  the  blood,  and  I/iave 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  atonement  for  tike  ooul:  in  reference  to  which 
words,  the  sacred  writer  formally  pronounces,  thai  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
ii  no  retniesion.  Now  in  what  conceivable  light  can  we  view  this  institution,  but 
m  relation  to  that  great  sacrifice  which  wot  to  make  atonement  for  sins :  to  that 
blood  of  tprinkUngf  which  was  to  9peak  better  things  than  that  ofAbe\  or  that 
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deavour  to  make  appear,  and  to  establish  the  contrary  doctrine, 
namely,  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  salvation  for  none  but 
thos4^  who  shall  obtain  it*  This  may  be  proved, 

of  the  law.  The  tow  itself  is  said  to  have  hud  respect  solely  unto  him.  To  what 
else  c&n  the  principal  institution  of  tlie  law  refer  ? — an  institution  too,  which  un- 
lessi  so  referred  appears  utterly  unmeuning.  The  offering-  up  an  animal  cannot  be 
imagined  to  have  had  iiny  intrinsic  eilicacy  in  procuring  pardon  for  tlie  trans- 
gression of  the  offerer.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  have  possessed 
no  virtue,  whereby  to  cleanse  him  from  liis  oflences.  Still  less  intelligible  is  the 
application  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  purifying  of  the  parts  of  the  tiibernacle, 
and  tlie  appuraiUsi  of  the  ceremonial  wors>lup.  All  this  can  clearly  have  had  no 
othet*  than  an  instituted  meaning;  and  can  be  understood  only  as  in  reference  to 
some  blood-^hedding,  which  in  an  eminent  degree  possessed  the  power  of  puri- 
fying from  p«^iUution.  In  short,  iidmit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  held  in  view  in 
the  institutions  of  the  law,  and  eve^j' part  is  plain  and  intelligible;  reject  that 
notion,  and  every  tlieory  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  explain  the  natiuc 
of  the  ceremonial  worsl'iip,  becomes  trifling  and  inconsistent. 

Granting  then  the  case  uf  tlie  Mosaic  sacrifice  and  that  of  Abel's  to  be  the 
same;  neither  of  them  in  itself  efficacious ;  both  instituted  by  God;  and  both  in- 
stituted m  reference  to  that  true  and  efficient  sacrifice,  which  was  one  day  to  be 
offered :  the  rite,  as  practised  betbre  the  time  of  Christ,  may  justly  be  considered 
as  a  6ACRAM£3VTAL  MKT^ouiAL,  ahovftng  forth  the  Lord*B  death  until  he  came  i  and 
when  accompanied  with  a  due  faitli  i\\  the  promises  jnade  to  tJie  early  believers, 
may  reasonable  be  judged  to  have  been  equally  acceptable  with  that  sacramental 
tneraorial,  which  bus  been  enjoined  by  our  Lord  himself  to  bis  followers,  for  the 
9hoxoing  forth  hit  death  wUil  hit  comitig  again.  And  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
•  this  very  analogy  seems  to  be  intimated  by  our  Lord,  in  the  language  used  by 
him  at  th6  institution  of  that  solemn  Clirjstian  rite.  For  in  spealcing  of  his  own 
blood,  he  calls  it,  in  direct  refei'cnce  to  the  blood  wherewith  Moses  established 
and  sanctified  the  first  covenant,  the  blood  of  the  kew  cvoenant^  vhich  vku  ohedfor 
the  remiseion  ofsino.-  thus  plainly  marking  oat  the  similitud^n  the  natui^e  and 
objects  of  the  two  covenants,  at  the  moment  that  he  was  pirescribing  the  great 
sacramental  commemoration  of  his  o'^ni  sacrifice. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  history  of  scripture  sacrifice  becomes  con- 
sistent throup^hout.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  down  to 
the  giving  or  the  law,  record  and  exemplify  those  momentous  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,— the  death  ihcun*ed  by  sin,  and  that  inflicted  on  our  Redeemer. 
Wheji  length  of  time,  and  mistaken  notions  of  religion  leading  to  idolatry  and 
ever)'  perversion  of  the  religious  principle,  had  so  far  clouded  and  obscured  this 
expressive  act,  of  primeval  worahip,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  considered  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  that  reference  in  which  its  true  value  consisted :  when 
the  mere  rite  remained,  without  any  remembrance  of  the  promises,  and  conse- 
quently unaccompanied  bv  that  faith  in  their  fulfilment,  which  was  to  render  it 
:in  acceptable  service :  when  the  nations,  deifying  every  passion  of  tlie  human 
heart,  and  erecting  altars  to  every  vice,  poured  forth  tne  blood  of  the  victim, 
but  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  or  satiate  the  vengeance  of  each  offended  deity : 
when  with  the  recollection  of  the  true  God,  all  knowledge  of  the  tnie  worship 
was  effaced  from  the  minds  of  men :  and  when  joined  to  the  absurdity  of  the  sa- 
crificial rites,  their  cruelty,  devoting  to  the  malignity  of  innumerable  sanguinary 
gods  endless  mtiHitudes  of  human  victims,  demanded  the  divine  interference ; 
then  we  see  a  people  peculiarly  selected,  to  whom,  by  express  revelation,  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  one  God  is  restoi*ed,  and  the  species  of  worship  ordained  by 
him  from  the  beginning,  particularly  enjoined.  The  principal  part  of  the  Jewisft 
scn'ice,  we  accordingly  find  to  consist  of  sacrifice ;  to  which  the  virtue  of  expia- 
tion and  atonement  is  expressly  annexed :  and  in  tlie  manner  of  it,  the  particulars 
appear  so  minutely  set  forth,  that  when  the  object  of  the  whole  law  should  be 
brought  to  liglit,  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to  its  intended  application.  The 
Jewish  sacri&:es  therefore  seem  to  have  been  designed^  as  those  from  the  begm- 
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!•  From  those  distinguishing  characters  that  accompany  kvl- 
^vatioiK  which  are  given  to  those  for  whom  he  died, 

1.  They  are  called  his  sheep^  in  John  x.  It.  /  am  the  good 
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nin^  had  been,  to  prefig'ure  that  vne^  which  was  to  in;ikc-  utonemeut  for  all  maa* 
kiiid.  And  as  in  this  all  were  to  receive  their  consummation,  »o  vitk  this  they  uU 
conclude :  and  the  institution  closes  with  the  completion  of  its  objecl.  But,  as 
the  gross  perversions,  which  had  pervaded  the  Gentile  world,  had  reached  like* 
wise  to  the  chosen  people;  and  as  the  temptations  to  idolatry,  wli:ch  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides,  were  so  powerful  as  perpetuallv  to  endan^r  tiieir  adherence 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  we  find  the  ceremonial  service  adapted  to  their  car- 
nal habits.  And  since  tlic  law  itself,  with  its  accompanying  sanctions,  seems  to 
have  been  principally  temporal;  ao  the  worship  it  enjoins  is  fi>und  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part,  rather  a  public  and  solemn  declaration  of  alltgiance  to  the  true 
God  in  opposition  to  the  Gentile  idolatnes,  than  a  pure  and  spiritual  obedience 
in  moral  and  religious  matters,  which  was  reaerved  for  tliat  moi'e  perfect  system, 
^pointed  to  succeed,  in  due  time,  when  the  state  of  mankind  would  permit. 

That  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  should  theretbfe  have  chiefly  operated  to  the 
almnsing  from  external  impurities,  and  to  the  rendering  persons  or  things  fit  to 
approich  God  in  the  exercises  of  the  ceremonial  worslup ;  whilst  at  the  Sitme 
tune  they  were  designed  to  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  was  purely 
spiritual,  and  possessed  the  transcendant  virtue  of  atonmg  for  all  moral  poUu-  > 
tion,  involves  in  it  no  inconsistency  whatever,  since  in  this  the  true  proportion  of 
the  entire  dispensations  is  preserved.  And  to  this  point,  it  is  particularly  necea-  , 
sary  that  our  attention  should  be  directed,  in  the  examination  of  the  present  sub- 
ject ;  as  upon  the  apparent  dUpropoi^on  in  the  objects  and  efiects  or  sacrifice  in 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  schemes,  the  principal  objections  against  their  inten- 
ded correspondence  have  been  founded.  ^ 

Tlie  sacrifices  of  the  law  then  being  preparatory  to  that  of  Christ ;  the  Jaw  it- 
«lf  being  biU  a  tcfioolmaater  to  bring  U9  to  Christ  s  t^e  saci^d  writers  in  the  J^ct» 
Testament^  naturally  adopt  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  ceremonial  service,  and  by 
their  refei-ence  to^the  use  of  them  as  employed  under  the  law,  clearly  point  out 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  understood  in  their  application  under  the  gos- 
pel. In  examining,  tlien,  tlie  meaning  of  such  terms,  when  they  occur  In  tite 
JWw  Testament^  we  are  clearly  directed  to  the  explanation  that  is  circumstan- 
tially given  of  them  In  the  Old^  Thus,  when  we  find  the  virtue  of  atonement  at- 
tributed to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  it  had  been  to  those  under 
the  law;  by  attending  to  the  representation  so  minutely  given  of  it  in  the  latter, 
we  are  enwled  to  comprehend  its  true  import  in  the  former. 

Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  one  which  seems  most  exactly  to 
illustrate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  which  is  expressly  compared  with  it  by  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  which  was  offered  for  the  whole  assembly  on  the 
loleiim  anniversary  of  expiation.  The  circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  whereby 
atonement  was  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  s^m  so  stri- 
kmgl^  significant,  that  they  deserve  a  partictUar  detail.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock  tna  a  goat 
as  sin-ofterings,  the  one  for  himself^  and  the  other  for  the  people :  And  having 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  these  in  due  form  before  tlie  mercy-seat,  to  lead  fortli  a 
second  goat,  denominated  Uie  scape-goat ;  and  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  put  them  t4p9n  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal,  thus  beariDg 
the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness ;  in  this  manner  expressing  by  an 
action,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  atonement,  which  it  is  mrectly 
affirmed  was  to  be  eflected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin-offering,  consisted  in  re- 
moving from  the  people  their  iniquities  by  this  symbolical  translation  to  Utt  ani- 
mal. For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ceremony  of  the  acape-goat  is  not  a  dM- 
tinet  one :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and  is  evidently  the  concluding  part 
and  symbolical  consummation  of  the  sin-offering.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  ini- 
quitjet  of  the  people  tipon  the  head  of  the  »;^ape-goat,  and  the-  bearing  them 
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Shepherd^  the  good  Shepherd  ffiveth  his  fife  for  the  sheep*  This 
metaphor  must  certainly  imply,  that  they,  ior  whom  Christ 
died,  are  distinguished  (rom  the  worid,  as  the  objects  of  his 
immediate  care,  and  special  gracious  prov^idence ;  But,  besides 
thiS)  there  are  several  things  in  the  context,  which  contain  a 
farther  description  of  these  sheep,  for  whom  he  laid  down  his 
life,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  whole  world :  I'hus  it  is 
said,  in  ven  14.  /  Jknow  my  sheep^^  and  am  kncnum  of  them,  that 
is,  with  a  knowledge  of  affection,  as  the  word  knowledge  is  of- 
ten used  in  scripture,  when  applied  to  Christ,  or  his  people* 
Aj^in,  these  sheep  are  farther  described,  as  those  who^  shall 
certainly  obtain  salvation ;  as  our  Saviour  says  concerning  them, 
in  ver.  27,  28i  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  folUyw  me;  and  I  give  wito  them  eternal  life,   and  t/ietf 


away  to  the  wilderness,  manifestly  imply  that  the  atgnement  effected  by  the  sa« 
crifice  of  the  Sin-offering,  consisted  in  the  transfer  and  consequent  removal  of 
those  iniquiUes.'  What  then  are  we  taught  to  inter  from  thii  ceremony  ?— That 
as  th6  atonement  under  the  law,  or  expiation  of  the  legal  transgressions,  waB  re^ 
presented  as  a  translation  of  those  transgressions,  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  in  which 
the  animal  was  slain,  and  the  people  thereby  cleansed  from  tlieir  legal  impuri* 
ties,  and  released  from  the  penalties  which  had  been  Incurred ;  so  the  great  atone^ 
tnent  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  to  be  effected  by  thesacrifice  of  Christ,  under* 
g'oing  for  the  restoration  of  men  ti>  the  favoiur  of  God,  that  death  which  had  been 
denounced  against  sin ;  and  which  he  suffered  in  like  mangier  as  if  the  sins  of 
inen  had  been  actually  transferred  to  him,  as  tliose  of  the  congregpation  had  be^i 
iffmb%Hcdl}y  transfeiTcd  to  the  sin-offering  of  the  people. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  atonement  effected  by  Christ's  sacrifice^ 
'receives  the  fullest  confirmation  from  eyery  part  of  both  the  Old  and  the  Nev 
Testament :  and  that  thus  far  the  death  of  Christ  is  Ticarious,  cannot  be  denied 
without  a  total  desreg^ard  of  the  sacred  writings.  ' 

It  has  ind^d  been  asserted,  by  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as 
thus  explained,  that  nothing  vkariout  appears  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  With 
what  justice  this  assertion  has  been  made,  may  be  judged  from  the  instance  of 
the  sin-offering  that  has  been  adduced.  The  transfer  to  the  animal  of  the  iniqui* 
ties  of  the  people,  (which  must  necessarily  mean  the  transfer  of  their  penal  ef« 
fects,  or  the  subjecting  the  animal  to  suffer  on  account  of  those  iniq!uities)-~this 
accompanied  #ith  the  death  of  the  victim }  and  the  consequence  of  the  whole  be* 
ing  the  removal  of  Uie  punishment  of  those  iniquities  from  the  offerers,  and  the 
ablution  of  all  legal  offensiveftess  in  the  sight  of  God: — thus  much  of  the  nature 
of  vicarious,  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  justifies  us  in  attaching  to  the 
notion  of  atonement.  Less  than  this  we  are  clearly  not  at  liberty  to  attach  to  it. 
And  what  the  law  thus  sets  forth  as  its  express  meaning,  directly  determines 
that  which  we  must  attribute  to  the  great  atonement  of  which  the  Mosaic  cere- 
mony was  but  a  type :  always  remembering  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  substance ;  auly  adjust mg  their  relative  value  and  extent ;  esti« 
mating  the  efficacy  of  the  one  as  real,  intrinsic,  an4  universal;  whilst  thatof  tha 
other  is  to  be  viewed  as  limited,  derived,  and  emblematic. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  to  the  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tjan  atonement  has  been  expUined  in  this,  representation  of  it,  several  objec* 
tions,  in  addition  to  those  already  nodced,  have  been  advanced.  These,  however^ 
cannot  ndw  be  examined  in  this  place.  The  most  important  have  been  discus- 
sed ;  and  as  for  such  as  remain,  I  trust  that  to  a  eandid  mind,  the  general  vieir 
of  the  subject  which  has  been  given,  will  prove  su^cient  for  their  refutation.** 

Db.  Mavss. 
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iTiall  never  perish  ;  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  handz 
but  this  privilege;,  without  doubt,  belongs  not  to  the  whole 
world. 

They  are  also  considered  as  believers^  inasmuch  as  faith  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  accord- 
ingly are  distinguished  from  the  world,  or  that  part  thereof^ 
wnich  is  left  in  unbelief  and  iropenitency  :  Thus  Christ  says^ 
concerning  those  who  rejected  his  Person  and  gospel,  in  ver* 
26.  Te  believe  not^  because  ye  are  nvt  of  my  sheep* 

2«  They  for  whom  Christ  died  arc  called  his  friends^  and, 
as  such,  the  objects  of  his  highest  love,  in  John  xv.  13.  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this^  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends^  and  they  are  farther  described,  in  the  following  words^ 
as  expressing  their  love  to  him,  by  doinff  whatsoever  he  com'- 
mandeth  them ;  and,  he  calls  them  friends,  so  they  are  distin- 
guished from  ser\^ants,  or  slaves,  who,  though  they  may  be 
made  partakers  of  common  favours,  yet  he  imparts  not  his  se- 
crets to  them;  but,  with  respect  to  these,  he  says,  in  vcr.  15, 
16.  All  thing's  that  1  have  heard  of  my  Father ^  I  have  made 
knoxvn  unto  you;  And  they  are  farther  distinguished  from  the 
world,  inasmuch  as  they  are  chosen  by  Christy  and  ordained 
that  they  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral other  privileges  w^ich  accompany  salvation,  that  are  said 
to  belong  to  these  friends  of  Christ,  for  whom  he  died. 

Object.  It  is  objected,  that  what  Christ  here  says,  concern- 
ing his  friends,  is  particularly  directed  to  his  disciples,  with 
whom  at  that  time  he  conversed  and  these  he  considers  as  per- 
sons who  had  made  a  right  improvement  of  his  redeeming  love  ; 
and  therefore,  that  redemption  which  the  whole  world  mi^t 
be  made  partakers  of,  if  they  would,  these  were  like  to  reap  the 
happy  fruits  and  effects  of. 

Answn  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  whatever  promises,  or 
privileges,  Christ's  disciples  were  made  partakers  of,  if  these 
do  not  immediately  respect  their  character  as  minlhers,  but  as 
'  Christians,  they  are  equally  to  be  applied  to  all  believers.  Now, 
that  what  Christ  says  to  them,  whom  he  calls  his  friends,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  believers,  appears  from  their  being  described  as  abid* 
ing  in  him^  and  bringing  forth  much  fruity  under  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  his  grace,  without  whom  they  can  do  nothing  ;  and,  when 
he  speaks,  in  ver.  1 9, 26.  of  the  world^s  hating  them^  because  they 
are  not  of  the  worlds  and  of  the  Comforter*  s  being  sent  to  testify  of 
him^  in  order  to  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  this  belongs  to 
all  believers,  as  such ;  therefore  they  are  as  much  described  as 
Christ's  friends,  for  whom  he  laid  down  his  life,  as  his  disci- 
ples, to  whom  he  more  immediately  directed  his  discourse. 

And  as  for  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  namely,  that  these 
had  made  a  right  improvement  of  Christ's  redemption :  the 
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reply  that  may  be  given  to  it,  is,  that  none  but  Christ's  friends 
can  be  said  to  have  made  a  right  improvement  of  redemption, 
and  therefore  none  but  such  have  any  ground  to  conclude  that 
Christ  died  for  them  :  but  this  is  not  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  therefore  Christ  did  not  die 
for  the  whole  world :  and  it  is  very  evident,  from  this  charac* 
ter  which  Christ  gives  of  them,  for  whom  he  died,  that  either 
th^y  are,  or  shall  be,  of 'enemies,  made  friends  to  him, 

3.  They  are  called.  The  Children  of  God  that  were  scattered 
abroad^  who  should  be  gathered  together  in  one^  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  death,  in  John  xi«  52.    This  gathering  together 
in  one,  seems  to  import  the  same  thing,  with  what  die  apostle 
speaks  of,  as  a  display  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  calls  it, 
their  being  gathered  together  in  Christ  their  Head,  in  Eph.  ^ 
lO.  and  one  part  of  them  he  considers,  as  being  already  in  hea^ 
\}€n^  and  the  other  part  of  them  on  arth^  in  their  way  to  it ;  and  he 
speaks  such  things  concerning  them,  in  the  foregoing  and  foU 
lowing  verses,  as  cannot  be  said  of  any  but  those  that  shall  be 
saved*    Now,  if  Christ  designed,  by  his  death,  to  purchase 
this  special  privilege  for  his  children,  certainly  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  died  for  the  whole  world  \  and  elsewhere  the 
aposde  speaking,  in  Heb.  ii.  10«  concerning  the  Captain  of  our 
salvations  being  made  perfect  through  sufferings  considers  this 
as  a  means  for  bringing  many  sons  to  glory ^  which  is  a  pecu- 
liar privilege  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  salvatiop,  and  not  to  the 
vrhole  world. 

Object.  1*  It  will  be  objected  to  this,  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  from  the  words  of  so  vile  a  person  as  Caiphas,  who  re- 
lates this  matter;  and  therefore,  though  it  be  contained  in  scrip- 
ture, it  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  pre* 
tended  to  be  established  thereby* 

Answ*  Though  Caiaphas  was  one  of  the  vilest  men  on  earth,' 
and  he  either  did  not  believe  this  prophecy  himself,  or,  if  he 
did,  he  made  a  very  bad  use  of  it,  yet  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  prediction :  for  though  wicked  men  may  occasionlly  have 
some  prophetic  intimation  concerning  future  events,  as  Ba- 
laam had,  the  instrument,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  use 
of  in  discovering  them  to  mankind,  does  not  render  them  less 
certain,  for  the  worst  of  men  may  be  employed  to  impart  the 
greatest  truths :  therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  that  it 
is  said,  in  the  words  immediately  foregoing,  that  being  high 
priest  that  year^  he  prophesied^  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  high  priest  to  have  prophetic  intimations  from  God,  to 
deliver  to  his  people,  whatever  his  personal  character  might  be; 
so  that  we  must  consider  this  as  a  divine  oracle,  and  therefore 
infallibly  tnie. 
Objects  2**  If  it  be  allowed,  that  what  is  here  predicted  was 
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true,  yet  £he  subject-matter  thereof  respects  the  natkm  of  the 
Jews,  concerning  whom  it  cannot  be  saui,  that  every  individual 
was  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  therefore  it  rather  militates 
against,  than  proves  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption* 

Answ.  It  is  evident,  that  when  it  is  said  that  Christ  should 
die  for  that  nation^  ciie  meaning  is,  the  children  of  God  in  that 
nation ;  for  the  cnildren  of  God,  that  dwelt  there,  are  opposed 
to  his  children  that  were  scattered  abroad  ;  and  so  the  meaning 
is,  Christ  died  that  they  should  not  perish,  who  have  the  tem- 
per, and  disposition  of  his  children,  wherever  the  place  of  their 
residence  be* 

4»  They  for  whom  Christ  died  are  called  his  churchy  where- 
of he  is  the  Head;  and  Mf  -Body^  of  whom  he  is  the  Saviour^ 
in  Eph«  v*  23*  and  these  he  is  said  to  have  loved,  and  given 
himself  for,  in  ver*  25.  Now  the  church  is  distinguished  fi-om 
the  world,  as  it  is  gathered  out  of  it ;  and  the  word  chrirch,  in 
this  place,  is  taken  in  a  very  different  sense,  from  that  in  which 
it  is  understood  in  many  other  scriptures*  The  aposde  does 
not  mean  barely  a  number  of  professing  people,  of  which  some 
are  sincere,  and  others  may  be  hypocrites,  or  of  which  some  shall 
be  saved,  and  others  not ;  nor  does  he  speak  of  those  who  are 
apparently  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  making  a  visible  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion  :  But  it  is  taken  for  that  churchy 
which  is  elsewhere  called  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  is  united  to  him 
by  faith,  and  that  sh'.ill,  in  the  end,  be  eternally  saved  by  him ; 
this  is  very  evident,  for  he  speaks  of  them,  as  sanctified 
and  cleansed  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  in  ver.  26* 
And,  as  to  what  concerns  their  future  state,  they  are  such  as 
shall  be  presented  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  in  ver.  27.  Now,  since  it  was 
for  these  that  Christ  died,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  concluded 
that  he  died  equally  and  alike  for  all  mankind. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are  called  his  people^ 
whom  he  designed  to  save  from  their  sins,  in  Matt*  i.  21.  and 
also  a  peculiar  people,  who  are  described  by  this  character,  by 
which  they  are  known,  as  being  zealous  of  good  works,  in  Tit* 
ii.  14.  and,  by  his  death,  they  are  said  not  only  to  be  redeem- 
ed, so  as  to  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  external  privileges 
of  the  gospel,  but  redeemed  from  all  iniquity,  and  purified  unto 
himself;  all  which  expressions  certainly  denote  those  distin* 
guishing  blessings  which  Christ,  by  his  death,  designed  to  pur- 
chase for  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof* 

II*  That  Christ  did  not  die  equally,  and  alike  for  all  man- 
kind, appears  from  his  death's  being  an  instance  of  the  highest 
love,  and  they,  who  are  concerned  herein,  are  in  a  peculiar 
Qianner,  obliged  to  bless  him  for  it  as  such*   Thus  the  apostle 
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joins  both  these  together^  when  he  says  in  Gal.  ii«  20.  He  lov^ 
ed  me^  and  gave  himself  for  me ;  and  elsewhere,  it  is  said,  in 
Rev.  i.  5.  He  loved  us^  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood;  and  herein  it  is  said,  that  God  commendeth  his  love  to- 
'wards  us^  in  Rom.  v.  8.  as  that  which  is  widiout  a  parallel. 
And  besides,  when  he  speaks  of  this  love  of  Christ  expressed 
herein,  he  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  that  common  love  which 
is  extended  to  all,  when  he  says,  Christ  died  for  U9  ;  and,  that 
we  may  understand  what  he  means  thereby,  we  must  consider 
to  whom  it  was  that  this  episde  was  directed,  namely,  to  such 
as  were  belovt:d  of  God,  called  to  be  saints,  in  chap.  i.  7.  They 
are  also  described  as  such,  who  were  justified  by  Chris  fs  bloody 
and  who  should  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him  ;  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  who  should  be  saved  by 
his  life;  and,  as  such,  Vfho  joyed  in  God  through  our  Lord  J e* 
SU8  Christ,  and  by  him  had  received  the  atonement,  in  chap.  9* — 
11*  therefore  surely  they,  who  were  thus  beloved  by  Christ,  to 
whom  he  expressed  his  love  by  dying  for  them,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world.  And  our  Saviour  speaks  of  this,  as 
far  exceeding  all  that  U>ve,  which  is  in  the  breasts  of  men,  to 
one  another,  in  John  xv.  18.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  There- 
fore we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  died  equally  and 
alike  for  all,  for  then  there  would  be  an  equal  instance  of  love 
herein  to  the  best  and  worst  of  men ;  Judas  would  have  been  as 
much  beloved  as  Peter ;  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Christ's  avow- 
ed enemies  and  persecutors,  as  much  beloved  as  his  disciples  and 
faithful  followers,  if  there  be  nothing  discriminating  in  his  dying 
love.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  he  died  to  procure  some 
distinguishing  blessings  for  a  part  of  mankind,  which  all  are  not 
partakers  of. 

And,  as  this  love  is  so  great  and  discriminating,  it  is  the  subject-' 
matter  of  the  eternal  praise  of  glorified  saints :  Th^neiAfsongxiiaLt 
ts  sung  to  him,  in  Rev.  v.  9.  contains  in  it  a  celebrating  of  his 
glory,  as  having  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood,  out  of  eve- 
ry  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  his  immediate  presence,  as  the  objects  of  his  distin- 
guishing love.  And  certainly  all  this  implies  more  than  his 
purchasing  the  gospel-dispensation,  or  the  discovery  of  the  way 
of  salvation  to  mankind,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  neglect,  de- 
spise, and  reap  no  saving  advantage  thereby. 

III.  There  are  some  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  argue,  that  it  was  not  designed  for  all  the  world : 
particularly,  he  died  as  a  Surety,  or  as  one  who  undertook  to 
pay  that  debt,  which  the  justice  of  God  might  have  exacted  of 
men  in  their  own  persons.  This  has  already  been  proved  ;  and 
that  which  may  be  inferred  from  hence,  is,  that  if  Christ,  by 
dying,  paid  this  debt,  a^d  when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  receiv-* 
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a  discharge  {r6m  the  hand  of  justice,  then  God  will  not  exact 
the  debt  twice,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  condemning  bcn- 
tence  of  the  law,  whom  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  delivered 
from  it :  this  is  certainly  a  privilege  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
whole  world,  but  to  the  sanctified. 

Moreover,  some  are  not  justified  or  discharged  for  the  sake 
of  a  ransom  paid,  and  never  shall  be ;  therefore  it  may  be  con* 
eluded,  that  it  was  not  given  for  them. 

IV.  It  farther  appears,  that  Christ  did  not  die  equally  and 
alike  for  all  men,  in  that  he  designed  to  purchase  that  dominion 
over,  or  propriety  m  them,  for  whom  he  died,  which  would  be 
the  necessary  result  hereof.  As  they  are  his  trust  and  charge, 
given  into  his  hand,  to  be  redeemed  by  his  blood ;  (and,  in 
that  respect,  he  undertook  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for 
them,  which  he  has  done  hereby)  so,  as  the  result  hereof,  he 
acquired  a  right  to  them,  as  Mediator,  by  redemption  ;  pursu- 
ant to  the  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and  him,  he 
obtained  a  right  to  bestow  eternal  life  on  all  that  were  given  to, 
and  purchased  by  him.  This  tends  to  set  forth  the  Father's 
glory,  as  he  designed  hereby  to  recover  and  bring  back  fallen 
creatures  to  himself;  and  it  redounds  to  Christ's  glory,  as 
Mediator ;  as  herein  he  not  only  discovers  the  infinite  value 
of  his  obedience  and  suiFerings,  but  all  his  redeemed  ones  are 
rendjered  the  monuments  of  his  love  and  grace,  and  shall  for 
ever  be  employed  in  celebrating  his  praise  :  But  certainly  this 
is  inconsistent  with  his  death's  being  ineffectual  to  answer  this 
end,  and  consequendy  he  diod  for  none  but  those  whom  he  will 
bring  to  glory,  which  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  done,  had 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  whole  world. 

V.  That  Christ  did  not  die, .  or  pay  a  price  of  redemption 
for  all  the  world,  farther  appears,  in  that,  salvation,  whether 
begun,  carried  on,  or  perfected,  is  represented,  in  scripture,  as 
the  application  thereof;  and  all  those  graces,  which  are  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  in  believers,  are  the  necessary  result  and  conse- 
quence diereof.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  when 
Christ  speaks  of  his  Spirit y  as  sent  to  convince  of  sin,  righteous- 
nesSy  and  judgment y  and  to  guide  his  people  into  all  truth  he 
says.  He  sliaU  glorify  me  ^  for  he  shall  receive  ofmine^  and  shall 
ahew  it  unto  y^u,  John  xvi.  14.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
he  should  apply  what  he  had  purchased,  whereby  his  glory,  as 
our  Redeemer,  would  be  eminendy  illustrated ;  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  aposde  speaks  of  the  Spirit's  work  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification,  he  considers  it  as  the  result  of  Christ's  death, 
and  accordingly  it  is  said  to  be  shed  on  us  abundantly ^  through 
yesus  Christ  our  Saviour j  Tit.  iii.  6,  And  when  we  read  of 
his  redeeming  Ihem  that  were  under  the  krw^  their  receiving  the 
^option  ofsons^  Oal*  iv.  5.  and  all  the  privileges  contained  in 
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it,  these  are  considered  as  the  necessary  consequences  thereof; 
and  Christ's  being  not  spared^  but  delivered  up  unto  death  for 
those  who  are  described  as  chosen,  called,  justified,  and  such 
as  shall  be  hereafter  glorified,  is  assigned,  as  a  convincing  evi' 
dence,  that  God  will  with  him  freely  givt  them  ail  thingSy  Horn. 
viii.  32.  Now  this  cannot,  with  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  be 
applied  to  the  whole  world ;  therefore  Christ  did  not  die  for, 
or  redeem,  all  mankind. 

That  the  application  of  redemption  may  farther  appear  to  be 
of  equal  extent  with  the  purchase  thereof,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  all  those  graces,  which  believers  are  made  parta- 
kers of  here,  as  well  as  complete  salvation,  which  is  the  con- 
summation thereof  hereafter,  are  the  purchase  of  Christ's  death. 
And  herein  we  principally  oppose  those  who  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  redemption,  in  that  open  and  self-consistent 
way,  which  the  Pelagians  generally  take,  who  suppose,  that 
faith  and  repentance,  and  all  other  graces,  are  entirely  in  our 
own  power  J  otherwise  the  conditionality  of  the  gospel-covenant, 
as  they  rightly  observe,  could  never  be  defended,  and  they,  for 
whom  Christ  died,  naniely,  all  mankind,  must. necessarily  re- 
pent and  believe*     Thus  a  late  writer  *  argues,  in  consistency 
with  his  own  scheme  ;  whereas  some  others,  who  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
of  efficacious  grace;  pluck  down  with   one  hand,  what  they 
build  up  with  the  other.    It  is  the  former  of  these  that  we  are 
now  principally  to  consider,  when  we  speak  of  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  as  what  are  purchased  by  Christ's  blood ;  and,  that 
this  may  appear,  let  it  be  observed,  ' 

1.  That  complete  salvation  is  st}'led,  The  purchased  posses- 
storiy  Eph.  i.  14.  and  our  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come^ 
Is  not  only  inseparably  connected  with,  but  contained  in  it,  and 
both  these  are  considered  as  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
1  Thess.  i.  10.  Rom.  v.  9,  10.  and  the  aposde  elsewhere, 
speaking  concerning  the  church,  as  arrived  to  its  state  of  per- 
fection in  heaven^  and  its  being  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing  J  and  without  blemish  j  that  is,  when  its  sanctification 
is  brought  to  perfection,  considers  this,  as  the  accomplishment  * 
of  that  great  end  of  Christ's  giving'  himself  for  ity  or  laying 
down  his  life  to  purchase  it,  £ph.  v.  25,  27* 

2  It  foUows,  from  hence,  Aat  all  that  grace,  whereby  be- 
lievers are.  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  which  is  the  beginning  of  this  salvation,  is  the 
purchase  of  Christ's  blood.  Accordingly  God  is  said  to  have 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places^  (or,  as 
it  may  be  better  rendered,  in  what  concerns  heavenly  things  J 
in. Christ  J  Eph.  i.  3.  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death. 
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which  was  the  purchase  thereof;  therefore  it  follows,  that  faidi 
and  repentance,  and  all  other  graces,  which  are  wrought  in  us 
in  this  world,  are  purchased  thereby  :  Thus  it  is  said.  Unto 
you  it  is  given  in  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe^  as  well  as  to  ex- 
ercise those  graces,  which  are  necessary  in  tliose  who  are  caliec) 
to  suffer  for  his  sake^  PhiL  u  29.  and  elsewhere  God  is  said  tq 
have  exalted  Christ  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour^  to  give  re^ 
pentance,  as  well  ^^forgiveness  ofsinsy  Acts  v.  31.  And,  biace  his 
exaltation  includes  in  it  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  plainly 
argues,  that  he  died  to  give  repentance,  and  consequently  that  this 
grace  was  purchased  by  him  ;  and  when  our  Saviour  speaks  of 
sending  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter  to  convince  the  world  of  siriy 
of  righteousness^  and  of  judgment^  which  comgrizes  in  it  that 
internal  work  of  grace  that  is  wrought  by  him,  he  considers 
this  as  the  consequence  of  his  leaving  the  world,  after  he  had 
finished  the  work  of  redemption  by  his  death,  and  so  purchased 
this  privilege  for  them,  John  xvi.  7,  8. 

VI.  That  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  appears  from 
his  not  interceding  for  them,  as  he  saith,  I  pray  not  for  the 
worlds  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me^for  they  are  thine  i 
and  not  for  his  disciples  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  should 
believe  on  him  through  their  word^  John  xvii.  9,  20.  This  far- 
ther appears  from  a  believer^s  freedom  from  condemnation  be- 
ing founded  on  Christ's  intercessiony  as  well  as  his  death  and 
resurrection^  Rom.  viii.  34.  and  his  being,  at  the  same  time, 
fityled  an  Advocate  with  the  Father ^  and  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins^  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 

And  this  may  be  farther  argued  from  the  nature  of  Christ's 
intercession,  which  (as  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place  *") 
is  his  presenting  himself,  in  the  merit  of  his  death,  in  the  be- 
half of  those  for  whom  he  suffered ;  as  also  from  his  being  a/- 
rvcttfs  heard  in  that  which  he  pleads  for,  John  xi.  42.  which  ar- 
gues that  they  shall  be  saved,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  sup- 
Eosed  that  he  intercedes  for  their  salvation :  but  this  he  cannot 
e  said  to  do  for  all  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  event,  in  that 
all  shall  not  be  saved. 

Object.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  Christ  prayed  for  his  ene- 
mies, as  it  was  foretold  concerning  him,  by  the  prophet,  who 
saith,  He  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors\  Isa.  liii.  12. 
and  this  was  accomplished  at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  saith. 
Father^  forgive  them^  for  they  knorw  not  what  they  do^  Luke 
xxiii.  34.  That  which  Christ  here  prayed  for,  was  forgiveness, 
which  is  a  privilege  connected  with  salvation ;  and  this  he  did 
in  the  behalf  of  the  multitude  that  crucified  him :  but  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  all  these  were  saved;  therefore  if 

*  Set  Qiurt^  Lf.  * 
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Christ's  death  and  intercession  respects  the  same  persons,  and 
necessarily  infers  their  salvation,  then  it  would  follow,  tliat  this 
rude  and  inhuman  multitude  were  all  saved,  which  they,  who' 
deny  universal  redemption  do  not  suppose. 

Ansrtv*  Some,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  suppose,  that  there 
is  a  foundation  for  a  distinction  between  those  supplications, 
which  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  put  up  to  God,  as  being 
bound,  by  the  moral  law,  in  common  with  sdl  mankind,  to  pray 
for  his  enemies ;  and  his  Mediatorial  prayer  or  intercession. 
In  the  former  of  these  respects,  he  prayed  for  them ;  which 
prayer,  though  it  argued  the  greatness  of  his  affection  for  them, 
yet  it  did  not  necessarily  infer  their  salvation ;  in  like  manner, 
as  Stephen,  when  dying,  is  represented  as  praying  for  those 
who  stoned  him,  when  he  saith,  Lord^  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
chargCy  Acts  vii.  80.  or,  as  our  Saviour  prays  for  himself  in 
the  garden,  0,  my  Father^  if  it  be  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from 
tne^  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  whereby  he  signifies  the  formidableness  of 
the  death  he  was  to  undergo,  and  that  his  human  nature  could 
not  but  dread  such  a  degree  of  suffering :  this  they  suppose  to 
be  different  from  his  Mediatorial  intercession  for  his  people,  in 
which  he  represents  the  merit  of  his  death,  as  what  would  ef- 
fectually procure  the  blessings  purchased  thereby ;  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  he  could  not  be  said  to  pray  for  any  of  those  who 
crucified  him,  who  are  excluded  from  salvation. 

But,  since  this  reply  to  the  objection  hath  some  difficulties 
attending  it,  which  render  it  less  satisfactory,  especially  because 
it  supposes  that  he  was  not  heard  in  that  which  he  prayed  for^ 
when  he  desired  that  God  wou]d  forgive  them^  I  would  rather 
chuse  to  take  another  method  in  answering  it;  namely,  that 
when  Christ  prays  that  God  yro\j\A  forgive  them^  he  means  that 
God  would  not  immediately  pour  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  that  wicked  generation,  as  their  crime  deserved,  but  that 
they  might  still  continue  to  be  a  people  favoured  with  the 
means  of  grace ;  this  he  prays  for,  and  herein  was  answered ; 
and  his  intercession  for  them,  though  it  had  not  an  immediate 
respect  to  the  salvation  of  all  of  them,  had,  notwithstanding,  a 
subserviency  to  the  gathering  in  of  his  elect  amongst  them, 
whose  salvation  was  principally  intended  by  this  intercession, 
as  it  was  for  them  that  he  shed  his  blood ;  and  accordingly  I 
apprehend,  that  this  desire  that  God  would  forgive  them^  im- 
plies the  same  thing  as  Moses's  request,  in  the  behalf  of  Israel, 
did,  when  he  saith.  Pardon^  I  beseech  thee^  the  iniquity  of  this 
people^  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people  from  Egypt^  until  now^ 
Numb.  xiv.  19.  where  to  pardon  mtends  nothing  else  but  God's 
not  punishing  them  as  their  sin  deserved,  in  an  immediate,  and 
^emplary  way  and  manner. 
VI L  The  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  hath  some  ab- 
VoL,  IL  T  t 
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surd  consequences  attending  it,  not  consistent  witfafthe  diving 
perfections;  as, 

^  1.  It  would  give  occasion  for  Christ  to  be  called  the  Saviour 
of  those  who  shall  not  be  eventually  saved  by  him,  the  Redeem- 
er of  many,  who  are  held  in  chains  by  the  justice  of  God,  and 
receive  no  saving  benefit  by  his  redemption,  or  for  him  to  be 
said  to  express  the  highest  instance  of  love,  in  dying  for  those 
who  shall  for  ever  be  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  which  imjdies  a 
contradiction ;  atid  what  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  delivers  those 
from  the  wrath  to  come^  1  Thess*  i.  10*  who  are,  and  shall  be 
for  ever,  children  of  wrath  r  therefore  we  must  either  assert 
universal  salvation,  or  deny  universal  redemption. 

2.  It  will  also  follow  from  hence,  that  he  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men ;  for  to  lay  down  a  price  of 
redemption,  is  to  discharge  the  whole  debt,  otherwise  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  Now,  if  he  satisfied  for  all  the  sins  of  evety 
man, -he  did  this  that  no  sin  should  be  their  ruin,  and  conse- 
quently he  died  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  final  impenitency  ia 
those  who  shall  perish ;  and  therefore  they  have,  by  virtue  here* 
of,  a  right  to  salvation,  which  they  shall  not  obtain :  it  follows 
then,  that  since  he  did  not  die  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  he  did 
not,  by  his  deaths  redeem  all  ihen. 

3.  If  Christ  died  for  all  men,  he  intended  hereby  their  sal- 
vation, or  that  they  should  live :  but  it  is  certain  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  salvation  of  all  men ;  for  then  his  design  must  be  frus- 
trated with  respect  to  a  part  of  them,  for  whom  he  died,  which 
contains  a  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  as  not  adapting  the  means 
to  the  end.  Moreover,  this  supposes  that  Christ's  attaining  tlio 
end  he  designed  by  his  death,  depends  on  the  will  of  man,  and 
consequently  it  subjects  him  to  disappointment,  and  renders 
God's  eternal  purpose  dependent  on  man's  conduct. 

4.  Since  God  designed,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  to  bring  to 
himself  a  revenue  of  glory,  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  value 
tliereof,  and  Christ,  our  great  Mediator,  was,  as  the  prophet 
saith,  to  have  a  portion  with  the  great^  and  to  dWxde  the  spoil 
•with  the  strong-y  as  the  consequence  of  his  pouring-  out  his  soul 
unto  deaths  Isa.  liii.  12.  it  follows  from  thence,  that  if  all  arc 
not  saved,  for  whom  Christ  died,  then  the  Father  and  the  Son 
^ould  lose  that  glory  which  they  designed  to  attain  hereby,  as 
the  work  would  be  left  incomplete ;  and  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind cannot  take  occasion  from  Christ's  redeeming  them,  to 
adore  and  magnify  that  grace,  which  is  displayed  therein,  since 
it  is  not  eventually  conducive  to  their  salvation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  particular  re- 
demption; wc  shall  now  consider  the  arguments  generally 
brought  by  those  who  defend  the  contrary-  scheme,  who  sunr 
pose,  that  God  designed,  «b  the  consequence  of  Christ's  death, 
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tx>  save  all  itiankind,  upoa  condition  of  their  repenting  and  be* 
lieving,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel-covenan^  which  i$ 
substituted  in  the  room  of  that  which  was  violated  by  man'a 
apostacy  from  God,  whereby  sincere  obedience  comes  in  the 
room  of  that  perfect  obedience,  which  was  the  condition  of  the 
first  covenant.  This  they  call  man's  being  brought  into  a  sal- 
vable  state  by  Christ's  death ;  so  that  Christ  rendered  salvation 
possible ;  whereas  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience,  ren- 
der it  certain*  And,  so  far  as  this  concerns  the  design  of  .God^ 
in  sending  Christ  to  redeem  the  world,  they  suppose  that  God 
determined  hereby  to  put  man  into  such  a  state,  that  ail  may 
be  saved,  if  they  will. 

And,  as  to  what  concerns  the  event,  to  wit,  man's  comply* 
ing  with  the  condition,  they  that  defend  universal  redemption 
are  divided  in  their  sentanents  about  it;  some  supposing  that 
Christ  purchased  faith  and  repentance  for  a  certain  number  ot 
mankind,  namely,  those  who  shall  repent  and  believe,  and  pur* 
suant  thereunto,  will  work  those  graces  in  them ;  whereas 
others,  who  had  not  these  graces  purchased  for  them,  shall 
perish,  though  Christ  has  redeemed  diem.  These  suppose,  that 
redemption  is  both  universal  and  particular,  in  different  re* 
spects ;  universal^  in  that  all  who  sit  under  the  sound  of  the 
gospel,  have  a  conditional  grant  of  grace  contained  therein, 
-whereby  they  are  put  into  a  salvable  stat^,  o»  possibility  of  at* 
taining  salvation  i  and  particular^  widi  respect  to  those  who 
shall  repent  and  believe,  and  so  attain  salvation;  in  which 
sense  they  apply  that  scripture,  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  the^ 
Saviour  ofaUmen^  especially  of  those  that  believe^  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
This  some  call  a  middle  way,  between  the  Pelagian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  methods  ^f  reasoning  about  this  subject ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  inconsist^it  with  itself,  inasmuch  as  they,  who  give  into 
this  hypothesis,  are  forced  sometimes  to  decline  what  they  have 
been  contending  for  pn  one  side,  when  pressed  with  some  ars> 
guments  brought  in  defence  of  the  other ;  therefore  we  shall 
pas^  this  over,  and  omaider  the  self-consistent  scheme,  in  which 
universal  redemption  is  maintained* 

The  sum  of  all  their  arguments,  who  defend  it  in  the  Pela* 
gian  way,  amounts  to  this,  viz*  that  Christ  died  not  to  purchase 
salvation  absolutely  for  any^  but  to  make  way  for  God's  enter* 
ing  into  a  new  or  gospel  covenant  with  men,  in  which  salva- 
tion is  promised,  on  condition  of  faith,  repentance,  and*sincere 
obedience,  which  they  suppose  to  be  in  the  power  of  those  who 
have  the  gospeL  And,  that  the  heathen  may  not  be  excluded,  . 
though  it  cannot  be  styled  a  gospeUcovenant  to  them,  there  are 
abatements  made,  as  to  what  concerns  faith,  founded  on  divine 
Revelation,  and  the  only  condition  that  entides  them  to  sdvation 
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is  their  yielding  sii^cere  obedience  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  light* 

They  farther  add^  that  thb  gospel-covenant  must  be  conuii- 
tional^  otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  a  covenant^  as  wandng 
an  essential  ingredient  contained  in  every  covenant;  and  these 
conditions  must  be  in  our  own  power,  otherwise  the  overture 
of  salvation,  depending  on  the  performance  thereof,  would  be 
illusory  I  smd  it  could  not  be  called  a  covenant  of  grace,  inas* 
much  as  there  can  be  no  grace,  or  favour,  in  promising  a  bless- 
ing upon  impossible  conditions ;  neither  could  this  gospel-cove- 
nant be  styled  a  better  covenant  than  that  which  God  entered 
into  with  our  first  parents,  in  which  the  conditvms  were  in  their 
own  power ;  nor  could  it  be  an  expedient  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  fall,  or  bring  man,  in  any  sense,  into  a  salvable  state*  So 
that,  according  to  this  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  pard** 
cular  redempuon,  there  are  not  only  many  absurd  consequen- 
ces attending  it,  which  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  but 
H  is  contrary  to  the  holiness,  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  so  derogates  as  much  from  uie  divine  penections,  as 
any  thing  that  is  argued  in  defence  of  universal  redemption  can 
be  pretended  to  do.  And,  to  sum  up  the  whole  argument, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  scripture,  as  that  which  gives  countenance 
to  it  in  a  midtitude  of  instances*  This  is  the  substance  of  all 
that  is  said  in  de^nce  of  this  doctrine ;  and,  in  opposition  to  it, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  observe, 

(1.)  That  it  is  taken  for  granted,  but  not  sufficiently  proved, 
that  Christ  died  to  purchase  the  covenant  of  grace;  whereas,  if 
the  difference  between  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  the  co- 
venant of  grace,  be  only  circumstantial,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served,* then  the  death  of  Christ  is  included  among  the  con- 
ditions of  diis  covenant ;  and  if  so,  the  covenant  itself  could  not 
be  the  purchase  thereof:  but,  if  by  Christ's  purchasing  the 
'  covenant  of  grace,  they  only  meant  his  purchasing  the  graces 
given  in  the  covenant,  we  are  far  from  denying  it,  though  th^ 
generally  do.  That  therefore  which  we  are  principally  to  op- 
pose, is  their  sense  of  the  conditionality  of  the  covenant  <if 
grace,  and  its  being  essential  to  a  covenant  to  be  conditional, 
namely,  to  depend  on  uncertain  conditions,  in  our  power  to 
perform,  it  bemg  as  they  suppose,  left  to  the  freedom  of  out 
own  will  to  comply  with  or  reject  them,  and  thereby  to  esta- 
blish or  disannul  this  covenant:  but  having  elsewhere  proved 
that  the  word  caxferumt  is  often  used  in  scripture,  without  the 
idea  of  a  condition  annexed  to*it,t  and  also  considered  in  what 
respects  those  ideaa,  contained  in  a  conditicaial  covenant  be* 
tween  man  and  man,  are  to  be  excluded,  whoi  we  speak  of  a 

^  Sec  Fase  17%  179,  ante,  f  iS^  Pa^  1^»  170,  as<r- 
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covenant  between  God  and  num ;  *  and  having  also,  ih  mainr 
taining  the  doctrine  of  election,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  ab'^ 
aoluteness  of  God's  will,  and  shewed  in  what  tense  we  are  to 
understand  those  scriptures  that  are  laid  down  in  a  conditional 
£>nn,f  which  may,  with  a  little  variation,  be  applied  to  our 

g resent  argument;  we  shall,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  things 
efore  insisted  on,  add  nothing  brdier  in  answer  to  this  part 
of  the  argument,  we  are  now  considering,  but  only  that  it  im* 
plies  God  to  be,  in  many  respects,  like  ourselves,  and  suppo- 
ses that  it  is  in  our  power  to  frustrate,  and  render  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  was  the  highest  display  of  divine  grace,  ineffec- 
tual, and  so  prevent  his  having  that  glory,  which  he  designed 
to  bring  to  his  own  name  thereby. 

(2*)  As  to  what  is  farther  argued,  concerning  the  covenant 
of  grace  being  a  better  covenant  than  that  which  God  made 
vhm  man  in  innocency,  and  therefore  that  the  conditions  there- 
of must  be  in  our  own  power,  otherwise  God,  by  insisting  oa 
the  performance  of  what  is  impossible,  subverts  the  design  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  covenant  hereupon  ceases  to  be  a  covenant 
of  grace ;  it  may  be  replied  that  though  we  freely  own  that 
the  covenant  of  grace  is,  in  many  respects,  better  than  that 
which  God  entered  into  with  man  in  innocency,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  so  were  it  impossible  for  those,  who  are  con- 
cerned therein,  to  attain  the  blessings  promised  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation ;  yet  we  cannot  allow  that  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ditional, in  the  sense  in  which  some  understand  the  word,  much 
less  that  the  conditions  thereof  are  in  our  own  power,  or  else 
the  dcMgn  of  the  gospel  must  be  concluded  to  be  subverted. 

Therefore  we  may  take  leave,  to  observe,  that  when  God  i^ 
said  to  require  faith,  and  all  other  graces  in  this  covenant-dis-- 
pensati<m,  and  has  connected  them  with  salvation,  this  does  not 
oveithrow  tl^  grace  of  the  covenant,  but  rather  establish  it ; 
for  grace  and  salvation  are  not  only  purchased  for,  but  promi- 
sed and  secured  to  all  who  are  redeemed,  by  the  faithtulness 
of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  Christ  and  shall  certainly  be 
applied  to  them ;  and  whereas,  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  not 
in  our  own  power,  this  is  so  far  from  overthrowing  the  design 
of  the  gospel,  that  it  tends  to  advance  the  glory  thereof,  as  God 
hereby  takes  occasion  to  set  fordi  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace,  in  making  his  people  meet  for,  and  bringfing  them,  at 
last,  to  glory.  And,  ttiough  it  be  not  possible  for  all  to  attain 
salvation,  this  should  be  no  discouragement  to  any  one  to  at- 
tend on  those  means  of  ^ce,  under  which  we  are  to  hope  for 
the  saving  effects  of  Chnst*s  death,  whereby  we  may  conclude 
that  eternal  life  is  purchased  for  us,  and  we  shall  at  last  be 
brought  to  it. 

♦  See  Page  190,  mXf  \  See  Vol.  I  Page  477, 480. 
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(3.)  As  to  what  is  farther  alleged,  concerning  die  covenant 
of  grace,  as  desighed  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  faU»  or  God's 
hitending  hereby  to  bring  man  into  a  salvable  state ;  we  are 
never  told,  in  scripture,  that  what  was  lost  by  our  first  apostasy 
from  God,  is  to  be  compensated  by  the  extent  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation to  ail  mankind ;  and  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  gospel  to 
discover  this  to  the  world,  but  that  the  exceeding  riches  of  di- 
vine grace  should  be  made  known  to  the  vessels  of  mercy ^  btfore 
prepared  unto  glory ^  Rom.  ix«  23.  This  is,  as  some  express  it, 
the  plank  that  remains  after  the  ship-wreck,*  or  the  great  foun- 
dation of  our  hope,  and  possibility  of  escaping  evedasting  de- 
struction ;  and  it  is  a  much  better  ground  of  security,  than  to 
lav  the  whole  stress  of  our  salvation  on  the  best  improvements 
of  corrupt  nature,  or  those,  endeavours  which  we  are  to  use,  to 
improve  the  liberty  of  our  will,  in  order  to  our  escaping  ruin, 
without  dependance  on  the  divine  assistance ;  which  is  the  me- 
thod that  they  take  to  attain  salvation,  who  thus  defend  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption. 

(4.)  As  for  our  being  brought  into  a  salvable  state  by  the 
death  of  Christ  \  the  gospel  no  where  gives  all  mankind  ground^ 
to  expect  salvation,  but  only  those  who  have  the  marks  and 
characters  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones ;  and  these  are  not  brought 
by  his  death  unto  a  mere  possibility  of  attainipg  it,  but  the  scrip- 
ture represents  them  as  having  the  earnest^  orjirst-fruits  there- 
of, and  speaks  of  Christ  in  them^  as  the  hope  of  glory  y  £ph.  i* 
14.  Rom.  viii.  23.  They  are  also  said  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
hy  the  death  of  his  Son^  chap.  v.  10.  which  is  more  than  their 
having  a  bare  possibility  of  salvation,  as  the  result  and  conse- 
quence thereof. 

(5.)  That  which  is  next  to  be  considered,  is,  what  concerns 
the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  as  being  derogatory  to 
the  divine  perfections,  together  with  many  absurd  consequen- 
ces, which  are  supposed  to  attend  it.  It  is  very  common,  in  all 
methods  of  reasoning,  and  particularly  in  defending  or  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  for  persons  to  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine  is 
chargeable  with  absurdities ;  and,  as  we  have  taken  the  same 
method  in  opposing  universal  redemption,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  that  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  should 
have  many  absurd  consequences  charged  upon  it ;  to  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  reply,  that  thereby  it  may  be  discerned 
whether  the  charge  be  just  or  no.  And, 
*  1.  The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  as  it  render^  salvation 
impossible  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  thdr  state  irre<^ 
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trievable  by  any  means  that  can  be  used,  and  so  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  them  to  despair.   But  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 

1^^,  That  it  must  be  owned,  that  they,  ior  whom  Christ  did 
not  die,  cannorbe  saved ;  and  therefore,  had  God  described  any 
persons  by  name,  or  given  some  visible  character,  by  which  it 
might  be  certainly  concluded  that  they  were  not  redeemed,  it 
would  follow  from  thence,  that  their  state  would  be  desperate* 
But  this  b  not  his  usual  method  of  dealing  with  mankind :  he 
might,  indeed,  have  done  it,  and  then  such  would  have  been 
thereby  excluded  from,' and  not  encouraged  to  attend  on  the 
means  of  grace ;  but  he  has,  in  wisdom  and  sovereignty,  con^ 
cealed  the  event  of  things,  with  respect  hereunto,  from  the 
ivorld ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  men'a 
concluding  that  a  part  of  the  world  are  excluded  from  this  pri- 
vilege; and  that  they  themselves  are  included  in  that  number: 
the  latter  of  which  we  have  no  warrant  to  say,  concerning  our- 
selves, or  any  others,  especially  so  long  as  we  are  under  the 
means  of  grace.   There  is,  indeed,  one  character  of  persons  in 
the  gospel,  which  givqs  ground  to  conclude  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  them,  and  diat  is  what  respects  those  who  had  commit- 
ted the  unpardonable  sin.   I  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  the 
dispute,  whether  that  sin  can  now  be  committed  or  no,  since 
we  may  be  occasionally  led  to  insist  on  that  subject  under  ano- 
ther head;  but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  deter- 
mine, either  that  this  cannot  be  certainly  known,  since  the  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  discerning"  of  spirits  is  now  ceased ;  or,  at 
least,  that  this  cannot  be  applied  to  any  who  attend  on  the  means 
of  grace  with  a  desire  of  receiving  spiritual  advantage  thereby* 
2dlif^  If  Christ's  not  dying  for  the  whole  world  be  a  means 
to  lead  men  to  despair,  as  salvation  is  hereby  rendered  impos- 
sible, this  consequence  may,  with  equal  evidence,  be  deduced 
from  the  supposition,  that  sdl  mankind  shall  not  be  saved,  which 
they,  who  defend  universal  redemption,  pretend  not  to  deny : 
but  will  a^iiy  one  say,  that  this  supposition  leads  men  to  despair  f 
or  ought  it  to  be  reckoned  a  reflection  on  the  divine  goodness, 
that  so  many  are  left  to  perish  in  their  fallen  state,  by  the  ju- 
dicial hand  of  God,  which  might  have  applied  salvation  unto 
all,  as  well  as  purchased  it  for  all  mankind  I 

2.  The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  farther  supposed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  preaching  the  gospel,  which  is  gene- 
rally styled  a  door  of  hope ;  and  then  the  dispensation  we  are 
under  cannot  be  called  a  day  of  grace ;  which  renders  all  the 
overtures  of  saltration  made  to  siimers  illusory,  and  contains  ia 
i;  a  reflection,  not  only  on  the  grace  of  God,  but  his  holiness* 

In  order  to  our  replying  to  this,  something  must  be  premised 
to  explain  what  we  mean  by  a  day  of  grace,  and  the  hope  of 
the  gospel,  whicb  qecompanies  it.  ^^nd  here  let  it  be  considered^ 
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(!•)  That  we  hereby  intend  such  a  dispensastion  an  which 
sinners  are  called  to  repent  and  believe,  and  so  obtain  salvation; 
not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  attained  bjr  their  own 
power,  without  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
diis  would  be  to  ascribe  that  to  man,  which  is  peculiar  to  God; 
nor  that  God  would  give  his  special  grace  to  all  that  sit  under 
the  sound  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  common  obser- 
vation and  experience,  since  many  make  a  profession  of  religion 
who  are  destitute  of  saving  grace. 

As  for  the  hope  of  the  go^l,  or  that  door  of  hope  that  is 
opened  therein  to  sinners,  we  cannot  understand  any  things  eise 
thereby,  but  that  all,  without  distinction,  are  commanded  and 
encouraged  to  wait  on  God  in  his  instituted  means  of  grace,  and 
the  event  hereof  must  be  left  to  him  who  gives  and  ^vithholds 
success  to  them,  as  he  pleases.  All  have  this  enconragenient, 
that,  peradventure  they  may  obtain  grace,  under  the  means  of 
grace ;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  styled  a  door 
of  hope,  and  God  is  not  obliged  to  grant  sinners  a  greater  de- 
gree of  hope  than  this,  to  encourage  them  to  wait  on  him  in  his 
ordinances,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  farther  motive  inducing 
us  hereunto,  namely,  that  this  is  his  ordinary  way,  in  which  he 
works  grace ;  or,  it  God  is  pleased  to  pve  us  desires  after  the 
efficacy  of  his  grace,  or  any  degree  of  conviction  of  sin  and 
misery ;  this  is  still  a  farther  ground  of  hope,  though  it  faU 
short  of  that  grace  of  hope  that  accompanies  sadvation. 

(S.)  As  to  what  concerns  the  preaching  of  the  gospel^  and 
the  overtures  of  salvation  to  all  tnerein,  which,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  Christ's  not  dying  for  all  men,  they  conclude  to  be 
Ukisory,  and  repugnant  to  the  holiness  of  God.  To  this  it  mav 
be  replied,  that  we  do  not  deiw  that  in  preaching  the  gospel^ 
Christ  is  offered  to  the  chief  of*^  sinners,  or  that  the  prodama- 
lion  of  grace  is  made  public  to  all,  without  distinction :  but  this 
will  not  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  if  we 
righdy  consider  what  is  done,  in  offering  Christ  to  sinners ; 
which,  that  it  may  be  understood,  let  it  be  observed, 

1st,  That  God  has  pven  us  no  warrant  to  enter  into  his  se- 
cret determinatipns,  respecting  the  event  of  things,  so  as  to  give 
any  persons  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  redeemed,  and 
have  a  warrant  to  apply  to  themselves  the  promise  of  salvation, 
or  any  blessings  that  accompany  it,  while  in  an  unconverted 
state.  Ministers  are  not  to  address  their  discourses  to  a  mixed 
multitude  of  professing  Christians,  in  such  a  way,  as  though 
they  knew  that  they  were  all  effectually  called,  and  chosen  of 
God.  Our  Saviour  compares  them  to  the  faithful  and  wise 
steward^  whose  business  it  is  to  give  every  one  their  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season,  Luke  xii.  42.  and  therefore  they  are,  con- 
sfstentty  witK  what  is  contained  in  scripture,  to  tell  them,  that 
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salvation  is  purchased  for  a  part  of  mankind,  and  they  know 
not  but  that  they  may  be  of  that  number,  which  will  be  an  evi- 
dence to  them  that  they  are  so* 

2^/w,  When  Christ  is  said  to  be  oflFered  to  sinners,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  that,  which  is  intended  thereby,  is  his 
being  set  forth  therein  as  a  most  desirable  object,  Ultogether 
lovely,  worthy  to  be  embraced,  and  submitted  to ;  and  not  only 
8o,  but  that  he  will  certainly  save  all  whom  he  ^Aectually  calls, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  purchased  salvation  for  them. 

Sdiy^  It  includes  in  it  an  informing  sinners,  that  it  is  their  in- 
dispensible  duty  and  interest  to  believe  in  Christy  and  in  order 
thereto^  that  they  are  commanded  and  encoiu*aged  to  wait  on 
him  for  that  grace, -which  can  enable  them  thereunto:  and,  as 
a  farther  encouragement,  to  let  them  know  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain connexion  between  grace  and  salvation }  so  that  none,  who 
are  enabled,  by  faith,  to  come  to  Christ,  shall  be  cast  out,  or 
rejected  by  him.  This  is  the  preaching  and  hope  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  in  this  sense,  the  overtures  of  salvation  are  made  therein  ; 
which  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  ps^- 
ticular  redemption.* 

Object.  Though  this  be  such  a  method  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, as  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  special  redemption ;  yet 
there  is  another  way  of  preaching  it,  which  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  express  words  of  scripture,  and  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption ;  and  accordingly  sinners  ought  to  be 
told,  that  the  great  God,  in  the  most  s^ectionate  mariner,  ex- 
postulates with  them,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  of  life  and 
salvation,  when  he  represents  himself,  as  having  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked^  and,  with  an  earnestness  of  expression 
says,  Turn  ye^  turn  ye^from  your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  ye 
die^  O  house  of  Isram?  Ezek*  xxxiii.  11.  Therefore  the  design 
of  the  gospel  is,  to  let  the  world  know  that  God's  dealing  with 
mankind,  in  general,  are  full  of  goodness ;  he  would  not  have 
any  perish,  and  therefore  has  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  them  all, 
and,  as  the  consequence  hereof,'  pleads  with  them  to  turn  to 
him,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefits  purchased  thereby. 

Answ.  Whatever  be  the  sense  of  these  expostulatory  expres- 
sions, which  we  frequentty  meet  with  in  scripture,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  they  infer,  that  the  saving  grace  of  repentance  is 
in  our  own  power ;  for  that  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  many  other  scriptures,  but  to  the  experience  of  every  true 
penitent,  whose  language  is  like  that  of  Ephraim,  Turn  thou 
mey  and  I  shall  be  turned^  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  nor  must  we  conclude, 
that  God  designs  to  save  those  that  shall  not  be  saved ;  for 
then  he  could  not  say.  My  counsel  shall  standi  and  Iimll  do  alt 

.  *  See  thin  iruisied  on,  and  farther  explained^  in  ofuwer  to  aic  objection  to  the  9tsn9 
purpote,  agaiutt  the  doctrine  of  particular  eiection,  in  VoU  I.  page  508,  5C9. 
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py  pteasure^  Isa*  xlvi.  10.  If  diese  ideas,  as  unwoith^  of  God, 
be  abstracted  from  the  sense  of  such-like  scriptures,  we  mar 
understand  them,  not  only  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
divine  perfections^  but  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion ;  which,  that  it  may  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  is 
a  very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  God  to  condescend  to 
use  human  modes  of  speaking,  and  those,  in  particular,  by  which 
various  passions  are  set  forth  ;  notwithstanding,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  these  passions  are  in  God  as  they  are  in  men.^ 
Such  expostulations  as  these,  when  used  by  us,  signify,  that  we 
earnestly  desire  the  good  of  others,  and  are  often  warning  them 
of  their  danger:  but  all  is  to  no  purpose,. for  they  are  obsti- 
nately set  on  their  own  ruin,  which  we  can  by  no  means  pre- 
vent ;  it  being  either  out  of  our  power  to  help  them,  or,  if  we 
could,  it  would  not  redound  to  our  honour  to  do  it.  This  draws 
forth  such-like  expostulations  from  men ;  but  the  weakness  con- 
tained  in  them,  is  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  God :  it  can* 
not  be  said  to  be  out  of  his  power  to  give  grace  to  impenitent 
sinners ;  nor,  in  case  he  has  so  determined,  will  it  tend  to  his 
dishonour  to  bestow  it.  Now,  that  we  may  understand  the 
sense  of  these  scriptures,  let  it  be  considered, 

1  •  That  life  and  deaths  in  scripture,  are  oftentimes  used  to 
signify  the  external  dispensations  of  providence,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns that  good  or  evil,  which  God  would  bring  on  his  people: 
tlius  it  is  said,  See^  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day^  Ufe  andgood^ 
death  and  evil^  Deut.  xxx.  15,  19,  20.  where  life  is  explained 
in  the  following  words,  as  signifying  their  being  multiplied  and 
blessed  in  the  land^  -whither  they  were  to  go  to  possess  it;  and 
when  God  advises  them  in  a  following  verse,  to  choose  life^  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  both  they  and  their  seed  should  Hve^ 
that  they  miffht  dwell  in  the  land^  which  the  Lord  sware  to  their 
fathers  to  give  them  /  and  elsewhere,  when  God  says,  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  I  set  before  you  the  way  oflife^  and  the  rvay 
of  deaths  Jer.  xxi.  8*  he  explains  it  in  the  following  words,  as 
containing  an  expedient  for  their  escaping  temporal  judgments^ 
vhen  he  says.  He  that  abideth  in  the  city^  shall  die  by  the  sword^ 
and  by  thefamine^  and  by  the  pestilence  ;  but  he  that  goeth  out^ 
and  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans^  shall  live.   And  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  to  conclude,  but  that  many  other  expressions,  of  the  like 
nature,  in  which  God  promises  life,  or  threatens  death  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  by  the  prophets,  who  often  warned  them 
of  their  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  dying  in  their  ene- 
^ies^  land,  have  a  more  immediate  respect  thereunto ;  and  that 
proverbial  expression,  which  the  Israelites  are  represented  as 
making  use  ol.  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes^  and  the 
childrens*  teeth  are  set  on  edge^  £zek.  xviii.  2.  seems  to  inti- 
MBLt  no  more  than  this ;  j.d^  that  our  fathers  have  sinned,  and 
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thereby  deserved  that  the  nation  should  be  ruined  by  being 
carried  captive,  and  we  must  suffer  for  their  sins ;  in  answer  to 
which,  God  telb  them,  that  this  proverb  should  not  be  used 
by  them,  but  this  evil  should  be  brought  on  them  for  their  own 
iniquities,  or  prevented  by  their  reformation,  namely,  by  for- 
saking their  idolatry^  whoredomy  vioience^  oppression^  and  other 
abominations.  And  then  he  adds,  yen  12,  13,  IT,  18.  the  souf 
that  svmethy  it  shall  dtCy  that  is,  if  you  continue  to  commit  these 
vile  enormities,  you  shall  be  followed  with  all  those  judgments 
which  shall  tend  to  your  utter  ruin ;  but  if  the  wicked  wtll  turn 
from  all  his  sins  which  he  hath  committed,  he  sha/l  surely  live^ 
'  he  shall  not  die^  ver.  21.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  these  and  such- 
like texts,  then  it  was  not  wholly  oiit  of  their  own  power  thiis 
to  turn  to  God,  how  m^ich  soever  that  special  grace,  which  ac- 
companies salvation,  be  out  of  om*  power*  It  is  one  thing  to 
^ay,  that  man  cannot  work  a  principle  of  grace  in  himself^  or 
to  do  that  by  his  own  power,  which  is  the  special  ffift  and  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  have 
ground  to  expect  eternal  salvation ;  and  another  thing  to  say, 
that  he  cannot  abstain  from  some  gross  enormities,  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  desolating  judgments*  But  if  it  will  not  be 
allowed  that  this  is  the  sense  of  all  those  scriptures,  that  pro- 
mise or  threaten  life  or  deaths  which  I  do  not  pretend  peremp^ 
torily  to  assert,  let  it  be  fartlaer  added, 

2«  That  if  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  be  included  in  the 
word  life^  and  the  contrary  in  death,  in  the  scriptures  but  now 
referred  to,  we  may  account  for  the  sense  of  them,  without  sup- 
posing that  God  designs  Avbat  shall  never  come  to  pass,  to  wit, 
the  universal  salvation  of  mankind,  though  a  part  of  them  shall 
not  be  saved,  by  considering  desire,  in  him,  as  signifying  the 
effects  of  desire  in  men.*  Thus  God*s  not  desiring  a  thing, 
denotes  it  not  to  be  the  object  of  desire ;  accordingly  when  he 
desires  not  the  death  of  smners,  it  implies,  that  thev  ought  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  it,  as  the  most  formidable  evil ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  taking  pleasure  in  a  thing,  as  he  does  in  the 
salvation  oi*  his  people,  signifies  not  only  his  intending  to  save 
them,  but  the  inexpressible  happiness  which  they  shall  attain 
thereby;  and,  when  he  exhorts  them,  as  an  expedient  to  attain 
this  privilege,  to  turn,  this  signifies  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  salvation  and  repentance,  or  turning  to  God,  which^ 
diough  it  be  God's  gift,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  pur  act*  and  inn 
dispensible  duty*  Therefore,  if  we  take  this,  and  such-like 
scriptures,  in  either  of  these  two  senses,  they  are  far  from  giv«» 
ing  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption^ 

3.  There  is  another  absurd  consequence  charged  upon  the 
doctrine  of  special  redemption,  namely,  that  it  is  inconsisteiit 
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with  our  being  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  repent  and  believe 
for  the  remiseion  ofeins,  or  to  the  saving'  of  the  souL,  as  scr^- 
ture  gives  ail  men  a  warrant  to  do,  Acts  ii.  38*  and  since  ail 
are  commanded  to  exercise  the^  graces,  and  to  expect  salva- 
tion, as  connected  therewith,  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, as  a  late  writer  insinuates,  puts  us  under  a  necessity  of 
believing  a  lie.  And  he  farther  adds,  that  if  the  condition,  an- 
nexed to  the  promise  of  salvation,  be  inq)ossible,  and  known 
to  be  so,  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  set  about  it ;  and,  if  he 
who  promises  knows  it  to  be  so,  he  promises  nothing,  because 
nothing  that  a  person  can  obtain,  or  be  the  better  for,  wherelnr 
he  is  deluded,  and  a  cheat  put  upon  him,  by  pretending  kind- 
ness, in  making,  the  promise,  and  intending  no  such  thing.* 
Thus  that  author  represents  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, as  containing  the  most  blasphemous  consequences  that 
words  can  express :  he  must  therefore  have  been  very  sure  that 
his  argument  was  rjianswerably  just,  though,  I  hope,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  far  from  being  so  ;  which, 
that  we  may  do,  let  it  be  considered, 

(!•)  Tliat  we  are  to  distinguish  between  a  person's  being 
bound  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for 
liim ;  the  first  act  of  faith  does  not  contain  in  it  a  person's  being 
persuaded  that  Christ  died  for  him,  but  that  he  is  the  Object 
of  faith,  as  he  is  represented  to  be  in  scripture ;  and  accordingly 
it  supposes  that  we  are  convinced  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah, 
that  he  purchased  salvation  for  all  ,who  shall  attain  it,  and  is. 
able  to  save,  unto  the  utmost,  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him ; 
and  also,  that  it  is  our^duty  and  interest  so  to  do.  And,  since 
saving  faith  is  not  in  our  own  power,  but  the  work  and  gift  of 
divine  grace,  we  are  encouraged  to  wait  on  God  in  his  ordi- 
*  nances,  and,  with  fer\'ent  prayer,  to  beseech  him  that  he  would 
work  this  grace  in  us,  acknowledging,  that  if  he  should  deny 
t;s  this  bleastug,  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him ;  and  we 
are  to  continue  waiting  on  him,  and  using  all  those  means 
which  are  in  our  power,  though  they  cannot  attain  their  end, 
without  his  blessings ;  and,  when  he  is  pleased  to  work  this 
grace -in  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  put  forth  another  act  of 
laith,  which  is  properly  saving,  as  intended  by  the  scripture, 
which  speaks  of  believing'  to  the  saving  of  the  soul^  which  con- 
sists in  receiving  of  him,  and  resting  on  him  for  salvation,  as 
hoping  that  he  hath  died  for  us,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  given  us 
that  temper  and  disposition  of  soul,  which  is  contained  in  that 
character  which  is  given  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died. 

(2«)  We  must  farther  distinguish  between  God's  command- 
ing all  that  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  to  believe  in 
Christ;  and  his  giving  them  ground  to  expect  salvation,  before 
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dicy  believe  in  him.  Faith  and  repentance  nmj  be  asserted  to 
be  duties  incumbent  on  all,  and  demanded  of  them,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  it  doth  not  follow  that  all  are  given  to  ex- 
pect salvation,  upon  the  bare  declaration  that  they  are  so« 
Accordingly  the  command  and  encouragement  is  to  be  consi  ^ 
dered  in  this  order ;  first,  as  it  respects  our  obligation  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  then,  as  it  respects  our  hope  of  salvadon ;  and  nei- 
ther the  former  nor  the  latter  of  these  does,  in  the  least,  infer 
that  God  intended  to  save  all  mankind,  or  gave  them  ground 
to  expect  salvation,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ. 

(3.)  As  to  what  is  faither  suggested,  concerning  salvation's 
being  promised  on  such  conditions,  as  are  known,  both  by  God 
and  man,  to  be  impossible,  the  only  answer  that  need  be  given 
to  this,  is,  that  though  zuith  inen  this  is  impossible^  yet  with  God 
all  thing's  are  possible^  Matt.  xix.  26«  When  we  consider  faith 
and  repentance,  as  conditions  connected  with  salvation,  or  as 
evincing  our  right  to  claim  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  that  sal- 
vation, which  is  purchased  by  him,  (in  which  sense,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  we  do  not  oppose  their  being  called  conditions 
thereof,  by  those  who  are  tenacious  of  that  mode  of  speaking  ;* 
and  we  do  not  call  them  impossible  conditions,  any  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  so,  without  the  powerful  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  we  cannot  think  that  our  asserting,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  all  mankind  should  thus  repent  and  believe,  is  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  scripture,  which  gives  us  ground  to  conclude,  that 
all  men  shall  not  be  saved,  and  conseqiiendy  that  all  shall  not 
believe  to  the  saving'  of  the  soul*  And,  when  we  consider  the 
impossibility  thereof,  we  do  not  suppose  that  God  has  given  all 
mankind  ground  to  expect  this  saving  faith,  upon  which  the 
blasphemous  suggestion,  relating  to  his  deluding  men,  is  found- 
ed ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  Cvod  has  not  told  any  one, 
who  attends  on  his  ordinances,  in  hope  of  obtaining  this  grace, 
that  he  will  not  give  him  faith;  and  more  than  this. need  not 
be  desired  by  persons  to  induce  them  to  perform  this  duty, 
while  praying  and  waiting  for  the  happy  event  thereof,  to  wit, 
our  obtaining  these  graces,  and  so  being  enabled  to  conclude 
that  Christ  has  died  lor  us. 

4.  If  all  the  absurdities  before  mentioned  will  not  take  place 
to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  there  is 
another  argument,  which  they,  who  oppose  it,  conclude  to  be 
unanswerable,  namely,  tliat  it  does  not  conduce  so  much  to  ad- 
vance the  grace  of  God,  as  to  assert  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  inasmuch  as  more  are  included  herein,  as  the  objects  of 
divine  favour,  therefore  God  is  hereby  more  glorified. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  advance  the 
divine  perfectio&s,  to  suppose  that  God  designed  to  save  any 
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that  shall  perish,  fer  that  vrorAd  be  to  argue,  as  has  been  before 
considered,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  salva- 
tion of  irfany,  is  frustrated.  But,  since  the  stress  of  the  argu- 
ment is  laid  on  the  display  of  the  glory  of  divine  grace ;  that 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  extent  of  the  favour,  with  re- 
spect to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  as  it  does  in  its  being  free 
and  undeserved,  and  tending,  for  this  reason,  to  lay  the  highest 
obligation  on  those  who  are  concerned  herein,  which  is  the 
most  known  sense  of  the  word  g-race* 

But  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  is  only  a  criti- 
cism, respecting  the  sense  of  a  word,  it  may  be  farther  replied 
to  it,  that  if  th«  grace,  or  goodness  of  God,  be  more  magnified 
by  universal,  than  particular  redemption,  as  including  more, 
who  are  the  objects  thereof,  the  same  method  of  reasoning 
would  hold  good,  and  they  might  as  well  attempt  to' prove, 
that  there  must  be  an  imiversal  salvation  of  mankind;  fordiat 
would  be  a  greater  display  of  divine  goodness,  than  for  God 
only  to  save  a  few ;  and  it  would  be  yet  more  eminently  dis- 
played, had  he  not  only  saved  all  mankind,  but  fallen  angels. 
Shall  the  goodness  of  God  be  pretended  to  be  reflected  on,  be- 
cause he  does  not  extend  it  to  all  that  might  have  been  the  ob- 
jects thereof,  had  he  pleased  i  Has  he  not  a  right  to  do  wfaaC 
he  will  with  his  own :  And  may  not  his  favour  be  communica* 
ted  in  a  discriminating  way,  wh^by  it  will  be  more  advanced 
and  adored,  by  thosd  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  without  our 
taking  occasion  from  thence  to  reply  against  him,  or  say,  what 

dost  &OU  ? 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  they,  who  make  use  of  this 
method  of  reasoning,  ought  to  consider  that  it  tends  as  much 
to  militate  against  the  doctrine  they  maintain,  namely,  that 
God  hath  put  all  mankind  into  a  salvable  state,  or  that  Christ, 
by  his  death,  procured  a  possibility  of  salvation  for  all ;  which, 
according  to  their  argument,  is  not  so  great  a  display  of  the 
divine  goodness,  as  though  God  had  actually  saved  all  man* 
kind,  which  he  might  have  done ;  for  he  might  have  given  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  to  all,  as  well  as  sent  his  Son 
to  die  for  all ;  therefore,  upon  this  head  of  argument,  univer- 
sal redemption  cannot  be  defended,  without  asserting  univer- 
i^al  salvation.  Thus  concerning  those  absurdities  which  are  pre- 
tended to  be  fastened  on  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  last  and  principal  argument  that  is 
generally  brought  against  it,  namely,* 

5.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  scripture ;  and 
some  speak  with  sp  much  assurance,  as  though  there  were  not 
One  word  in  scripture,  intimating^  that  out  Lord  died  only  for 
a'  few,  or  only  for  the  elect  ;*  though  others  will  own,  that  there 
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are  some  schriptures  tl^t  assert  particular  redemption,  but  that 
these  are  but  few ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption must  be  aqi^iesced  in,  as  being  maintained  by  a  far 
greater  number  of  scriptures :  but,  in  answer  to  this,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  it  is  not  die  number  of  scriptures,  brought  in 
defence  of  either  side  of  the  question,  that  will  give  any  great 
advantage  to  the  cause  they  maintain,  unless  it  could  be  made, 
appear  diat  they  understood  them  in  the  true  and  genuine  sense 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  therein :  but  this  is  not  to  be  passed  over, 
without,  a  farther  enqiury  into  the  sense  thereof,  which  we 
shall  do,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  does  not  overthrow  the 
doctrine  we  have  been  maintaining,  how  much  soever  the  mode 
of  expression  may  seem  to  oppose  it;  and,  in  order  hereunto, 
we  shall  first  consider  in  what  sense  cUly  all  men^  the  vforld^  all 
the  xoQrldy  and  such-like  words  are  taken  in  scripture,  as  well 
aa  in  common  modes  of  speaking,  in  those  matters  that  do  not 
immediately  relate  to  the  subject  of  universal  redemption;  and 
then  we  may,  without  much  difficulty,  apply  the  same  limita- 
tions to  the/  like  manner  of  speaking,  which  we  find  in  those 
scriptures  which  are  brought  for  the  proof  of  universal  redemp- 
tion«  Here  we  are  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  words: 
that  are  used,  which  seem  to  denote  the  universality  of  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of,  when  nothing  less  is  intended  thereby,  in  va- 
rious instances,  which  have  no  immediate  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption.    And, 

(1.)  As  to  the  word  alL  It  is  certain,  that  it  is  often  used 
when  every  individual  is  not  intended  thereby  :  thus  we  read 
in  £xod.  ix«  6.  that  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died^  when  the  plague 
of  murrain  was  inflicted  on  the  beasts ;  whereas  it  is  sai^^  in 
the  following  words,  that  none  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of 
Israel  died;  and,  from  ver.  3.  it  appears  that  none  of  the  Egyp- 
tians^ cattle  fiedy  save  those  in  the  field;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
there  was  a  great  number  of  cattle  that  died  not,  which  were 
reserved  to  be  cut  off  by  a  following  plague,  viz.  that  of  haif^. 
in  ven  19.  Moreover,  it  is  said,  in  ver*  25.  that  the  hail  smote 
fvery  herb  of  the  fields  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field;  yet  we 
read,  in  chap,  x*  5.  of  the  locusts  eating  the  residue  of  that 
which  escaped^  and  remained  vnto  them  from  the  Imil. 

Again,  we  read,  in  Exod.  xxxii*  3«  that  all  the  people  brake, 
off  the  golden  ear-rings  -which  were  in  their  ears^  of  which 
Aaron  made  the  calf,  which  they  worshipped ;  whereas  it  is 
not  probable  that  all  wore  ear-rings ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  all 
did  not  join  with  them,  who  committed  idolatry  herein ;  for 
the  apostle  intimates  as  much,  when  he  speaks  of  some  of  them 
as  being  idolaters^  wlio  sat  down  to  eat  anddrink^  and  rose  up  to 
pktyy  1  Con  X.  7.  And  some  conclude,  that  those  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  who  gathered  themselves  unto  MoseSy  and  joined  with 
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him  in  executing  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  idolaters,  are 
said  to  be  on  the  Lord^s  side;  not  barely  because  they  repented 
of  their  idolatry,  but  because  they  did  not  join  with  ^e  rest  in 
it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  text,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  all  exempted  from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  though 
it  be  said,  that  aii  the  sons  of  Levi  were  gathered  to  him  ;  for 
we  read,  in  ver.  29.  of  every  mctrCs  sknpng  his  son^  and  his  bro- 
ther; and,  in  Deut*  xxxiii.  9*  it  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  that 
they  did  not  know  their  fathers^  nor  their  children^  that  is,  they 
did  not  spare  them ;  therefore  some  of  that,  as  well  as  the  other 
,  tribes,  jomed  in  the  idolatry,  though  they  were  sdl  gathered  to 
Moses,  as  being  on  the  Lord^s  side. 

Again,  we*  read,  in  Zeph.  ii.  14.  where  the  prophet  speaks 
concerning  God^s  destroying  Syria^  and  making  Nineveh  deso- 
late^ that  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations  shall  lodge  in  the  upper 
lintels  of  it;  by  which  he  intends  that  those  beasts,  that  gene- 
rally lodge  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  places  remote  from  cities, 
such  as  the  cormorant  and  bittern,  &c.  should  take  up  their  re- 
sidence in  those  places,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Ninevites ;  therefore  all  the  beasts  cannot  be  supposed  to  sig- 
nify all  that  were  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Again,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  chap.  ii«  2.  when  speaking  of 
the  multitude  which  should  come  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord*s 
houscy  which  he  expresses  by  aU  nations  coming  to  it,  explains 
what  is  meant  by  all  nations  coming  to  it,  in  the  following  Terse, 
namely,  that  many  people  should  say.  Let  us  go  up  to  the  moufi" 
tain  of  the  Lord;  and  the  prophet  Micah,  referring  to  the  same 
thing,  says,  in  chap.  iv.  2.  that  many  nations  shall  say.  Let  us 
go  up  to  it,  as  containing  a  prediction  of  what  was  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  gospel-day,  in  those  that,  out  of  various  nations,  adhe* 
red  to  the  true  religion. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  1  Chron.  xtv.  17.  that  the  fame  of  David 
went  forth  into  aU  the  lands,  which  cannot  be  meant  of  those 
which  were  far  remote,  but  those  that  were  round  about  Judea. 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  iii.  5,  6.  that  Jerusalem,  and 
all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  went  out  to 
John,  and  were  baptized  of  him;  which  cannot  be  understood 
m  any  other  sense,  but  that  a  great  number  of  them  went  out 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  And  when  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  xxi. 
26.  that  all  men  held  John  as  a  prophet,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Scribes  and  rharisees,  and  many  others,  who  cast  con-  " 
tempt  on  him,  held  him  to  be  so ;  but  that  there  were  a  great 
many  who  esteemed  him  as  such.  And  when  our  Saviour  says, 
in  Matt.  x.  22.  Te  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name^s  sake, 
it  is  certain,  that  those  that  embraced  Christianity  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded out  of  thek-  number  who  hated  them.  Again,  when  it 
i9  said,  in  Acts  ii.  5.  that  there  were  dtoeOing  at  Jerusalem^ 
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ytrv^  9f  every  nation  under  hettven^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  there  were  Jews  residing  in  every  nation,  who  resorted  to 
Jerusalem  f  upon  which  occasion,  a  learned  writer  *  puts  this 
question.  Were  there  any  who  resorted  there  from  England  or 
Scotland  i 

Again,  we  read^  in  John  iii.  26.  that  John's  disciples  cam« 
to  him,  complaining,  that  yesus  baplizedj  and  all  men  cathe  tin" 
to  him  ;  by  which  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood,  but  that^ 
many,  sunong  the  Jews  attended  on  his  ministry,  which  were, 
by  far,  the  smaller  part  of  that  nation.  By  these,  and  manv 
other  scriptures,  that  might  he  brought  to  the  same  purpose,  it 
appears,  that  the  word  All  sometimes  denotes  not  every  indi^ 
vidnal,  but  a  part  of  mankind.  '      ' 

(2*)  Let  us  now  consider  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  un« 
derstand  the  worlds  or  di  the  world;  from  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  only  a  small  pait  of  the  world  is  intended  thereby  in 
many  scriptures :  thus  the  Pharisees  said,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  number  of  the  Jews  following  our  Saviour,  in  John  xi.  19. 
The  world  is  gone  after  him*  How  smsdl  a  part  of  the  world 
was  the  Jewish  nation  ?  and  how  small  a  part  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion attended  on  our  Saviour's  ministry?  yet  this  is  called  the 
-world* 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Luke  ii.  1*  There  went  out  a  decree  from 
Augustus^  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed;  by  which  nothing 
more  is  intended  than^those  countries  that  were  subject  to  the 
Roman  empire ;  and,  in  Acts  xvii.  26.  it  is  said,  thviX^Jlhese  thai 
have  turned  the  world  upside  dorum^  are  come  hither  also  ;  which 
cannot  be  meant  in  any  other  sense,  but  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  apostles  had  exercised  their  ministry.  And  when^he 
apostle  tells  the  church,  in  Rom.  i«  8.  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  worlds  he  only  means  those  other  churches 
that  were  planted  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  And,  in  Acts 
xi.  28.  it  is  said,  that  Agabus  signified^  by  the  Spirit^  that  there 
should  be  a  gteat  dearth^  throughout  all  the  world;  by  which 
nothing  is  meant  but  all  adjacent  countries,  which  is  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  same  sense,  as  when  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  xli.  51.  that 
all  countries  came  into  Egypi  to  huy  corn,  because  the  famine 
was  BO  sore  in  aU  lands^  that  is,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  &gypt : 
thus  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  alt  men^  the 
worlds  and  ail  the  worlds  is  often  taken  for  a  small  part  of  man^^ 
kind. 

.  But,  that  we  may  be  a  litde  more  particular  in  considering 
the  various  limitations  these  words  are  subject  to  in  scripture, 
as  well  as  in  our  common  modes  of  speaking,  let  it  be  observed, 
Isty  That  sometimes  nothing  is  intended  by  alt  men^  but  all 
aorta  of  men,  without  distinction  of  sex,  nation,  estate,  quality, 

^         .  ,  •  WUL  JErat.  in  hc^ 
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^d  condition^  of  men  in  the  world :  thus  the  qxystie  says,  tm 
\  Con  ix.  19*  /  made  tnystlf  servant  to  ally  that  I  might  gain 
the  more;  this  he  explains  in  the  following  verses,  as  including 
^len  of  all  ranks  and  characters ;  To  the  Jews^  I  became  a  Jews 
to  them  that  were  under  the  iaiVy  as  under  the  law  ;  to  them  that 
%oere  without  the  lenv^  as  without  law;  to  the  weaky  I  became 
weak :  J  became  all  thing's  to  all  men^  that  by  any  means  Jnughi 
gain  some* 

fUOuy  Sometimes  t)ie  word  All,  or  the  worlds  is  taken  for  the 
Centiies,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews :  thus  the  apostle  saith,  ia 
Rom.  xi*  12*  Ifow  if  the  fall  0/ them^  viz*  the  Jews,  be  the 
riches  of  the  worlds  that  is,  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  explains  it  in 
die  following  words ;  And  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of 
the  GentileSy  how  much  more  their  fulness  f  and  in  ver«  32.  he 
aaith,  God  hath  concluded aU  in  unbelief  that  he  might  have  met'- 
cy  upon  alL^ 

'  ^dly^  The  world  is  sometimes  taken  for  those  who  do  not 
believe,  in  opposition  to  the  church :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Rev. 
xiii*  3,  4.  411  the  worldwondered after  the  beiast  and  they  toor^ 
shipped  the  dragon;  which  is  farther  explained,  in  ver*  8«  where 
it  IS  said,  that  aU  that  dv;eU  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him^ 
whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life;  and  in  1  John 
y*  19.  it  is  said,  We  know  that  we  are  of  Gody  and  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness^  or,  ais  some  render  it,f  in  the  wicked 
oncy  as  being  subject  to  Satan ;  but  the  church  is  exempted  from 
that  charge,  notwithstanding  the  universality  of  this  expression* 

4ithJyy  Sometimes  the  word  All  is  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  thing  spoken  of,  which  is  very  easy  to  be  understood,  though 
]not  expressed :  thus  the  apostle  in  Tit.  ii.  9.  exhorts  servants  to 
be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters^  and  to  please  them  well  in  all 
things;  which  must  be  certainly  imderstood  as  intending  all 
things  just,  and  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  civil 
laws  of  the  land,  in  which  they  live. 

fStldy^^  The  word  All  is  often  used,  not  only  in  scripture,  but 
in  our  (x>mmon  modes  of  speaking,  to  signify  only  those,  who 
Iffe  the  Qbject9  of  that  thing,  which  is  done  for  them,  and  then 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  action,  or  the  person  that  performs 
it ;  as  when  we  say,  all  malefactors  under  a  sentence  of  death, 
«re  to  be  pardoned  by  the  king;  we  mean  nothing  else  by  it, 
but  th^t  all^  who  are  pardoned,  do  receive  their  pardon  nt>m 
him ;  or  when  we  say,  that  virtue  renders  all  inen  happy,  and 
yice  miserable ;  we  mean,  that  all  who  are  virtuous  are  happy, 
and  all  who  are  vicious  miserable ;  not  that  virtue,  abstracted 
{rom  the  exercise  thereof,  makes  any  happy,  or  vice  miserable  | 
in  which  case,  the  word  all  is  not  taken  for  every  individual 
person,  but  only  for  those  who  are  either  good  or  bad :  and  dm 
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2S  agreeable  to  the  scripture-mode  of  speaking ;  as  when  it  i$ 
said,  in  Prov.  xxiii.  21.  Drovmneas  shaii  clothe  a  many  or  every 
man,  with  rag9  ;  or  sloth  reduces  all  to  poverty ;  not  all  man- 
kind, but  all  who  are  addicted  to  this  vice. 

Af  oreovef;  it  is  said,  in  Psal.  cxlv*  14.  The  Lord  uphobktk 
aU  tkm  fully  andrcaseth  up  ail  those  that  be  Sowed  down;  whidi 
is  not  to  be  understood^  as  though  God  keeps  all  mankind  front 
falling,  or  raises  every  individual  person,  that  is  bowed  down, 
so  as  not  to  suffer  him  to  sink  under  his  burden ;  but  that  all 
who  are  upheld,  or  raised  up,  when  bowed  down,  are  made  par- 
takers of  this  privilege  by  the  Lord  alone. 

Having  shewn  in  what  sense  the  word  AHy  or  all  the  world; 
is  frequently  used  in  scripture,  when  not  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  redemption ;  we  shall  now  consider  the  applitation  thereof 
unto  it,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that  those  scriptures,  which  are 
generally  brought  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  imiversal  re- 
demption, do  not  tend  to  support  it,  or  overthrow  the  contrary 
doctrine  that  we  are  maintaining* 

1.  The  first  scripture,  that  is  often  referred  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  1  John  ii.  2.  in  which  it  is  said,  concerning  our  Saviour^ 
that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sinsj  and  not  for  ours  07ih/y  hut 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  understanding  c^ 
which,  we  must  consider,  that  it  is  more  than  probaUe  that  the 
apostle  writes  this  epistle  to  the  converted  Jews,  scattered 
through  various  countries  in  Asia,  as  Peter  is  said  to  do,  1  Pet* 
i.  1*  and  James,  James  i.  1.  for  which  reason  they  are  called 
general  epistles ;  as  likewise  this  of  John  is,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  addressed  to  particular  churches  among  the  Gentiles^ 
converted  to  the  iaith,  as  most  of  the  apostle  Paul's  are.  Now, 
it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned,  when  these 
bdieving  Jews  are  given  to  understand,  that  Christ  is  a  propi* 
tiationjor  their  sinsy  and  ^lotfor  their^s  onlvy  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world;  the  meaning  is,  not  for  their  sins  only^  who 
were  Jews,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  believing  Gentiles^  or  those 
who  were  converted  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  This  has  been  before  con* 
sidered  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  world  in  many  scrip* 
tures ;  and  so  the  sense  is,  that  the  saving  eifects  of  Christ's 
death  redound  to  all  who  believe,  throughout  the  world,-  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles^ 

2.  Another  scripture  generally  brought  to  prove  universal 
redemption,  is,  diat  in  Heb.  ii^  9^  That  hey  to  wit,  Christ,  by 
the  grace  of  Gody  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  For  ttie 
understanding  of  which,  we  must  have;  recourse  to  the  words 
immediately  following,  which  are  plainly  an  illustration  thereof; 
accordingly  tbey,  for  whom  Christ  tasted  death,  are  styled 
Jmar^f  sons^  who  are  to  be  brou^t  to  glory  ;  and,  in  order  there* 
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tmtOf  Christy  the  Captain  of  their  sahationy  was  made  perfect 
through  sufferings^  which  is  an  explication  of  his  being  crerwned 
with  glort^nd  honour  ^  for  the  suffering  of  death;  and  it  plainly* 

E roves,  that  it  was  for  tnese  only  that  he  tasted  death,  and  ihaL 
y  every  man,  for  whom  he  tasted  it,  is  meant  every  one  of  his 
sons,  or  of  those  who  are  described,  in  ver.  11*  as  sanctified^ 
and  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  tall  brethren;  and  they  are  fur-r 
ther  styled,  in  ver.  13*  The  children  whom  God  hath  given  htm; 
so  that  this  sense  of  the  words  being  so  agreeable  to  the  con-^ 
text,  which  asserts  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  it  can- 
not  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense 
which  has  a  tendency  to  overthrow  it,  or  prove  that  Christ  died 
equally  and  alike  for  all  men. 

3.  Another  scripture,  brought  for  the  same  purpose,  is  1  Cor« 
XV.  22.  As  in  Adam  all  die^  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
ahve.  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking 
directly  concerning  redemption  in  this  text,  but  concerning  the 
Resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and,  if  it  be  understood  of  a  glorious 
resurrection  unto  eternal  life,  no  one  can  siippose  that  every  in-  ^ 
dividual  of  mankind  shall  be  made  partaker  of  this  blessing, 
which  is  also  obvious,  from  what  is  said  in  the  verse  imme* 
diately  following,  where  they  who  are  said  to  be  made  alive  in 
Christ,  are  described  as  such,  whom  he  has  a  special  propriety 
Ui,  Christ  the  first  fruits^  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
coming;  and  therefore  the  meaning  is  only  this,  that  all  of  them, 
who  shall  be  raised  up  in  glory,  shall  obtain  this  privilege  by 
ChHst,  whose  resurrection  was  the  first-fruits  thereof. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  reason  of  the  application  of  this  scrip* 
^ure  to  prove  universal  redemption,  is  principally  taken  from 
the  opposition  that  there  seems  to  be  between  the  death  of  all 
mankind  in  Adam,  and  the  life  which  is  obtained  by  Christ ; 
and  therefore  they  suppose,  that  the  happiness,  which  we  enjoy 
by  him,  is  of  equal  extent  with  the  misery  we  sustained  by  the 
fall  of  Adam :  but,  if  this  were  the  sense  of  the  text,  it  must 
prove  an  universal  salvation,  and  not  barely  the  possibility  there* 
of;  sinc^  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  privilege  that  should  be 
coaferred  in  the  end  of  time,  and  not  of  that  which  we  ^njoy  un* 
der  the  gospel-dispensation ;  accordingly  it  does  not,  in  the 
kast,  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  brought. 

4.  The  next  scripture,  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  universal 
redemption  may  be  defended,  is  that  in  Rom.  v.  18.  As  by  the 
offence  of  one^  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one ^  the  free  gift  came  upon  sM 
men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  the  understanding  of  which 
scripture,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  blessing,  which  is  said  to 

^  extend  to  all,  is  no  less  than  justification  of  life,  and  not  merely 
a  possibility  of  attaining  salvation ;  and,  in  the  foregoing  verse,  * 
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they,  who  are  inteixated  in  this  privilege,  are  said  to  recfhe 
€tbundance  of  grace^  and  of  the  gift  of  righteottsnesa^  and  t9 
reign  in  Rfe  ly  yeetts  Christ.  Now  certaixily  this  privilege  is 
too  great  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  world;  and,  indeed,  that^ 
which  the  apostle,  in  this  verse,  considers,  as  being  upon  all' 
men  unto  juatif  cation  oflife^  he  explains,  when  he  says,  Many 
shall  be  made  righteous ;  therefore  this  free  gift^  which  cams 
upon  all  men  unto  justification^  intends  nothing  else,  but  that  a 
select  number,  who  are  said  to  be  many,  or  the  whole  tnulti^* 
tade  of  those  who  do,  or  shall  believe,  shall  be  made  righteous* 

Object*  If  it  be  objected  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  that  thers 
is  an  omtosition  between  that  judgment  which  came  by  the  o& 
fence,  of  one,  to  wit,  Adam,  upon  all  men,  unto  condemnation^ 
and  that  righteousness,  which  came  upon  all  men,  unto  justifi- 
cation ;  and  therefore  all  men  must  be  taken  in  die  same  sense 
an  both  parts  of  die  verse,  and  consequently  must  be  ext)ended 
to  all  the  world* 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  nor 
reasonable,  to  suppose,  that  these  terms  of  opposition  have  any 
respect  to  die  universal  extent  of  condemnation  and  justifica* 
tion ;  for  the  apostle's  design  is  not  to  compare  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  justified,  with  that  of  those  who  were  con* 
demned  by  the  fall  of  Adam ;  but  to  compare  the  two  heads 
together,  Adam  and  Christ,  and  to  shew,  tnat  as  we  are  liable 
to  condemnation  by  the  one,  so  we  obtain  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness by  the  either;  which  is  plainly  the  aposde's  method  of 
reasoning,  agreeable  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter,  as  may 
easily  be  observed,  by  those  who  compare  these  words  with 
several  foregoing  verses* 

5*  There  is  another  scripture  brought  to  prove  universal  re- 
demption, in  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us  ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead;  by  which  it  is  supposed,  that  the  apostle  is  here  pro- 
ving that  all  mankind  are  dead  in  sin,  and  that  the  medium  by 
which  he  proves  it,  is  Christ's  dying  for  all  men;  so  that  the 
remedy  is  as  extensive  as  the  disease,  and  therefore  that  this  is 
an  undeniable  pr6of  of  universal  redemption* 
.  But  this  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  apostle's  method 
of  reasoning;  for  he  designs  not  to  prove  that  all  we)^  dead  in 
sin,  but  to  it*  Hat  this  may  appear,  let  us  consider  the  con- 
nexion of  this  text  with  what  goes  before.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  them,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  as  having  assurance  of  their 
future  salvi^on,  and  as  groaning  to  be  clothed  upon  with  their 
Jiouse,  which  is  from  heaven  ;  and  as  having  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirity  and  says  that  the  apostles  were  made  manifest  in 
their  consciences,  that  is,  they  had  something  in  their  own  con- 
sciences  that  evinced  the  success  of  their  ministrv  to  them- 
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upon  which  account  they  had  occasion  to  glory  on  their  behalf/ 
all  which  expressions  denote  them  to  have  been  in  a  converted 
state*  And  the  apostle  adds,  in  ver*  1 3*  Whether  we  be  beside  our^ 
sehesy  or  whether  we  be  sober,  that  is,  whether  we  have  a  great* 
er  or  less  degree  of  fervency  in  preaching  the  gospel,  it  is  for 
God)  that  is  for  his  glory,  and  for  your  saJces ;  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  is,  either  his  love  to  us,  or  our  love  to  him,  con- 
straineth  us  hereunto ;  because'"  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one, 
namely,  Christ,  died  for  all,  that  is,  for  you  all,  then  were  all 
dead,  or  you  all  arc  dead,  that  is,  not  dead  in  sin,  but  you  are 
made  partakers  of  that  commimion  which  believers  have  with 
Christ  in  his  death,  whereby  they  are  said  to  be  dead  unto  sin^ 
9cnd  unto  the  world ;  and  the  result  hereof  is,  that  they  are  obli* 
ged  to  live  nut  to  themselves  but  to  Christ.  This  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  apostle,  than  to  suppose  that  he 
intends  only  to  prove  the  fall  of  man,  from  his  being  recovered 
by  Christ,  since  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  argument  to  the 
like  purpose,  in  any  other  part  of  the  apostle's  writings ;  whereas 
9ur  being  dead  to  sin,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's  death,  is 
what  he  often  mentions,  and^  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  his 
peculiar  phrases :  thus  he  speaks  of  believers,  as  being'  dead  to 
sin,  Rom*  vi.  2*  and  dead  with  Christy  ven  8«  and  elsewhere  he 
says,  Ttm  are  dead.  Col*  iii*  Z.  that  is,  you  have  communion  with^ 
Christ,  in  his  death,  or  are  dead  unto  sin;   and  the  aposde 
speaks  of  their  beitiff  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  chap*  ii*  20*  that  is,  if  you  have  communion  witn 
Christ,  in  his  death,  you  are  obliged  not  to  observe  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  is  called  the  rudiments  of  the  world ;  and, 
in  several  other  places,  he  speaks  of  believers  being  crucified, 
dead,  buried,  and  risen,  from  the  dead,  as  having  communion 
with  Christ  therein,  or  being  made  partakers  of  those  benefits 
which  he  procured  thereby*    If,  therefore,  this  be  the  ^>ostle'8 
frequent  method  of  speaking,  why  may  not  we  suppose,  that  in 
this  verse^  under  our  present  consideration,  he  argues,  that  b^-^ 
cause  Christ  died  for  them  all,  therefore  they' were,  or  they  are 
ail  dead;  *  And,  being  thus  dead,  they  are  obliged,  as  he  ob* 
serves  in  the  following  verse,  not  to  live  to  themselves,  but  to 
Christ  that  died  for  them,  and  thereby  procured  this  privilege, 
which  they  are  made  partakers  of.    If  this  sense  of  the  text  be 
but  allowed  to  be  equally  probable  with  the  other,  it  will  so  far 
weaken  the  force  thereof,  as  that  it  will  not  appear,  from  this 
scripture,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men* 
6*  Universal  redemption  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  from 

*  iSr  mag  he  observedy  that  at  in  the  ecripturee  befere  mentioned^  the  eome  word 
aan^xm  i»  need  in  the  tatne  ieme^  namely^  the  second  aorist,  vhidi  our  traneiatorf 
ifanh  Jit  to  render  in  the  present  tense ;  and  therefore  it  may  a$  veil  be  rendered 
here  in  the  present  tense,  uud  «o  the  meaning  it,  Tou  all  fir  whom  Christ  died  ait 
dead. 
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John  iii.  16*  God  so  loved  the  xvorld^  that  he  gave  hi$  only  be-^ 
gotten  SoTty  that  whosoever  beHeveth  in  him  should  not  perish^ 
Mit  have  everlasting  life :  But,  if  we  understand  the  worlds  as 
taken  for  the  Gentiles,  as  it  is  oftentimes  in  scripture,  then  the 
sense  of  the  text  seems  to  be  this,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
iFith  special  redemption,  namely,  that  the  love  of  God,  which 
\ras  expressed  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  those  whom  he  de-* 
signed  hereby  to  redeem,  is  of  a  much  larger  extent,  as  to  the 
objects  thereof,  than  it  was  in  former  ages ;  for  it  includes  in 
it  not  only  those  who  believe  among  the  Jews,  but  whosoever 
believes  in  him,  throughout  the  world ;  not  that  their  believing 
in  him  is  the  foundation,  or  cause,  but  the  effect  of  his  love,  and 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  character  of  the  persons,  who  are  the 
objects  thereof*  In  this  sense,  we  are  also  to  understand  ano- 
ther scripture,  in  John  i.  29«  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worlds  that  is,  of  all  those  whose  sms 
are  expiated  hereby,  throughout  the  whole  world* 

7.  The  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  farther  maintain- 
ed, from  our  Saviour's  words,  in  John  vi.  33*  The  bread  of 
God  is  he  that  cometh  doxvn  from  heaven^  and  giveth  life  unto 
the  world;  which  is  explained  in  vcr.  51.  I  am  the  living  breads 
ivhich  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  breads  he 
shall  live  for  ever;  and  the  bread  that  Iwill give^  is  my  fleshy 
xvhich  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world:  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  Christ  hereby  intends  chat  his  death  was  a  price  of 
redemption  paid  for  all  mankind;  for  he  speaks  of  the  applica- 
tion oi  redemption,  which  is  expressed  by  his  giving  life,  and 
liot  barely  of  his  procuring  a  possibility  of  its  being  attained ; 
and  they,  tp  whom  he  gives  this  privilege,  are  described  as  ap- 
plying it  to  themselves,  by  faith,  which  is  doubtless,  the  mean- 
ing of  that  metaphorical  expression,  whereby  persons  are  said 
to  eat  of  this  breads  or  his  flesh  ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  this 
scripture  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  appointed,  as  die  great 
means  whereby  all  men,  throughout  the  whole  world,  who  ap- 
ply it  by  faith,  should  attain  eternal  life :  But  this  cannot  be 
said  of  all,  without  exemption ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  fro'm 
hence  appear,  that  Christ's  death  was  designed  to  procure  life 
for  the  worlcU 

8*  There  is  another  scripture,  brought  to  the  same  purpose, 
in  Matt*  xviii*  11*  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which 
is  losty  that  is,  as  they  suppose,  all  that  were  lost ;  and  conse- 
quently, since  the  whole  world  was  brought  into  a  lost  state  by 
the  fall;  Christ  came  to  save  them*  The  whole  stress  of  this 
$irgument  is  laid  on  the  sense  that  they  give  of  the  Greek  word*, 
i(^hich  we  render,  that  which  was  losty  whereby  they  understand 
eyerv  one  that  was  lost;  whereas  it  only  denotes,  that  salvatioq 
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supposes  them,  that  have  an  mterest  in  it,  to  have  been  i&  a 
lost  sute.  And,  indeed,  the  text  does  not  seem  immediately 
to  respect  the  purchase  oif  redemption,  or  salvation,  by  Christ's 
shedding  his  blood,  as  a  Priest,  but  die  application  thereof,  in 
effectually  calling,  and  thereby  saving  lost  sinners.  This  is  il- 
lustrated bv  the  parable  of  the  iost  sheepj  (in  the  foUovring 
words,)  which  the  shepherd  brings  back  to  the  fold,  upcm  which 
occasion  he  says,  that  it  U  not  the  xviUof  your  Father  which  t» 
in  heOoen^  that  (me  of  these  iittk  ones  should  perish*  And  tins 
fiorther  appears,  from  our  Saviour's  using  the  aame  mode  of 
speaking,  with  this  addition,  that  he  came  to  sesk^  as  well  as  to 
save^  jLuke  six.  9,  10.  them,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  convert- 
'  ing  Zaccheus,  and  telling  him,  that  salvation  was  come  to  his 
house*  And  this  agrees  well  with  that  prediction  relating  to 
Christ's  executing  his  Prophetical  office,  m  the  salvation  ol  his 
pec»>le,  as  being  their  Shepherd ;  in  which  he  is  represented,  as 
saymg,  /  xvilJ  seek  that  which  was  lost^  and  bring  affoin  that 
which  was  driven  away^  and  xvill  bind  up  that  which  was  bro- 
ken^ and  will  strengthen  that  which  was  sicky  JBzek.  xxxiv.  16*^ 
Moreover,  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheeny  which  Christ  recover- 
ed, appears  by  its  connexion  with  the  foregoing  verses,  to  have 
a  particular  respect  to  those  little^  or  humble  oneSy  diat  believe 
in  him,  who  went  astray,  by  reason  of  some  offences  that  were 
cast  in  their  way;  and  therefore,  when  he  had  Renounced  a 
threatening  against  those  who  should  offend  any  of  them,  and 
cautioned  the  world  that  they  should  not  do  this,  by  despising 
them.  Matt,  xviii*  6, 10.  he  supposes  this  treatment  would  cause 
some  of  them  to  go  astray;  upon  which  he  says,  that  one  of  his 
ends  of  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  seek,  to  save,  and  to  re- 
cover them* 

9*  Universal  redemption  is  farther  argued,  from  the  univer- 
sality of  divine  grace ;  and  accordingly  that  text  is  often  re- 
ferred to,  in  Tit.  ii.  1 1.  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva- 
tton^  hath  appeared  to  all  men :  But  this  seems  very  remote  from 
die  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  these  words ;  for  by  the  grace 
of  God  is  meant  the  gospel,  that  brings  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  its  appearing  to  atl  men^  signifies  being  preached 
to  the  Gentiles  ;  or  suppose,  by  tlie  grace  of  God,  we  under- 
stand the  display  of  his  grace  in  the  work  of  redemption,  it  is 
not  said,  that  it  was  designed  for,  or  applied  to  all  men,  but  on- 
ly that  the  publication  thereof  is  more  general  than  it  had  for-' 
merly  been.  And  when  the  aposde,  in  ver.  14.  speaks  more 
particularly  concerning  redemption,  he  alters  his  mode  qf  e^t- 
pression,  and  considers  it,  with  its  just  limitation,  with  respect 
to  the  objects  thereof,  viz*  that  he  gave  himself  for  us^  that,  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  ^  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pc* 
culiar  people^  zealous  of  good  works.    We  shall  add  but  cMie 
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seriptore  more^  which  is  brought  in  defence  of  universal  re* 
tlemptionf  wz* 

lO.  That  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  God,  in  1  Tifn.  iv,  10* 
as  the  Saviour  of  all  mefiy  eaptciaUy  of  those  that  believe;  where- 
in universal  redemption'  is  not  asserted  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  they  maintain  it,  viz*  that  God  hath  brought  all  men  in* 
to  a  salvable  state,  so  that  they  may  be  saved  if  they,  wilt :  But 
the  meaning  of  this  scripture  is,  that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  alt 
men^  that  is,  his  common  bounty  extends  itself  to  all,  as  the 
Psalmist  observes.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all^  and  his  tender  mer" 
cief  are  over  all  his  xvoris^  Psal.  cxlv.  9.  but  he  is  more  espe^ 
ciaihf  the  Saviour  of  them  that  ielieve^  inasmuch  as  they  are 
interested  in  the  special  benefits  purchased  by  his  redemption^ 
who  are  said  to  be  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting  scdva- 
tian^  Isa.  xlv.  17 • 

There  are  several  other  scriptures  brought  to  prove  univer^ 
sal  redemption,  as  when  it  is  said,  that  God  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved^  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trutl^^  1  Tim.  ii* 
4<.  and,  The  Lord  is  not  willing  thai  any  should  perish^  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance^  2  Pet.  iii.  9*  which  have  been  be- 
fore considered  *;  and  therefore  vre  pass  them  over  at  present, 
and  some  other  scriptures,  from  whence  it  is  argued,  that  Christ 
died  for  all,  because  he  died  for  some  that  shall  perish^  as  when 
the  apostle  speaks  of  some  ^a/f^  teachers^  who  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  themy  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  and  another.  Destroy  not  him  with 
tksf  meaty  for  whom  Christ  died^  Rom.  xiv.  15.  and  that  in  which 
the  aposde  speaks  of  a  person  who  counted  the  blood  of  the  cove* 
nant  wherettnth  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  things  Heb.  x.  2^.  and 
some  other  scriptures  to  the  like  purpose,  the  consideration 
whereof  I  shall  refer  to  a  following  answer  f ,  in  which  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  saints'  perseverance  is  defended,  {a) 
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(a)  '<  That  the  atonement  is  infinitely  full  or  sufficient  for  all  mankind,  is  evident 
from  the  infinite  di^^ty  and  excellence  of  the  Savioiir,  and  from  the  natuze  of  the 
atonement  The  Saviour,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  in  his  divine  nature 
CSod  over  all,  one  with  the  Father,  and  equal  with  him  in  all  divine  peHectioQ. 
And  being  thus  a  person  of  infinite  dignity  and  worth,  it  gave  an  infinite  value  ot 
efficacy  to  his  obedience,  sufferings  and  death,  and  thus  rendered  his  atonement 
infinitely  full.— - 

It  uppears  from  express  declarations  of  stripture,  that  Christ  has  died  tof  all 
mankind,  or  has  made  an  atonement  sufficient  for  alL  Thus  it  is  declared,  ''That 
he  by  the  grace  of  God  sliould  taste  death  for  every  man,  and  that  he  is  the  Sa* 
viour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe."  These  passages  elearly  teach^ 
that  the  Saviour  has  died,  or  made  atonement  for  all  mankind,  and  it  seetns,  that 
the  last  of  them  cannot  rationally  be  understood  in  any  other  aetise.  For  it  ez^ 
pressly  declares,  that  he  is  the  Saviour,  not  of  thdse  who  believe  only,  but  of  aU 
men  in  distinction  frhm  these.  Therefore  his  atonement  must  have  had  respect 
to  all  the  human  race.  Accordingly'  Christ  is  called  "  The  Lamb  of  God  wnich 
tkketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.***  The  apostle 
John,  addrosing  christians,  says,  "<  He  i$  the  propitiation  tor  our  sinsj  snd  not  for 
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Thus  conceramg  the  first  branch  of  Christ's  Priestly  office,* 
consisting  in  his  offering  himself  a  sacrifice,  without  spot,  to 
God)  and  the  persons  for  whom  this  was  done.     We  should 

t>urs  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world/'  Here  also  Jesus  Christ  it 
decUi'ca  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  tlie  wiiole  world,  in  distinction 
from  those  of  believers.  These,  and  oU)er  similar  passages  teach  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  Cln'ist  has  m:tde  an  atonement  for  all  mankind,  or  for  the  whole 
World.  It  seems  harldly  possible  for  words  to  express  this  sentiment  more  cle■^• 
4y  than  it  is  expressed  in  these  passages ;  and  some  of  tliem  will  not  admit  of  anjr 
other  sense,  witbont  a  very  forced,  unnatural  construction. 

Shonld  it  be  said,  that  such  expressions  as  ail  men,  the  toorld,  8tc.  must  aome^ 
times  be  understood  in  a  limited  or  restricted  sense ;  it  may  be  answered,  Aat 
it  is  an  estaMiHl^ed,  invariable  nile,  that  all  phrases,  or  passages  of  scripture  are 
to  be  understood  in  their  most  plain,  easy,  and  literal  import,  unless  the  connex- 
ion, the  general  analogy  of  faith,  or  some  other  necessary  considerations  require 
a  diflei-ent  sense.  But  in  the  present  case  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  of  these 
considemtions  require,  that  these  passages  should  be  understood  in  any  other 
.tb«Q  their  plain,  natural  meaning. — 

Tliat  tlic  atonement  is  sufHcient  for  all  mankind,  is  evident  from  the  conside- 
ration, that  the  calls,  invitations  and  offers  of  the  gospel  are  addressed  to  all, 
without  exception,  in  the  most  exten?ive  lanc^uage.  It  is  said,  **  Look  unto-ine^ 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  tiie  ends  of  the  earth.  \\  hosoever  wiU,  Ict^him  take  the  wa- 
ter of  life  freely.  Ho,  every  one  that  thirstcth,  come  >e  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
Ikith  no  money :'  come  ye,  buy  and  eat,  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  mo- 
ney, and  without  price.  Go,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  The 
preachers  of  the  gospel  are  directed  to  tell  tlieir  hearers,  that  all  things  are  rear 
dy — tliat  all  may  come,  who  will,  and  are  to  invite  and  urge  all,  to  come  to  the 
gospel  feast  and  f)%ely  partake  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  But  how  could  the 
offhr  of  salvation  be  consistently  thus  made  to  all  without  any  limitation ;  if  the 
Atonement  was  sufficient  but  for  a  part  or  for  the  elect  only  ?  On  this  suppositioii 
it  could  not  with  truth  and  propriety  be  said  to  all,  that  all  things  ave  ready, 
j>lentiful  provisions  are  made  for  all,  and  whosoever  will,  may  come.  Were  a 
feast,  sufficient  but  for  fifty  provided :  could  we  consistently  send  invitaUons  to 
n  thousand,  and  tell  them  that  a  plentiful  feast  was  prepared,  and  that  all  things 
were  ready  for  their  entertainment,  if  they  would  but  come  f  Would  not  such  as 
invitation  appear  like  a  deception  P  If  so,  then  the  offer  and  invitation  of  the  gos- 
pel could  not  have  been  made  to  all  without  discrimination,  as  they  are;  if  there 
was  no  atonement,  but  for  a  part  .As  therefore  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  are  thus 
addressed  to  all,  it  is  a  proof  that  Christ  has  made  an  atonement  for  all  numkind. 

Again,  the  scripture  represents,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
salvation  of  the  impenitent,  but  what  arises  from  tlieir  own  opposition  of  heart  or 
will.  Thus  the  Lord  Jesus  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jews, "  Ye  will  not  come  un- 
to  me,  that  ye  may  have  life.  Q  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have 
gatheted  thy  children — ^and  ye  would  not**  Tn  the  parable  of  the  marriage  .wp- 
per,  it  is  represented,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  to  prevent  those 
who  were  invited,  from  partaking  of  the  feast,  but  their  own  unwillingness  to 
come.  But  if  there  was  no  atonement  made  but  for  those  only  who  are  saved ;  then 
there  would  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  all 
others,  aside  from  the  one  arising  from  their  own  opposition  of  heart  As  'there- 
fore the  scripture  teaches,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  the  salvation 
of  any  under  the  gospel,  but  what  arises  from  their  own  unwillingness,  or  wick- 
ed opposition  of  heart,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  an  atonement  for  all. 

The  word  of  God  teaches,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
gospel,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  trust  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  and 
that  they  are  very  criminal  for  neglecting  to  do  this.  It  is  therefore  declared  in 
tlie  sacred  scriptures,  that  it  is  the  command  of  God,  *'  that  we  should  believe 
on  the  name  of  his  Son^  Jesus  Christ,  and  tfiat  those,  who  bclieTe  not,  are  con- 
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now  proceed  to  consider  the  secpnd  branch  thereof,  consisting 
in  his  milking  continual  intercession  for  them,  for  whom  he  of- 
fered up  himself :  But,  this  being  particularly  insisted  on  in  a 
ibllowing  answer  ♦,  we  shall  pass  it  over  at  present,  and  pro^ 
ceed  to  consider  the  execution  of  his  Kingly  office* 


Quest.  XLV.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  ojice  of  a  King? 

Answer.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  King,  in  calling  out 
of  the  world  a  people  to  himself,  and  giving  them  officers, 
laws,  and  censures,  by  which  he  visibly  governs  thefn,  inbe« 
stowing  saving  grace  upon  his  elect,  rewarding  their  obedi- 
ence, and  correcting  them  for  their  sins,  presenting  and  sup- 
porting them  under  all  their  temptations  and  sufferings,  re- 
straining and  overcoming  all  their  enemies,  and  powerfuDy^ 
ordering  all  things  for  his  own  glory,  and  their  own  good ; 
and  also  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  rest  who  know  not  God, 
and  obey  not  the  gospel. 

A  KING  is  a  person  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity;  in  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  scripture,  and  in  our  common 
acceptation  thereof,  as  applied  to  men ;  and  more  particularly 
it  denotes  his  having  dominion  over  subjects,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  relative  term ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  is  confin- 
ed within  certain  limits :  But,  as  it  is  applied  to  God,  it  denotes' 
tmiversal  dominion,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  God  is  King-  of  all 
the  earthy  Psal.  xlvii.  7*  in  this  respect  therefore,  it  is  proper* 
ly  a  divine  perfection.  That  which  we  are  led  to  consider,  in 
this  answer,  is  how  Christ  is  more  especially  styled  a  Kingy  as 

♦  See  Qiwl.  LV. 
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demned  already,  because  they  have  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God." 

It  is  manifest  from  the  rarious  reasons  which  have  been  suggested,  that  tlie 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  full,  or  suMcient  for  the  salvation  of  adl 
mankind,  if  they  would  but  cordially  receive  it,  and  that  the  want  of  such  an 
atonement,  is  not  tlie  reason,  whv  all  are  not  saved. " 

It  will  no  more  follow,  that  all  will  be  saved,  because  the  atonement  is  suffix 
cient  for  all,  than  it  would,  that  all  would  eat  of  the  marriage  supper  in  the  pa- 
rable, because  it  was  sufficient  tor  all,  and  all  were  invited.  Thts  parable  was, 
desired  to  represent  the  gospel  and  its  invitations. — As  those^  who  neglected 
the  invitation,  never  tasted  of  the  supper,  altliough  the  provisioas  wei%  plentiful 
for  all ;  so  the  scriptures  teach,  that  many  will  not  comply  with  the  terms  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  partake  of  its  blessings,  although  the  atonement  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all.  For  the  Saviour  declares,  that'*  many  arc  called,  but 
few  are  chosen,  and  stj*ait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be' that  find  it'^  Cohn ectigct  Evako.  Mao. 

Soch  {ntrrpretation  of  Scripture  does  nbt  reqaire  the  admission  that  the  atonement  was  ab- 
selacely  indefinite.  Christ  might  know  his  sheep  and  die  for  them,  and  yet,  by  the  same  covc« 
Mat  or  porpotc  procure  terms  for  otliert  which  he  knew  they  would  rcjecu 
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Mediator*  Divines  generally  distinguiah  his  kingdmvL  iqso  t|iat 
which  is  natural,  and  that  which  is  Mediatorial ;  the  former  is 
founded  in  his  dei^,  and  not  received  by  commission  from  tlie 
Father,  in  which  respect  he  would  have  been  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  as  the  Father  is,  though  man  had  not  fallen^  and 
there  bad  been  no  need  of  a  Mediator;  the  latter  b,  what  we 
are  more  especially  to  consider,  namely,  his  Medialmid.  kiDg- 
dom,  which  the  Psalmist  intends,  when  he  represents  ilie  Fa- 
rther, as  saying,  Tet  have  I  set  Thy  JRng  upon  tny  holy  hill  of 
^lon^  FsaL  ii«  6. 

The  method  in  wliich  we  shal}  speak  concetning  Ckris^s 
Kingly  office,  shall  be  by  shewing  who  are  the  subjects  thereof; 
the  manner  of  his  governing  them ;  and  the  various  ages  in 
which  this  govemnu:nt  is,  or  shall  be  exercised  ;  together  with 
the  different  circumstances  relating  to  the  administration  of  his 
government  therein. 

(•  Concerning  the  subjects  governed  by  him^  These  arc  ci- 
^er  his  people  or  his  enemies;  the  former  of  these  are,  indeed, 
by  nature^  enemies  to  his  government,  and  unwilling  to  subject 
ihemselves  to  him,  but  they  are  made  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  are  pleased  with  his  government,  and  made  partakers  of 
the  advantages  thereof;  the  latter,  to  wit;  his  enemies  are  for- 
ced to  bow  down  before  him,  as  subdued  by  lum,  though  not 
^  him  ;  so  that,  with  respect  to  his  people  and  his  enemies,  he 
exercise^  his  government  various  ways.  Which  leads  us  to 
consider, 

^•  The  manner  in  which  Christ  exercises  his  Kin^y  gov- 
ernment; and  that. 

Firsts  With  respect  to  his  people.  This  government  is  ext 
femal  and  visible,  or  internal  and  spiritual ;  in  the  latter  of 
w)ucl^  be  everts  divine  power,  and  brings  them  into  a  state  of 
grace  and  salvation.  The  Church  is  eminently  the  seat  of  his 
government  which  will  be  farther  observed  under  a  following 
finswer  * ;  and  therefore,  at  present  we  shall  only  consider  them 
as  owning  his  government,' by  professins;  their  subjection  tt> 
him,  and  thereby  separating  themselves  from  the  worid;  and 
Christ  governs  them,  as  is  observed  in  tl)is  answer,  by  giving 
them  officers,  laws,  iand  censures,  and  many  other  privileges, 
which  the  members  of  the  visible  churcl;  are  made  partakers  of; 
pf  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

That  which  we  shall  principally  consider,  at  present,  is  Christ^ 
exercising  his  spiritual  and  powerful  government  over  his  elect, 
in  those  things  that  more  immediately  concern  their  salvation. 
And  here  we  may  observe, 

1.  Their  character  and  temper,  before  they  are  brought,  in 
a  saving  way,  into  Christ's  kingdonu    There  is  no  diflfeitn^ 

*  Set  Q^ts.  JJOi  LXm. 
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between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  wt  the  subjecu 
of  Satan's  kingdom ;  their  hearts  are  by  nature^  full  of  enmity 
and  rebellion  against  him,  and  they  are  suffered  sometimes  to 
run  great  lengths  in  opposing  his  government,  and  their  lives 
<liscover  a  &xed  resolution  not  to  submit  to  him,  whatever  be 
the  consequence  thereof:  Other  lords^  says  the  church,  haoe 
tknunion  over  themj  Isa.  xxvi*  13.  theif  eerve  divers  kuia  and 
pjtecuuresy  Tit.  iii*  3.  waik  according'  to  the  course  of  this  worlds 
isccordmg  to  the  prince  of  the  potver  of  the  cur^  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience^  £ph«  ii.  2.  and 
aome  of  them  have  reason  to  style  themselves,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  says  he  was  before  his  conversion,  1  Tim.  i.  15* 

Sometimes,  indeed,  they  meet  with  some  cheeks  and  rebukes 
of  conscience,  which,  for  a  while,  put  them  to  a  stand ;  and 
they  seem  inclinable  to  submit  to  Christ,  as  being  afraid  of  bis 
vengeance,  or  their  own  consciences  suggest  the  reasonableness 
hereof;  and  this  issues  in  some  hasty  resolutions,  arising  from 
the  terror  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  the  prospect  of  some  ad* 
vantage,  which  will  accrue  to  them  thereby,  whereby  their  con- 
didon  may  be  rendered  better  than  what  they,  at  present,  ap- 
prehend it  to  be;  and  this  extorts  from  them  a  degree  of  com* 
pliance  with  the  gospel-overture,  especially  if  Christ  would 
stoop  to  those  terms,  which  corrupt  nature  is  willing  to  conform 
itself  to ;  or  make  those  abatements,  that  would  be  consistent 
with  their  serving  God  and  mammon.  In  this  case,  they  are 
like  the  person  whom  our  Saviour  mentions,  who  being  called, 
replies,  I go^  Sir^  and  went  noiy  Matt.  xxi.  30.  Sometimes  they 
promise  that  they  will  submit  hereafter,  if  they  may  but  be  in* 
dulged  in  their  course  of  life  for  the  present,  and,  like  Felix, 
would  attend  to  these  matters  at  a  more  convenient  season ;  or, 
as  one  is  represented,  desiring  our  Saviour  that  be  might  Jlrst 
go  and  bury  his  father ^  Matt.  viii.  21.  by  which  we  are  not  to 
understand  his  performing  that  debt,  which  the  law  of  nature 
obliged  him  to  perform  to  a  deceased  parent,  which  might  have 
been  soon  discharged,  and  been  no  hindrance  to  his  foUowing^ 
Christ :  but  he  seems  to  be  desirous  to  be  excused  from  follow- 
ing him  till  Us  father  was  dead,  and  all  this  with  a  design  to 
gain  time,  or  to  ward  off  present  convictions,  his  domestic  af- 
fairs inclining  him  not  immediately  to  subject  himself  to  Christ, 
or  to  take  up  his  lot  with  him,  or  to  forsake  all  and  follow  him, 
though  he  was  not  insensible  that  this  was  his  duty.  This  is  the 
temper  apd  character  of  persons  before  they  are  effectually  per? 
suaded  to  submit  to  Christ's  government;  aaid  the  consequence 
hereof  is  oftentimes  their  not  only  losing  their  convictions,  but 
returning  with  stronger  resolutions  to  their  former  course,  and 
adding  greater  degrees  of  rebellion  to  their  iniqui^. 

g.  There  are  several  methods  used,  by  Christ,  to  bring  sim 
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Mrs  into  subjection  to  him;  some  of  which  are  principaBjr 
jcctionablet  and,  thoagh  not  in  themselves  sufl&cienty  yet 
smr  to  answer  this  encL   Accordingly^ 

(u)  He  gives  them  to  understamd  that  there  is  an  inevitable 
necessity  of  perishing,  if  they  persist  in  their  rebellion  against 
lum,  as  our  Saviour  says.  Except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  likc^ 
vnte  perish^  Luke  ziti*  3.  or,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere.  Who  hath 
hardened  himself  agcanst  him^  and  hath  prospered?  Job  ix.  4<» 
and  that  the  consequence  theieof  will  be,  that  those  his  enemies 
that  would  not  that  he  should  reign  aver  thenij  shall  be  hrauffhS 
forth^  and  slain  before  him^  Luke  zix.  27*  And  tins  is  not  only 
considered  in  a  general  way,  as  what  other  sinners  are  given  to 
expect,  but  impressed  on  the  conscience,  and  particularly  ap- 
plied to  himself,  whereby  he  is  convinced  that  his  present 
course  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive,  and  fills  him  with 
that  distress  and  concern  of  soul,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
that  work  of  grace,  that  shall  afterwards  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion.    • 

(2h)  Christ  holds  forth  his  golden  sceptre,  and  makes  a  pro- 
clamation to  sinners  to  return  and  submit  to  him,  and,  ^  the 
same  time,  expresses  his  willingness  to  receive  all  that  by  faidi, 
close  with  the  gospel-overture,  and  cast  themselves  at  his  feet 
with  sincere  repentance :  thus  he  says.  Htm  that  cometh  to  me^ 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out^  John  vi.  37*  and,  how  vile  soever  they 
have  been,  their  unworthiaess  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  hinder  his 
acceptance  of  thenu 

(3*)  He  also  shews  them  their  obligation  to  obey  and  sub- 
mit to  him,  as  their  rightful  Lord  and  Sovereign,  who  claims 
divine  worship  from  them,  Psal*  xlv.  11*  and  what  unsmswer^ 
able  engagements  they  are  laid  under  hereunto,  from  all  that 
he  did  and  suffered  in  life  and  death,  whereby  he  not  only  ex- 
pressed the  highest  love,  but  purchased  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  who  must  own  him  as  their  King,  if  they  expect  to  reap 
the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  of  his  purchase,  as  a  Priest :  this 
Christ  convinces  them  of.  >  And, 

(4.)  He  represents  to  them  the  vast  advantages  that  will  at- 
tend their  subjection  to  his  government,  as  they  shall  not  only 
obtain  a  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  their  past  crimes,  and  be 
taken  into  favour  as  much  as  though  they  had  never  forfeited 
it,  but  he  will  confer  on  tliem  all  those  graces  that  accompany 
salvation,  and  advance  them  to  the  highest  honour ;  upon  which 
account  they  are  said  to  be  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God^ 
Rev*  i*  6.  yea,  he  will  grant  them  to  sit  with  him  in  his  throne^ 
Rev*  iii*  21*  not  as  sharing  any  part  of  his  Mediatorial  glory, 
but  as  being  near  to  him  t&at  sits  on  the  throne,  and  havmg 
all  those  tokens  of  his  regard  to  them  that  are  agreeable  to  their 
condition,  or  H^t  relation  they  stand  in  to  him,  as  subjects.  He 
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presentB  to  their  view  aU  the  {tfomise^  of  the  covenant  of  gracesi 
which  are  in  his  hand,  to  accomplish,  and  gives  them  ground 
-to  exp<M:t  all  the  blessings  he  hath  purchased,  assures  them  tbitf 
be  will  admit  them  to  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  himself  here ;  that  he  will  keep  them  from  fMing^ 
and,  in  the  end,  present  themfauUleas  before  the  preaence  off^ 
glory  with  exceeding  joy^  Jude,  ver.  14*  and  as  for  their  past 
tollies,  ingratitude,  and  rebellion  against  him,  he  tells  them, 
that  these  shall  be  passed  over,  and  not  laid  to  their  charge^ 
Rom.  viii.  33*  for  their  confusion  and  condemnation,  how  ex- 
pedient soever  it  may  be  lor  him  to  bring  them  to  their  remem- 
brance, to  humble  them,  and  enhance  their  love  and  gratitude 
to  him,  who  will,  notwithstanding,  forgive  them. 

(5«)  He  gives  them  to  understand  what  duties  he  expecta 
from  them,  and  what  are  the  laws  that  all  his  subjects  are  obli- 
ged to  obey,  and  accordingly  that  he  will  not  give  forth  any 
dispensation  or  aUowance  to  sin,  which  is  a  returning  again  to 
folly ;  neither  will  he  suffer  them  to  make  their  own  will  the 
rule  of  their  actions,  or  to  live  as  they  list,  nor  to  give  way  to 
carnal  security,  negligence,  or  indifference  in  his  service,  but 
they  must  be  always  pressing  forwards,  running  the  race  he 
has  set  before  them  with  diligence  and  industry,  that  they  *b€ 
not  slothful^  but  followers  ofthem^  who^  through  faith  andpa^ 
tiencey  inherit  the  promises j  Heb.  vi.  12.  and  not  only  so,  but 
fervent  in  spirit^  serving  the  Lordj  Rom.  xii.  11.  that  tney  must 
have  a  zeal  for  his  honour,  as  those  that  appear  to  be  in  good 
earnest,  and  prefer  his  interest  to  their  own ;  and  that  this  must 
be  tempered  with  meekness,  lest,  whilst  they  seem  to  be  es* 
pousing  his  cause,  they  give  grpund  to  conclude  that  the  indul- 
ging their  irregular  passions  is  what  they  principally  design. 
As  for  the  obedience  he  demands  of  them,  it  must  be  univer- 
sal, with  their  whole  heart,  and  to  the  utmost 'of  their  power; 
and  therefore  if  the  duty  enjoined  be  difficult,  they  must  not 
say,  as  some  of  his  followers  did.  This  is  a  hafd  sayings  wh9 
can  hear  it  ?  John  vi.  60.  but  raUier,  in  this  case,  depend  on 
his  grace  for  strengdi  to  enable  then[i  to  perform  it;  and,  as 
they  are  to  obey  his  commanding  will,  so  he  tells  them  they 
must  submit  to  his  providential  will,  and  therein  glorify  his 
sovereignty,  smd  reckon  every  thing  good  that  he  does,  inas- 
much as  it  proceeds  from  a  wise  and  gracious  hand,  and  is  ren- 
dered subservient  to  answer  the  best  ends,  for  his  glory  and 
their  advantage. 

Moreover,  he  tells  them,  that  whatever  obedience  they  may 
be  enabled  to  perform,  they  must  ascribe  the  glory  thereof  not 
to  themselves,  but  to  him,  as  he  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
faith,  and  works  in  them  all  those  graces  that  he  requires  of 
them*   And,  when  they  have  thus  engaged  in  his  service,  and 
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thftir  £suces  are  turned  heaven-ward^  he  oUiges  them  never  t6 
tiiink  of  returning  to  their  former  state  and  companjr,  or  wnh^ 
ject  themselves  to  the  tyranny  they  are  delivered  from :  as  the 
angel  ordered  Lot,  when  he  was  escaped  out  of  Sodom,  not  so 
much  as  to  look  back,  as  one  that  had  a  hankering  mind  to 
what  he  had  left  behind  him ;  or  like  the  Israelites,  who  longed 
for  the  onions  and  garlic,  and  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  when 
they  were  on  their  joiimey  towards  the  good  land,  which  God 
had  promised  them.  Thus  Christ  expects  that  all  his  subjects 
should  not  only  obey  him,  but  that  they  should  do  this  with 
unfainting  perseverance,  as  riot  being  of  them  who  draw  hack 
unio  perdMon^  hut  df  them  that  believe  to  the  saving'  of  the  €Outj 
Heb.  x«  39.  Thus  concerning  their  present  obligadons  and  fu- 
ture advantages,  together  with  the  duties  they  are  engaged  to 
perform ;  or  the  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  he  makes 
known  to  them,  before  they  are  brought  into  subjection  to  him. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  not  only  presents  to  them  the 
bri^t,  but  the  dark  side  of  the  cloUd,  and  sets  before  them  the 
many  difficulties  an  J  troubles,  they  are  like  to  meet  with  in  this 
world,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects^  that  they  may 
not  hereafter  be  under  any  temptation,  to  complain  as  uiough 
they  were  disappointed,  when  things  go  otherwise  than  they 
were  given  to  expect :  as  with  one  hand  he  represents  to  their 
view  the  crown  of  life ;  so,  with  the  other,  he  holds  fordi  the 
cross,  which  they  must  take  up  and  foUaW  him.  Matt.  xvi.  34^ 
if  they  would  be  his  disciples.  He  does  not  conceal  from  them 
the  evils  they  are  like  to  meet  with  from  the  worlds  but  teOs 
them  plainly,  that  they  must  expect  to  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
his  name  sake.  Matt.  x.  32.  and  be  willing  to  part  with  all 
things  for  him,  especially  if  standing  in  competition  with  htm; 
so  ttmt  he  who  loveth  father  or  mother^  son  or  daughter^  yea, 
Ms  own  life  J  more  than  him^  is  not  worthy  ofhim^  ver.  3f ,  com- 
pared with  Luke  xiv.  26.  and,  that  self-denial  must  be  their 
daily  exercise,  that  no  idol  of  jealousy  must  be  set  up  m  theh* 
hearts ;  np  secret  or  darling  lust  indulged,  as  being  not  only 
contrary  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
dishonour  to  their  character,  but  inconsistent  with  that  supreme 
love  that  is  due  to  him  alone :  he  also  warns  them  not  to  hM 
any  confederacy  with  his  enemies,  strictly  forbids  them  to  make 
any  covenant  with  death  and  hell,  and  requires  that  all  former 
covenants  therewith  should  be  disannulled  and  broken,  as  con- 
taining a  tacit  denial  of  their  allegiance  to  him. 

Thus  concerning  the  methods  which  Christ  useth  in  an  ob- 
jective wav,  to  bring  his  people  to  his  kingdom*  But  these^are 
not  regarded  by  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  sit  under  the 
sound  of  the  gospel;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  effectual  to  answer 
this  end  in  any,  till  he  is  pleased  to  incline  and  enable  them, 
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hff  las  powtr,  to  submit  td  him ;  he  must  fint  conquef  thtte 
before  they  will  obey.  Before  this  they  had  no  more  thai!  aQ 
aMternal  overture^^or  representation  of  diings,  m  which  he  dealt 
widi  them  as  inteUigent  creaftures^  in  order  to  theix  becomiti|^ 
his  subjects  oat  of  choice,  as  having  the  strongest  motives  and 
inducemeirts  thereunto:  but  this  is  an  internal  work  upon  the 
heart,  whereby  every  thmg,  that  hindered  their  compliance  is 
rcnaoyed,  and  Aey  asm  drawn  by  that  power,  without  which 
none  can  come  unto  him,  Jcdin  vi*  44.  their  hearts  are  broi»ni 
their  wills  renewed,  and  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their 
Bouls  in^Uned  to  subscribe  to  his  government,  as  king  of  saints^ 
This  leads  us  to  consider,  > 

3«  How  persons  iirst  esqnress  their  wiHingness  to  be  Christ's 
subjects;  what  engagements  they  lay  themselves  under,  a»l 
Trhat  course  they  take  jhirsuant  thereunto* 

(1.)  They  cast  themselves  at  his  feet  with  the  greatest  ku^ 
mility  and  reverence,  being  sensible  of  their  own  vtleness  and 
ingratitude,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  greatly  aiFected  with  his 
clemency  and  grace,  who,  notwithstanding  their  unworthiness^ 
invites  them  to  come  to  him ;  which  they  do,  not  as  desiring  to 
capitulate,  or  stand  upon  terms  vrith  him,  but  they  are  willing 
that  he  shenld  make  his  own  terms,  like  one  that  sends  a  blau 
paper  to  his  victorious  prince,  that  he  might  write  upon  it  what 
he  pleases,  and  expresses  his  willingness  to  subscribe  it«  Thn 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  Benhadad's  ser^ 
vants,  when  his  army  was  entirely  ruined,  and  he  no  longsr 
able  to  make  resistance  against  Ahab,  present  themselves  b^» 
fore  him  with  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  ropes  on  their  heads;, 
in  token  of  the  greatest  hnmility,  together  with  an  implicit  ac* 
kaowledgmeot  of  what  they  had  deserved;  and  without  th^ 
usual  method  of  entering  into  treaties  of  peace,  the  only  mes«> 
9age  they  were  to  deliver  was,  Thtf  servant  Benhadad  saith^  I 
prqtf  thee  let  me  live^'  1  Kings  X9^»'S2*  Thus  the  humble  re* 
tinning  simier  implores  forgiveness,  and  a  right  to  his  life,  as 
an  act  of  grace,  at  the  band  of  Christy  who  has  been  represent 
ted  to  him,  as  a  merciful  king,  and  ready  to  receive  returning 
sinners* 

(2.)  This  subkctkm  to  Christ  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
love  to,  and  desire  after  him,  which  diey  enress  to  his  per# 
son,  and  his  service,  as  well. as  those  rewards  that  attend  it,  beir 
ing  constrained  hereunto  by  that  love  and  compassion,  whidi 
he  hath  shewed  to  th^m ;  and  by  those  just  ideas  which  they 
are  now  brought  to  entertain,  concerning  eyciy  thing  that  be? 
longs  to  his  kfaigdosyi  tthd  interest, 

'  /3.)  They  consent  to  be  the  Lord\by  a  solemn  a<l  of  scl&. 
dedication,  or  surrelsder  of  themselves,  and  a}l  that  Aey  htvci 
to  him^  as  scciQg  themaehres  obliged  so  to  do;  and  therofo^Q. 
Vol,  It  Zz 
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(faev  AesiTC  to  be  his,  to  all  inteata  and  purpoaet,  his  cntiffd|f, 

and  for  evtr. 

(4.)  Since  there  are  many  difficult  duties  incmnbciia  cm 
Christ's  subjects,  and  many  blessings  which  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive, they  express  their  entire  dependance  on  Inm  for  grace, 
to. enable  them  to,  behave  themselves  agreeably  to  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under,  that  they  may  not  turn  aside  from^usn, 
or  deal  treacherously  with  him,  as  being  unsteadfaat  in  his  cove^' 
xiant :  they  also  rely  on  his  faidifulness  for  the  accompliahmcf 
of  all  the  promises,  which  aflford  matter  of  relief  and  encoarage- 
ment  to  them ;  and  this  is  accompanied  with  a  fixed  purpose, 
or  resolut  on  to  wait  oa  him,  in  all  his  ordinances,  as  means 
appointed  by  him,  in  which  they  hope  to  obtain  those  bleaaings 
they  stand  in  need  of* 

(5.)  This  is  done  with  a  solemn  wl<ihdrawing  themaelves 
frc^  renouncing  and  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  formerly  been  in  subjection,  whose  interest  is 
contrary'  to,  and  subversive  of  Christ's  govenunent.  These  Aey 
count  to  be  their  greatest,  yea,  their  only  enemies,  and  procJaim 
open  war  against  them,  and  that  with  a  fixed  resolution,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  pursue  it  to  the  utmost ;  like  the  courageous 
aoldier,  who,  havmg  drawn  his  sword,  throws  away  the  scab* 
bard,  as  one  that  will  not  leave  off  fighting  till  he  has  gained 
ft  complete  victory ;  and  this  resolution  is  increased  by  that  ha- 
tred wnich  he  entertains  against  sin,  and  is  exercised  in  propor- 
tion to  it :  the  enemies  against  whom  he  engages,  are  the  worid, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  the  motives  that  induce  him  thereunto 
are  because  they  are  enemies  to  Christ,  and  stand  in  the  ww 
of  his  salvation.  Now,  that  he  mig^t  manage  this  warfare  with 
success,  he  takes  to  himself  the  whole  armour  of  God,  which 
the  apostle  describes,  Eph.  vi.  ll'—lf.  which  is  both  ofFensive 
and  defensive.  And  he  also  tconsiders  himsdf  as  oUiged  to' 
shun  all  treaties  or  proposals  made  by  them,  to  turn  him  aside 
from  Christ,  and  all  correspondence  with  them,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  may  prove  a  snare  or  temptation  to  him,  or 
,tend  to  Christ's  dishonour. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  hath  a  due  sense  of  his  ob- 
ligation, to  endeavour  to  deliver  others  from  their  servitude  to 
sin  and  Satan,  to  encourage  diose  who  are  almost  persuaded  to 
submit  to  Christ,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
already  entered  into  his  service,  engaged  with  him  in  the  same 
warfare  against  his  enemies,  and  pursuing  the  same  design, 
conducive  to  his  glory.  The  methods  he  takes  in  crdar  here- 
unto, are  truly  warrantable,  and  becoming  the  servants  of 
Christ  t  he  is  not  like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  very 
zealous  to  gain  proselytes  to  dieir  interest,  which,  when  they 
had  done,  thetf  made  them  two-fold  more  the  chUdren  of  hM  than 
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ihem9ehes^  Matt.  XKiii.  15.  but  msdces  it  hie  business  to  con# 
vince  those  he  converses  with,  that  they  are  sutjject  to  the 
ffreatest  tyranny  of  those  who  intend  nothing  bur  their  ruin  s 
that  they  serve  them  who  have  no  right  to  their  service,  and,  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  liberty,  is  to  enter  into  Christ's  service, 
oad  then  they  wiU  b^free  insked^  John  viii.  36.  Moreover,  he 
endeavour  to  remove  those-  prejudices,  and  answer  all  objec- 
tions which  Satan  usually  brings,  or  furnishes  his  subjects  with^ 
against  Christ  and  his  government.  If  they  say,  with  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  Whai  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another 
beloved f  he  has  many  things  to  say  in  his  commendation;  as, 
the  church  is  brought  in  using  various  metaphorical  expres- 
sions  to  set  forth  hi^  glory^  and  he  joins  with  them  in  that  com* 
prehensive  character  given  of  him,  which  contains  the  sum  of 
all  that  words  can  express,  Ik  is  aUogethcr  lovely;  this  to  my 
behved^  and  this  is  my  friend^  0  daughters  o/yerusa/em^  Cant. 
V.  9,  16.  This  concerning  the  way  in  which  Christ^s  subjects 
engage  aaainst,  and  oppose  Satan's  kingdom.    • 

But  let  it  be  farther  considered,  that  the  opposition  is  mu* 
tual :  when  persons  are  delivered  out  of  the  power  of  darkness, 
and  translated  into  Christ's  kingdom,  they  are  not  to  expect  to 
be  wholly  free  from  the  assaults  of  their  spiritual  enemies,  and 
Aese  oftentimes  gain  great  advantages  against  them  from  the 
remainders  of  corrupt  nature,  in  the  best  of  men.  The  devil  is 
represented,  by  the  apostle,  as  a  roaring'  lion,  who  walketh  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour^  1  Pet.  v.  8.  Sometimes  he  gives 
distuibance  to  Christ's  subjects,  by  inclining  men  to  exercise 
their  persecuting  rage  and  fuiy  against  the  church,  designing 
hereby  to  work  upon  their  fears ;  at  other  times,  he  endeavours^ 
as  it  were,  by  methods  of  bribery,  to  engage  unstable  persons 
in  his  interest,  by  the  overtui«e  of  secular  advantage ;  or  else  to 
discourage  some,  by  pretendbg^  that  religion  is  a  melancholy 
thing,  that  they  who  embrace  it,'  are  like  to  strive  against  the 
stream,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  what  will  make  them  un- 
easy in  the  world.  This  opposition,  which  is  directed  against 
Christ's  kingdom,  proves  onentimes  very  discouraging  to  his 
9«ibjects ;  but  there  are  attempts  of  another  natore  often  used 
to  amuse,  discourage;  and  destroy  their  peace,  by  taxing  them, 
with  h3rpocrisy,  and  pretending,  that  all  th^ir  hope  of  an  inter- 
eat  in  Christ's  favour  and  protection,  is  but  a  delusion,  and 
therefote  it  had  been  better  lor  them  not  to  have  given  m  thtit 
names  to  him,  since  the  only  consequence  thereof  will  be  the 
aggravating  their  condemnation,  if  the  providences  isf  *6odbfe 
dark  and  aiBictive,  he  endeavours  to  suggest  ^  4hcm  hard 
thoughts  of  Christy  and 'to  make  thenv. question  his  ^oodoess^ 
and^mithfulnesSf  and  to  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  Verily,  IJiaoe 
cleansed  my  heart  in  vain^  and  have  toasted  my  hands  in  inno^ 


€eaqf^  Pa«L  badiu  13.  aiid»  when  "God  ii  pkaaed*  at 
for  wise  ends,  to  deny  them  his  comforting  presence,  the 
my  is  ready^  on  this  occasion,  to  persuade  tliefli,  as  tbe  Psalm- 
ist represents  some  speaking  to  Uie  like  puxpose,  that  iAcnr  tv 
;m  help  for  them-  in  God^  PsaL  iii*  3* 

These  methods  are  often  used,  by  the  enemies  of  Cfarisr^a 
kingdom,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  whereby  the  ex- 
etciae  of*  their  graces  is  oftein  interrupted,  and  they  are  hurried 
into  many  sins,  through  the  violence  of  ten^itatioQ  ;  neveiihe* 
less  they  shall  not  wholly  revok*   Grace  may^  be  foiled,  aad 
.weakened  thereby,  but  it  shall  not  be  utterly  .extingpuished  ;  far, 
idK>ugh  they  be  giiiky  of  many  failures  and  miscarriages,  whidii 
diacover  them  to  be  in  an  imperfect  state,  yet  they  are  prcMr- 
ired  from  relapsing  into  their  former  state ;  and  not  only  so,  bs 
are  often  enabled  to  prevail  against  their  apiritual  eneo 
which,  the  concern  ot  Christ,  for  their  good,  emin^Hly 
vers  itself;  and,  if  the  advanoige  gained  agunst  them  be  occa- 
sioned by  their  going  in  the  way  of  temptation,  or  not  being  cd 
their  guard,  or  using  those  means  that  mi^t  prevent  dieir  be- 
ing overcome  thercb}^  this  is  over-ruled  by  Christ,  to  the  hum- 
bling' and  making  them  more  watchful  for  the  future ;  or  if 
God  has  left  them  to  themselves,  that  be  may  shew  them  the 
sin  and  folly  of  their  self-confidence,  or  reliance  on  tlasir  owq 
strength,  this  shall  be  a  means  to  induce  ihem  to  be  oiore  dc* 
pendoit  on  him  for  the  future,  as  well  as  important  widi 
him,  by  faith  and  prayer,  for  that  grace,  which  is  suficieolt  to 

f  prevent  their  total  and  iinal  apostasy,  as  well  as  to  recover  dicm 
rom  their  present  back-slidings.  And  jdiese  many  weaknesKS 
and  defects,  which  gave  them  so  much  uneasiness,  will  induce 
them  to  sympathize  with  others  in, the  like  condition  i  and  tke 
various  methods  which  Christ  takes  for  their  recovery,  will 
.  render  them  skilful  in  directing  others  how  to  escape,  or  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  this  snane,  in  which  they  have  bees 
taken,  and  which  has  given  them  so  much  uneasiness* 

We  might  here  h;ive  enlarge^  on  that  particular  branch  of 
this  subject,  which  respects  the  warfare  that  is  10  be  carried  ea 
by  every  one  who  lists  himself  under  Christ's  banner,  and  owss 
.him  to  be  his  rightful  Lord  and  Sovere^,  which  takes  up  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  Christian  life;  as  he  is. said  U 
wrestU  not  only  against  Jlcsh  and  bloody  but  agaimt  princkmS* 
ties  J  ofoinst  powers^  ugainat  the  rulers  of  the  darhsesa  y  Ais 
worlds  And  ag^nst  spirkuaLwiciedness  in  high  places^  £pb.  vi. 
IS.  and . elsewhere  we  rcAd. of  the  Jlcsh  hating  against  theSpt- 
ftitj  and  the  Spirit  against  the  fleshy  Gal.  v*  17.  But  thb  will 
Jbs  coniiidered  nnder  a  following  aoawer,  in  which  we  shsU  be 
iad  t6  speak  of  tbe  impedection  of  sanctificatioa  in  hdiems, 


or  Christ's  sih^lt  QPfxee*  Ssi 

"W^f/K^oiat  with  die  reasms  therecrf^i*  aad  therefore  we  pass  it 
over  al  present,  and  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

4»  How  Christ  deals  with  his  subjects  after  he  has  brouoiht 
thfm  hitherto,  and  incUoed  and  enabled  them  to  submit  to  his 
government :  this  is  expressed  in  the  answer  we  are  explaining, 
in  the  fbUowiag  heads* 

(1«)  He  Kwards  their  obedience.  This  supposes  that  he 
requires  that  Aty  riiould  obey  him,  and  that  their  obedience 
should  be  constant  and  universal,  odierwise  they  deserve  not 
liie  character  of  subjecls  i  and,  as  to  what  concerns  the  regard 
of  Christ  to  this  obedience,  though  herein  men  are  not  profita- 
ble to  God,  as  they  are  to  themselves,  or  to  one  another,  yet  it 
shall  not  go  uwren^uded*  The  blessings  which  Christ  confers 
on  thefB  are  sometimes  styled  a  rewani,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
n  certain  connexion  between  their  duty  and  interest,  or  their 
obeying  and  being  made  blessed,  which  blessedness  is  properly 
the  reward  of  whi^  Christ  has  done,  diough  his  people  esteem  it 
ns  an  act  of  the  highest  favour;  in  this  sense  he  rewards  their 
obedience,  and  that  either  by  increasing  their  graces,  and  esta- 
blishing their  comforts  here ;  or  by  bringing  them  to  perfection 
hereafter.  But  inasmuch  as  their  obedience  is,  at  present,  very 
imperfect,  "Which  tends  Very  much  to  their  reproach,  and  af- 
fords matter  of  daily  huinmati<m  before  God,  it  is  farther  ad* 
ded, 

(2.)  That  Christ  corrects  them  for  their  sins*  This  is  in- 
serted among  the  advantages  of  his  government,  though  it  i$ 
certain,  that  afflictions,  absolutely  considered,  are  not  to  be  de- 
sired ;  neverthdess,  since  they  are  sometimes  needful^  1  Pet.  u 
t.  and  conducive  to  our  spiritual  advantage,  thev  are  included 
in  this  gracious  dispensation,  which  attends  Christ's  govern- 
ment, as  by  the$e  tMng's  men  Ihe^  Isa.  xxxviii.  16.  How  much 
soever  nature  dreads  them,  yet  Christ's  people  consider  them 
as  designed  for  their  good,  and  therefore  not  only  submit  to 
them,  but  condnde  that  herein  he  deals  with  them.  As  we  are 
for  fosm  blaming  the  skilful  chirurgeon,  who  sets  a  bone  that 
.is  out  of  joint,  or  cuts  off  a  limb,  when  it  is  necessary  to  save 
onr  lives,  though  neidier  (rf*  th<»e  can  be  done  without  great 
pain :  thus  when  God  visits  our  transgressions  with  the  rod, 
and  our  iniquities  with  stripes,  we  reckon  that  he  deals  with  us 
as  a  merciful  and  gracious  Sovereign,  and  not  as  an  enemy, 
since  his  design  is  to  heal  our  bacfcsliaings,  and  prevent  a  worse 
evil  from  ensuing  thereby. 

(d.)  He  ptesenres  and  supports  his  subjects  under  all  their 
temptatbns  and  anfferings.  There  are  two  sorts  of  temptations 
mrationed  in  scripture,  to  wit,  such  as  are  merely  providential, 
wluch  are  designed  as  trials  oIf  foith  and  patience  ;  as  when  the 
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aposde  sayS)  JIft/  brethren^  count  it  cMjoy  when  yijall  into  di- 
vers  temptations^  knowing  thisj  that  the  trial  ofyourfeAth  ^work^ 
eth  patience^  James  i.  2,  3.  and  elsewhere  the  apostle  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  persecutions  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews^ 
calls  them  temptationsy  Acts  xx.  19«    But,  besides  these,  t^ere 
are  other  temptations  which  arise  from  sin,  Satan,  and  the 
world,  whereby  endeavours  are  used  more  direcdy  to  draw 
Christ's  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him :  thus  it  is  aaid| 
Every  man  is  tempted^  when  he  isr  drawn  away  of  his  ffum  huff 
and  enticedy  James  i.  14.  and  elsewhere.  They  that  will  be  rich^ 
that  is,  who  use  indirect  means  to  attain  that  end,  or  make  this 
/  the  grand  design  of  life.  Jail  into  temptation^  and  a  snarcy  and 
into  many  foolish  and  kurtfttl  lustSj  which  drown  men  in  de^ 
struction  and  perdition^  1  Tim.  vi.  9*  and  the  devil,  who  has  a 
great  hand  in  managing  these  temptations,  and  solicits  us  to 
comply  therewith,  is,  for  that  reason,  called,  by  way  of  eml- 
nency,  the  tempter ^  1  Thes.  iii.  5.  and  Matt.  iv.  3.  In  both  these 
respects,  believers  are  exposed  to  great  danger,  by  reason  of 
temptations,  and  need  either  to  be  preserved  from,  or  support- 
ed  under  them,  that  they  may  not  prove  their  ruin ;  and  this 
Christ  does  in  managing  the  aiFairs  of  his  kingdom  of  grace  for 
his  people's  advantage,  and  herein  dfat  promise  is  fulfilled  to 
them,  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  youy  but  such  as  is  com- 
*  mon  to  man  ;  but  God  is  faithful^  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  what  ye  arc  ablcy  but  willy  with  the  temptation 
itlsOy  make  a  way  to  escapCy  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  ity  1  Cor. 
X.  *13. 

(4.)  Christ  powerfully  orders  all  thmgs  for  his  own  glory, 
and  his  people's  good,  as  they  are  said  to  work  together  for 
goody  Rom.  viii.  28.  and  herein  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  good- 
ness, is  illustrated.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  cannot  see  from 
the  beginning  of  an  afflictive  providence  to  tht  end  thereof,  or 
what  advantage  God  designs  thereby ;  herein  we  may  apply 
those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Peter,  though  spoken  with  ano* 
ther  view.  What  I  doy  thou  knowest  not  noWy  but  thou  shtdt 
know  hereafter y  John  xiii.  7*  This  will  eminently  appear,  when 
they  shall  see  how  every  step  which  Christ  has  taken  in  the 
management  of  his  government,  has  had  a  subserviency  to  pft>- 
mote  their  spiritual  advantage  hereafter.  Thus  we  have  con- 
sidered how  Christ  executes  his  Kingly  office,  more  especially 
towards  his  people,  who  are  his  faithful  sabjects. 

Secondly y  We  are  now  to  speak  concerning  the  e:!tercise  of 
Christ's  Kingly  government  towards  his  enemies.  He  is,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  their  King;  not  by  consent,  or  vo- 
luntary subjection  to  him,  nor  do  they  desire  to  own  his  aotho^ 
rity,  or  yield  obedience  to  his  laws;  but  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  reckixied  the  subjects  of  his  govemmexit ;  which 
is  exercised) 
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1.  In  Betting  bounds  to  their  power  and  malice,  so  that  they 
cannot  do  what  they  would  agsiinst  his  cause'  and  interest  in 
the  world.  How  far  soever  he  may  suffer  them  to  proceed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  people;  yet  he  is  able  to  crush  them  in 
a  moment ;  and,  when  he  sees  their  rage,  and  how  they,  set 
themselves  against  falim  with  their  combined  force,  and  insult, 
as  though  they  had  brought  their  designs  to  bear,  as  not  doubtr 
ing.the  success  thereof,  he  tells  them  plainly,  that  they  imagine 
a  vain  things  and  that  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ; 
the  Lord  s^all  have  them  in  dervnon^  Psal.  ii.  1, 4*  and  the  rea- ' 
son  is  very  obvious,  because  God  is  greater  than  man.  Though 
it  would  be  a  dishonour  to  him  to  say,  that  he  is  the  author  of 
sin,  yet  it  redounds  to  his  glory,  that  he  sets  bounds  and  limits 
to  it,  and  over-rules  it  by  his  wisdom  to  his  own  glory ;  as  it 
is  said.  Surely^  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee;  the  remain^ 
der  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain^  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10. 

2.  Chvist  has  exercised  his  Kingly  government  in  gaining  a 
victory  over  bis  enemies ;  this  he  did,  when  he  spoiled  princi' 
polities  and  powers^  and  made  a  shew  of  them  openly j  triumph' 
ing  over  them  in  his  cross.  This,  indeed,  was  done  by  him, 
when  he  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  Bufferings,  and,  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  exercised  his  Priestly  office ;  yet,  in  some 
respects,  he*  is  said,  at  that  time,  to  have  exercised  his  Kingly, 
and  that  in  a  very  triumphant  manner,  as  it  is  here  expressed; 
and  elsewhere  he  is  said,  through  deaths  to  have  destroyed  him 
that  had  the  power  of  deaths  that  isy  the  devily  Heb.  ii.  14.  here- 
by he  purchased  those  restraints  which  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  brought  under  more  than  they  were  before.  Satan's  chain 
was  hereby  shortened,  and  his  subjectB  delivered  out  of  hiB 
hand,  being  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  they  were  afterwards  persuaded  to  with- 
draw their  necks  from  that  yoke,  which  they  .were  fom^erly 
under,  by  the  power  of  that  grace  that  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  whereby  they  were  subjected  to  Christ's  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  our  Saviour  tells  his  people,  that  he  had 
overcome  the  worlds  John  xvi.  33.  not  only  because  he  had  in 
hiB  own  Person,  escaped  the  pollution  thereof,  and  not  been  en- 
tangled, in  its  snares,  nor  hindered  in  the  work  he  was  engaged 
in,  by  the  afflictions  and  injurious  treatment  that  he  met  widi 
from  it,  but  as  he  procured  for  them  those  victories  over  it, 
whereby  they  shall  be  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him 
ihat  loved  them* 

3.  Christ's  kingly  government  is,  and  shall  more  eminently 
appear  to  be  exercised  towards  his  enemies,  in  punishing  them 
for  all  their  rebellions  against  him.  There  are  reserves  of  ven- 
ggeance  laid  up  in  store,  and  more  vials  of  wrath,  which  sjiali 
be  poured  forth  on  Satan,  and  all  the  powerB  of  darkness,  which 
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^ey  are  not  without  Bonie  terrible  appreheasions  erf,  frimi  tho 
knowledge  they  have  of  God  as  a  just  judge ;  upon  which  ac- 
count they  are  said  to  believe  and  tremble,  James  ii.  19^  and 
as  for  all  his  other  enemies,  he  will  breaJk  them  itnik  a  rod  of 
iron  ;  he  will  dash  them  in  pieoes  like  a  paiter*9  vessel^  PsaL  ii* 
9*  or  bring  them  forth,  and  slay  them  before  him,  Luke  xix. 
27.  Thus  concerning  die  manner  how  Christ's  kingly  govem- 
tnent  hath  been  exercised,  bodi  towards  bis  people  and  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  various  seasons,  or  ages,  in  which  Christ's  kingly 
government  has  been,  or  shall  be  exercised,  together  with  the 
different  circumstances  relating  to  the  administration  of  it 
therein.  As  soon  as  ever  man  feD,  and  thereby  stood  in  need 
of  a  mediator  to  recover  him,  Christ  was  revealed,  as  one  who 
had  undertaken  his  recovery,  and,  as  a  victorious  king,  who 
should  break  and  destroy  that  power,  that  had  brought  him 
into  subjection  to  it.  Now  there  are  various  periods,  or  sea- 
sons, in  which  he  has  executed  his  kingly  oflice,  or  shall  con- 
tinue so  to  do. 

1.  He  did  this  before  his  incarnation,  during  which  time  lus 
government  was  visible,  as  to  the  effects  thereof,  as  extended 
to  all  those  who  were  saved  under  the  Old  Testament-dispen- 
sation :  they  were  subdued  and  defended  by  his  divine  power, 
that  was  then  exerted,  as  well  as  discharged  from  condemna- 
tion, by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
he  was  to  offer  for  them.  We  have  already  shewed  how  be 
executed  his  prophetical  office  during  this  interval ;  *  now  we 
must  consider  him  as  exercising  his  kingly  office.  The  majes- 
tic way  in  which  he  delivered  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  was 
a  glorious  display  thereof;  and  the  Theocracy,  i^hich  they 
were  under,  which  is  described,  in  scripture,  as  a  government 
distinct  from,  and  excelling  all  others  in  glory,  and  the  subser- 
viency of  it  to  their  salvation,  was  a  farther  evidence  that  he 
was  th^ir  king.  This  he  evinced,  at  one  time,  by  his  appear* 
ance  to  Joshua,  as  the  captain  of  the  Lord^s  hosts ;  and  at  ano- 
ther time  it  was  represented  in  an  emblematical  way,  when  he 
was  seen  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  sitting  upon  a  thtone^  and 
his  train  JiUtng  the  temple.  And  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  he  is 
frequently  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  their  king;  concern* 
ing  whom  it  is  said,  Thy  throne^  O  Gody  is  for  ever  and  ever; 
the  sceptre  of  thy  kijigdom  is  a  right  sceptre^  Psal.  xlv.  6.  and, 
in  many  other  places  he  is  described  as  the  King^  the  Lord  of 
hostSj  not  only  as  predicting  the  future  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment, but  as  denoting  what  he  was  at  that  time ;  conceniing 
whom  it  was  said.  Is  not  the  Lord  in  Zion  f  Is  not  her  Kjng  ^ 
her  ?  Jen  viii.  19«  And  when  God  declares  that  he  had  a4* 
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vanced  him  to  this  mediatorial  dignity,  and  set  him  on  his  holy 
hili  of  Zion^  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are  exhorted  to 
serve  him  with  fear  ^  and,  in  token  of  thtir  willingness  to  be  hi» 
subjects,  to  kiss  the  Son^  lest  he  be  ongry^  and  they  perish  from 
the  wdy^  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little^  Psal*  ii«  6, 10, 12« 
2«  After  his  incarnation,  when  he  first  came  into  the  world, 
he  was  publickly  owned,  by  the  wise  men  (who  came  from  the 
£ast)  as  one  that  was  bom  King  of  the  Jews^  and  the  gifts  which 
diey  presented  to  him  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  Matt. 
ii*  2«  compared  with  ver.  11.  the  best  presents  that  their  coun- 
try afforded,  were  designed  to  signify  that  homage  which  was 
due  to  him,  as  one  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  the  King  of 
Ills  church,  though  his  external  mein,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  contained  no  visible  mark  of  regal  dignity.   While  he 
conversed  with  his  people,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  minis- 
try, he  gave  them  frequent  intimations  hereof,  when  describing 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as  spiritual,  and  not  of  this  worid ; 
and,  when  one  of  his  followers  addressed  him,  as  the  Son  of 
God^  and  the  King  of  Israel^  he  is  so  far  from  reproving  him, 
as  ascribing  to  him  a  glory  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  that  he 
not  only  commends  his  faith  that  was  expressed  herein,  but 
gives  him  to  understand,  that  he  should  have  a  greater  evidence 
of  this  truth,  when  he  should  see  the  heavens  openedy  and  the  an-- 
gels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  him^  John  i.  49—51. 
And,  in  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  entered  into  Jerusa- 
lem, with  a  design  to  give  himself  up  to  the  rage  and  fury  of 
his  enemies,  providence,  as  it  were,  extorted  a  confession  of 
his  regal  dignity,  from  the  unstable  multitude,  and,  at  the  same 
time  designed  to  fulfil  what  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Ze- 
chariah,  when  he  says,  Hejoice  greatly^  0  daughter  of  Zion  ; 
shout^  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold^  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee;  he  isjust^  ana  having  salvation^  lowly y  and  riding  upon  an 
ass^  and  upon  a  colty  the  foal  of  an  ass^  2ech.  ix.  9.  aild  their 
saying,  Hosannahy  blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel^  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lardy  John  xii.  13.  was  the  result  of  a  present 
-   conviction,  which  they  had  of  this  matter,  though  it  was  not 
Jong  abiding,  and  hereby  they  were,  as  it  were,  condemned  out 
of  their  own  mouth*  And,  suiter  this,  whefi  Pilate  asked  him 
this  question,  in  plain  terms.  Art  thou  the  Ki2ig  of  the  Jews? 
he  publickly  professes  himself  to  be  so ;  neverdieless,  he  gives 
him  to  understand,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  worldy  upon 
this  account  the  apostle  says,  that  before  Pontius  Pilate  he  wit* 
nessed  agood  confession^  and  styles  him,  King  of  kings y  and 
Lord  of  lords y  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  15. 

3.   Christ  still  executes  his  Kingly  office  in  that  glorified 
state,  in  which  he  now  is.  This  the  apostle  intimates,  when  al<^ 
luding  to  the  custom  of  kings  in  their  solemn  triumphs  over 
Vol.  II,  3  A 
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their  enemies,  (who  throw  medals  amongst  the  people  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  thereof,  and  bestow  donadves,  or 
peculiar  marks  of  favour  upon  this  occasion)  when  he  speaks 
of  hin^i  as  ascending-  up  on  high^  having  led  captivity  captive^ 
and  chen  giving  gifts  unto  men^  £pb.  iv«  8.  In  this  exaked 
state  there  are  undeniable  proofs  of  his  regal  dignity  in  the 
blessings  which  his  church,  in  this  world,  receives,  as  the  re- 
sult of  it  as  Well  as  in  the  honours  that  are  paid  him  bv  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  will  not  allow  that 
he  executed  his  Kingly  office  on  earth :  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  account  we  have  of  his  executing  it  in  his  humbled  stat^ 
as  above  mentioned ;  therefore  w^e  must  suppose,  that  whea 
Christ  entered  into  his  glory,  he  did  not  begin  to  reign ;  tfaougii, 
from  that  time,  he  has  exercised  his  government  in  a  difierest 
manner,  upon  the  account  whereof  the  gospel  dispensation, 
which  ensued  thereon,  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  king^ 
dom  ;  and,  because  this  dispensation  began  upon  his  ascensioa 
into  heaven,  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  the  New  Testament,  tht 
kingdom  of  heaven* 

I  need  not  add  much  concerning  the  present  exercise  of  his 
Kingly  government,  since  the  greatest  part  of  what  has  beoi 
said,  under  diis  answer,  has  a  particular  regard  to  it.  It  was 
after  his  ascension  into  heaven  Uiat  the  gospel-church  was  esu- 
hlished,  which  is  sometimes  called  his  visible  kingdom  ;  then 
it  was  that  the  laws  and  ordinances,  by  which  it  was  to  be  go- 
verned, were  made  known  to  it,  together  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges that  were  then  bestowed  upon  it,  as  the  effects  of 
Christ's  royal  bounty :  then  the  Spirit  was  sent,  and,  by  his 
assistance,  the  gospel  was  preached  to  all  nations,  saving  grace 
plentifully  bestowed  on  multitudes,  who  were  enabled  to  sub* 
ject  themselves  to  him,  as  King  of  saints ;  and,  in  this  manner, 
Christ  has  hitherto  exercised  his  Kingly  government,  and  wiB 
do  until  his  second  coming. 

Here  we  shall  take  occasion  to  consider  what  is  advanced, 
by  several,  concerning  Christ's  reigning  a  thousand  years  %m 
earth,  which,  they  suppose,  will  intervene  between  the  present 
adm'mistration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  sanits 
reigning  with  him  in  heaven  for  ever.  This  opinion  has  not 
only  the  countenance  of  many  ancient  writers,  who  have  de- 
fended it,  but  it  seems  to  be  founded  on  several  scriptures ;  so 
that  we  shall  be  led,  in  considering  this  subject,  rather  to  en- 
quire mto  the  true  sense  of  those  scriptures,  that  speak  of 
Christ's  reigning  on  earth,  than  to  deny  that  he  will,  in  any 
sense,  reign  therein,  in  a  way  circumstantiallv  different  from 
that  in  which  he  now  administers  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
And  here  we  shall  consider  what  is  advanced,  by  some,  con- 
cerning this  matter,  who  assert  many  things  rehting  thereunto* 
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-which  stand  in  need  of  stronger  arguments  to  defend  them, 
than  have  hitherto  been  brought;  and  then  we  shall  consider 
how  far  we  have  ground,  from  scripture,  to  say,  that  Christ 
shall  reign  here  on  earth,  and  all  his  saints  that  shall  live 
therein,  with  him,  and  what  we  may  conclude  to  be  the  true 
4»ense  of  those  scriptures  that  are  brought  in  defence  of  Christ's 
personal  reign* 

The  opinions  of  those  that  treat  on  this  subject,  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  to  speak  distincdy  to  them  all,  would  be  too  great 
a  diversion  from  my  general  design :  and  this  also  renders  it 
more  difficult,  to  lay  down  the  state  of  the  question  in  a  few 
^vords.  However,  I  shall  briefly  attempt  this;  and,  that  we 
may  prooceed  with  greater  clearness,  shall  consider  what  is 
asserted,  by  several  writers,  concerning  Christ's  personal  rei^ 
on  earth,  which  shall  be  in  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  and  is 
to  continue,  from  the  time  that  it  commences,  a  thousand  years. 
(1;)  Some  have  supposed,  that  this  thousand  years^' reign  in- 
cludes in  it  the  whole  compass  of  tikne,  in  which  Christ  shall 
judge  the  world.  This  is  called,  indeed,  in  scripture,  a  day; 
but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  it  shall  take  up  no 
more  than  the  space  of  twenty- four  hours;  and  theirefore  they 
suppose,  that  it  shall  contain  the  space  of  a  thousand  years^ 
which  they  found  partly  on  that  scripture,  in  Psal..  xc.  4.   A 
thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  bttt  as  yesterday  tohen  it  is  past; 
and  more  especially  on  the  apostle's  words,  in  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  One 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  years 
.as  one  day;  and  this  they  apply,  in  particular  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  verse  immediately  fore- 
going; and,  since  we  h^ve  ground  to  conclude  that  this  shall 
be  done  on  earth,  and  also,  that,  when  Christ  judges  the  world, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  he  exercises  his  Kingly  office  in  a  most 
glorious  manner;  therefore  they  conclude,  from  hence,  that  this 
thousand  years'  reign  includes  in  it  all  the  time  that  he  will  take 
up  in  judging  the  world ;  but,  even  in  this  matter,  all  do  not 
agree  in  their  sentiments ;  for  some  think,  that,  in  this  judicial 
process,  none  are  to  be  judged  but  the  saints,  who,  being  ac- 
quitted by  him,  are  said  to  reign  with  him ;  and,  in  order  here- 
unto, that  they  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  which  they  sup- 
pose; to  be  meant  by  the  ^rst  resurrection^  and  that  the  rest 
.    shall  not  be  raised  till  the  thousand  years  are  finished.  Rev. 
XX.  5.  But  this  seems  not  agreeable  to  the  account  we  hare 
elsewhere,  in  scripture,  of  Christ's  raising  the  dead,  coming  to 
judgment,  and  determining  the  state,  both  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked,  as  what  is  to  be  done  in  or  near  the  same  time,  each 
of  these  being  distinct  branches  of  the  same  solemnity.   And 
that  which  makes  this  opinion  still  more  improbable,  is,  be- 
cause in  the  same  scripture  in  which  we  have  an  account  of. 
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^dly^  There  are  others,  who  suppose  that  the  general  confla- 
gration shall  not  be  till  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  reign ; 
nevertheless  they  conclude,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and 
more  particularly  thos^  who  are  designed  to  reign  with  Christ. 
And,  with  respect  to  this,  the  sentiments  of  persons  are  some- 
what differeat,  inasmuch  as  some  suppose  that  none  shall  be 
raised,  at  this  time,  but  those  who  have  suffered  mart}Tdom 
for  Christ's  sake ;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  expres- 
sion, I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  ivii*' 
ness  of  Jesusy  and  the  word  of  Gody  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
a  thousand  yearsy  Rev.  xx»  4.  Others  suppose,  that  because 
many,  who  have  not  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake,  have,  in 
other  respects,  passed  through  an  equal  number  of  persecu- 
tions and  reproaches  in  life,  and  were  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom, had  they  been  called  to  it,  these  are  not  excluded  ;  and 
therefore  that  all  the  saints  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  as 
the  apostle  says.  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  firsty  1  Thess* 
iv«  16*  that  is,  a  thousand  years  before  the  wicked;  and  that  this 
is  intended  by  what  is  styled  the  first  resurrection  ;  they  shall 
rise,  not  to  be  received  immediately  into  heaven,  but  shall  be 
first  openly  acknowledged,  and  acquitted  by  Christ,  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  dien-reign  with  him  on  earth,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  time. 

4//1/2/,  Others  suppose,  that,  during  this  thousand  years'  reign 
the  public  ordinances  of  God's  wor^ip,  namely,  the  preachmg 
of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
present  order  and  discipline  of  churches,  shall  entirely  cease; 
to  which  they  accommodate  the  sense  of  some  scriptures,  to  wit, 
that  in  which  it  is  said,  concerning  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
there  xvas  no  temple  therein  that  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun^ 
nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  ity  Rev.  xxi.  22,  23.  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  aposde  says,  that  the  church,  in  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  was  to  to  sherv  forth  the  Lord^s  death  till  he  come^  1 
Cor.  xi.  26.  they  suppose  that  the  meaning  is,  that  they  were 
to  do  this  till  he  shall  come  to  reign  on  eaith,  and  no  longer. 

Sthly^  There  are  some  who  entertain  very  carnal  notions  of 
the  saints  reigning  with  Christ,  inconsistent  with  perfect  holi- 
ness ;  and  speak  of  pleasures,  which  they  shall  then  enjoy,  that 
are  more  agreeable  to  Mahomet's  paradise,  than  the  life  of 
saints,  admitted  to  such  privileges,  which  they  ^suppose  them 
to  be  partakers  of.  And  some  proceed  yet  farther  in  their  wild 
and  ungrounded  fancies,  when  they  think  that  a  small  number 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  left  in  the  world,  to  be,  as  it  were,  slaves 
to  them ;  all  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Such  extremes  as  these,  many^  who,  have 
defended  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth,  have  unwarily  run 
into ;  among  whom  there  are  some  ancient  writers,  who  haye 
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led  the  way  to  others,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  generally  receiv 
ed  opinion  of  the  fathers  in  the  three  first  centuries  *;  but  these 
are  not  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  to  the  sense  they  give  of 
scripture,  any  more  than  those  who  have  lived  in  latter  ages, 
especially  in  those  things  which  they  advance,  that  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom :  But  if 
this  account,  which  they  give  of  it,  appear  to  be  contrary  there- 
unto, what  they  farther  say  concerning  it,  and  others,  who  im- 
prove upon  their  scheme,  is  much  more  remote  from  it,  when 
they  ^peak  of  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  being  the 
principal  seat  of  Christ's  reign ;  and  of  several  things  relating 
to  it,  which  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  contain  so  great  a  re- 
proach on  Christ's  kingdom,  that  I  forbear  to  mention  them; 
and  diere  are  very  few  who  will  think  them  consistent  with  the 
character  of  saints.  This  gave  disgust  to  Augustin,  who,  at  first, 
adhered  to  this  opinion,  but  afterwards  was  justly  prejudiced 
against  it  f  • 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  different  senti- 
ments of  many,  who  treat  in  their  writings  of  Christ's  personal 
reign,  of  which  some  are  maintained  by  persons  of  great  worth 
and  judgment,  and  seem  more  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  those 
scriptures,  that  are  brought  to  defend  them,  than  others ;  these 
ought  to  be  farther  considered,  that  it  may  appear  whether  they 

*  Juttin  Mariyr  9eenu  to  tpeakofit  not  only  aa  hi$  own  opiidon,  but  aa  that  whick 
vtaa  generally  held  by  the  orthodox  in  hie  day,joift9  the  belief  hereof  vith  that  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead^  ondeuppoaea  it  to  befoimdedont/te  roritings  of  some  of  the 
prophett.  Vid  Justin  Martyr  Dialog,  atm,  Tryph,  Jud.  page  307.  '£>*  h,  km  urtrtc 
uotf  apd^vm/jtmncjuOet  mojet  X^Kfltyoj^  km  a-efaugetf^  «wir  >c»jiff«S«i  vncdfAiBtit  kmi  ;|^AM  f7« 
ffF  lifwuiJifA  taiU^/uidun  Kou  KOo-fut^un  iuu«x«7wd«»*  m  wfoporM  \i^9)^mhtKdLt  Uenmt^ 
MAiotuxxtt  »fMXayw0.  ^ndlrenaua  [Vid  advert.  Ifur.  Lib.  V.  cap.  33.  J  not  only  givet 
into  this  opinion^  but  iiiHmateo,  that  it  waa  brought  into  the  church  before  Ida  time, 
by  one  Papiaa,  cotemporary  trith  Pofycarp^  and  thai  he  recieved  it  from  thoae  "mho 
had  it  imparted  to  them  by  the  apoatte  John  :  But  Euaebiua^  Vid  Euaeb.  Hiat.  jBc- 
cjea.  Idb.  III.  cap.  33.]  thottgh  he  apeaka  concerning  tlaa  Papiaa,  aa  one  xohovHta 
intimate  vith  Polycarp,  notroithattttiding  repreaentsldm  aa  a  very  -weak  man;  and 
therrfore  there  it  little  credit  to  be  given  to  hit  accotmt  of  tfda  matter,  as  agreeable 
to  thehpoatle*a  aentimenia  or  vritinga  g  and  Irenaua  himself,  in  the  place  before  men- 
tiofieilf  cite*  a  paaaage  out  of  the  attme  author^  vhich,  he  pretenda,  he  received  from 
those  that  had  it  from  the  apoatle  John,  concerning  a  certain  time,  in  lohich  there 
ahtUl  be  vinet,  -which  thall  produce  ten  thouaand  brancltea,  and  each  of  these  as  many 
amaller  branchea;  and  each  of  these  amaller  branchea  tuive  ten  thouaand  Ptviga,  and 
every  tvug  shall  ^ear  ten  thouiond  cbutera  ofgrapea,  and  every  cluater  ten  thouaand 
grapes  t  tohich  aheva  tftat  the  man  toaa  rea^  to  swtUoro  any  fable  he  Iteard;  and,  if 
it  -was  told  him  to,  to  father  it  upon  the  apottle,  which  tHacoi'era  hare  little  a^etUt  vraa 
to  be  given  to  what  he  says  concerning  this  opijiion,  especially  as  he  explains  it,  at 
transmitted  to  the  church  by  the  apostle  John.  Atid  Terttdliun  is  also  mentioned,  a» 
giving  some  occasional  hints,  vhich  ahem  that  he  vaa  of  this  opinion.  Jnd  Lactan- 
tius,  ivho,  in  Ida  Ciceronian  style,  describet  the  hapfnf  condition  that  tlte  church  t/uUl 
be  in,  (~ipithout  having  much  regard  to  thote  spiritual  pririlrgea  that  it  shall  enjay^ 
in  which  sense  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  amceming  it,  are  principally  to  be  un- 
-derstoodj  takes  his  plan  more  espedaUy  fr^m  some  things  that  are  said  concerning 
it,  in  the  SybiUine  ontcles.  Vid.  Idmctaut.  de  vita  beat.  JJb.  VI  f.  cap.  24.  ^  Kpitom. 
^tip.  11.  t  ^*<'-  -^"i-  ^  Civ.  Dei.  Lib.  XX.  cap.  7. 
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are  ju9t  or  no*  As  for  those,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a&jr 
Other  than  romantic,  and  have  little  more  to  support  them,  than 
IJbe  ungrounded  conjecture  of  those  who  advance  them,  and  are 
«o  far  from  agreeing  with  the  general  scope  and  design  of  scrip- 
ture, that  they  contain  a  reflection  on  the  methods  of  Christ's 
government,  rather  than  an  expedient  to  advance  it;  these  car- 
ry in  themselves  their  own  confutation,  and  nothing  farther 
need  be  said  in  opposition  to  them. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  Christ's  reign  on  eardi 
may  be  defended,  and  in  what  other  respects  several  things, 
which  are  asserted,  relating  to  some  circumstances,  that  thejr 
suppose,  will  attend  it,  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  founded 
on  scripture,  we  shall  take  leave  to  premise  some  things,  in  ge- 
neral, relating  to  the  method  in  which  this  subject  ought  to  be 
managed. 

1.  So  far  as  the  scripture  plainly  gives  countenance  to  this 
doctrine  in  general,  viz*  that  the  administration  of  Christ's  go- 
vernment in  this  lower  worid,  shall  be  attended  with  great  ^o- 
ry,  and  shall  abundandy  tend  to  the  advantage  of  his  churchy 
this  is  a  subject  of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed  over  with 
neglect,  as  though  we  had  no  maimer  of  concern  tlierein,  or  it 
were  a  matter  of  mere  speculation ;  for  certainly  all  scripture 
IS  written  for  our  learning,  and  ought  to  be  studied  and  improv- 

,  ed  by  us,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  own  edification*  And 
as  for  those  texts  that  speak  of  Christ's  government,  as  exer- 
cised in  this  world,  they  contain  matters  in  them  not  only  aw- 
ful and  sublime,  but  our  having  just  ideas  thereof,  will  be  a  di- 
rection to  our  faith,  when  we  pray  for  the  further  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  we  are  bound  daily  to  do* 

2.  We  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  give  too  great  scope 
to  our  fancy,  by  framing  imaginary  schemes  of  our  own,  and 
then  bringing  in  scripture,  not  without  some  violence  offered 
to  the  sense  thereof,  to  give  countenance  to  them ;  nor  ought 
we  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  sense  of  scripture,  brought  to  support 
this  doctrine,  as  is  evidently  contrary  to  otlier  scriptures  or  to 
the  nature  and  spirituality  of  Christ's  government* 

d*  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  of  those  scriptures, 
which  relate  to  this  matter,  are  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
therefore  a  humble  modesty  becomes  us,  in  treating  on  this, 
subject,  rather  than  to  censure  those  who  differ  from  us,  as 
though  they  were  departed  from  that  faith,  which  is  founded 
on  the  most  obvious  and  plain  sense  of  scripture,  especially  if 
thev  maintain  nothing  that  is  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ; 
which  rule  we  shall  endeavour  to  observe,  in  what  remains  to 
be  considered  on  this  subject.  And  since  most  allow  that  there 
is  a  sense,  in  which  Christ's  kin^om  shall  be  attended  widi 
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greater  circumstances  of  glory  than  it  is  at  present,  we  shall  pro«^ 
cecd  to  shew, 

(1.)  How  Christ*s  kingdom  shall  be  advanced,  in  this  lower 
world,  beyond  what  it  is  at  present,  ami  that  in  such  a  way  as 
agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  of  several  scriptures  relating 
thereunto,  without  giving  into  some  extremes,  which  many  have 
done,  who  have  plead  for  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth,  in 
such  a  way,  in  which  it  cannot  easily  be  defended.  '  *7e  freely 
oiirn,  as  what  we  think  agreeable  to  scripture, 

Istj  That,  as  Christ  has,  in  all  ages,  displayed  his  glory,  as 
King  of  the  Church,  as  has  been  before  observed;  so  we  have 
ground  to  conclude,  from  scripture,  that  the  administration  of 
of  his  government  in  this  world,  before  his  coming  to  judgment, 
will  be  attended  with  greater  magnificence,  more  visible  marks 
of  glory,  and  various  occurrences  of  providence,  that  shall  tend 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  church,  in  a  greater  degree, 
than  has  hitherto  been  beheld,  or  experienced  by  it,  since  it  was 
first  planted  by  the  apostles,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven  ; 
which  we  think  to  be  the  sense  in  general,  of  those  scriptures, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  latter- 
day  glory.    Some  of  the  prophets  seem  to  look  farther  than  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  glorious  display  of  Christ's 
government  that  attended  it,  which  was,  in  part,  an  accomplish* 
ment  of  some  of  their  predictions  relating  hereunto,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  some  expressions,  which  they  make  use  of,  that 
seem  as  yet  not  to  have  had  their  accomplishment :  Thus  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Visaris^ 
ing^  and  being  seen  upon  the  church,  and  the  Gentiles  coming 
to  this  Ught^  and  kings  to  the  brightness  thereof.  Isa.  Ix*  !•  ^ 
sej.  and  many  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  which  denote 
the  glorious  privileges  that  the  gospel-church  should  enjoy : 
Though  this,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
supposed  to  be  already  accomplished  i  yet  there  are  other  things, 
which  he  fortels  concerning  it,  which  do  not  yet  appear  to  have 
had  their  accomplishment :  as  when  be  says,  that  thy  gates 
shall  be  open  continually  ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  nighty 
ver«  11*  And  the  same  mode  of  speaking  is  used,  concerning 
the  New  Jerusalem,  in  Rev.  xxi.  25.  as  denoting  the  church^' 
beinfl^  perfecdy  free  from  all  those  afflictive  dispensations  of 
providence,  which  would  tend  to  hinder  the  preaching  and  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel ;  and  that  violence  should  be  no  more  heard 
in  thu  landj  wasting  nor  destruction  in  thy  borders^  ver^  18.  by 
which  he  intends  the  church's  perfect  freedom  from  all  persecu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day^  neither 
'  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee;  but  the  Lord 
shall  be  unto  thee^  €fn  ever  lasting  lights  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 
Ver.  18, 19.  This  is  so  far  from  having  been  vet  accompKshed, 
Vol.  II.  3B 
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thai  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  things  that  is  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  23.  and  almost  express- 
ed in  the  same  words,  which,  if  it  be  not  a  metaphorical  de^ 
scription  of  the  heavenly  state,  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  the 
latter-day  glory ;  and,  when  the  prophet  farther  adds,  that  thy 
people  shall  he  all  rtghtetms^  as  denoting  that  holiness  shall  al- 
most universally  obtain  in  the  woiid,  as  much  as  iniquity  has 
abounded  in  it,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  accom* 
plished. 

Again,  when  the  prophet  Micah  speaks  of  the  Mountmn  of 
the  Lord^  being  estahlished  in  the  top  of  the  tnouTUains^  und  ex* 
aked  above  the  hills^  and  that  people  should  flow  unto  tt^  Micah 
iv*  1.  though  this,  and  some  other  things  that  he  there  menUons, 
may  refer  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  success  there- 
,of ;  yet  what  he  fartner  adds,  that  they  shall  heat  their  swords 
into  plowshares^  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  and  na^ 
tion  shall  not  lifi  up  a  sword  against  nation^  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more;  but  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine, 
and  ttnder  his  fg-tree^  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid^  ver.  3, 
4.  This  prophecy,  so  far  as  it  may  be  taken  otherwise  dian  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  seems  to  imply  a  greater  degree  of  peace  and 
tranquility  than  the  gospel-church  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  there- 
fore when  he  says,  that  this  shall  be  in  the  last  daySj  ver.  1.  we 
iMive  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  does  not  mean  barely  the  last, 
or  gospel  dispensation,  which  commenced  on  our  Savionr^s  as- 
cension into  heaven,  but  the  last  period  thereof,  viz*  that  time 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

As  to  the  account  we  have  hereof  in  the  New  Testament,  es- 
pecially in  many  places  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  that  speak 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our 
JLord^  and  of  his  Christy  and  of  his  taking  to  himself  his  great 
power  and  reigning^  Rev.  xi.  15,  17.  and  what  is  spoken  con- 
cerning the  thousand  years  reign,  chap.  v.  2a  whatever  be  the 
sense  hereof,  as  to  some  circumstances  of  glor}'  that  shall  attend 
this  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  it  certainly 
has  not  v^  had  its  accomplishment,  and  therefore  leads  us  to 
expect  that  it  shall  be  attended  with  greater  degrees  of  gioiy 
redounding  to  himself,  which  we  call  die  latter-day  glory. 

2rf/«/,  Many  privileges  will  redound  to  the  church  hereby ; 
for  as  Christ  is  said  to  reign  on  earth,  so  the  saiiits  are  repre- 
sented as  reigning  with  him,  as  they  say.  Thou  hast  madt  us 
unto  our  God  kings  andpriestSy  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earthy 
Rev.  v.  la  and  ekewhere,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's 
reigning  a  thousand  years,  adds,  that  they  shall  reign  with  him^ 
Rev.  XX.  6*  which  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  far 
a  spiritual  reign,  agreeable  to  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  not 
pi  this  world ;  thenefore, 
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SJlifj  We  have,  from  henccf,  sufficient  ground  to  conclude, 
that  when  these  prophecies  shall  have  their  accomplishment^ 
the  interest  of  Christ  shall  be  the  prevailing  intei^est  in  the 
irorld,  which  it  has  never  yet  been  in  all  respects,  so  that  godliness 
shall  be  as  much  valued  and  esteemed,  as  it  has  been  decried, 
and  as  universally ;  and  it  shall  be  reckoned  as  great  an  hon- 
our to  be  a  Christian,  as  it  has,  in  the  most  degenerate  age  of^ 
the  church,  been  matter  of  reproach.  And  to  this  we  may  add, 
{that  the  church  shall  have  a  perfect  freedom  from  persecution 
ia  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  a  greater  glory  shall  be  put  on 
the  ordinances,  and  more  success  attend  them,  than  has  hither- 
to been  experienced*  In  short  tliere  shall  be,  as  it  were,  an 
universal  spread  of  religion  and  holiness  to  the  Lord,  through* 
out  the  world* 

4thb/^  When  this  glorious  dispensation  shall  commence,  we 
have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that,  the  Anti-christian  pow^ 
ers  having  been  wholly  subdued,  the  Jews  shall  be  converted*^ 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  order  in  which  this  is  foretold, 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  in  which  the  fall  and  utter  ruin 
of  Babylon  is  predicted,  in  chap,  xviii.  And,  after  this,  we  read 
in  chap.  xix.  of  the  marriage  oftheLamk  being' come;  and  his 
tvifcy  08  having  made  herself  ready ;  and  others  who  are  styled 
blessed,  are  called  to  the  marriage-supper y  in  ver.  T,  9.  This,  as 
an  ingenious  and  learned  writer  observes  *,  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
diction of  the  call  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  saints  of  the  faithful, 
namely,  the  gospel  church,  who  were  converted  before  this 
time,  being  made  partakers  of  the  spiritual  privileges  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  together  with  them,  and  so  invited  to  the  marriage^ 
supper  /  accordingly,  by  the  LamlPs  wife^  is  intended  the  con* 
verted  Jews,  who  are  considered  as  espoused  to  him*;  and  in- 
asmuch as  their  being  ignorant  of  God'* s  righteousness^  andgo* 
ing  about  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  their  orvn^  and  not  sub' 
mitting  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God^  Rom.  x.  3.  oc- 
casioned their  being  rejected ;  so,  when  tney  are  converted,  and 
these  new  espousals  are  celebrated,  it  is  particulariy  observed, 
that  this  righteousness  shall  be  their  greatest  g^ry,  the  robe 
that  they  sbaU  be  adorned  with;  so  that  when  this  bride  is  said 
to  have  made  herself  ready,  it  follows,  in  Rev.  xix.  B.  To  her 
was  grantedy  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  lineny  clean  and 
white;  for  the  fine  linnen  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints* 
This  prophecy,  being  placed  immediately  before  tae  account  of 
the  thousand  years'*  reigny  in  chap.  xx«  ^ves  ground  to  conclude, 
that  it  shall  be  before  it,  or  an  introduction  lo  it. 

Object.  I  am  sensible  there  are  s<Mne  who  question  whether 
.those  pVophecies,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  Old  Tea- 

*  Viil  JUede  Commet.  mn.  in  ApocaL  cap,  xix.  ftrid  Dr.  Mfre,  mutQthtri,  «A« 
are  of  the  ttune  Qi*imm  at  u  tfdi  matter* 
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tament,  that  f<M-et€ll  the  cohversion  of  the  Jews^  hadnoc  their 
full  accomplishment  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel*statfr|  when 
many  churches  were  gathered  out  of  the  Jews,  and  some  of 
the  apostles  were  sent  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  those  parts 
of  the  Viforld,  where  the  greatest  number  of  them  resided,  opoa 
which  account  Peter  is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Jews ;  for  God 
wrought  effectually  in  him  to  the  apwttleship  of  the  cirvumcision^ 
GaL  ii.  8«  and  he,  together  with  James  and  John,  direct  their 
inspired  epistles  to  them  in  particular. 

Answ.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  thAt  there  are  somr* 
scriptures,  in  the  New  Testament,  reladng  to  this  matter,  which 
do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  been  accomplished,  but  respect  this 
glorious  dispensation,  in  which  there  shall  be,  as  it  were,  aa 
universal  conversion  of  them  in  the  latter  day ;  particularly 
ivhat  the  apostle  says.  If  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  ream-- 
citing  of  the  world,,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  if,  but  life 
from  the  dead?  Rom*  xi.  15.  And  he  adds,  Iwouldnoty  bre^ 
thren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery^  that  btindnes9 
in  fart  is  liappened  to  Israel^  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
brought  iny  and  then  all  Israel  shall  be  savedj  ver«  25,  26.  This 
seems,  as  yet,  not  to  have  been  accomplished ;  and  as  for  those 
scriptures,  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  predict  many  things  in 
favour  oif  the  Jewish  nation ;  though  I  will  not  deny  that  many 
of  them  had  their  accomplishment,  either  in  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  in  those  that  were  converted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel-dispensation,  yet  I  cannot  think  that 
they  all  had;  for  the  prophet  Hosea  seems  to  foretell  some 
things  that  are  yet  to  come,  when  he  speaks  of  them,  as  being 
many  days  without  a  iing^  without  a  prince^  without  a  sacri- 
ficcy  and  without  an  image^  and  without  an  ephody  and  ivithout 
teraphim^  Hos.  iii*  4.  which  seems  to  point  at  the  condition  in 
which  they  now  are ;  and  he  adds,  in  the  following  words,  Af 
terwards  tlie  children  of  Israel  shall  seek  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  David  their  king^  to  wit,  Christ,  and  shall  fear  the  Lord^ 
and  his  goodness  ifi  the  latter  days;  which  seems  to  intend  their 
conversion,  which  is  yet  expected* 

Thus  far  our  faith,  as  to  this  matter,  may  be  said  to  be  built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets :  but,  if  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  the  way,  and  manner  in  which  this  shall  be 
done,  we  must  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjectures,  instead 
of  solid  arguments.  That  learned  writer  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,*  gives  his  opinion  about  it,  which  I  will  not  pre- 
)tend  to  disprove,  though,  indeed  the  ingenuity  thereof  is  more 
to  be  valued  than  its  convincing  evidence*  He  supposes  it  shall 
be  somewhat  like  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  Christ^s 
appearing  with  a  glorious  light  on  earth,  and  then  retiring  to 

•  See  .«fafe*«  trorkt,  Book  /F.  EpUt.  17.  Page  938-^940. 
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hea:veB  ^;ain :  but  the  accommodating  one  particular  circum- 
stance  of  providence,  (in  which  Christ  seems  to  have  another 
end  to  answer,  namely,  that  Paul  might  be  qualified  for  the 
apostleship  by  this  extrsK>rdinary  sight  of  him)  to  this  matter, 
as  an  argument  of  the  Jews  being  ccmverted  in  such  a  manner, 
proves  nothing  at  all ;  therefore  the  best  way  is  to  leave  thb 
among  the  secrets  which  belong  not  to  us  ^o  enquire  after.* 
Xhus  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  what  is  ex- 
pected to  go  immediately  before  those  glorious  times  that  we 
are  speaking  of.  And  to  this  we  may  add, 

6thltf^  That  there  shall  be  a  greater  spread  of  the  gospel 
through  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth;  and  so  that  scripture, 
iRrhich  was  but  ndw  referred  to,  concerning  the  Gentiks  coming 
to  the  Hght  of  this  glorious  morning,  or  the  forces  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  coming'  unto  the  church,  Isa.  lx«  3,  5.  shall  have  a  fuller 
accomplishment  than  hitherto  it  has  had ;  as  also  another  scrip- 
ture in  which  the  prophet  says,  that  the  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord^  as  the  waters  cfover  the  sea^  ch.  xi*  9. 
We  will  not  deny  but  that  this  had,  in  part,  an  accomplishment, 
ivhen  the  gospel  was  first  preached  by  the  apostles;  and,  in- 
deed, the  prophet  intimates,  that  these  things  shall  come  to 
pass  when  a  rod  shcdl  c&me  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse^  ver.  1. 
that  is,  after  Christ's  incarnation,  who  was  of  the  seed  of  Da- 
vid, according  to  the  flesh.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  think  that 
those  W(Mrds,  In  that  day^  which  we  often  meet  with  in  scrip- 
ture, ven  10, 11.  signify  the  whole  gospel-dispensation,  from 
the  beginning  thereof  to  its  consummatioo,  in  Christ's  coming 

*  Am  fir  the  itory  that  Mede  relates,  to  give  countenanee  to  thit  opimotif  con- 
cermng  Cftrisfs  app^ring^  m  a  gloiriou$  manner,  upon  the  Jew8  demanding  tuch 
an  extrtMrdmanf  event,  (after  apubUe  dieputation,  held  tkree  dmfe,  between  Qre- 
getttiua,  an  Arabian  Bieh^,  and  Herbanue,  a  Jew,  a  nmlHtude  oftpectatert  being 
preeent,  both  Jewt  and  Chrietiana)  and  signifying  that  he  woe  the  same  Permm  that 
their  fathert  had  crucified;  and  their  being Jiret  struck  bSnd,  as  Paul  was,  andthen^ 
like  him,  converted  and  baptized,  there  are  several  things,  m  this  account,  that  seem 

fubulonts  and  incredible  ,*  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  loas  a  disputation 
held  between  Gregentius  and  the  Jews,  about  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  470  ,•  or,  as  others  suppose,  570  •*  yet  it  is  much  to  be  ques* 
tioned,  whet/ter  the  ficcaunt  we  have  of  it  be  not  spurious,  written,  by  one  who  calls 
himself  by  thai  ftonv,  «n  Greek,  abeut  three  or  four  hundred  years  since  /  and  espe* 
dally,  because  so  extraordinary  a  miracle,  wrought  in  an  age  when  miracles  had,  for 
so  consitlerable  a  time,  ceased,  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  otfter  vnHters,  of  more  repu^ 
tation  in  the  age  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  wrought,  especially  since  it  wvuld  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proof s  of  the  Christian  religion  that  have  been  given 
since  our  Savieur^s  time.  And  it  is  very  strange,  that,  as  the  result  hereof,  five  miU 

'  lions  and  A  half  qf  the  Jews  should  be  converted  at  once,  by  this  ndrade,  and  yet  this 
thing  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  other  writers;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  questioned, 
vthether  there  were  such  a  multitude  of  Jews  gathered  together  in  one  kingdom,  and, 
indeed,  rohether  that  kingdom  consisted  of  such  a  numUr  of  people  /  atid,  if  there 
were  so  many  Jews,  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  an  equal  nuntber  of  Christians 
present ;  but  that  so  many  should  be  present  at  one  disputation,  seems  incredible  to  a 
very  gteat  degree.  Vid.  Gregen.  disputat.  cnm  Iferbm.  fol  192,  U  200.  ^  Cave. 
JfisL  ht  7Vm.  /.  ptn^  %tX 
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to  judgment;  and  then  we  may  look  for  some  tUngs,  which 
the  prophet  here  foretells,  as  what  should  come  to  pass  in  one 
part  thereof,  and  other  things  in  another.  And  as  to  what  re- 
spects the  knowledge  of  Chrisfbeing  so  extensive,  as  that  it  is 
said  to  cover  the  earth;  or  Christ's  being  elsewhere  said  to  be 
a  lig'ht  to  the  Gentiles j  though  it  denote  the  first  success  of  the 
gospel  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  it  does  not  argue,  that 
such-like  texts  shall  not  have  a  farther  accomplishment  when 
those  other  things  shall  come  to  pass,  which  the  prophet  men- 
tions in  the  foregoing  verses,  under  the  metaphor  of  the  woif 
dwelRng  with  the  latnb^  &c.  and  other  things,  which  relate  to  a 
more  peaceable  state  of  the  church,  than  i't  has  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. And  it  seems  sufficiently  evident,  that,  when  this  lu^ 
^  py  time  shall  come,  the  interest  of  Christ  shall  be  the  prevail- 
ing interest  in  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  shall 
be  more  eminently  displayed,  than,  at  present,  it  is.  In  these 
respects,  we  are  rar  from  denying  the  reign  of  Christ  in  this 
lower  worid,  for  we  think  it  plainly  contained  in  scripture; 
nevertheless, 

(2.)  There  are  several  things  in  their  scheme,  which  wc  do 
not  think  sufficiently  founded  in  scripture.    As, 

Firsts  We  cannot  see  sufficient  reasop  to  conclude  that 
Christ  shall  appear  visiblv^  or,  as  they  call  it,  personally^  in 
his  human  nature,  on  earth,  when  he  is  said  eminently  to  reign 
therein.  If  they  intended  nothing  else  by  Christ's  appearing 
visibly,  or  personally,  but  his  farther  evincing  his  Mediatorial 
glory,  in  the  effects  of  his  power  and  Rrace,  which  his  church 
shall  experience,  as  it  does  now,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  or  if 
they  should  say,  that  some  greater  circumstances  of  glory  will 
then  attend  it,  this  would  not  be,  in  the  least,  denied :  but  more 
than  this  we  cannot  allow  of,  for  the  following  reasons : 

\sty  Because  the  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  here  oo 
earth,  would  not  contribute  so  much  to  the  church's  spiritual 
edification  and  happiness,  as  his  presence,  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  his  Holy  Spirit,  would  do.  This  is  sufficicndy  evi- 
dent ;  for  when  he  dwelt  on  earth,  immediately  after  his  incar- 
nation, his  ministry  was  not  attended  with  that  success  that 
might  have  been  expected;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  com- 
-plain,  as  the  prophet  represents  him  speaking  to  this  purpose, 
/  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought^ 
Israel  is  not  gathered ;  and,  upon  this,  he  is,  as  it  were,  com- 
forted with  the  thought,  that,  notwithstanding,  he  should  be 
gloriotts  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lordy  that  is,  accepted  of,  and  after- 
wards glorified  by  him,  and  that  he  should  be  given  for  a  Ught 
to  the  Gentiles^  Isa.  xlix.  4—6.  that  is,  that  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  to  all  nations,  and  that  then  greater  success  should 
attend  it.   Now  this  is  owing  to  Christ's  presence  by  his  Spi- 
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Tit ;.  therefore,  if  that  be  poured  forth  in  a  more  plentiful  degree 
on  his  church  it  will  contribute^  more  to  the  increase  of  its 
graces,  and  spiritual  comfort^,  than  his  presence,  in  his  human 
nature,  could  do  without  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  argued, 
that  Christ^s  presence,  in  such  a  way,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church,  to  that  degree,  in  which 
it  is  expected  in  the  latter  day.   It  is  true,  the  presence  of  his 
human  nature  here  on  earth  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
impetration  of  redemption,  or  purchasing  his  people  to  himself 
by  his  death ;  but  his  presence  in  heaVen,  appearing  as  an  Ad- 
vocate for  them,  and,  as  the  result  thereof,  sending  down  his 
Spirit,  to  work  all  grace  in  their  souls,  is,  in  its  kind,  also  ne- 
cessary.  This  our  Saviour  intimates  to  his  disciples,  imme- 
diiitely  before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  when  he  says.  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  away^  the 
Comforter  will  not  com^,  Jphn  xvi.  f.  and,  if  there  be  some  pe- 
culiar advantages  redounding  to  the  church,  from  Christ^s  con- 
tinuance in  heaven,  as  well  as  his  ascending  i\p  into  it,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  church's  happiness,  as  to  their 
spiritual  concerns,  should  arise  so  much  from  his  coming  from 
thence  into  this  lower  world,  as  it  does  from  those  continued 
powerful  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  said  to  de- 
pend upon,  and  be  the  consequence  of  his  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  in  heaven. 

2^//^,  If  he  should  appear  on  earth  in  his  human  nature,  he 
must  either  divest  himself  of  that  celestial  glory,  which  he  is 
clothed  with  therein,  agreeable  to  the  heavenly  state ;  or  else 
his  people,  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  reign,  must  have  such 
a  change  made  in  their  nature,  that  their  bodies  must  be  ren- 
dered celestial,  and  their  souls  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
heavenly  state,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  fit  to  converse  with 
him,  in  an  immediate  way,  by  reason  of  the  present  frailty  of 
their  nature.    Of  this  we  have  various  instances  in  scripture : 
thus  when  Moses  saw  God's  back^parts^  that  is,  some  extra- 
ordinary emblematical  display  of  his  glory,  God  tells  him, 
^hou  canst  not  see  my  face;  for  no  man  can  see  me  and  live;  and 
it  follows,  that  while  this  glory  passed  by  him,  God  put  him  in 
a  cRfi  of  the  rock^  and  covered  him  with  his  hand^  Exod.  xxxiii. 
.  20 — 23.  and  assigns  this  as  a  reaso^  because  his  face  should 
not  be  seen.  He  could  not,  because  of  the  imperfection  of  this 
present  state,  behold  the  extraordinary  emblematical  displays 
of  the  divine  gloiy,  without  the  frame  of  nature's  being  broken 
thereby ;  on  whicn  occasion  Augustine  says,  understanding  the 
words  in  this  sense.  Lord,  let  me  die,  that  I  may  see  thee.^ 

Moreover,  when  Christ  appeared  to  the  aposde  Paul,  at  his 
first  conversion  in  the  glory  of  his  human  nature,  he  fell  to  the 
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earthy  trenJfling  and  a^tonisheJ^  Acts  ix.  6*  as  not  being  able 
to  converse  with  him ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  same  apostle 
was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  had  a  view  of  the  glo- 
ry thereof,  this  was  greater  than  his  frail  nature  could  bear,  and 
therefore  he  says,  that  whether  he  was  in  the  body^  or  out  of 
tlie  body^  he  could  not  tHl^  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  And  John,  the  belo- 
ved disciple^  who  conversed  familiarly  with  him,  when  in  his 
humbled  state,  and  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  John  xxi.  2(X 
when  he  appeared  to  him,  after  his  ascension,  in  a  glorious  em- 
blematical way,  says,  TFhen  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet,  as  dead^ 
Rev,  i,  1/.  compared  with  the  foregoing  verses,  and  the  apos- 
tle Paul  says,  Though  we  have  knovm  Christ  after  thefiesh,  yet 
now  henceforth  know  we  him  so  no  more,  2  Cor*  v.  16«  that  is, 
whilst  we  are  in  this  world,  inasmuch  as  we  are  incapable  of 
conversing  ^4th  him  in  his  glorified  human  nature*  This  is  ako 
agreeable  to  what  the  apostle  says,  that  ^«vA  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  1  Cor.  kv.  iO*  that  is,  man,  in  this 

})resent  state,  cannot  enjoy  those  privileges  which  are  reserved 
or  him  in  heaven,  which  include  in  them  a  conversing  with 
Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  as  well  as  with  others,  that  are  in- 
habitants of  heaven. 

Sdly,  ti  we  suppose  that  Christ  will  reign  personally  on 
earth,  it  must  be  farther  enquired ;  whether  they  that  reign 
with  him,  during  this  period  of  time,  shall  die,  or  no  i  If  not, 
that  seems  contrary  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  and  this  pre- 
sent state,  as  mortal,  being  opposed  to  a  state  of  immortauity 
and  eternal  life;  but  if  they  shall  die,  then  they  must  necessa- 
rily lose  one  great  advantage,  which  they  now  enjoy,  in  dying, 
namely,  being  with  Christ,  Phil*  i.  33.  for  when  they  die,  in 
some  respect,  they  must  be  said  to  depart  from  Christ,  and, 
whatever  advantage  the  presence  of  the  numan  nature  of  Christ 
is  of  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  that  they  must  be  supposed 
to  be  deprived  of,  whilst  he  is  reigning  on  earth.  I'hese,  and 
other  things. to  the  same  purpose,  are  consequences  of  Christ's 
personal  reign,  in  his  human  nature,  on  earth ;  for  which  rea- 
son we  cannot  acquiesce  in  their  opinion,  who  maintain  it. 

Secondly,  There  is  another  thing,  that  we  cannot  approve  of, 
in  the  fore-mentioned  scheme,  relating  to  Christ's  thousand 
years'  reign  on  earth,  when  they  assert  several  things  concern- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  seem  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  faith.  We  have  before  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
Jews  shall  be  converted,  when  this  glorious  reign  begins,  or 
immediately  before  it :  but  there  are  several  things  they  add  to 
this,  which,  we  think,  they  have  no  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
do ;  we  shall  mentiota  two. 

(1.)  That  after  the  Jews  are  converted,  they  shall  condnue 
a  distinct  body  of  people,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  as  they 
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were  before  Ciqist's  incarnation.  But  we  racher  conclude,  tlutt 
they  shall  be  joined  to,  and  become  one  body  with  the  Chcis* 
tiaa  church,  all  marks  of  distinction  being  laid  aside,  and  shaD 
be  grafted  into  the  same  olive-tree^  Kom.  xi.  24.  that  is,  into 
Christ;  and  certainly  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  which  wa^ 
taken  away  by  Christ,  shall  never  be  set  up  again*  This  scema 
to  be  intended  by  our  Saviour's  word?.  There  shall  be  onejbld^ 
and  one  shepherd^  John  x.  16. 

(2*)  Besides  this,  there  are  several  other  things,  which  they 
assert,  concerning  the  Jews  rebuilding  the  temple,  at  Jerusalem^ 
asid  that  being  the  principal  seat  of  Christ's  reign,  where  the 
saints  shall  reside  and  reign  with  him.  As  for  the  temple,  that 
was  only  designed  as  a  place  of  worship,  during  the  dispensa- 
tion before  Christ's  incarnation,  and  was,  in  some  resp^cts^  a 
type  of  his  dwelling  among  us  in  our  nature ;  and  as  for  ^Mt 
temple  service,  as  it  is  now  abolished,  it  shall  continue  to  be 
so,  till  the  end  of  the  world;  and  then,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  a  temple  to  be  built  ? 

And  as  for  Jerusalem's  being  rebuilt,  or  the  land  of  Judea's 
being  the  principal  seat  of  Christ's  kingdom  oil  earth,  we  hum- 
bW  conceive  it  to  be  an  imgrounded  supposition,  or  a  mistake 
of  the  sense  of  some  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  litendly  fulfilled  in  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  now 
to  come.  And  as  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  though  it  had  a  glo* 
ry  put  on  it  some  ages  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  as  be- 
ingf  the  scene  of  many  wonderful  dispensations  of  providence, 
in  iavour  of  that  people,  while  they  remained  distmct  from  all 
other  nations  in  the  world ;  yet  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  shatt 
be  a  distinct  place  of  residence  for  them,  when,  being  convert* 
^,  they  are  joined  to  the  Christian  church :  and  therefore  the 
land  ot  Canaan  will  be  no  more  accounted  of,  than  any  odier 
part  of  the  world  i  and,  considering  also  the  smallnesa  of  the 
place,  we  cannot  think  it  sufficient  to  contain  the  great  number 
of  those,  who,  together  with  the  Jews,  shall  be  the  happy  sub* 
jects  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Thirdly^  There  is  another  thing,  in  which  we  cannot  agres 
with  some  who  treat  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth,  namely,  when 
they  suppose  that  the  saints,  who  are  to  reign  with  him,  are  to 
be  in  a  sinless  state,  litde  short  of  the  heavenly*  It  is  true, 
herein  they  are  much  divided  in  their  sentiments :  but  some 
assert,  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  the  remainders  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and,  indeed,  their  argument  leads  them  to  it,  if  wf 
consider  the  saints  tis  being  raised  from  the  dead,  and  their 
souls  brought  back  from  heaven,  into  which,  when  they  first 
entered,  they  were  perfectly  freed  from  sin.  From  hence  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  the  mor- 
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tilication  of  sin,  striving  against  it,  or  resistiiig^  those  tempta- 
tions, which  we  are  now  liable  to  from  it :  this  we  cannot  con- 
clude to  be  a  privilege  that  any  have  groand  to  expect,  while 
in  this  world ;  and,  indeed,  those  graces,  'whereby  we  subdue 
our  corruptions,  or  strive  against  temptations,  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  present  state  in  opposition  to  the  heavenly. 

Moreover,  when  they  say,  as  some  do,  that  this  reign  shall 
be  such,  us  that  the  saints  shall  be  free  from   all  manner  of 
trouble,  internal  or  extcraa!,  personal  or  relati\*c,  at  least,  so 
Jong  as  Satan  is  bound,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  tliese  thousand 
yeare ;  this  setnis  to  be  more  than  what  Christ  has  given  bis 
people  ground  to  expect,  who  tells  them,  that,  in  the  rvorldjye 
shaU  hove^  at  least  some  degree  of  tribulation,^  John  xvi.  53. 
and  that  the}'  must  wait  for  a  perfect  freedom  from  it  till  they 
come  to  heaven. 

Fourthlijy  We  cannot  think,  as  some  do,  (as  lias  been  before 
observed,  that,  during  this  thousand  years'  rcigrn,  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  shall 
•cease,  and  all  other  laws  and  ordinances,  which  Christ  has  or- 
dained for  the  gathering  and  building  up  of  particular  churcheSi 
for  the  bringing  in  his  elect,  for  the  propagating  his  name  and 
interest  in  the  world  by  these  methods,  shall  all  be  discon- 
tinued, as  there  will  be  no  ocoiision  for  them.   This  is  what  we 
think  altogether  ungrounded ;  for  we  cannot  but  suppose,  that 
-as  soon  as  the  whole  number  of  the  election  of  grace  are  brought 
in,  and  therebj^  the  end  and  design  of  the  preaching  the  gospd 
is  answered ;  or  when  Christ  can  say,  Here  an)  I,  and  all  that 
thou  hast  given  me,  he  will  present  them  to  the  Father,  vdA 
so  receive  his  militant  church  into  a  triumphant  state  in  heavcflu 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  a  very  weak  foundation,  on  which  this 
part  of  their  scheme  depends,  when  they  say,  that  those  tcJrts 
which  speak  of  Christ's  being  with  his  ministers  to  the  end  ^f 
the  worlds  M^tt*  xxviii.  20*  and  elsewhere,  that,  in  the  Lords 
supper,  his  death  is  to  be  commemorated  till  he  come^  1  Cor* 
xi«  26*  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Millennium,  whidi 
seems  a  very  much  strained  and  forced  sense  thereof*  And  ss 
'for  that  other  scripture,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  New  JerU' 
salem  had  ne  temple^  and  that  it  had  no  need  of  the  etin^  nor  the 
moony  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  did  lighten  it,  mid  the  LanA 
was  the  light  thereof^  Rev*  xxi,  23.  this  must  not  be  brought 
to  prove  that  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  shall  cease  du- 
ring this  thousand  years'  reign,  unless  they  can  first  make  itap* 
pear  that  the  New  Jerusalem  has  reference  theitsunto ;  where- 
as some  think  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  here  describing  the  hea« 
venly  states  which  agrees  very  well  with  its  connexion  wirfj 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter;  and  if  this  be  the 
(jejfse  thereof,  the  glory  which  the  church  shall  then  arrive  to. 


or  Christ's  uncx.y  oJtwicKm  ^ 

is  stich  as-skall  be  after  the  final  judgment^  and  consequently 
it  is  a  description  of  the  glorious  state  of  Chriai's  kingdoxa  in. 
heaven,  rather  than  here  on  earth* 

Thus  having  considered  what  we  tliink  to  be  the  general  de- 
sign of  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of  Christ^s  reigning  in  or 
over  the  earth,  and  of  the  happy  state  of  the  church  at  that 
time ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  seve- 
ral additional  circumstances,  which,  some  suppose,  will  attend 
it^  are  not  suificiendy  founded  on  scripture,  and,  in  some  re«^ 
spects,  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  king* 
dom,  and,  with  the  ground  we  have  to  expect,  that  the  present 
mode  of  administration,  and  the  laws  and  ordinances  thereof, 
shall  continue  as  long  as  the  world  endures :  we  shall  now  con- 
sider the  sense  they  give  of  some  scriptures,  on  which  the 
main  stress  of  their  argument  depends,  together  with  the  in- 
conclusiveness  of  their  way  of  reasoning  from  them,  and  alsa 
in  what  sense  we  apprehend  those  scriptures  are  to  be  under* 
stood* 

U  As  to  what  concerns  the  ^r«<  resurrection^  which  they^ 
found  on  that  scripture  in  Rev*  xx*<  6*  Blessed  and  holy  is  he, 
$hat  hath  a  part  in  the  jirst  resurrection^  on  such  the  second 
death  shall  have  no  power ^  but  they  shall  be  priests  ofGod^  and 
of  Christy  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years  :  a  learned 
and  judicious  writer  *  supposes,  that  the  first  resurrection  shall 
be  only  of  the  mar^n^,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  that  this  shall  open  the  scene  of  Christ's  thousand 
years'  reign,  and  that  the  second  resurrection  shall  be  at  the 
close  thereof,  in  which  the  whole  >vorld  shall  be  raised  from, 
the  dead,  and  then  follows  the  final  judgment :  but  he  differs. 
from  noany  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Chiliasts,  in  that  he  says, 
he  dares  not  so  much  as  imagine  that  Christ  shall  visibly  coi^- 
verse  with  men  on  earth ;  for  his  kingdom  ever  hath  been,  and 
shall  be,  a  kingdom,  which  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  his  throne 
and  kingly  residence  is  in  heaven ;  and  though  the  deceased 
martyrs  shall  re-assume  their  bodies,  and  reign,  yet  it  shall  be 
in  heaven ;  whereas  the  saints,  who  shall  be.  then  living,  and 
have  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nor  his  image,  nor  received  his 
mark,  these  shall  reign  on  earth ;  for  he  supposes,  that  scrip- 
ture; that  relates  to  this  matter,  to  contain  a  vision  of  two  dis« 
tinct  things,  namely,  one  respecting  those  that  were  beheaded 
for  the  witness  of  Jesus^  and  these  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ,  but  not  on  earth ;  the  other  respecting  those,  who, 
though  they  had  not  suffered,  had  not  ujorshipped  the  beast  nor 
his  image.  These  also  reigned  during  this  thousand  years,  not 
in  heaven,  but  on  earth*  incse  are  considered,  as  in  their  way 
to  heaven;  the  other,  as  received  intathe  heavenly  country,  as 
*  r*d.  Mtie  de  Bemrret.  prim.  Jsb,  UL  i*ag€  7X0, 749,  75Q, 
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a  peculiar  prero|;ative  coDferred  apon  them,  as  the  w&wawl  of 
their  martyrdom ;  and  this  first  resurrection  he  suppoaes  to  be 
agsunst  no  article  of  faith,  but  may  be  as  irell  dafnided,  in  the 
literal  sense  thereof,  as  the  resurrection  we  read  of  in  Matt* 
xxvii*  52,  53»  in  which  it  is  said,  that  ihe  g-raves  were  afienot/^ 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints^  which  slept,  arose^  and  came  out 
of  their  graves,  after  Christie  resurrection  ;  and,  with  a  becom- 
hig  modesty,  he  cites  Augustin's  words  to  this  purpese,*  that 
if  nothing  more  were  intended  hereby,  but  that  the  delights  of 
this  kingdom  were  spiritual,  the  opinion  would  be  tolerable, 
and  that  dmt  father  was  once  of  that  judgment.  Thus  he  says 
as  much  as  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  q[>inion ;  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  support  his  argument,  but  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  text  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense* 

But  when  others  proceed  much  farther,  and  conclude  that 
Christ  shall  appear  visibly  on  earth,  and  that  the  desim  of  the 
first  resurrection  is,  that  they,  who  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  should  live  here  on  earth;  this  we  see  far  less  reason  to 
conclude  to  be  the  sense  of  those  words,  and  accordingly  shall 
take  leave  to  consider  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  it. 

Therefore,  if  they  shall  be  raised,  their  bodies  must  either 
be  corruptible  and  mortal,  or  incorruptible  and  imnKnrtal;  to 
suppose  that  they  shall  be  raised  corruptible  and  mortal,  and 
consequently  liable  to  the  other  infirmities  of  life,  is  to  suppose 
their  resurrection  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Lazarus, 
and  others  that  were  raised  by  our  Saviour :  but  this  is  so  (fis- 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  saints,  raised  from  the  dead  to 
reign  with  Christ,  that  it  is  not  generally  asserted  by  those  who 
treat  on  this  subject.  Therefore  they  must  be  raised  incorrup- 
tible and  immortal ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  follow  from  hence,  tluit 
this  world  will  not  be  a  place  fit  for  their  abode;  for  they  shaft 
be  raised  with  celestial  bodies,  and  so  fitted  to  inhabit  the  hea* 
venly  mansions ;  neither  will  those  accommodations,  which 
this  earth  affords,  the  food  it  produces,  or  those  other  conve* 
tiiences  which  we  enjoy  therein,  by  the  blessing  of  providence, 
be  agreeable  to  persons  who  are  raised  up  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
fion,  as  they  must  be  supposed  to  be,  or,  as  the  apostle  styles 
it,  raised  in  fflory.   And,  since  they  are  appointed  to  live  and 
converse  witn  men  in  this  lower  worid,  I  cannot  see  how  there 
can  be  any  conversaUon  between  them  and  others,  who  contimte 
to  live  in  this  world,  not,  like  them  raised  from  the  dead,  hot 
retaining  their  present  mortal  frame.  If  their  vile  boAes,  as  the 
apostle  speaks  conceminjo;  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  ifhen  raised 
from  tlie  dead,  shall  bejashioned  like  unto  Christ^ s  glorious  bo- 
dij,  Phil.  ill.  12.  how  can  weak  frail  creatures  intimately  con* 
^'eTse  with  them  ?  And  if  it  be  said,  that  they  shall  not  be  rais^ 

^  nd  ^fng^.  do  dtf.  JM,  M.  xx.  tap.  t. 


ed  widk  tmch  a  glory,  but  that  this  shall  be  deferred  til)  they 
are  traoftlaied  to  heaveo,  as  was  true  "vridk'  respect  to  our  Sa* 
viour's  hdman  nature,  after  his  resurrection ;  though  this  b^ 
possible,  yet  it  seems  not  agreeable  to  the  account  we  have  ol 
the  circumstances  of  gloiy,  with  which  the  saints  shall  be  raked 
from  the  dead* 

But  that  which  seems  to  make  this  opinion  more  improbable, 
-is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  state  of  blessedness,  into 
"which  they  have  been  once  admitted,  namely,  in  their  soulsf^ 
vrherein  they  have  been  in  the  immediate  vinon  and  fruitioB  of 
Ood ;  as  travellers  arrived  to  their  journey's  end,  and  wanting 
nothing  to  complete  dieir  Uessednesa  but  their  resurrection  t 
and,  now  ihey  are  supposed  to  be  raised  frmn  the  dead ;  yet 
their  blessedness  is  diminished,  by  ifaeir  being  appointed  to  live 
in  this  lower  world,  and,  as  we  may  say  to  leave  that  better 
country,  in  which  they  have  been,  to  re-assume  the  character 
and  condition  of  pilgrhns  luid  sojourners  upon  earth* 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  may  as  reasonably  sup- 
poee,  that  these  saints  sbafl  be  raised  in  circumstances,  fit  to 
converse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  any  that  have  been  rai- 
sed from  the  dead  have  formerly  been.  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
this  is  possible ;  but  yet  it  does  not  seem  probaUe,  inasmuch 
as  they  shall  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  for  the  same  end  and 
design  that  others  have  been,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be 
illustrated,  or  some  contested  truth  confirmed  by  this  miracle ; 
but  that  some  special  honour,  or  privilege,  might  be  conferred 
on  them«  as  the  reward  of  their  former  sufferings :  but  this  i» 
disagreeid>le  to  their  being  ndsed  in  such  a  state,  as  that  dieir 
happiness  is  thereby  diminished* 

Moreover,  what  valuable  end  is  answered  by  thie  their  change 
of  condition,  which  might  in  some  measure  tend  to  justify  the 
assertion?  Must  they  live  here,  that  they  might  perform  an 
extraordinary  ministry,  to  promote  the  edification  of  their  mor- 
tal brethren,  whom  they  found  living  upon  earth  i  This  was 
not  absolutely  neeessaiy,  for  God  has  appointi^d  other  ways  for 
the  edification  of  his  church;  and,  if  he  did  not  think  fit,  be- 
fore, to  send  down  ministers,  to  preach  the  gospel,  from  hea- 
ven, fo  them,  but  ordained  the  common  method  ^f  preaching 
It  by  others,  less  qualified  for  this  work,  who  are  subject  fo  like 
infirmities  with  those  to  whom  they  preach,  why  should  we 
suppose  such  an  alteration  in  the  method  of  divine  providence 
on  this  particulm^  occasion  i 

And  if  We  suppose  that  they  shall  continue  on  earth  till 
Christ's  appearing  to  judgment,  then  it  must  be  argued,  that 
they  were  sent  here  not  only  to  be  hdpers  of  die  faith  of  odiers, 
who  live  therein,  but  to  be  expose,  m  common  with  them,  to 
a  second  warfare  Qp6n  earth  ;  not,  indeed,  with  flesh  and  blood, 
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but  Witfi  tbose  who  are  ref^resenCcd  in  the  same  chapter,  m 
which  the  first  resurrection,  and  thousand  years'  reign^  are  men- 
tioned, as  compassing'  the  camp  of  the  saints  about^  and  the  he* 
hvedcity;  and  therefore  they  are  caU^  back  from  a  triumphant 
tp  a  militant  state. 

If  it  be  said,  that  they  shall  be  admitted  into  heaven  before 
this  battle  begins,  that  can  hardly  be  supposed ;  for  if  God  send 
tbem  to  be  companions  with  his  mortal  saints,  in  their  pros- 
perous state,  will  he  call  them  away  when  the  time  of  their 
greatest  danger  approaches,  in  which  their  presence  might  be 
of.  the  greatest  service  to  their  brethren,  who  are  left  to  strug- 
gle with  these  difficulties  i  Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  we  can- 
BOt  suppose  that  any  shall,  in  a  literal  sense,  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  till  this  glorious,  though  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  shall 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  day  of  judgment  draws  nigh,  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  general  scope  of  all  those  scriptures,  which 
speak  of  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment. 

Objectm  But  to  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  scripture  else- 
where intimates,  that  there  shall  be  two  resurrections ;  for  the 
apostle  says,  in  1  Thes.  iv.  16.  that  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first;  therefore  why  may  not  this  resurrection  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense  with  that  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx.  which  has 
been  before  considered  ? 

Ansxv.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  this  resurrection,  which  the 
apostlQ.  speaks  of,  must  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  but  let  it 
be  observed,  that  he  does  not  here  mention  any  thing  of  the 
thousand  years^  reign,  but  of  the  day  of  judgment,  when  Christ 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout^  and  with  the  voice  of 
the  arch-angely  with  which  die  glory  of  that  day  shall  begin, 
and  then  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  in  which  the  saints  and  faith- 
ful shall  have  the  pre-eminence;  they  shall  rise  first,  diat  is, 
before  others,  mentioned  in  the  following  verse,  that  are  aRve^ 
who  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  in  the  clouds.  And  this  shall 
also  be  done,  before  the  wicked  shall  be  raised,  to  the  end  that> 
when  Christ  appears,  they^  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  may  appec^ 
with  him  in  glory  /  and  that  they  may  bear  a  part  in  the  solem- 
nity  of  that  day,  and  be  happy  in  his  presence ;  when  others  are 
raised  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  filled  with  the 
utmost  confusion  and  distress* 

Moreover,  this  first  resurrection  of  tliose  that  died  in  Christr 
is  not  particularly  applied  to  them  that  suffered  martyrdom  for 
him,  much  less  is  there  any  account  of  its  being  a  thousand 
years  before  the  general  resurrection ;  therefore  it  may  very 
well  be  understood  of  a  resurrection  a  very  short  time  before 
it,  and  consequendy  gives  no  countenan<;e  to  the  opinion,  which 
has  been  before  considered,  concerning  this  resurrection,  as  go- 
ing before  the  reign  of  Christ  on  eardv 
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2*  There  is  another  scripture  brott|^t  in  defence  of  another 
-part  of  their  scheme,  taken  from  the  apostle's  words^  in  Rom* 
viii.  31 — 23.  where  he  speaks  of  the  creatures^  present  bondage^ 
and  future  deliverance,  and  their  waiting  for  the  adoption^  t^ 
zvit^  the  redemption  of  their  bodies^  which,  they  suppose,  wUl 
have  its  accomplishment,  when  this  reign  pf  Christ  begins: 
but  I  cannot  think  that  the  apostle,  in  that  scripture,  intends  any 
thing  else,  but  that  the  whole  creation  is  liable  at  present,  to 
the  curse,  consequent  upon  man's  fall ;  and  that  the  deliverance 
he  speaks  of,  shall  be  at  the  general  resurrection,  when  the 
s^nts  shall  be  raised  immortal  and  incoiruptible,  which  is  what 
they  now  wait  and  hope  for* 

Thus  we  have  considered  die  sense  that  is  given  of  some 
scriptures,  by  those  who  understand  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth, 
as  attended  with  various  circumstances^  which  we  cannot  rea- 
dily allow  of;  and  shewed,  that  |9ome  of  those  texts,  which  are 
usually  brought  to  support  that  particular  scheme,  have  refer* 
ence  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,*  and  others,  that 
predict  their  building  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  there,  Jer* 
xxix*  5.  Isa*  xliv*  28.  and  the  setting  up  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious policy,  had  their  accomplishment  after  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  that  those,  which  seem  to  look 
farther,  and  respect  some  privileges  which  they  shall  enjoy  in 
the  last  days,  will  be  fulfilled,  when  they  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  partakers  of  many  spiritual  privileges,  in  com<^ 
mon  with  the  gospel-church ;  therefore  I  need  only  mention 
two  scriptures  more,  which  we  understand  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  what  some  do,  who  treat  of  Christ's  reign  on 
e^rth*    As, 

1^/,  That  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  general  con- 
flagration, which,  as  was  before  observed,  some  few,  who  give 
too  great  scope  to  their  wit  and  fancy,  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  modesty,  and  without  considering  those  absurdities  that  will 
follow  from  it,  have  maintained  that  it  shall  be  immediately 
before  Christ's  reign  on  earth  begins :  the  scripture  they  bring 
for  that  purpose,  is  that  in  2  Pet.  iii,  10, 13*  in  which  the  apos- 
tle says^  that  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise^ 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  also^ 
and  the  works  that  are  therein^  shall  be  burnt  up.  Nevertheless 
we^  according  to  his  promise^  hoi  for  new  heavens^  and  a  new 
earthy  xOherein  dwelleth  righteousness*  This  scripture,  it  must 
•be  confessed,  is  hard  to  be  understood*  We  are  far  from  think- 
ing, as  some  do,  that  it  is  only  a  metaphorical  description  of 
some  remarkable  providences,  tending  t6  the  ruin  of  Christ's 
enemies,  and  the  advantage  of  his  people ;  certainly  the  words 
^r^  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  for  the  apostle  had  been 
'  ^  Ezck.  juxm,  21.  and  Jet,  zxxyu,  7—13.  &  amfiuHnu 
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tpeftking^  in  the  foregoing  verses,  of  the  old  worlds  which,  irm 
i$ig  overfiofwn  with  water^  perished f  which  is^  without  doubt, 
to  be  tHken  in  a  literal  sense.   And  now  be  speaks,  as  some 
call  it,  of  a  second  deluge,  which  shall  be  not  by  water,  but  bjr 
£re,^  in  which  the  heaoena  and  the  earth  shall  pass  eaoay,  or  b^ 
dissolved^  that  is,  changed,  as  to  the  form  thereof,  though  not 
annihilated*   By  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  the  learned  Mode 
we^  understands  that  part  of  the  frame  of  nature,  that  was 
subjected  to  the  curse,  or  that  is  inhabited  by  Christ^s  enemies, 
and  includes  in  it  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  but  not  the  heavea<* 
ly  bodies,  which  are  not  only  at  a  vast  distance  from  k,  but  it 
is  litde  more  than  a  p6int,  if  compared  to  them  for  magnitude. 
And  he  also  (notwithstanding  some  peculiarities  held  by  him, 
as  before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  MiUemiium)  justly  ob- 
serves, that  this  conflagration  shall  not  be  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  it  sh^ll  be  immediatdy  before  the  day 
of  judgment ;  and,  indeed,  the  aposde  intimates  as  much,  whea 
he  speaks  of  this  awful  providence,  as  reserved  to  the  day  of 
ju^ment^  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men^  in  ven  7.   The  main 
difficulty  to  be  accounted  for,  is,  what  is  meant  by  these  new 
heavens^  and  a  new  earthy  wherein  dofelleth  righteousnessy  which 
are  appointed  as  an  habitation  for  the  righteous.  Concerning 
which,  if  I  m^y  be  allowed  to  give  my  sense  thereof,  with  that 
humility  and  modesty  that  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  caUs  for, 
I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  absurdity,  if  we  suppose,  that, 
by  these  new  heavens  and  new  earthy  the  aposde  means,  that  the 
form  of  them  shall  be  so  changed,  as  that  they  shidl  be  an 
apartment  of  heaven,  in  which,  together  with  those  other  parti 
of  the  frame  of  nature,  which  are  designed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  blessed,  the  saints  shall  dwell  aixl  reign  with  Christ  bft 
ever. 

%ily^  We  shall  now  consider  the  sense  that  may  be  given  of 
that  scripture,  in  Rev.  xx.  and  more  especially  what  we  read 
therein,  concerning  Aefrst  resurrection^  in  which  the  martyn 
are  said  to  live^  when  this  thousand  years'  reign  begins,  aad  the 
frest  of  the  dead  not  to  live^  till  these  thousand  years  tefnisheJj 
in  ver.  4,  5.  on  which  the  stress  of  the  whole  controversy  pria* 
cipally  depends.  I  cannot  but  adhere  to  their  oipinion,  who 
thmk  that  these  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  senses 
gnd  then  they,  who  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  ofjesusy  via* 
the  martjrrs,  shall  live  when  Christ's  spiritual  reign  begins,  that 
is,  the  cause,  for  which  they  suffered  martyrdom,  shaU  be  re» 
vived :  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  languishing  and  dye- 
ing condition,  during  the  reign  of  Anti-christ,  and  towards  the 
close  thereof,  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  as  it  were,  doul;  I 


*  So  Jrenatts  tt^let  it,  4dv.  i^<^.  Uh  T.  ^f^  29.   Oilotuaa  mpovislet 
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say,  this  shall  be  revived,  these  mar^rs  shall,  as  it  were,  live 
again,  not  in  their  own  persons,  but  in  their,  successors,  who 
espouse  the  same  cause.   Before  this,  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
and  his  gospel,  persecuted  and  trampled  on  his*  cause,  insulted 
the  memory  of  those  that  had  suffered  for  it;  but  afterwards^ 
when  it  is  said,  Babyhn  is  fallen^  is  fallen^  then  Christ's  cause 
revives,  and  that  which  was  victorious  over  it  dies,  and  shall 
Dot  rise  again,  or  be  in  any  capacity  to  give  disturbance  to  the 
church,  tiU  the  thousand  years  are  finished,  and  Satan  is  loosed 
again  out  of  prison,  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  it ;  and  then  we 
read  of  a  new  war  begun,  a  fresh  battle  fought,  the  nations  dc" 
cehedj  the  camp  of  the  saints  compassed  about;  and  this  will 
continue  till  Christ  shall  come,  and  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  devil  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  ofjire 
cmd  brimstone*  In  this  sense  some,  not  without  ground,  under* 
stand  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  slaying  and  rising  of 
the  witnesses^  Rev.  xi.  7,  11.  as  signifying  that  the  gospel, 
which  before  had  been  persecuted,  and  the  preaching  thereof 
prohibited,  shall  then  prevail  without  restraint.  The  vntnesse^. 
deaJth^  denotes  their  being  silenced ;  their  rising  and  stanaSng 
upon  their  feet^  their  having  liberty  again  to  preach*  And  there* 
fore  why  may  we  not  understand  the  resurrection,  in  the  chap* 
ter  we  are^ow  considering,  as  taken  in  the  same  sense  ?  And 
this  agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  of  ven  6.  in  which  it  is 
said,  concerning  them,  who  have  apart  in  thejirst  resurrection^ 
that  is,  the  saints,  who  live  and  reigq  with  Christ,  on  such  this 
second  death  hath  no  power ^  that  is,  whatever  the  enemies  of  the 
church  may  attempt  against  them,  after  this  thousand  years 
reign,  shall  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  they  shall  not  prevail,  their 
cause,  diall  never  die  again.  Or,  if  it  be  applied  to  their  per- 
sons, the  meaning  is,  that  they  shall  not  die  eternally.  Etenud 
death  is  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  their  enemies,  who 
shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  offire^  which  is  expressly  called  the 
second  deaths  in  ver.  14.  6ut  these,  as  it  is  said,  in  Rev.  ii.  11. 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  it^  i.  e.  not  exposed  to  it ;  but,  as  they  have 
lived. with  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  on  earth,  so  they  shall 
live  with  him  for  ever  in  heaven. 

.  We  are,  in  giving  this  sense  of  the  text,  under  a  kind  of  nei> 
cessity  to  recede  from  the  literal  sense  thereof,  because  we 
cannot  altogether  reconcile  that  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  And 
it  will  not  seem  strange  to  any,*  who  consider  the  mystical  or 
allegorical  style  in  which  this  book  of  the  Revelation  is  writ- 
ten, that  this  text  should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense : 
However,  that  this  sense  may  be  farther  justified,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  wnat  we  find  in  many 
other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  church's  deliverance  from 
its  troubles,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  resurrection:  and  of  the 
Vol.  II.  3  D 
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destruction  of  it$  enemies^  under  the  metaphor  of  death*  Thus 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  Israel's  deliverance  from  it,  i« 
described,  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 — 12.  The  former  by  a  metaphor 
taken  from  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones;  the  latter  by  another  ta- 
ken from  their  being  raised  out  of  their  graves^  Iroing-  and 
standing  on  their  feet  an  exceeding  great  army.  And,  in  Ezra 
ix.  9.  we  read  of  God's  extending  mercy  to  them,  who  were 
before  bond-men,  and  not  forsaking  them  in  their  bondage, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  set  up  the  temple  and  worship 
of  God;  this  is  called,  ^jt^f/ig-  them  a  reviving;  and  the  pro* 
phet,  speaking  concerning  the  captivity,  in  Lam.  iii.  6.  says, 
He  has  set  me  in  dark  places^  as  they  that  be  dead  of  old;  and 
the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  concerning  their  return  from  capti- 
vity, as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  Thy  dead  men  shall  iive^ 
together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise;  awoAe^  and  sing 
ffe  that  dwell  in  the  dusty  Isa.  xxvi.  1 9. 

Many  other  scriptures  might  be  cited,  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  to  justify  this  metaphorical  sen$e  of  the  words, 
deaths  and  resurrection  and  also  some  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  I  need  only  refer  to  one,  which  has  a  particular 
respect  to  the  subject  under  our  present  consideration^  when 
the  apostle  says,  that  the  receiving  of  them,  to  wit,  of  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  when  converted,  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead^ 
Kom*  xi.  15.  therefore  the  scripture  gives  countenance  to  its 
being  called  a  resurrection. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  refer  to  some  scriptures  that 
8peak  of  the  ruin  of  the  church's  enemies,  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  state  of  death :  thus,  in  Isa.  xxvi.  14.  They  are  dead^  they 
shall  not  live;  they  are  deceased,  they  shall  not  rise ;  therefore 
host  thou  visited  arid  destroyed  them,  and  made  all  their  memo^ 
ry  to  perish  ;  and,  in  chap*  xiv.  he  describes  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chaldeans,  the  church's  enemies,  by  whom  they  had 
been  carried  captive,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  carries 
on  the  metaphor,  taken  from  persons  departed  out  of  this  world, 
in.  ver.  9,  10,  11.  and  says,  in  particular,  concerning  the  king 
of  Babylon,  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  the  noise 
of  thy  viols ;  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  ivorms 
cover  thee;  which  signifies  the  political  death  of  that  empire, 
and  the  utter  inability  which  followed  upon  this,  of  their  giv'; 
ing  disturbance  to  the  church  of  God,  as  they  had  formerly 
done.  These,  and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature, 
may,  in  some  measure,  justify  the  sense  we  have  given  of  the 
scripture  before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ's  cause,  for  which  his  martyrs  suffered,  and  the 
death  of  the  Anti-christian  cause,  which  ensued  thereupon. 

Thus  concemiqg  Christ's  reign  on  earth,  and  what  may  be 
probably  supposed  to  be  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  that  ai*e 
prpu^ht  in  defence  thereof.  We  have  not  entered  into  the  par? 
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ticular  conBtderation  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  time,  or  the 
number  of  years,  which  this  glorious  dispensation  shall  con*^ 
tinue^    We  read^  indeed,  of  Christ's  retgntng^  a  thousand  yean^ 
by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  the  eternal  exercise  of  his 
government ;  for  it  is  said  not  only  to  be  <m  earthy  but  this  pe- 
riod is  also  considered,  as  what  shall  have  an  end :  which  that 
excellent  Father,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  did  not  duly  cmi« 
sider,  when  he  reckoned  this  as  a  probable  sense  of  this  thou- 
sand years,  and  produces  that  scripture  to  justify  his  sense  of 
the  words,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  God  h^s^  remembered  hu 
covenant  for  ever^  the  word  which  he  commanded  to  a  thousand 
generations^  Psal.  cv.  8^  by  which  we  ase  to  understand,  that 
God  will  establish  his  covenant  with  his  people,  and  make  good 
the  promises  thereof  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity.  This, 
indeed,  sufficiendy  proves  that  a  thousand  years  might  be  taken 
for  eternity,  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  scripture ;  but  it  is  plain, 
from  the  context,  that  it  is  not  to  be  so  taken  here,  in  Rev.  xx» 
As  for  the  other  sense  he  gives  of  this  thousand  years/^ 
namely,  that  they  might  be  understood  as  containing  a  great 
but  indeterminate  number  of  years^  in  the  latter,  part  of  the  last 
thousand  which  the  world  shall  continue,  so  that,  by  a  figura- 
tive way  of  speaking,  a  part  of  a  thousand  years  may  be  called 
a  thousand  years  ;t  this  I  will  not  pretend  to  argue  against,  nor 
to  say  that  those  divines  are  in  the  wrong,  who  suppose  that  a 
thousand  years  is  put  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  u»  to  say  how  many ;  I  say,  whether  we 
are  to  acquiesce  in  this,  or  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  I 
will  not  determine ;  only  we  must  conclude,  as  we  have  scrip- 
ture ground  for  it,  that  they  shall  end  a  little  before  Christ's 
coming  to  judgment;  during  which  short  interval  it  is  said, 
Satan  xoil/  be  hosed  a  tittle  season^  and  make  some  fresh  efforts 
against  the  church,  till  he,  and  those  that  are  spirited  and  ex- 
cited by  him,  to  give  disturbance  to  it,  perish  in  the  attempt, 
and  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  This  is  all  that 
I  shall  say  concerning  the  time  appointed  for  this  glorious  reign^ 
our  principal  design  being  to  speak  concerning  the  advantages 
that  the  church  sha^  enjoy  under  it. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  two  exti-emes,  namely,  that 
of  those  who  do  not  put  a  just  difference  between  it  and  ths 

♦  rid.  Auf.  de  Cvo,  Dei,  lib.  XX.  cap.  7. 

f  T^Im  m  very  agreeohle  to  the  ecripirtre'Wede  ofepedking  ;  nothtng"  i*  more  cem^ 
nen  than  for  the  cardinal  nttmder  to  be  put  fir  the  ordinal  i  and  m  the  meanit^  m« 
that  thie  reign  shall  continue  to  the  thou%andth  year,  or  till  tlie  laet  1000  yearo  i^fthe 
world  thall  have  an  erdf  what  part  ooever  of  Ma  1(XX)  yeaa^e  it  began  in.  Thm  God 
sellt  Jbraham^  in  Gen.  xt.  13.  that  his  seed  shall  be  a  stnoiger  in  a  land  that  m 
not  theirs,  to  •m/,  JE^fpt,  and  ohall  verre  tbero,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  400 
jeara ;  vtltereat  it  it  certain  that  hie  teod  roere  not  above  215  yearo  in  £>gypt,  and^ 
they  \oere  not  tlavci,  or  afflicted  there  100 yeart;  therefore  the  meaning  it,  q.  d.  /A«f. 
they  tJiaU  afflict  tketn  tiU  400  year$  are  expired, /rvn  this  time. 
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heavenly  state ;  as  also  another  extreme,   mrhic^  we  have  sot 
yet  mentioneci,  which  several  modem  writers  have  g^iyen  infiBi 
who  suppose,  that  this  thousand  years'  rei^n  is'  long^  since  paic, 
and  that  the  hindine  of  Satan  therein  consisted  only  in  some  de- 
grees of  restraint  laid  on  him,  and  that  the  reign  itself  comaiiH 
ed  in  it  only  some  advantages,  comparatively   smalt,  that  die 
church  enjoyed  at  that  time,  and  that  the  thousand  years'  r^ 
began  in  Constantine's  time,  when  the  empire   became  Cin^ 
tian,  about  die  year  of  our  Lord  300,  and   that  they  ended 
shout  die  year  1300,  when  the  church  met  with  some  newdif' 
&cidties  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  worlds  'which  they  sif- 
poee  to  be  intended  by  Gog  and  Magog.^  But  we  cannot  set 
sufficient  reason  to  adhere  to  this  opinion,  because  the  state  c£ 
the  church,  wheii  Satan  is  said  to  be  bound  a  thousand  yean, 
is  represented  as  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  spirkai 
g^ory,  holiness,  purity  of  doctrine,  and  many  other  blesaingf 
attending  the  preaching  the  gospel,  than  we  a^re  given  to  uo- 
derstand  by  any  history  that  it  has  yet  enjoyed. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  general  method,  in  wliich  we  have 
insisted  on  this  subject,  I  hope  we  have  not  maintained  any 
thing  that  is  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom^  nor 
what  has  a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  real  advantage  of  the 
aaints*  Do  they,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  speak  of  his 
reigning  i  so  do  we*  They,  indeed,  consider  him  as  reigaiag 
in  his  human  nature,  and  conversing  therein  with  his  saints; 
which  opinion  we  cannot  give  into,  for  reasons  before  men- 
tioned :  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  Christ  to 
assert,  as  we  ha^e  done,  that  he  shall  reign  spiritually ;  and  the 
consequence  hereof  shall  be,  not  the  external  pomp  and  gran- 
deur of  his  subjects,  but  their  beuig  adorned  with  purity  and 
universal  holiness,  and  enjoying  as  much  peace,  as  they  hsre 
reason  to  expect  in  any  condition  short  of  heaven.   Moreover, 
we  have  not  advanced  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  detract 
from  the  spiritual  blessings  and  advantages  of  Christ's  kioS" 
dom,  which  the  saints  shafi  enjoy  in  this  happy  period  of  time. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  be  said,  that  there  are  some  acf- 
vantages  which  the'  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine  supposes  du(t 
the  saints  shall  enjoy  on  earth,  beyond  what  we  think  they  hav^ 
ground  to  expect  from  scripture ;  nevertheless,  their  not  enj<y'' 
ing  them  here  will  be  fully  compensated  with  a  greater  degree 
of  glory,  which  they  shall  have  when  they  reign  with  Christ  in 
heaven;  which  leads  us  to  consider. 

The  eternity  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom;  concemiog 

which  it  is  siad.  He  shall  reign  ever  the  hottse  of  yacobfor  evefj 

and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  endj  Luke  i.  33.  Ashci* 

described,  by  the  aposde,  as  a  Priest  for  everj  Heb.  v.  6.  and 

*  SeeJVapieronth0M&velatien,pr§p.33,34,paf9&\,GZ. 
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'U'  MB  evif  Sving'  to  mmke  irUercesnonJbr  those  that  come  unto  God 
■^in  ttf  him,  chap*  vii*  25*  so  he  shall  (gtercise  his  kingly  office  for 
ittiv:  ever;  not  according  to  the  present  method  of  the  administra- 
nlfliL  tion  diereof,  but  in  a  way  adapted  to  that  glorified  state,  in 
eJSiK      which  his  subjects  shall  be,  in  another  world. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  scripture  that  seems  to  assert  the  con- 
trary, which  the  Socinians  give  a  very  perverse  sense  of,  as 
though  it  were  inconsistent  with  his  proper  deity ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  suppose,  that,  as  he  was  constituted  a  divine  Person, 
or  had  the  honour  of  a  God,  or  king,  conferred  on  him,  when 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  as  the  rewsird  of  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  ministry  on  earth ;  so  this  was  designed  to  continue  no 
longer  than  tcr  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  is  to  be  set  on  a 
level  widi  other  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  be  subject  to  the 
Father^  when  God  shall  be  all  in  cuL   This  they  suppose  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  in  1  Cor*  xv*  24, 25,  28. 
Then  cometh  the  end^when  he  shall  have  deliver ed'up  the  khig- 
dom  to  God^  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  cdl 
rule^  and  all  authority  arui  power ^  for  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet ;  and  when  all  things  shall  be  sub^ 
dued  unto  him^  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him^  that  put  aU  things  under  him^  tlua  God  may  be  all  in  alL  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  one  of  those  things,  in  Paul's 
epistles,  that  are  hard  to  be  understood ;  but  I  humbly  conceive 
that  we  may  give  a  sense  of  it,  very  remote  from  that  but  now 
mentioned,  which  is  subversive  of  his  Godhead,  and  of  the 
eternity  of  his  kingdom*   Ther^ore,  for  the  understanding 
diereof,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  end  coming  when 
he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father;  by  the  kmgdom 
we  may,  without  the  least  strain  on  the  sense  of  the  text,  un- 
derstand his  material  kingdom,  or  the  subjects  of  his  kingdbm, 
which  is  very  agreeable  to  that  sense  of  the  word,  both  in  scrip- 
ture and  in  common  modes  of  speaking ;  as  when  We  call  the 
inhidbitants  of  a  city,  the  city ;  so  we  call  the  subjects  of  a  king- 
dom, the  kingdom :  taking  die  words  in  this  sense,  we  must 
suppose,  that  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  his  trust  and 
charge,  and  diat  he  is  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Father  at  last, 
as  persons  whom  he  has  governed  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the 
great  ends  of  his  exercising  his  kingly  office,  have  been  fiilly 
answered,  as  to  what  concerns  his  government  in  this  lower 
world*  This  is  no  improbable  sense  of  Christ's  delivering  dp 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father* 

But  it  may  also  be  taken  in  another  sense,  to  wit,  for  the 
fcrm  of  Chflat's  kingdom,  or  the  present  mode  of  government, 
exercised  towards  those  who  are  in  an  imperfect  state :  this 
shall  be  deSfsered  up^  that  is,  he  shall  cease  to  govern  his  peo 
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pie  in  such  a  way  as  he  now  does ;  but  it  doth  not  ibUow,  froni 
hence,  that  he  shall  not  continue  to  govern,  them,  in  a  way 
adapted  to  the  heavenly  state. 

And  when  it  is  said,  that  he  shall  put  down  all  rule  and  aii 
authority  and  poxvery  the  meaning  is,  that  ail  civil  and  eccle-- 
siasticai  government,  as  it  is  now  exercised  in  the  world,  or  the 
church,  shall  be  put  down,  as  useless,  or  disagreeable  to  the 
heavenly  state,  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  he  shall 
lay  aside  his  own  authority*  and  powen 

(2.)  When  it  is  said,  in  ver.  25.  that  he  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feetj  it  does  not  imply  that  he 
shall  not  reign  afterwards,  but  that  he  shall  not  cease  to  reign 
till  then,  which  is  the  sense  of  that  parallel  scripture,  in  which 
it  is  said.  Sit  thou  at  my  rig-ht-handy  until  Imait  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool^  Psal*  ex.  1.  which  does  not  denote  that  he  shall^ 
after  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool,  sit  no  longer  at  God^s 
right  band,  as  advanc^.d  there  to  the  highest  honour.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  sevend  scriptures,  as  well  as  our  common  mode 
of  speaking,  that  the  word  Until  does  not  always  signify  the 
cessation  of  what  is  said  to  be  done  before,  but  only  the  con- 
tinuance thereof  till  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards :  thus  it  is 
said.  Our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God^  until  that  he  have 
mercy  upon  usj  Psal.  cxxiii.  2.  by  which  we  are  not  to  under* 
stand,  that,  when  God  extends  mercy,  the  eyes  of  his  people 
cease  to  wait  upon  him,  but  we  will  not  leave  off  wsdting  upon 
him,  until  we  have  received  the  mercies  we  hope  for ;  and,  af*^ 
ter  diat,  we  will  continue  to  wait  for  those  mercies  that  we  shaH 
farther  stand  in  need  of;  and  elsewhere  Job  says.  Until  I  dhy 
I  will  not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me;  mine  heart  shall  not 
reproach  me^  as  long  as  I  live^  Job  xxvii.  5—7.  This  does  not 
imply  that  he  would  retain  his  integrity  no  longer  than  he  lived. 
If  the  word  Until  be  frequently  used  in  this  sense,  then  there 
is  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  when  it  is  said  Christ  sliall  reign 
until  he  has  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feety  that  it  denotes 
that  he  shall  not  reign  to  eternity,  nor  any  longer  than  till  all 
things  be  subdued  unto  him :  but,  indeed,  it  rather  argues,  that 
he  shall  reign  for  ever,  than  that  he  shall  cease  to  reign ;  for 
when  all  enemies  are  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  his  right  to 
govern  is  no  longer  contested  by  them,  shall  he  then  cease  to 
exercise  that  sovereign  dominion  which  he  has  over  all  things  I 

(3.)  Since  the  main  difficulty,  and  the  greatest  stress  of  the 
argument  brought  against  the  eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is 
what  the  apostle  farther  adds,  in  ver,  28*  of  this  chapter,  that 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him^  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him^  that  God  may  be^inalL  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  the  Son  shall  be  subject  to  the  Father,  vja. 
as  roan ;  but  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  Son  is  not  ni>w  sub- 
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J^ect  to  the  Father?    And  when  it  is  farther  added,  God  shall 
be  all  in  all,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  not  now  so?   If  jthit 
be  far  from  being  the  true  meaning  of  these  words,  then  the 
aense  they  give  thereof  is  not  just,  but  we  are  to  understand 
them  thus,  that  in  the  end,  when  all  the  ends  of  Christ's  ad- 
ministering his  mediatorial  government  in  this  lower  world  are 
answered,  and  the  present  form  or  method  of  administration 
shall  cease,  then  it  shall  appear,  that  the  whole  plan  thereof 
had  the  most  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  Father's  glory,  or 
to  answer  those  most  valuable  ends  for  which  this  mediatorial 
kingdom  was  erected ;  and,  by  this  means,  it  will  more  emi- 
nently appear,  than  ever  it  has  done  before,  that  this  work  is 
from  God,  and  worthy  of  him.    If  the  Son's  kingdom  had  not 
been  subjected,  or  subservient  to  the  Father's  glorj^  the  sub- 
jects thereof  would  not  have  been  delivered  up,  or  presented  to 
the  Father,  as  the  Mediator's  trust  and  charge  committed  to 
him ;  and,  if  God  had  not  been  all  in  all,  or  the  administratioia 
of  Christ's  kingdom  had  not  been  the  effect  of  divine  power,  in 
all  the  branches  thereof,  it  would  not  have  had  so  glorious  and 
successful  an  issue,  as  it  will  appear  lo  have  in  the  great  day* 
This  I  take  to  be  the  plain  sense  of  this  scripture,  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  denied,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  very  agree- 
able to  our  common  mode  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  a  thing  is, 
when  it  appears  to  be  what  it  is,  which  mav  be  thus  illustrated : 
Suppose  a  king  has  gained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  or  quel- 
led some  civil  broils,  or  tumults,  in  his  kingdom,  he  may  say, 
upon  that  occasion,  Now  I  am  king ;  that  is,  I  appear  to  be  so, 
or  my  establishment  in  the  kingdom  seems  less  precarious*  We 
have  an  instance  of  the  like  mode  of  speaking  in  scripture,  when 
David  says  upon  the  occasion  of  bringing  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  to  a  settled  state,  after  Absalom's  rebellion, /}&  I  not 
know  that  lam  this  day  king  over  Israel?,  2  Sam.  xix*  22*  that 
is,  I  appear  to  be  so,  since  that,  which  tended  to  unhinge,  or 
give  disturbance  to  my  government,  is  removed  out  of  the  way. 
Moreover,  that  things  are  said  to  be,  when  they  appear  to  be, 
is  agreeable  to  that  mode  of  speaking  used  by  the  Israelites, 
when,  upon  their  receiving  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  Lord 
was  God,  pursuant  to  Elijah's  prayer,  by  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  his  gloiy,  in  working  a  miracle  to  confute  their  idola- 
try, they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  said,  The  Lord  he  is  God;  that 
is,  he  now  appears  to  be  so,  by  those  extraordinary  effects  of 
his  power,  which  we  have  beheld*    If  therefore  this  be  no  un- 
common mode  of  speaking,  why  may  we  not  apply  it  to  that 
text  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  explain  ?  and  so  con- 
clude, that  the  sense  but  now  given  of  the  Son's  being  subject 
to  the  Father,  and  God's  being  all  in  all,  contains  in  it  nothing 
absurd,  or  contrary  to  the  scripture  way  of  speaking,  and  con- 
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sequendy  the  eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  overthrown 
thereby ;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  as  his  kingly 
government  is  now  exercised  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  present 
condition  of  his  church,  so  it  shall  be  exercised  in  a  glorious 
manner,  suited  to  the  heavenly  state,  when  all  his  saints  and 
subjects  shall  be  brought  there. 

Thus  we  have  considered  Christ,  as  executing  bis  offices  of 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  we  now  proceed  to  speak  cOncern- 
injg  the  twofold  state  in  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be 
executed  by  him  )  and  hrst  concerning  his  state  of  humiliation* 


Quest.  XL VI.  What  was  the  estate  of  Chris fs  humi&Uhnf 

Answ.  The  estate  of  Christ's  humiliation  was  that  low  condi- 
tion, wherein  he^  for  our  sakes,  emptying  himself  of  his  glo- 
ry, took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  his  conception 
and  birth,  life,  death,  and,  after  his  death,  until  his  resur- 
rection. 

Quest.  XLVII.  Ilcnv  did  Christ  humble  himself  in  his  con- 
ception  and  birth  ? 

Aksw.  Christ  humbleth  himself  in  his  conception,  in  that,  be- 
ing from  all  eternity,  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  was  pleased,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  become 
the  Son  of  man,  made  of  a  woman  of  low  estate,  and  to  be 
bom  of  her ;  with  divers  circumstances  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary abasement. 

Quest.  XLVIII.  How  did  Christ  humble  himself  in  his  lifcf 

Answ.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  life  by  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  law,  which  he  perfectly  fulfilled,  .and  by  c<Miflict- 
ing  with  the  indignities  oi  the  world,  temptations  of  Satan, 
and  infirmities  in  his  flesh,;  whether  common  to  the  nature 
of  man,  or  particularly  accompanying  that  his  low  condition. 


IN  considering  Christ's  low  and  humble  state,  while  he  was 
in  this  world,  we  may  observe,  that  tliis  is  styled  his  emp- 
tying' himself  of  his  glory ^  when  he  took  on  htm  the  form  of  a 


servant :  thus  the  apostle  expresses  it,  in  Phil.  ii.  7..  for  the 
words,*  which  we  render,  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  ai* 
to  be  so  understood^  Now,  since  his  incarnation  is  so  express- 
ed, we  must,  before  we  proceed  any  farther  on  this  subject,  en- 
quire, how  this  was  inconsistent  with  his  Godhead  ?  and,  whe- 
ther he  might  be  said,  in  taking  our  nature,  to  empty  or  huna- 
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l>le  himself?  a&d  filso,  whether  his  incarnation  majr,  properly: 
speaking,  be  called  a  part  of  his  humiliation  ? 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  humble  himself 
in  his  divine  nature ;  as,  when  we  read  of  God^s  humbling  him^ 
Melfy  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earthy 
PsaL  cxiii.  d«  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  him^ 
that  it  is  expressive  of  his  glory,  as  it  argues,  that  there  is  aa 
infinite  distance  between  him  and  the  creature.  In  this  sense, 
the  second  Person  of  the  Godhead  might  be  said  to  humble 
himself,  in  assuming  the  human  nature,  and  thereby,  as  it  were, 
casting  a  veil  over  his  glory.  This  is  such  a  sense  of  Christ's 
humiliation,  as  denotes  infinite  condescension,  but  no  diminu^ 
tion,  or  loss  of  divine  glory ;  neither  can  this  be  styled  his  emp« 
tying  himself  of  glory,  or  humbling  himself,  in  that  sense  in 
v^hich  the  aposde  expresses  it,  as  above  mentioned.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  Christ's  incarnation  was  the  highest  instance 
of  condescension ;  and,  if  nothing  more  be  intended  than  this^ 
when  persons  speak  of  Christ's  humbling  himself  in  his  incar- 
nation, or  taking  our  nature  into  union  with  his  divine,  we  are 
far  from  denying  it. 

But  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  Christ's  humbling  himself 
in  a  relative  sense,  as  God,  but  his  being  in  a  state  of  humili- 
ation, as  God-man  Mediator ;  in  which  sense,  the  act  of  incar- 
nation, or  taking  the  human  nature  into  union  with  his  divine 
Person,  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  styled  a  branch  of  his 
mediatorial  humiliation ;  for  that  which  tends  to  constitute  the 
Person  of  the  Mediator,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  antecedently 
to  him  as  Mediator.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  That  the  Person  of  Christ  is  to  be  considered  in  two  dif- 
ferent respects,  viz.  as  God,  or  as  Mediator;  in  the  former 
fiense,  he  was,  from  eternity,  a  divine  Person,  and  would  have 
been  so,  if  he  had  not  been  Mediator :  but  when  we  speak  of 
his  Person,  as  Mediator,  we  always  consider  him  as  God- 
man.* 

2.  Every  mediatorial  act,j  according  to  the  most  proper  and 
literal  sense  thereof,  supposes  the  constitution  of  his  Person,  s^ 

*  Wien  toe  con$ider  ChrUt  aa  Mediatorjfrom  aU  eternity,  tw  tnchide^  in  tfde  idea, 
bh  hirnfm  nature^  at  rofiai  vae  to  be  aaeumed  m  time.  Tftere  ie  a  proiepue  in  mich  a 
mode  ofepeakinfrs  ae,  -mhen  he  ie  eaid  to  be  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  in  the  tame  aente  he  might  be  ^aid  to  be  man  from  the  foundation  of  the 
toorldg  and  90  vcundetstatuOtf  when  ve  apeak  of  him  aa  God-man  Mcdtator^from 
etU  etemUj/s 

f  By  Ckria^a  me'diatwiai  acta,  rae  mean  ewry  thing  that  he  did  and  aujferedy  in 
the  -whole  courae  ofhia  obedience^  unto  death,  Thia  ia  not  to  be  canaidercdin  a  proleh^ 
tic  aenae,  aa  what  he  did  aa  Mediator,  before  Ha  incamation,  may  be  aaid  to  be',  a« 
he  might  then,  in  aome  reaped t,  be  aaid  to  execute  Ma  prophetical  or  kingly  ojflcea,  aa 
Mediator,  or  aa  one  who  deaignedin  thefulneas  of  time,  to  take  our  mUnre  intg  wiicn 
with  hia  ditdne  Person* 
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God-man  Mediator,  and  consequently  it  supposes  him  to  be  in« 
camate«  This  is  evident,  because  what  he  did  here  on  eartb 
was  performed  by  him,  in  obedience  to,  and  as  having  received 
a  commission  ifrom,  the  Father;  which  could  dot  be  perform- 
ed any  otherwise  than  in  his  human  nature* 

a.  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  assume  the  human  nature  in- 
to union  with  his  divine  Person,  as  God-man,  for  that  implies 
a  contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  could  it  be  said,  that,  before  thb, 
he  performed  any  act  of  obedience  to  the  law,  for  that  suppo- 
ses the  human  nature  to  be  assumed,  and  therefore  is  conse- 
quent to  his  incarnation. 

4.  For  our  farther  understanding  this  matter,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish between  the  act  of  incarnation,  or  taking  the  human 
nature  into  union  with  his  divine  Person;  and  the  state  in 
which  he  was,  after  this.  The  former  was  an  instance  of  di- 
vine  condescension ;  the  latter,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  wal 
a  branch  of  his  mediatorial  humiliation.  And  this  leads  as  to 
consider  the  various  instances  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
humbled  himself,  in  some  following  answers,  namely,  in  his 
birth,  life,  death,  and  after  his  death. 

I.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  birth ;  and  that, 

1.  In  that  he  submitted  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  in  com- 
mon with  all,  who  come  into  the  world.  This  is  the  most  un- 
active  state  of  life,  in  which  we  are  under  a  natural  incapaci^ 
of  enjoying,  or  conversing  with  God,  or  being  of  any  other  use, 
than  objectively,  to  men,  inasmuch  as  the  new-bom  infant  is 
destitute,  at  least,  of  the  regular  exercise  of  thought ;  and  is 
also  exposed  to  various  evils,  that  attend  its  infantile  state  ;^ 
sensible  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  which  renders 
It  the  object  of  compassion;  and  knows  not  what  is  the  secret 
cause  thereof,  nor  how  to  seek  redress.  This  stage  of  life  our 
Saviour  passed  through,  and  thereby  discovered  a  great  degree 
of  humiliation. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think,  with  the  Papists  *,  that,  during 
his  infancy,  he  had  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  reasoning  pow- 
4;rs,  as  though  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  manhood,  as  supposing 
that  the  contrary  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  him.  Fof, 
if  it  were  in  no  wise  unbecoming  the  divine  nature  to  continue  its 
union  with  his  body,  when  separate  from  his  soul,  and  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  the  greatest  inactivity,  it  could  be  no  dishon- 
our for  it  to  be  united  to  his  human  nature^  though  we  suppose 

"  Hee  BtUavm.  Tmi,  t  TJb.  IV.  cap.  1.  reho  pretends  that  it  t>  univermRy  htidhg 
them^.-wficti  hetays^  CathoUconim,  communis  sententia  fult,Christi  aniinani  ab  ip- 
s:i  sua  creatione  repietam  scientia  &  gratia ;  ita  ut  nihil  poatea  didicerit  (^aod 
an  tea  hesciret,  nee  ulUun  actionem  leccrit  aut  facere  potuerit  qux  ctnendatione 
cgtierlt.  Ita  docent  cum  magistro  omnes  Tbcologi  &  etiam  omnes  Putres.  Thii 
hf  emlfax*ourt  to  mauitain  litj  ar^rtptent9f  lefuch  ItlHiUnot  enter  int9  the  partkuktr- 
accoujtt  of.        .    ,      •, 
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it  to  Kave  be^o,  daring  hia  infancy,  in  that  6tate,  in  which  other 
infants  are,  as  having  the  powers  and  facukies  of  the  soul  not  ' 
de4,uced  into  act,  as  &ey  afterwards  are ;  therefore  we  can  rec- 
kon this  no  other  than  a  groundless  and  unnecessary  conjecture, 
and  cannot  but  admire  this  instance  of  his  humiliation,  while 
lie  was  an  infant.  And,  indeed,  since  he  came  to  redeem  in- 
fants, as  well  as  others,  it  was  becoming  the  wisdom  and  good*- 
ness  of  God,  that  he  should  be  like  them,  in  most  other  re- 
spects, except  in  their  being  bom  guilty  of  Adam's  sin.  If  his 
passing  through  the  other  ages  of  life  was  designed  for  our  ad- 
vantage, as  he  was  therein  like  unto  us,  and  as  the  apostle  says^ 
able  to  sympathize  with  us,  in  the  various  miseries  that  attend 
them ;  so  this  affords  the  like  argument  for  that  peculiar  com- 
passion, which  he  has  for  infants,  under  those  evils  that  they 
are  liable  to. 

What  we  have  here  asserted,  against  those  who  think  it  a  dis- 
honour to  him,  to  suppose,  that  he  was  liable  to  any  imperfec- 
tion, as  to  knowledge,  during  his  infancy,  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
a  groundless  conjecture,  without  sufficient  reason  to  support  it ; 
since  it  is  expressly  said,  in  scripture,  in  Luke  ii.  52.  that  he  ^ 
increased  in  wisdom  as  well  as  stature;  therefore  we  suppose,' 
that  Christ's  humiliation  began  in  those  natural  infirmities, 
Mrhich  he  was  liable  to,  that  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  in** 
fancy. 

2.  Another  branch  of  Christ's  humiliation,  respecting  his  birth, 
was,  that  he  should  be  bom  of  a  woman  of  very  low  degree  in 
the  world,  rather  than  of  one,  whose  circumstances  and  charac** 
ter  therein  were  superior  to  those  of  all  others,  and  called  fot 
an  equal  degree  of  respect  from  them.   The  blessed  virgin  was, 
indeed  in  a  spiritual  sense,  honoured  and  respected  above  all 
women,  as  the  salutation  given  her,  by  the  angel,  imports,  Hail 
thou  that  art  highly  favoured^  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women,  Luke  i.  28.  notwithstanding,  it  is  plain 
she  was  far  from  being  honourable  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
It  is  true,  she  was,  of  ^he  seed  of  David,  which  was  a  princely 
line :  But  the  sceptre  was  now  departed  from  it ;  therefore, 
when  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  the  throne  of  his  father  Da^ 
t;f^,-chap.  i.  32.  given  him  by  God,  it  is  certain  he  had  it  not 
from  his  parents,  in  a  political  sense.     It  is  called,  indeed,  the 
throne  of  David,  as  referring  to  that  promise  made  to  David, 
2  Sam.  vii.  12,*— «16.  that  one  should  descend  from  him  whoni 
God  would  set  on  his  throne^  whose  kingdom  he  would  establish 
for  ever.    What  relates  to  the  establishment  of  David's  king- 
dom, and  the  eternity  of  it,  certainly  looks  farther  than  the  reigi\ 
of  Solomon,  or  the  succession  of  kings,  who  were  of  that  line  ; 
^o  that  Dayid's  kingdom  continuing  for  ever,  denotes  the  per* 
petuity  thereof,  in  Christ's  being  set,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  on  his 
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thione,  which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  angers  wttris^ 
He  9hall  sit  an  the  throne  of  hh  father  David.  He  had  not,  in- 
deed, a  right  to  David's  cfown  by  natural  descent  from  him, 
for  that  seems  contrary  to  vhat  was  foretold  of  him ;  for  though 
it  is  said,  that  a  rod  shall  come  of  the  stem  of  Jesse^  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  ;  Isa.  xi.  1.  which  plainly  re- 
fers to  our  Saviour,  as  being  of  the  seed  of  David  f  yet  it  is  as 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  was  not  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Da- 
%ud,  in  a  political  sense,  by  right  of  natural  descent  from  him, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  He  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender 
plants  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground^  chap.  liii.  2. 

To  this  we  may  add ;  that  his  mother's  condition  in  the 
world  appears  to  have  been  very  low,  in  that  she  was  treated 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  neglect,  as  it  is  particulariy  re* 
marked,  Luke  ii.  7*  designing  to  set  forth  our  Saviour's  humi- 
liation in  his  birth,  that  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  Son^ 
and  wrapt  him  in  swaddling  clothes^  and  laid  him  in  a  manger^ 
because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.  No  room,  be- 
cause his  mother  was  poor,  and  therefore  was  treated  in  such 
H  manner;  better  accommodations  were  reserved  for  others,  who, 
at  that  time,  in  which  there  was  great  resort  to  Bethkhem, 
were  better  able  to  satisfy  the  m^cenary  demands  of  those,  «i 
vhose  house  they  lodged* 

As  for  Joseph  his  reputed  father,  he  was  not  one  of  the  great 
.men  of  this  world,  but  lived  by  his  industry,  his  occupation  be* 
ing  that  of  a  carpenter^  Mat;  xiii.  55.  This  was  sometimes  ob-^ 
jected  against  our  Saviour  by  his  enemies,  who  did  pot  xronsi- 
der,  that  the  mean  condition  of  his  parents  waa  a  part  of  that 
state  of  humiliation,  which  he  was  to  pass  through,  in  discharg-' 
ing  the  work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  and  plainly  dis- 
covered, diat  he  cast  the  utmost  contempt  on  all  the  eztenial 
pomp  and  grandeur  thereof,  and  thought  no  honours  worthy  of 
Ids  receiving,  but  such  lis  were  of  a  spiritual  nature* 

3*  There  is  another  circumstance  of  humiliation,  taken  from 
the  places  of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  residence*  He  was  bora 
in  Bethlehem,  a  city,  which  though  once  esteemed  honourable 
when  David  dtrelt  there:  yet,  at  -diis  time,  it  was  reckoned,  by 
the  Jews,  not  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Judah,  The  pro- 
phet Micah  styles  it,  latk  among  the  thousands  ofyudah^  Mi- 
cab  V.  %.  But  as  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  Naaareth,  that  was 
despised,  even  to  a  proverb  |  so  that  the  Jews  reckoned,  that 
nothing  good  or  great  could  come  from  thence«  Thus  Natha- 
niel spesiks  their  common  sense,  ^hen  he  says,  Can  there  am/ 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  John  i.  46*  And  this  was 
afterwards  improved  against  him,  as  an  argument  that  he  was 
^o  prophet ;  when  the  Jews  say,  not  concernm^  this  place  alone, 
ikut  the  whole  countiy,  ia  which  it  was,  to  wit,  Galilee^  Out  of 
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4i  arketh  n9  prophet^  chap.  vii.  51.  And  this  is  txprtsAy  inti- 
mated, as  a  design  of  providence,  that  it  should » be  a  part  of 
his  humiliation,  as  it  is  said.  He  dwelt  m  a  city  called  Nazaretlu 
that  it  might  be  ftdfiUed^  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets^  m 
shall  be  called  a  jNozarene^  MatU  ii*  23.  by  ^hicn  we  are  not 
to  understand,  that  any  of  the  prophets  foretold  this  in  express 
^ords,  as  having  particular  reference  to  the  place  where  h^ 
lived :  But  the  meaning  is,  that  as  the  pi^phets,  with  one  conr 
sent,  spake  of  him,  as  being  in  a  most  low  and  humble  state^ 
so  this  was  a  particular  instance  hereof;  and,  in  that  respect, 
what  was  spoken  by  them,  concerning  his  state  of  humiliatioa, 
in  various  instances,  as  fulfilled  in  this  *• 

II.  Christ's  state  of  humiliation  appeared  throughout  his 
whole  life,  and  that  in  several  instances* 

.1.  In  his  subjecting  himself  to  the  law;  and  accordin^y  ho 
was  under  an  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  God  in  every 
thing  that  was  required  of  him,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  This,  indeed,  was  the  necessary  result  of  his  incarnation;' 
so  that  he  no  sooner  became  man,  but  he  was  under  a  law,  which 
no  creature  is,  or  can  be,  exempted  from.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
so  far  founded  on  his  own  consent,  as  he  consented  to  be  incar- 
nate, which  was  certainly  an  instance  of  infinite  condescension  f 
and  his  being,  in  pursuance  thereof,  actually  made  under  tho 
law,  was  a  branch  of  his  mediatorial  humiliation* 

\st^  He  was  made  under  the  law,  that  is,  he  was  obliged  to 
obey  the  precepts  thereof;  and  that  not  only  of  the  moral  law^ 
which^  as  to  some  of  its  precepts,  the  best  of  creatures  are  un- 
der a  natural  oUigatioil  to  yield  obedience  to ;  but,  besides  this, 
there  were  sever^  positive  laws,  which  he  submitted  to  yield 
obedience  to,  in  common  with  these  he  came  to  redeem,  which 
obligation  he  perfectly  fulfilled,  as  it  is  observed  in  what  he 
says  to  John  the  Baptist,  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fidfil  all  righ^^ 
teousness^  Mat*  iii*  15*  q*  d*  it  becometh  me,  in  commcm  with 
dU  mankind,  to  jdeld  perfect  obedience  to  the  law ;  and  else- 
where he  speaks  of  himself^  as  coming  into  the  world  to  fulfil 
the  law^  chap*  v*  17^  And  we  may  observe,  that  it  was  not 
one  single  act,  but  a  course  of  obedience,  that  he  ^performed, 

*  7%i>  »eem$  tehea  h9tter  tente  9/ the  text,  than  -what  tt  givenhywmet  "wHr  wup* 
pnet  that  it  tnu  tm  aceumptUhment  •/  what  Uferttolt^  by  thejtnphettt  concend^g 
bU  being  nYl  J^etxar^  the  Branchy  in  ha,  xi.  1.  Jer,  xOi,  5,  Zech.  vt.  13.  fer  thai 
refer 9  to  hit  being  of  the  teed  of  Dardtly  and  not  to  the  place  of  hit  abode^M  that  he 
toulj  not  be  celled  the  Branch  became  he  dwelt  in  J^uzareth.  Othert  tuppote,  he  ie 
to  called  from  '^^^}  AVizir,  vhich  tigmfiet,  in  itt  application^  one  that  dwelt  in  Ab« 
Morethf  andy  in  itn  derivation^  one  that  it  teparated^  and  that  either  to  Godt  at  the 
Aasaritet  were  of  oliy  or  from  men^  by  tomepectdiar  markt  ofinfamyy  or  reproach^ 
eatt  upon  hioK  at  Joseph  it  taid  to  have  been,  in  Gen.  Mx,  26.  Beparate  from  b  w 
brethren.  Thete  do,  in  effect  attert  the  tame  thing  that  -we  have  obterved,  vii.  thai 
it  it  the  concurrent  tente  of  all  the  prophett,  that  he  thotdd  be  in  a  lew  and  humble 
-ifoti,  of-nldch  Mfi  residing'  in  Musreth  imw  0  pani^Uar  in$tmw9^ 
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during  his  whole  life,  as  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  he  perfectly 
folfilled  th^  law,  which  is  agreeable  to  that  sinless  p^ection^ 
which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  scripture. 

2dli/j  He  was  made  under  the  law,  that  is^  he  was  subject  to 
tie  curse  thereo(^  that  was  due  to  us  for  sin ;  which  is  called^ 
by  divines,  the  maledictory  part  of  it ;  as  it  is  said^  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  frdm  the  curse  of  the  lawj  Being'  tnade  a  curse  for 
uf^  Gal*  iii.  13*  As  he  obeyed  what  the  law  enjoined,  so  he 
sufFered  what  it  threatened,  as  a  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin* 

2.  Our  Saviour  conflicted  with  the  indignities  of  the  world. 
When  he  was  an  infant,  Herod  sought  his  life;  and,  had  not 
his  parents  been  warned  by  God,  to  flee  into  another  country, 
he  had  been  stain,  as  well  as  the  children  that  were  barbarous- 
ly murdered  in  Bethlehem,  Mat.  ii»  13.  But  he  was  most  per- 
secuted, and  met  with  the  greatest  incUgnities,  after  he  appear*, 
cd  publickly  in  the  world ;  for  before  that  time,  till  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  it  might  be  reckoned  a  part  of  hb 
humiliation,  that  he  was  not  much  known  therein,  and  was,  at 
least,  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  dependent  on,  and  sub^' 
ject  to  his  parents.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  then  meet  with  much 
opposition  from  the  Jews,  while  they  were  in  expectation  that 
lie  would  appear  as  an  earthly  monarch,  and  deliver  them  from 
the  Roman  yoke :  But  when  their  expectation  hereof  was  frus- 
trated, and  they  saw  nothing  in  him  but  what  was  agreeable 
to  his  state  of  humiliation,  they  were  ofiended;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  greatest  injuries  and  indignities  w^re  offered  to  him, 
as  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  they  did  not  own  his  glory  as  the  Son  of  God,  nor 
see  and  adore  his  deity,  that  was  united  to  the  human  nature, 
ivhen,  being  made  flesh,  he  dwelt  among  us  ;.  and  therefore  it 
is  observed,  that  though  the  world  mas  made  by  him^  thtivorld 
knew  him  noty  John  i.  lO.  or,  as  the  aposde  says,  concerning 
him,  (for  so  the  words  may  be  rendered)  Whom  none  of  the 

{rinces  of  this  world  inew^  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  they  knew,  or  own^ 
im  not  to  be  the  Lord  of  glory ;  and,  as  they  knew  him  not, 
so  they  desired  not  to  know  him  ;  therefore  the  prophet  says. 
We  hid^  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him^  Isa.  liil.  3. 

(2.)  They  questioned  his  mission,  denied  him  to  be  the 
Christ,  though  this  truth  had  been  confirmed  by  so  many  incon- 
testable miracles  :  This  is  that  unbelief  which  the  Jews  are  so 
often  charged  with.  Thus  when  they  come  to  him,  and  tell 
him.  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  tellus  plainly ^  whet 
iher  thou  be  the  Christ  or  no  f  To  which  he  replies,  I  told  you^ 
and  ye  believed  not^  arid  appeals  to  the  works  which  he  did  in  hik 
Father*s  namcy  John  x.  24 — 26.  which  one  would  think  were  t| 
sufficient  evidence  hereof:  But  yet  they,  were  obstinate  and 
hardened  in  unbelief;  and  not  oidy  so,  but, 


(^j.)  Thej  reproached  him,  aa  dioug^  he  wfougbt  oniradet 
by  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  was  the  most  malicious  and 
groundless  slander  that  could  be  invented,  as  though  Satan's 
kingdom  had  been  divided  against  itself,  or  he  would  empow* 
et  a  person  to  work  miracles,  as  a  means  to  promote  the  inter- 
est oi  God,  and  thereby  to  weaken  his  own,  as  our  Saviour  just* 
ly  replies  to  that  charge.  Mat.  xii.  24-— 26.  And,  indeed,  they 
knew,  in  their  own  consciences,  that  this  was  a  false  accusation^ 
and  hereby  sinned  against  the  greatest  light,  and  fullest  convict 
tion  ;  which  occasioned  him  to  denounce  that  terrible  and  aw> 
fill  threatning  against  them,  that  this  sin  should  never  be  forgwr 
en  theniy  neither  hi  this  worlds  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 

(4.)  They  reproached  him  as  to  his  moral  character,  for  n^ 
other  reason,  but  because  he  conversed,  in  a  free  and  friendly 
manner,  with  his  people,  vand  went  about  doing  them  good.  If 
•he,  at  any  time,  accepted  of  the  least  common  instances  of  kind^ 
ness,  or  conversed  with  sinful  men,  with  a  design  to  promote 
their  spiritual  advantage,  they  revile  him  for  it :  Thus  he  says. 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking^  and  they  aay^  Be- 
hold a  man  gluttonous^  and  a  wine-bibber^  a  friend  ojpublicata^ 
and  sinners^  chap.  xi.  19* 

(5.)  It  was  a  matter  of  common  discourse  amongst  them, 
that  he  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  though  the  evidence  of 
truth  shone  like  a  sun-beam  in  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did^ 
Thus  it  is  said  There  were  much  murmuring  among  the  peopk 
concerning  him  ;  for  some  scad^  He  is  a  good  man^  others  said. 
Nay  ;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people^  John  vii.  12« 

(6.)  Sometimes  they  Were  uneasy  at  his  presence,  and  desi- 
rous to  be  rid  of  him,  and  his  ministry.  Thus  the  Gergesenea, 
because  they  had  suiTered  a  litde  damage  in  the  loss  of  their 
-s^ine,  unammously  besought  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coaaU^ 
Matt.  viii.  34.  Thus  they  knew  not  their  own  privilege,  but 
were  weary  of  him,  who  was  a  public  and  universal  blessing  to 
the  world. 

(7.)  Many  refused  to  give  him  entertainment.in  their  hous- 
es, or  to  treat  him  with  that  civility,  which  a  common  traveller 
expects ;  which  occasioned  him  to  complain,  that  the  foxes  have 
holes  J  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  heady  chap.  viii.  20. 

(8.)  At  &ome  times,  even  before  his  last  sufferings  and  cni- 
ciBxion,  they  attempted  to  take  away  his  life,  and  thereby  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  degree  of  ingratitude  and  hatred  of  him. 
Their  attempts,  indeed  were  to  no  purpose,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come :  Thus,  when  he  had  asserted  his  divine  glo- 
ry, they  not  only  charged  him  with  blasphemy,  but  took  up 
stones  to  stone  him^  John  viii.  59.  and  even  his  fellow-citizents^ 
among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  whom  he  had 
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JOSvmOy  read  and  expounded  the  scripture^  on  the  saSbath^^ktys ; 
ihesenotonly  thrust  him  out  of  the  city^hnt  led  him  tothe^broxv  of 
anhiUy  designing  to  put  him  to  des^th,  by  casting  him  down  from 
it^  but  he  passed  through  the  midst  ofthem^  and  for  the  present, 
escaped  uieir  bloody  design:  This  was  a  more  aggravated 
crime,  as  it  was  committed  by  those  who  were  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  him,  Luke  iv.  16.  compared  with  29,  30.  Thus 
he  endured^  not  only,  as  the  apostle  says,  the  contradiction  of 
dinners  against  himself  Heb.  xii.  3.  but  the  most  ungrateful 
and  injurious  treatment  from  those,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
great  a  friend,^  which  was  a  great  addition  to  his  sufferings,  80 
that  during  his  whole  life,  he  .might  be  said  to  have  been,  as  the 
prophet  styles  him,  A  man  of  sorrows^  and  acquainted  with  grief 
Isa.  liii-  3. 

3,  Our  Saviour  conflicted  with  the  temptations  of  Satan : 
Thus  it  is  said.  He  was  in  all  points^  tempted^  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin^  Heb.  iv.  15.  or,  He  suffered  being  tempted, 
chap,  iif  18.  though  we  are  not  to  understand  by  his  being,  in  aU 
|>oint8,  tempted,  like  as  we  are,  that  he  had  any  temptations  aris- 
ing in  his  own  soul,  as  we  have,  from  the  corruption  of  our  na- 
ture ;  for  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  ho- 
liness; and  therefore  what  the  aposde  says  concerning  us,  thate- 
veruman  is  tem^tedy  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  ownlust^and 
enticed,  James  u  14.  is,  by  no  means  applicable  to  him ;  but 
that  he  was  tempted  by  Satan,  is  very  evident  from  scripture. 
Some  think,  that  Satan,  wgs  let  loose  upon  him,  and  suffered 
to  express  his  utmost  malice  against  him,  and  to  practise  all 
those  usual  methods  whereby  he  endeavours  to  ensnare  man- 
kind, in  those  remarkable  seasons  of  his  life,  namely,  in  his  first 
entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  and  immediately  before  his  last 
sufferings;  the  former  of  these  none  deny;  the  latter  some  think 
we  have  groimd  to  conclude  from  his  own  words,  in  which  he 
aays,  The  Prince  of  this  world  comethj  and  hath  nothing  in  me^ 
John  xiv.  30*  where  it  seems,  that  by  thcprince  of  this  worlds  he 
means  the  devil,  inasmuch  as  he  is  so  called  elsewhere,  chap.  xii. 
dl.as  well  BBthegodofthis  world^2  Cor.  iv.  4.  and  the  prince  of 
the  power  qfthe  air^  Eph.  ii.  2.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  our  Sa- 
viour's words,  The  prince  of  this  world  comethj  it  is  as  if  he 
tdiould  say,  I  expect  that,  together  with  my  other  sufferings^  I 
flhall  be  exposed  to  the  last  and  most  violent  efforts  that  Satan 
will  make.  As  he  assaulted  me  when  I  first  entered  on  my  pub- 
lic ministry,  so  he  will  do  it  now  I  am  about  to  close  my  work 
on  earth  :  Then  he  endeavoured  to  ensnare  me  with  his  wiles; 
now  he  will  endeavour  to  make  me  uneasy  with  his  fiery  darts* 
This  was,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and 
we  may  suppose,  that  if  they  were  suffered,  they  would  attempt 
$0  discourage  our  Sjiviour,  Iff  representing  jto  him  the  formi'- 
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dableness  of  the  death  of  the  cross,  the  insupportableness  of  the 
ivrath  of  God  due  to  sin,  and  how  much  it  was  his  interest  to 
take  some  method  to  save  himself  from  those  evils  that  were 
impending :  Thus  we  may  suppose,  that  our  Saviour  appre* 
hends  the  tempter  as  coming :  but  we  may  observe  he  sayj,  he 
hath  nothing'  in  mr,  that  is,  no  corrupt  nature,  that  shall  make 
tne  receptive  of  any  impressions,  arising  from  his  temptations* 
His  fiery  darts,  though  pointed  arid  directed  agsdnst  me,  shall 
be  as  darts  shot  against  a  rock,  into  which  they  cannot  enter, 
but  are  immediately  repelled. 

But  some  think,  that  by  the  prince  of  this  worlds  our  Saviour 
does  not  mean  the  devil,  any  otherwise  than  as  he  instigated 
his  persecutors  to  accuse,  condemn,  and  crucify  him ;  and 
that  this  is  most  agreeable  to  the  words  immediately  foregoing, 
Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much  with  you^  q*  d.  I  have  not  much 
time  to  converse  with  you ;  for  he  who  will  betray  me,  and 
those  that  are  sent  to  apprehend  me,  are  ready  to  come ;  I  must 
in  a  very  little  time,  be  accused  and  tried,  and,  as  the  conse* 
quence  hereof,  condenmed,  though  they  will  find  nothing  inmc 
worthy  of  death ;  I  say,  since  it  is  questioned,  whether  this  be  not 
as  probable  a  sense  of  this  text,  as  that  above  mentidned,  and. 
therefore  that  this  cannot  be  reckoned  an  instance  of  Christ^s 
temptation,  which  was  more  immediately  from  Satan,  we  shall 
pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  that  conflict,  which,  with* 
out  doubt,  he  underwent  with  the  devil,  in  his  first  entrance 
on  his  public  ministry. 

This  we  read  of  in  Matt.  iv.  1—11.  and  Luke  iv.  1— 13. 
And,  because  there  is  a  small  difference  between  these  two 
evangelists^  in  the  account  they  give  of  this  matter,  from  whenee 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation  take  occasion  to  reproach  it, 
as  though  it  were  inconsistent  with  itself,  we  shall  briefly  con- 
sider and  vindicate  it  from  calumny.  We  may  observe,  that 
Matthew  says.  When  he  had  fasted  forty  days^  the  tempter  came 
to  him  ;  whereas  Luke  says,  He  was  forty  days  tempted  of  the 
devil;  and  Mark  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  Mark  i.  13.  Mat- 
thew seems  to  speak  of  his  temptations  as  at  Uti^  end  of  the  for*^ 
ty  days;  the  other  two  evangelists  intimate,  that  he  was  tempt- 
ed more  or  less,  all  the  forty  days.  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  these  two  accounts ;  Luke  only  adds  a  circumstance  which 
Matthew  omits,  to  wit,  that  Satan  assaulted  him  with  various 
temptations,  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  wilderness ;  whereas 
these,  which  are  recorded  by  both  the  evangelists,  were  towards 
the  end  of  the  fort}'  days. 

Again,  Matthew,  speaking  concerning  the  first  of  these  temp- 
tations, introduces  the  devil,  as  saying  to  our  Saviour,  If  thou 
he  the  Son  of  God  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread; 
whereas  Luke  speaks  but  of  one  stone ;  Ctmmandxh^it  this^tmw 
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h  made  bread.  This  scenung  contndictioii  mdv  easily  ht  re- 
conciled, by  conatdering,  thai  by  these  Hones  in  Matthev,  may 
be  meant  one  o£  these  stones,  which  is  a  very  common  hebra- 
ism ;  as  when  it  is  said,  that  Jonah  xvaa  gone  down  to  the  sides 
t^ftkeship^  Jonah  i*  5.  that  is,  one  of  the  sides ;  and  elsewhere  it 
is  said,  that,  when  Christ  was  xxfon  the  cross^  the  thtevesy  which 
were  crucified  with  him,  reviled  him,  Matt,  xxvii.  44.  which 
hebraism  Luke  explains,  when  he  says,  One  of  the  malefactorJS 
railed  on  him,  Luke  xxiii.  59.  So  in  this  temptation,  Satan 
pointing  at  some  large  stone,  tempted  him  to  turn  it  into  bread;, 
and  Matthew  intends  no  more,  when  he  says.  Command  that 
these  stones^  that  is,  one  of  them,  be  made  bread. 

Again,  we  observe  another  difference  in  the  account  given 
by  Matthew,  from  that  given  by  Luke,  respecting  the  order  of 
the  temptations.  Matthew  speaks  of  Satan's  tempting  hiin  to 
fall  down  and  worship  him^  as  the  third  and  last  temptation, 
which,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  it  was ;  but  Luke,  inverting 
the  order,  lays  down  this  temptation  in  the  second  place.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  contradiction  between  these  two;  for  the  cre-^ 
dit  of  an  historian  is  not  weakened,  provided  he  relate  matters 
of  fact,  though  he  does  not,  in  every  circumstance,  observe  the 
order  in  which  things  were  done,  especially  when  nothing  ma- 
terial depends  upon  it ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  diflference 
between  the  accounts  of  these  two  evangelists,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  fardier  on  that  head. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  Christ's  temptation,  as 
we  find  it  here  recorded.  And, 

1.  We  may  observe  the  time  in  which  he  was  exposed  there- 
unto, to  wit,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  when  he  first  en- 
tered on  his  public  ministry,  having  but  just  before  received  a 
glorious  testimony,  by  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  This  is  mu 
beloved  Son^  in  whom  lam  well  pleased.  Matt.  iii.  1 T.  upon  whicn 
it  is  said,  Then  was  he  led  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil,  or,  as  Mark  farther  explains  it,  Immediately  the  spirit 
driveth  him  into  the  wilderness,  Mark  i.  12.  From  whence  we 
may  take  occasion  to  infer, 

(1.)  That  God's  children  have  reason  to  expect,  in  confor- 
mity to  Christ  their  Head,  that,  after  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  love,  they  may  sometimes  meet  with  great  temp- 
tations ;  so  that,  as  grace  is  .excited  by  the  one,  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised, tried,  and  the  truth  thereof  more  plainly  evinced  by 
the  other ;  and,  indeed,  in  us,  there  is  a  psuticular  reason  for 
it,  which  was  not  applicable  to  our  Saviour,  namely,  that  after 
^eat  honours  conferred  upon  us,  when  God  is  pleased  to  mani- 
iest  himself  to  ns,  we  may  be  kept,  as  the  apostle  says,  con- 
cerning himself  on  the  like  occasion,  from  being  exahed  above 
measure^  2  Cor.^iii.  T. 
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(9.)  We  may,  from  hepce,  observe,  how  Satan  fi^Kews  his 
malice  and  envy  at  God's  people,  so  that  whea  they  are  raised 
nearest  to  heaven,  he  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring 
them  down  to  hell ;  and  hereby  he  shews  his  opposition  to  God, 
hy  attempting  to  rob  him  of  that  g}ory,  which  he  designs  to 
bring  to  him&elf,  by  these  extraordinary  manifestations,  as  well 
as  his  people,  of  the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  thereof,  ^niiereby 
he  thinks  to  counteract  what  God  is  doing  for  them. 

(3»)  As  our  Saviour  Was  tempted  just  before  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry,  we  learn,  from  hence ;  that  when  God  de- 
signs that  his  people  shall  engage  in  any  great,  useful,  and  dif- 
ficult work,  they  are  like  to  meet  with  great  temptations,  which 
Ood  sufiers  that  he  may  put  them  upon  l>cing  on  their  watch, 
and  fortify  them  against  many  odier  temptations,  which  they 
may  expect  to  meet  with,  in  the  discharge  thereof.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  we  have  in  scripture;  particularly  in  Moses,  when 
called  to  go  into  the  land  of  £g}'pt,  Exod.  iv.  1,  10,  13.  and 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  sent  to  a  people^  who^e  faces  he  wets 
afraid  of  Jer.  i.  6,  8*  Satan  suggested  several  unwarrantable 
excuses,  to  discourage  them  from  undertaking  the  work  to. 
which  they  were  called. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the  place  in  which  Christ 
was  exposed  to  these  conflicts  with  the  tempter,  namely,  the 
Tviider7itss*  It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  what  wilderness 
it  was,  whether  one  pf  the  smaller  wildernesses  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  or  the  great  wilderness  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  since 
the  scripture  is  silent  as  to  this  matter;  though  the  latter  seems 
more  iNt>bable,  since  there  are  hig}ier  mountains  in  it  dian  in 
tlie  other ;  and  we  read,  that  that  wilderness,  in  which  Christ 
was  tempted,  had  in  it  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  from 
whence  the  devil  shewed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them.  There  was  in  that  wilderness  mount 
Ncbo,  from  the  top  whereof  Moses  took  a  view  of  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  :  But,  passing  by  the  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular wilderness,  in  which  Christ  was  tempted,  we  shall  ob- 
serve, that  the  place  which  providence  designed  for  this  conflict 
was  a  wilderness. 

(1.)  That  he  might  fast  during  the  time  of  his  being  there, 
that  being  a  place  destitute  of  necessary  food :  And  this  was  or- 
dered by  providence,  not  only  as  a  particular  instance  of  his  hu- 
miliation, but  that  Satan  might,  from  hence,  take  occasion 
to  suit  one  of  his  temptations  to  his  condition,  as  being  an 
hungrcd. 

(2.)  Another  reason  was,  that  being  separate  from  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  he  might  be  neither  helped  nor  hin- 
dered by  them,  that  so  Satan  might  have  the  greatest  advantage 
he  could  desire  against  him,  as  solitude  is  a  state  most  adapt^i* 
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ed  to  teiAptfttiottB ;  and  consequendy  that  his  affltctioti  herein, 
and  the  victory  he  should  obtam,  should  be  more  remarkable  ; 
As  none  was  with  him  to  ofier  him  any  assistance,  so  none 
could  take  occasion  to  claim  a  part  in  his  triumph  over  the  ad- 
versary» 

As  to  what  is  said,  in  the  tscxt,  concerning  his  being  led  by 
the  Spirit y  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted^  we  humbly  conceive 
that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  there  intetkded,  as  the  woi-ds 
seem  to  import ;  for  it  would  not  be  so  proper  to  say,  he  was 
led  by  the  impure  spirit,  the  devil,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil ; 
and  Luke  says,  that,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost j  he  ivas  led  by 
the  Spirit^  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  whom  lie  was  filled, 
into  the  wilderness ^  Luke  iv.  1.  Besides  this,  it  doth  not  seem 
Agreeable  to  the  holiness  of  Christ,  to  suppose,  tliat  he  went  in- 
to the  wilderness  at  the  motion  and  instigation  of  the  devil; 
for  that  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  action.  We  may  law- 
fully go,  in  the  way  of  temptation,  when  providence  leads  us 
there;  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  go  within  the  verge  of  Sa- 
tan's temptations,  by  his  own  instigation.  And  this  seems  far- 
ther probable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  that,  after  the  dev^l  was 
departed  from  himy  he  returned  in,  or  by  the  power  of  the  Spi" 
rity  into  GeJileey  ven  14.  If  he  returned  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  out  of  the  wilderness,  have  we  not  equal  ground  to 
conclude  that  he  was  led  by  him  into  it  at  first. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  be  did  not  go  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  but  was  carried  thither  with  violence 
by  him :  though  this  would  clear  our  Saviour  from  the  guik  of 
going  by  the  devil's  persuasion  in  the  way  of  temptation ;  yet 
we  can  hardly  allow  diat  God  would  suffer  the  devil  to  have  so 
much  power  over  Christ's  body,  as  to  carry  him  where  he  pleas- 
ec,  by  a  violent  motion. 

If  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  devil  might  as  well  be  said 
to  carry  him  into  the  wilderness,  as  to  take  him  up  into  the  ho- 
^y  city,  and  set  him  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  by  a  vio- 
lent motion ;  in  which  sense  some  understand  that  passage  in 
the  second  temptation,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  devil  <iid  so, 
in  ver.  5.  what  answer  may  be  given  to  this,  will  appear  from 
what  may  farther  be  said,  when  we  speak  of  this  temptation  in 
particular. 

3.  We  shall  now  consider  the  three  temptations,  mentioned 
in  this  scripture,  which  he  was  exposed  to.    And  that, 

(1.)  More  generally ;  and  accordingly  we  may  observe, 

isty  That  the  two  first  of  them  were  very  subtil :  so  that 
some  would  hardly  have  discerned  wlierein  the  sin  lay,  had  he 
complied  witji  them ;  but  that  will  be  considered  under  a  fol- 
lowing head.  We  need  only  remark,  at  present,  that  herein  the 
^vU  acted  like  a  deceiver,  and  appeared  to  be,  as  he  is  else- 
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^here  caHedi,  The  old  serpent*  In  the  third  temptation,  he  open- 
ly discovert  d  his  own  vileness,  and  blaspheihously  usurped  diat 
glory  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  when  he  tempted  our  Saviour 
to  iall  down  and  worship  him. 

9.dty^  In  these  temptations,  he  insinuates,  that  some  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  our  Saviour  from  his  compliance  there* 
with*  I'his  he  generally  does  when  he  tempts  us,  wherein  he 
makes  an  overture  of  some  advantage  which  we  shall  gain  by 
our  compliance.  The  advantage  he  proposed,  by  the  first  temp- 
tation,  was,  that  hereby  he  might  prevent  his  starving  with 
hunger.  By  the  second,  he  proposed,  that  he  might  gain  popu- 
lar applause^  by  casting  himself  down  from  the  temple,  among 
the  people  that  were  walking  near  it,  that  they  might  admire 
him'  for  his  wonderful  action ;  and,  in  both  these  temptations, 
he  urgt-s  him  to  give  a  proof  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  by 
^^hich  means  his  doctrine  might  be  more  readily  received.  In 
the  third  temptation,  indeed,  the  advantage  is  altogether  carnal, 
and  such  as,  had  Satan  considered  the  holiness  of  the  Person 
he  was  speaking  to,  and  his  contempt  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  thereof,  he  might  easily  hav#  supposed 
that  our  Saviour  would  have  despised  the  overture,  as  well  as 
abhorred  the  action. 

3^//2/,  We  may  observe,  that  in  the  second  temptation,  the 
devil  refers  to  a  promise  contained  in  scripture,  and  so  puts 
him  upon  that  which  carries  in  it  the  appearance  of  duty,  name- 
ly, his  depending  upon  the  divine  protection,  in  expectation 
that  God  would  give  the  angels  charge  over  him :  but  he  quotes 
the  scripture  fallaciously,  by  leaving  out  a  very  material  thing' 
contained  in  it.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  aver  thee^  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  tvaysj  PsaL  xci.  11.  whereby  it  is  implied, 
that  none  have  a  right  to  depend  on  the  divine  protection,  but 
they  who  are  in  the  way  of  duty,  which  Christ  would  not  have 
been,  had  he  complied  with  this  temptation. 

4tthli/y  Another  thing  we  observe  is,  that  our  Saviour  not 
only  refused  to  comply  with  the  temptation,  in  all  these  three 
instances,  but  he  assigned  a  reason  of  his  refusal,  whereby  it 
appears  that  he  did  this  with  judgment ;  and  hereby  we  are 
instructed  not  only  to  refuse  to  comply  with  Satan's  tempta- 
tions, but  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  our  refusal. 
And,  as  we  farther  observe,  that  our  Saviour  answers  all  these 
temptations,  by  referring  to  scripture,  which  he  adhered  to^  as 
a  rule  to  direct  his  conduct,  and  therein  expressed  the  greatest 
deference  to  it :  so  he  teaches  us  to  do  the  same,  as  the  Psalmist 
says.  By  the  word  of  thy  lips  I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of 
the  destroyer^  Psal.  xvii.  4«  it  is  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit^ 
which  is  the  word  of  Godj  that  we  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked.^  £ph*  vi»  16,  IT* 


»  « 
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(3.)  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  teiiqytartiotis 
m  particuiar,  together  with  otir  Saviour's  answer  to  each  of 
diem,  and  that  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  related  by  the 
evangelist  Matthew,  in  chap.  iv. 

Fir^ty  The  first  tempCaBtion  was,  that  be  would  prove  his  be- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  by  commanding  stones  to  be  made  bread. 
1'he  subtilty  of  this  temptation  consists, 

1*  In  that  it  seemed  not  only  iawinl,  but  necessary,  for 
Christ,  on  some  occasions,  to  give  a  proof  that  he  was  the  So&. 
of  God ;  and  his  working  miracles  was  the  way  by  which  this 
was  to  be  done.  And  it  would  not  seem,  to  some,  unlawful  fin* 
him  to  work  a  miracle  in  turning  stones  into  bread,  since  we 
read,  among  other  miracles,  of  his  multiplying  the  loaves  and 
fishes  to  feed  the  multitude ;  therefore  wny  may  he  not  pro- 
duce bread,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  as  weU  now,  as  at  any 
odier  time  i 

2.  Satan  puts  him  upon  working  this  miracle,  from  a  princi- 
ple of  self-preservation  which  is  a  duty  founded  in  die  law  of 
nature,  to  supply  himself  with  necessary  food,  being  an  hun- 
gred ;  and^  if  it  ^ras  la\7ful  for  him  to  produce  bread  to  feed 
odiers,  was  it  not  lawful  to  do  the  same  for  his  own  subsis- 
tence, especially  since  he  was  in  a  place  in  which  food  was  not 
to  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  i 

$.  He  pretenois  to  have  a  great  concern  for  our  Saviour^s 
welfare,  that  so  he  might  not  perish  with  hunger :  thus  he 
thought  to  gain  an  advantage  over  him,  by  a  pretence  of  friend- 
ship, as  he  often  does  in  those  temptations  he  oflFers  to  us,  to 
promote  our  own  welfare  by  unlawful  means. 

Let  us  now  consider  wherein  die  snare  lay,  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  thoroughly  apprized  of,  and  in  vdiat  respects  he 
would  have  sinned,  had  he  complied  with  this  temptation.  This 
will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  work  a  miracle  to 
gratify  the  devil ;  and  that  for  this  reason  in  particular,  because 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  general  end  and  design  of 
his  working  miracles,  which  was  only  for  the  advantage  of  hb 

Eeople,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  conviction  thereby  ;  for 
im  to  work  them  with  any  other  design,  would  have  been  to 
prostitute  a  sacred  ordinance,  or  to  apply  it  to  whom  it  did  oot 
belong.  When  the  rv^man  of  Canaan  came  to  him,  beseeching 
him  to  work  a  miracle,  in  casdng  the  devil  out  of  her  daugh- 
ter ;  slie  being  not  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church,  or  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel^  our  Saviour  tells  her,  Jt  is 
not  meet  to  take  the  chiUren^s  breads  and  cast  it  unto  dogs;  and 
that  he  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael.  Matt.  xv.  24,  25.  that  is,  he  was  only  to  work  miracles 
for  the  cpnviction  of  those  who  were  the  proper  subjects  there* 
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of;  and,  doubtless^  he  vroiild  not  have  wrought  this  miracle  at 
her  request,  had  she  not  been  a  proper  subject  o£  convictioOf 
which  she  was,  as  an  elect  person,  though  not  by  natuce  an  Is- 
raelite. Now,  to  stfoly  this  to  our  present  purpose,  the  davil 
was  not  a  subject  ol  conviction^  and  therefore  Christ  was  not 
obliged  to  prove  himself  the  Son  of  God  to^  him ;  for  which 
reason  he  would  have  sinned,  had  he  complied  with  this^  temp- 
tation. 

(2.)  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  doth  not  seem  necessary,  at 
this  time,  for  him  to  prove  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  since 
that  had,  but  a  little  before,  been  sufficiently  attested,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  and  therefore  to  work  a  miracle  toconfixm  it  at 
present,  would  argue  a  disbelief  of  that  testimony      •* 

(3.)  For  Christ  to  work  a  miracle  for  his  own  subsistence^ 
seems  disagreeable  to  the  main  design  of  his  working  miracles, 
which,  as  was  before  hinted,  was  his  people's  conviction  that  ho 
was  the  Messiah ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  su£Eciently  appear 
that  he  e^^er  provided  for  the  necessities  of  himself^  or  his  fa^ 
mily  in  such  a  way.*  But  suppose  he  had  at  any  time,  sub-> 
sisted  himself  by  working  a  miracle,  it  would  have  argued  a 
distrust  of  the  providence  of  God  to  have  supplied  his  hunger^ 
at  present,  that  way ;  as  though  God,  who  had  hitherto  preser- 
ved him  without  food,  could  not  have  continued  so  to  do,  a^ 
long  as  he  was  in  the  wilderness.  And  it  would  also  have  )xex% 
contrary  to  one  design  of  his  being  led  there  by  the  Spirit;: 
which  w^s,  that  he  might  humble  himself  by  fasting,,  as  well 
as  conflict  with  Satan's  temptations.  Thus  concerning  the  first 
temptation  that  was  offered  by  the  devil*  ' ' 

Let  us  now  consider  Christ's  answer  to  it4  This  is  contidned 
in  Ver.  4.  It  is  rvrittenj  Man  shall  not  live  hy  bread  ahncy  tut 
by  every  word  that  prccsedeth  out  ef  the  mouth  of  God*-  The 
scripture  here  referred  to,  is  in  Deut»  viii.  d.  where  we  have  the 

*  Some  an€fent  a/tdmadem  wrikrfhtnv  mppofvdi  fiot  oar  Savimp' pvridal/hr 
the  necaatie*  •/  hit  parenttin  a  miractdotiM,  inqyv  but  the  arg^f$uent^  vbich  tke^ 
bring  to  prove  tfut,  it  twt  nijicientlji  wndunve^  rmmeltf,  tJtat  tAen  fte  wnm^ht  ^U 
Jirtt  public  miracby  in  Cana  of  Galike,  mentioned  in  Jtim  ii.  hU  mother  deoired  him 
to  iporh  a  miracle  to  ntpply  t/iem  at  the  marriage>fiuti  with  xeine^  ner*  3,  rehiehf  Aeff 
mipp^etf  the  to6uld  never  hante  thottght  of^  had  he  net^  9om$  iiihe  before  t/tie,  -mro^ght 
miracho  in  private  to  onppijf  her  necetaitieo^  or  provide  food  for  herfanfiilt/.'  hut  thie 
doet  not  foUvto^  from  her  denring  him  to  d^'it  luno^  tince  oite  might  know,  tfutt,  tehen 
he  vao  entered  onhispuhUc  minioinfy  he  toao  to  yoork  miraeieo  /  and  therefore  deeiff4 
him,  on  thie  oceation,  to  put  forth  thejirtt  inetanee  ofJdo  ditine  pevter  therein.  Ji^fain^ 
thio  ia  ottid  to  be  the  beginninf^  of  miracles  which  he  did  in  Cana  of  Galike,  t«r. 
11.  and,  probably^  the  firot  miracle  that  he  teronght  in  any  place  f  dmd,  indeed,  hie 
reply  to  her,  tohen  she  detired  that  he  -aovld  work  thi$  nuraeh,  oeema  to  nnpfy,  that 
he  had  never  wrought  ndracko  to  provide  for  her  fanahf,  when  Me  oayt^  Woauo^ 
ivhat  liave  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  q.  d.  my  working  miraelet  it  no  part  of  that  obediencn 
-ichich  lonoe  to  thee,  nor  art  thou  to  expect  any  private  advantage  theieby,for  thete 
Are  to  be  wrought  with  another  view. 
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very  same  words ;  which^  as  they  are  applied  by  oor  Savionr 
to  repel  this  temptation,  imply  in  them  two  things : 

Ist^  That  man  hath  a  better  life  to  secure,  than  that  which 
b  maintained  by  bread,  to  wit,  the  life  of  the  soul :  thus  it  is 
said,  A  man^s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he possesseth^  Luke  xii.  15.  .If  we  take  it  in  this  sense^ 
it  is  as  though  he  he  should  say.  If  I  comply  with  this  temp« 
tation,  I  should  sin  against  my  own  soul ;  and,  by  using  unlaw* 
ful  means  to  support  my  natural  life,  should  lose  that  spiritual 
life,  which  consists  in  the  divine  favour;  or  rather  the  mean* 
ing  is,  ^ 

2^/y, .  That  it  is  by  the  word  of  God's  power  that  our  lives 
are  uph(ild ;  ^hich  power,  though  it  be  ordinarily  exerted  in  the 
\ise,  of  nieans,  by  applying  that  proper  food,  which  God  gives 
us  ;  yet  this  power  can  sustain  us  without  it,  when  we  arc  call- 
ed, in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  him,  to  depend  upon  it^  and 
have  ground  to  conclude,  as  oiu-  Saviour  now  had,  that  our  de- 
pendence should  not  be  in  vain.  Hitherto  he  had  depended 
upon  it,  for  almost  forty  days,  since  he  was  first  brought  into 
the  wilderness;  and  therefore  he  concluded,  that  it  was  his 
4uty  to  exercise  die  same  dependence,  so  long  as  he  was  there. 

Secondly y  The  second  temptation  was  that,  in  which  Satan 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  cast  himself  down  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  expecting  that  God  would  preserve  him 
safe  from  danger ;  pretending  that  he  would  gioe  fas  angeh 
charge  concerning  hiniy  and  in  their  hands  they  should  bear  him 
up^  lesty  at  any  time^  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a  sttme* 
This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  subtle  adversary,  for  his  life ;  and 
herein  we  may  observe,  ^ 

1*  That  as,  in  the  former  temptation^  he  solicited  him  to  dis- 
trust the  providence  of  God,  and  our  Saviour's  reply  to  it,  con- 
tains  an  intimation  of  his  firm  resolution  to  depend  upon  it,  for 
his  farther  preservation,  though  without  the  necessary  food  of 
Hfe ;  now  he  tempts  him,  since  he  is  resolved'to  depend  upon 
the  power  and  providence  of  God,  to  do  it,  in  an  unlawful  way, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  presurxiing  on  the  divine  protection^ 
without  a  sufficient  warrant* 

2.  He  tempts  him  to  the  sin  of  self-murder,  which  woidd  be 
the  consequence  of  his  presumption ;  for,  if  providence  did  not 
preserve  nim,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  ground  to  conclude 
that  it  would,  when  engaged  in  an  unlawful  action,  such  9A 
throwing  himself  down  from  the  temple  would  have  been,  this 
certainly  would  have  proved  his  death.  And  the  tempter  had 
something  farther  than  this  in  view,  namely,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  and  defeat  the  great  design  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world ;  for,  if  be  had  died  this  way, 
Vy  his  own  bands,  hf  would  have  contracted  guilt,  and  brought 
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%  dishonour  to  the  diirine.name^  rather  tb|n  l^ve  jjjiveu  satis- 
faction to  divine  ju^tice^iuid  finished  the  work  he  was  sent  in-* 
to  the  world  about. 

3«  In  this,  Satan,  tempts  him  also  to  a  vain-glorious,  apd 
fruitless  action,  which  was  far  from  answering  any  valuable 
end  :  his  tlirowing  himself  down  from  the  top  of  the  temple, 
among  the  people,  who  were  gathered  together  in  that  public 
place  of  resort,  might,  it  is  true,  have  apaused  them,  when  see-" 
ing  a  person  flying  through  the  air ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
an  expedient  to  confirm  their  fa.ith,  since  there  was  no  explicit 
appeal  to  this,  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of  any  contested 
doctrine ;  and  therefore  it  would  have  contradicted  the  general 
design  of  his  working  miracles,  and,  in  that  respect,  been  un- 
lawful* Had  he  been,  indeed,  at  this  time,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
temple,  dispi^ing  with  the  Je.ws  about  his  mission,  and  offer- 
ing to  confirm  it,  by  such  a  miracle  as  they  should  chuse ;  and, 
had  they  insisted  on  'it,  that  he  should  to  up  to  the  top  of  the 
temple,  and  cast  himself  dowii  amongst  them,  and  signified  that 
this  miracle  should  decide  the  controversy,  for  their  conviction, 
I  don^t  apprehend  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  him  to 
have  done  it;  nor  would  it  have  been  an  instance  of  presump* 
tipn  for  him,  to  expect  the  divine  protection  in  so  doing.  But 
the  case  ws|S'  otherwise  circumstanced  at  present ;  the  devil, 
who  was  assaulting  him  in  the  wilderness  (as  was  before  ob- 
served) was  no  proper  subject  of  conviction ;  and  none  of  his 
people  were  present,  to  desire  that  this  miracle  should  be 
wrought,  that  th^y  might  believe* 

Having  thus  considered  the  matter  of  the  second  tetnptation 
in  general,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  enquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words,  in  ver  5.  which  are  generally  considered, 
as  preparatory  to  it :  thus  it  is  said,  The  aevil  taktth  him  up  in- 
to the  holy  cHyy  and  setteth  him  on  a  i>innack  of  the  temple. 
Th;  most  common  opinioi^  of  those,  who  give  their  sense  of 
this  scripture,  is,  that  the  devil  had  power  over  the  body  ot' 
Christ,  to  carry  it  from  place  to  place ;  which  they  reckon  not 
to  be  an  improbable  supposition,  from  the  account  that  some 
give,  who  write  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  of  persons  being 
so  carried  by  him  in  a  preternatural  way :  but  these  relations 
have  not  much  weight  in  them ;  and  many  persons  of  judgr 
ment  questioi^  the  truth  thereof;  but  whether  they  be  true  or 
false,  it  makes  nothing  for  this  purpose,  for  which  they  are 
brought.  We  do  not  question,  but  that  the  devil,  by  divine  per- 
mission, might  carry  persons,  by  a  violent  motion,  from  place 
to  place ;  but  whether  our  Saviour  was  carried  by  him  from 
the  wilderness  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  is  the  question  to  be  de- 
bated. They,  who  suppose  this  to  have  been  really  done,  cither 
Vol.  II.  3  G 
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think  that  Christ  went  there  togetfict  wltibv  arid  at  die  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil,  without  stay  ming  piteternaturfl  in  his  being 
conveyed  there  by  him;  or  else,  that  the  devil  carried  him 
there  from  the  wilderness  through  the  aii^ ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  most  commonly  received  opinion :  but  wc  cannot  see  suf- 
ficient reason  to  acquiesce  in  eimer  of  them. 

(1.)  As  to  the  former  of  these  optnidns,  I  cannot  tbink  ir 

-  lawful  for  cmr  Saviour  to  go  from  ttie  wilderness  to  the  tem- 
ple at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  for  that  would  lie  go  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  widiout  a  divine  warrant.  Had  me  Spim 
of  God  carried  him  thither,  and  encouraged  him  to  durow  him- 
self down  from  thence,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  have  done  h, 
as  much  as  it  was  to  abide  in  tfie  wilderness,  being  led  there 
by  the  Holy  Spirit:  But  as  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for 
him  to  come  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the  devH,  so 
it  would  be  no  less  unlawful  to  go  from  thence  to  t!|e  temple, 
at  his  desire. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  greatly  questioned,  whether  our  Saviour 
was  fit  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  as  from  the^ildemess  to  the 
temple,  after  he  had  fasted  forty  days,  and,  it  may  be,  his 
strength  impaired  thereby.  And^  indeed,  when  wc  read,  Luke 
iv.  14.  of  his  return  out  of  the  wilderness  into  his  own  coun- 
tnr,  it  was  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  supplied  his  want 
'  of  strength,  for  so  great  a  journey ;  therefore,  as  his  coming 
there  was  by  the  Spirit,  his  safe  conduct  back  again  was  by  the 
same  Spirit.  And  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  went  out  of  the 
wilderness  tiU  the  Spirit  carried  him  out  into  his  own  country ; 
therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  to  the  temple  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  devil,  to  be  tempted  by  him  there,  and  after- 
wards rettmied  to  the  wilderness,  to  submit  to  his  last  tempta- 
tion. 

(2.)  We  cannot  altogether  give  into  the  other  opinton,  ^hjch, 
as  was  before  observed,  is  the  most  common,  namely,  that  the  de- 
vil was  permitted  to  carry  our  Saviour  through  the  air,  and  set 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  (which  seems  to  be  the  more 
direct  and  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  the  evangdist,  relating 
to  this  matter)  for  the  following  reasons. 

l*r,  The  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  upon  which  the  devfl  is  sup- 

-  posed  to  have  set  our  Saviour,  was,  as  some  writers  observed, 
the  sharp  point,  or  apex,  or  extremity,  of  a  cone,  oh  which  it 
'was  not  possible  for  me  smallest  bird  to  pirch ;  therefore  a  man 
could  not  stand  upon  it,  and  consequently  Christ  cbuld  not  be 
said  to  be  sit  upon  it* ' 

To  this,  it  is  true,  it  is  generally  replied,  that  by  his  being  set 
on  a  pinnacle  of  the  tempk,  is  meant  his  being  set  upon  one  of 
ttic  battlements,  near  one  of  the  spires  of  the  temple,  on  ^'hich 
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meo  may  convenieniiljr  stand. ,  Here  they  smi)po8c  the  devU  pla- 
ced our  Saviour^and  then  tempted  him  to  cast  himself  down 
from  thence.  But  supuose  this  be  sufficient  to  account  for  those 
Jivords  that  speak  of  Cnrist*s  being  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  a  temple, 
and  so  enervates  the  .force  of  this  reason  against  it,  let  it  be  far- 
ther considered, 

2dly^  That  it.  does  not  seem  piobable  that  the  devil  should 
have  so  much  power  over  our  Saviour,  so  as  to  carry  him  from 
{dace  to  place  at  his  will:  But  if  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  it 
^  contains  no  absurdity  for  God  to  suffer  it;  nor  was  it  any  mo- 
ral evil  in  Christ  to  be  thu/s  carried,  who  must  be  supposed 
lierein  to  be  altogether  passive ;  let  it  be  farther  considered, 

34//y,  That  if  the  devil  really  carried  him  through  the  airi 

from  the  wilderness  to  the  temple,  this  could  not  wdl  be  done, 

in  an  invisible  way  ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  natiu*e  of  things ; 

for  even  the  motion  of  a  bird,  which  is  a  far  less  creature, 

through  the  air,  if  it  be  in  the  day  time,  is  not  invisible*  Now 

if  this  preternatural  motion  of  our  Saviour's  body  through  the 

air  was  visible,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  no  notice  was  taken 

of  it  by  the  Jews,  which  would.have  been  as  remarkable  an  oc- 

jcurrenfie,  as  his  flving  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  to  the 

ground?  Some  of  tnem,  doubdess,  would  have  been  ami^sed  at 

It,  and  piiobably  it  would  have  given  them  occasion  to  have  said 

>ome^iag  concerning  this  preternatural  event-;  and  others,  it 

may  be,  would  have  reproacned  him  for  it;  and  from  his  flying 

by  the  power  of  the  devil,  would  have  taken  occasion  to  say, 

.that  his  other  miracles  were  wxou^t  by  the  same  power,  which 

would  have  given  umbrage  to  the  objection,  when  thev  said. 

He  cwteth  out  devils  bt/  Bcehebub^  the  prince  of  the  devils* 

If  it  be  farther  objected,  that  the  aevil  inight  carry  him  to 
the  top  of  the  ten^ple  by  night,  and  so  his  'motion  through  the 
air  not  be  observed.  This  seems  very  improbable ;  for  then  he 
must  continue  there  all  night,  till  the  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether the  next  day  on  the  plam,  at  the  foot  thereof,  otherwise 
hU  casting  himseU  down  from  thence,  would  not  have  answer- 
ed the  end  designed  thereby,  there  being  none  of  the  Jews  pre- 
sent to  observe  the  miracle ;  and  so  the  devil  might  have  spared 
the  painS'of  carrying  him  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  might 
have  as  well  tempted  liim  to  have  cast  hims;elf  down  from  a  pre- 
cipice, in  the  wilderness*  We  own,  notwithstanding,  that  it 
might.be  repljied  to  this,. that  the  devil  mi^t  raise  a  ttiick  fog 
in  the  air  in  the  day-time,  so  that  the  people  could  not  see  him 
conveyed  from  the  wilderness  to  the  temple :  But,  though  this 
.be  possible,  it  doth  not  s^em  probsd^le,  especially  when. we  con- 
sider the  other  reasons  brought  against  tnis  supposition  in  ge- 
neral ;  therefore  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  sepse, 
in  which  this  scripture  is  to  be  understood. 
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Accordingly  some  suppose  dtat  dna  was  only  done  in  sr  vi- 
sion, and  that  he  continued  all  this  time  in  the  wildern<»s; 
which  will  in  some  measure,  account  for  several  difficulties,  that 
would  arise  from  die  supposition,  of  the  devil's  having  power 
over  him  to  carry  him  from  place  to  place;  and  this  agrees  wzdi 
those  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  his  being  tempted  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  Nevertheless,  this  sense  does  not  ap- 
pear very  probable,  as  it  supposes  the  devil  to  have  had  a  great- 
er power  over  Christ's  imagination,  than  can  readily  be  allow- 
ed of.  And  it  seems  to  contain  an  absurdity  in  this  respect ; 
that  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  work  a  mirade,  by  throwing 
himself  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  if  he  were  all  that  while 
standing  in  the  wilderness ;  and  what  proof  would  that  have 
been  ofhis  being  the  Son  of  God^ 

Object*  If  It  be  objected  to  this,  that  many  things  are  said  to 
be  done,  in  vision,  by  die  prophets,  which  could  not  well  be 
said  to  be  done  otherwise ;  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  he 
was  among  the  captives  in  Babylon,  is  said  to  be  took  by  a  lock 
of  his  heady  and^  by  the  Spirit^  lifted  up  between  the  earth  and 
the  heaven^  and  brought  in  the  visions  of  God  to  yentsakmj 
£zek.  viii.  3.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  had  an  impres- 
sion hereof  made  on  his  imagination,  not  much  unlike  to  a 
4ream,  which  inclined  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  himself 
parried  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  behold  the  idolatry  that  was  {n:ac* 
tised  there.  ' 

Anew,  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  was  a  divine  im- 
pression upon  the  soul  of  the  prophet ;  and  we  are  not,  from 
hence,  inclined  to  think,  that  because  God  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  vi^on  to  his  people,  that  the  devil  was  suffered  to  do 
So,  with  respect  to  our  Saviour,  or  to  have  power  over  his 
imagination^  to  give  it  that  disturhance,  that  would  result  from 
hence. 

Therefore  diere  is  another  sense,  a  little  different  from  this, 
in  which  we  cannot  but  acquiesce,  though  not  without  great 
deference  to  those  who  afe  otherwise  minded,  namely,  that  the 
devil  had  neither  power  oyer  Christ's  body,  nor  actually  carried 
him  from  the  wilderness  to  a  pitsnacle  of  die  temple,  on  die  one 
hand,  nor  had  he  power  to  ^ive  disturbance  to  his  imagination 
on  the  other :  But  that  he  tempted,  or  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  go  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  called  the  holy  ci^, 
and  then  to  go  up  to  die  top  of  the  temple,  and  so  cast  Umscif 
down  among  the  people. 

Object*  I'he  principal  objection  that  is  brought  against  this 
sense  of  the  words,  is  taken  fom  its  being  contraty  to  thelite- 
lal,  or  grammatical  sense  thereof,  inasmuch  as  the  devil  is  said 
fp'iaie  him  ^p  into  the  holy  city ^  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
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the  tempk;  which  does  not  seem  to  imply  barely  his  discours- 
ing with  him  of  going  there,  and  casting  himself  down,  from 
thence* 

Anstv.  .The  only  answer  thatneedbe  given  to  &is  objection^ 
is,  that,  since  what  is  done  in  vision,  is  represented  in  scrip- 
tare  as  though  it  had  been  actually  done,  wky  may  we  not  sup- 
pose,  that  what  is  oiFered  in  conversation,  may  be  represented 
as  though  it  had  been  actually  done,  especially  constderihg,  that 
what  was  only  discoursed  of  between  two  persons,  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  done*  As  when  the  chief  butler  reports  the  conver* 
sation  which  he  and  the  chief  baker  had  with  Joseph  in  the 
prison,  he  represents  Joseph  as  doing  what  he  'only  spake  of, 
when  he  says,  Me  he  restored  unto  mine  office^  and  him  he  hang- 
ed^  Gen.  xli*  13.  Therefore  diere  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing, 
that  the  devil's  carrying  our  Saviour  to  Jerusalem,  and  setting 
'him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple^  denotes  nothing  else  but  his 
tempting  him  to  go  there.  And,  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense,  the 
temptation  is  no  less  subtle,  or  pernicious,  in  the  design  there- 
of ;  and  our  Saviour's  answer  to  it,  is  equallv  opposite,  and  to 
the  purpose,  as  though  we  suppose  the  devil  had  power  to  can- 
ry  him  there. 

We  shall  now  consider  Christ's  answer  to  this  temptation, 
ivhich  is  contained  in  these  words.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  words  of  Moses,  Deut. 
vi.  16.  which  though  they  more  immediately  relate  to  the  peo* 
pies  murmuring,  and  questioning,  whether  God  woe  among  them> 
or  not  J  Exod.  xvii.  7.  upon  which  occasion  the  name  of  the 
place  was  called  Massah ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  there  are  various 
ways  of  tempting  God,  this  general  prohibition  might  well  be 
applied  by  our  Saviour  to  his  own  cas^  in  answer  to  Satan'a 
temptation ;  and  then  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  I  Will  not 
tempt  the  Lord  my  God,  either  by  desiring  a  farther  proof  of 
my  Sonship,  which  has  so  lately  been  attested,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven ;  or  rather,  I  will  not  tempt  hiim,  so  as  to  expect  his 
protection,  when  engaged,  according  to  thy  desire,  in  an  unlaw*- 
ful  action. 

Thirdly y  The  third  and  last  temptation,  which  was  the  most 
audacious,  vile,  and  blasphemous  of  all,  is  contained  in  ver.  8, 
9.  in  which  Satan  makes  an  overture  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
zuorldj  and  the  glory  thereof  to  him,  provided  he  would  fall 
down  and  worship  him;  in  which  we  may  observe, 

1.  Something  prepsvratory  to  it,  when  it  is  said.  The  devil  tak- 
eth  him  up  into  an  exceeeding  high  motmtainy  and  sheweth  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and-  the  gloru  of  them*,  Whetlier 
this  was  actually  done,  or  he  only  tempted  him  to  go  up  into 

high  mountain,  whi(h  was  more  convenient  for  this  pur{)ose. 
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•  '  ,  - 

I  will  not  peremptorily  determine.  There  are  not,so  iftiwxy  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  supposition,  that  it  was  actually  done,  as 
there  were  in  the  former  temptation.  If  it  be  concluded,  that 
It  was  actually  done,  it  is  veiy  much  to  be  doubted,  whether 
there  was  any  mountain  so  high,  as  that  he  might,  from  thence 
have  a  prospect  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  or  if  there  was 
an  exceeding  high  mountain  in  the  wilderness  where  Christ  was 
tempted,  yet,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  vision,  there  aie 
two  things  that  would  hinder  a  person's  seeing  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  though  it  were  from  the  highest  mountain. 

n.)  Thp  convexity,  or  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  would  hinder  the  strongest  eye  from  seeing  many  king- 
iloms  of  the  world ;  besides,  the  sig^t  would  be  hindered  by 
other  mountains  intervening. 

(2.)    If  there  were  several  kingdoms,  or  countries,  which 
might  be  beheld  from  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain^ 
yet  the  organ  of  sight  is  too  weak  to  reach  many  miles*  There- 
fore, when  Moses  was  commanded,  by  God,  to  go  up  to  the 
top  of  mount  Pisgah,  to  take  a  view  ot  the  whole  land  of  Ca- 
naan, it  is  generally  thought  there  was  something  minuiulous 
in  his  strengthening^  his  signt,  to  see  to  the  utmost  bounds  there- 
of; accordingly  it  is  said,  that  the  L^rd  skewed  him  qU  the  kmdy 
Oeut.  xxxiv.  !•  Now  this  can  hardly  \m  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us,  relating  to  the  devil's  shewing  our  Saviour  all  the 
J^ingooms  of  the  world ;  therefore  the  best  and  most  coounon 
sense  that  is  given  hereof,  is,  that  he  made  a  representation  of 
the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world  in  the  air,  and  presented 
them  to  our  Saviour's  view  in  a  moment;  and  a  mountain  was 
more  convenient  for  this  purpose,  than  if  he  had  done  it  in  a 
valley ;  which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  sense  of  this  text. 
2.  We  shall  now  consider  the  temptation  itself,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  ver.  9.  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee^  if  thou  wik 
Jail  down  and  worship  me.  The  evangelist  Luke  adds  something 
that  is  omitted  by  Matthew,  as  a  farther  illustration  of  this 
temptation  namely,  that  the  power  of  conferring  a  right  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  was  delivered  unto  him ;  and  that  to 
whomsoever  he  will  he  gives  i /,  Luke  iv.  6.  In  this  temptation, 
we  may  observe,  ^ 

Isty  The  abominable  pride  and  insolence  of  the  devil,  and 
his  appearing  herein  to  be  the  father  of  lies,  nothing  could  be 
more  false,  man  for  him  to  assert  that  the  world  was  given  to 
him  to  dispose  of,  as  he  pleased  ;  whatever  hand  he  macf  have 
in  disposing  of  it  among  his  sidjects,  by  divine  permission: 
yet  he  has  no  right  to  do  diis  ;  so  that  herein  we  may  obsenre 
his  proud  and  blasphemous  insinuation,  in  pretending  to  have 
a  grant  from  God  to  dispose  of  diat  which  ne  reserves  in  his 
own  hand,  to  give  as  he  pleases. 
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22?y,  4-fl  ^**  ^c  pretends  to  give  our  Saviour,  is  only  the 
kingdoms  of  the  xvorld;  .and,  in  exchange  for  them,  he  must 
quit  his  right  to  that  better  world,  which  he  had,  by  inheritance, 
^.  right  to,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of,  which  the  devil  has  not* 

tialy^  He  pretends  to  give  our  Saviour  nothing  but  what,  as 
God  and  Mediator,  he  had  a  right  to.  This  Satan  maliciously 
questions,  when,  by  &e  overture  he  makes  thereof,  he  insinu- 
ates, that  he  must  be  beholden  to  him  for  it. 

4fA/2/,  This  he  proposes,  as  an  expedient  for  him,  to  arrive 
to  glory  and  honour  an  easier  way,  than  to  attain  it  by  Buffer^ 
ings ;  therefore  it  is  as  though  he  should  say ;  thou  expected 
a  kingdom  beyond  this  world,  but  there  are  many  troubles  that 
lie  in  the  way  to  it;  whefbas,  by  following  m^  advice,  and  com- 
plying with  this  temptation,  thou  mayest  avoid  those  sufferings, 
and  enter  into  the  present  possession  of  the  kingdoms  and  glories 
of  this  world ;  by  which,  it  is  probable,  he  makes  him  an  over- 
ture of  the  whole  Roman  empire :  llat  this  our  Saviour  de* 
spises,  for  hd  offered  it,  who  had  no  right  to  give  it ;  and  the 
terms,  on  which  the  overture  was  made,  were  very  dishonour- 
able ;  and  the  honour  itself  was  such,  as  he  did  not  value,  for 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  If  he  bad  sumed  at  eartb- 
ly  grandeur,  he  might  easily  have  attained  it ;  for  we  read,  that 
he  might  once,  not  only  have  been  made  a  king,  but  that  the  p^ 
pie  intended  to  come  and  make  him  so  by  force^  John  vi*  15. 
upon  which  occasion,  he  discovered  the  littie  value  he  had  for 
this  honour,  by  his  retiring  from  them  into  a  moufttain  himself 
alone^  rather  chusing  to  continue  in  the  low^cstate,  which  he  de^ 
signed  to  submit  to  in  this  world,  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief. 

Thus  concerning  the  overture  made  byJSatan  to  our  Savioun 
Now  let  us  consider  the  condition  on  which  he  made  it,  name- 
ly, that  he  should  foil  down  and  worship  hiki;  in  which  we  may 
observe  his  pride,  in  pretending  to  have  a  right  to  divine  hon- 
our, and  how  he  attempts  to  usurp  the  thronieof  God,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree,  that  no  one  miist  expect  favours  from  him, 
without  givibg  him  that  honour,  that  is  due  to  God  alone. 

Again,  he  boldly  and  blasphemously  tempts  Christ  to  aban- 
don and  withdraw  himself  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  deny  his  own  deity,  as  the  object  of  worship, 
and  thereby  to  cast  away  that  crown  of  glory,  which  he  has  by 
nature,  and  to  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  avowed  enemy.  Thus 
concerning  the  third  and  last  temptation;  we  may  consider, 

3.  Christ's  reply  to  it,  together  with  the  repulse  given  to  tlie 
adversary,  and  victory  obtained  over  him,  who  hereupon  de* 
parted  from  him  ;  where  we  may  observe, 

(1 .).  That  he  again  makes  use  of  scriptitre,  referring  to  what 
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is  said  therein,*  in  different  words^  though  the  sense  be  the  sA^e^ 
Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  Gody  and  serve  him^  and  to  him 
shall  thou  cleave,  Deut.  vu  13.  and  chapi.  x.  20.  TTiis  is  a  duty 
npt  only  founded  iu  scripture^  but  in  the  law  of  nature,  and 
may  be  proved  from  the  perfections  of  God,  and  our  relaticm' 
to  him,  as  creatures. 

(2.)  Our  Saviour  detests  the  temptation  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence,  can  no  longer  bear  to  converse  with  the  blasphe- 
mer, and  therefore  says,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan.  He  commands 
him  to  be  gone,  and  Satan  immediately  leaves  him,  being,  as. 
it  were,  driven  away  by  his  almighty  power.  This  is  more  than 
we  can  do ;  nevertheless,  in  the  Use  case,  we  ought,  as  the  apos- 
de  did,  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  he  might  depart  from  us,  2  Cor. 
xii.  8«  or,  to  use  our  Saviour^s  words  on  another,  occasion.  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee^  0  Satan.  Thus  Christ's  temptations,  though 
very  grievous  and  afflictive,  were  not  only  surmounted,  but  the 
adversary^  that  assaulted  him,  was  overcome  by  him,  in  his  own 
Person,  (a) 

From  what  hath  been  said,  concerning  Christ's  temptations, 
we  infer, 


(a)  This  portion  of  teriptare  has  been  subjected  to  mach  ezaminaUon,  which 
hM  restiHed'  hi  a  Tartety  of  onihiont  with  respect  to  the  things  contMied  in  H. 
■We  sopmethe  major  part  or  Christiana  take  th«  whole  as  a  Uteral  representa- 
tion  of  toe  facta  $  such  seem  to  choose  the  safest  side.  There  is  another  opinion* 
which  is  entertained  by  many ;  that  the  whole  was  a  vision ;  the  Saviour's  bein|: 
in  the  wilderness ;  his  ftsting  for  forty  days;  the  sevecal  temptations ;  and  the 
relief  alforded  by  tiw  angda. 

Thia  latter  inteipretation  is  an  assumption  of  unwarrantable  latitude  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God.  All  m  realities,  even  the  presence  and  temp^ 
tations  of  Satan,  and  the  resistance  given  him  \  but  the  temptationa  may  have 
been  proposed  to  the  Saviour,  when  eimausted  with  hunger,  and  when  sunk  ints 
some  species  of  waking  vision,  little  distinguishable  from  a  dream. 

Satan  has  not  the  power  of  forcing  men  into  sin ;  his  temptatioha  are  always 
disffuised;  for  the  knowledge  that  they  are  such,  is  the  strongest  motive  lor  re- 
aisting  them ;  if  therefore  Satan  had  discovered  himself  to  Jesus  m  a  visible  form, 
it  would  not  only  have  been  contrary  to  his  usual  course,  but  muat  have  cnaured 
him  a  defeat 

The  repUes  of  Christ  were  in  evety  instance  bv  scriptures  recollected,  which 
leads  us  to  think  that  it  was  all  before  the  eye  of  h*is  mind  only ;  also  one  of  Sa^ 
tWa  temptations  was  from  scripture  s '  these  things  well  accofd  witlk  ita  haraig 
been  in  vision. 

The  changes  of  place  seem  to  have  been  too  sudclen,  and  also  impracticablf. 
He  was  in  tiie  wUaemess  when  the  temptations  began,  and  when  thev  ended; 
which  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  his  rapid  transition  to  a  nhmacle  of  the 
temple,  and  fhxn  thence  to  a  very  hiefa  mountain,  were  only  in  idea. 

It  is  veiv  unaccountable  that  he  should  have  been  transported  to  the  battle- 
nenta  of  the  temple  for  a  dangerous  place,  when  the  country  affurded  precipices 
enough,  and  still  more  so,  that  this  could  have  taken  place  without  publick  ob- 
•etvatums  but  such  flights  of  the  imagination,  when  the  body  is  famtinj  with 
hunger,  woiild  not  be  extraordinary ;  nor  would  it  excite  any  wonder,  if  the  per- 
son m  such  exigency  should  find  Sutan  occupied  iu  givin|^a  tun  to  his  ideas 
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l«l!.  The  desDeiate.  and  unparalleled  boldness  of  Satan,  in 
tkit  diou^  he  knew  well  enough  that  Christ  was  the  Son  .of 
Cod,  and  therefore  able  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  destroy  him ; 
yet  he  should  venture  thus  to  assault  him :  whereas,  at  other 
times,  he  seema  to  be  afraid  of  him,  which  occasioned  him  to 
say.  Art  thou  come  to  iUstroy  us  before  the  time?  Mark  i.  24. 
and  elsewhere.  Art  thou  come  to  torment  ua  before  the  time  P. 
Matt*  viiu  29.  Besides,  he  knew,  that  by  ^is  acticoi,  his  own 
guilt  and  misery  would  be  increased ;  but  what  will  not  malice,- 
and  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  God  and  godliness,  prompt  per-, 
sons  to!  The  attempt  was  certainly  most  unfeasable,  as  well 
as  prejudicial  to  himself.  Did  Satan  suppose  that  he  should 
gain  a  victory  over  him  i  Could  he  think,  daat  he,  who  waa 
God,  as  well  as  man,  was  not  more  than  a  match  for  him  i  It 
may  be,  he  might  hope,  that  though  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
were  uiuted  to  the  divine,  yet  it  might  be  left  to  itself;  and 
then  he  thought  it  more  possible  to  gain  some  advantages 
against  it,  which  was  a  groundless  supposition,  and  altogether 
unbecoming  the  relation  that  there  is  between  these  two  na'« 
tures :  and  it  was  also  impossible  that  he  should  be  overcome^ 
inasmuch  as  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  first 
conception,  and  the  unction  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  would  have  effectually  secured  him  from  falling* 
Whedier  the  devil  knew  this,  or  no,  he  did  not  consider  it; 
and  therefore  this  attempt  against  our  Saviour,  was  an  instance 
of  the  most  stupendous  foUy  in  him,  who  is  described  as  ^ 
old  serpent  for  nis  great  subtil^. 
2dhfj  From  Christ's  temptation,  we  may  infer  the  greatness 

Tbere  it  not  m  moitntain  on  «arth  from  whence  aU  the  kingdomi  art  vUibk  i 
here  tberefioie  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  th^  literal  seme,  and  may  discover  an 
index  to  tlie  interpretation  of  the  other  teipptati^ns. 

It  18  not  caUed  a  visioo ;  in  like  mai|ner  neither  did  Micaiah  nor  Jacob  denomi- 
nate their  viaions.  They  rspraKnted  what  appeared  to  them ;  and  to  we  pi-esumo 
Jesua  related  these  things  to.  his  ^ispiples  just  as  they  appeared  to  his  mind. 

Satan,  thougli  he  can  and  does  m  various  ways,  by  extiernal  and  internal  means^ 
through  the  medium  of  our  bodies,  suggest  thoughts,  and  tHus  take  possession. 
of  our  hearts  in  a  certain  sense  ^  yet  he  knows  not  oar  thoughts  ^  it  is  the  atti'i- 
bute  of  God  only  to  search  the  heart,  ^very  thing  acted  ly  Satan  in  this  instance 
c^oukl  have  taken  place  without  his  knowing  the  mind  of  Christ.*  If  it  had  not 
been  in  vision,  then  Jesus  must  have  spoken  audibly  his  respective  answers ;  Sa* 
tan  would  have  known  them,  and,  we  pcesume,  in  some  instance  replied ;  but' 
there  is  not  one  reply  of  Satan,  which  is  an  additional  proof  that  he  suggiested 
the  temptations,  and  the  Saviour  resisted  them  by  mental  answers^  with  which 
the  enemy  was  unacquainted.  Adopting  this  geiibral  view,  the  particular  part^ 
will  be  easily  understood. 

•  It  ithlchty  prolahle  diat  Satan  did  not  know  that  this  was  the  Christ;  he  speaks  dsobe- 
folfy  oThis  ieing  the  "  Soo  of  God  •/'  this  he  had  heaid,  -we  sapfiase*  at  his  baptisn,  ashort  time 
befinv.  Saltan  is  not  oamlpreseat,  oor  ooinisdent*  and  probubly  knew  less  dian  die  a^bgeJs  {£ 
tliese  things  which  they  desired  to  pry  Into.  Christ's  dhrinitY  was  chiefly  concealed  thittf^ 
▼ears,  not  always  shown  in  bis  life,  nor  at  his  deatlu  It  was  the  man  only  that  oouidhe  dbos 
hamUed  and  temKcd I  God  neither  tempts  nor  can  be  tempud  by  aoy. 
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of  hiB  iufferings.  It  could  not  but  be  grievous  to  bim  to  be  inr 
suited,  attacked,  and  the  utmost  endeavours  uised  to  turn  hsju 
aside  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  by  die  worst  of  his  enemies^ 
And,  as  Satan's  temptations  are  not  the  smallest  part  of  the 
affliction  of  his  people,  they  cannot  be  reckoned  die  smallest  port 
of  his  own ;  nevertneless,  the  issue  diereqf  was  glorious  to  hhiir 
Belf,  and  shameful  to  the  enemy  that  attatcked  him. 

3tf/y,  This  affords  encouragement  to  believers,  under  the  vH* 
rious  temptations  they  are  exposed  to*  They  are  not,  indeed^ 
to  think  it  strange  that  they  are  tempted,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
kerein  conformed  to  Jesus  Cbrist,  tne  Captain  of  then:  salva* 
tion ;  but  they  may,  from  Christ's  temptation,  be  instructed  that 
it  is  not  a  sin  to  be  tempted,  though  it  be  a  sin  to  comply  with 
Satan's  temptations ;  and  therefore  tblit  they  have  no  ground  to 
conclude,  as  many  do,  diat  they  al«  not  God's  children,  be* 
cause  they  are  tempted.  Moreover,  they  may  not  bnly  hope  iq 
lie  made  partakers  of  Christ's  victory,  as  the  fruits  and  effects 
hereof  redound  to  the  salvation  of  his  people ;  but  to  receive 
help  and  succoor  from  him  when  they  are  tempted,  as  he,  who 
minetedy  being  tempted^  i^  able  to  succtmf  them  that  ttte  tempted^ 
ileb.  ii«  18*  Thus  concerning  Christ's  humiKatioo,  as  tempted* 

4.  Christ  humbled  himself,  in  being  subject  to  those  sinless 
infirmities,  which  were  either  common  to  the  human  nature,  or 

Sarticularly  accompanying  that  low  condition  in  which  he  was. 
ome  of  diose  afflicdonis,  which  he'  endiired,  took  then-  rise 
from  the  sin  or  misery  of  others :  .thus  he  is  said  to  have  beds 
afflicted  in  all  the  afflictions  of  his  people^  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  which  b 
an  instance  of  that  great  sympathy  and  compassion  which  he 
bare  towards  them.  Sometimes  he  was  grieved  for  the  degene- 
racy and  apostacy  of  the  Jewish  nadon,  the  contempt  diiey  cast, 
on  the  gospel,  whereby  his  ministry,  though  dischat^d  with 
the  greatest  faithfulness,  was,  through  the  unbelief  of  those 
among  whom  he  exercised  it,  without  its  desired  success :  thus 
he  18  represented  by  the  prophet,  as  complaining,  /  have  ib- 
botired  in  vain  ;  J  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  iti 
tai/i,  chap.  xlix.  4.  and,  when  he  had  almost  finished  his  minb- 
try  among  them,  and  looketl  upon  Jerusalem  as  a  self-ruined 
people.  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  overit^  Luke  xix«  41^  And; 
Desidcs  this,  he  was  sometimes  grieved  for  the  remainders  of 
corruption,  and^  the  breakings  fcwrth  thereof  in  those  whom  he 
loved,  in  a  distinguishing  manner :  thus  he  was  sometimes  af* 
dieted  in  his  own  spirit,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  heart 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  various  instances  of  their  unbelief, 
'  These  afflictions,'  more  especially,  might  be  called  relad ve, 
as  the  occasion  thereof  was  seated  in  others :  ^ut  there  were 
tti»iy  afflictions  which  he  endured  tfiat  were  more  especially 
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)Mrinnal ;  siich  t^  hiUAger,  thirst,  fatigue,  wearine^  in  travelling 
to  and  fro  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  ministry ;  and  that 
poverty  and' want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  which  h^ 
submitted  to,  whose  divine  bounty  supplies  the  wants  of  all 
creatures.  These,  and  many  other  sufferings,  he  endured  ii| 
life,  which  were  agreeable  to  that  state  of  humUiauon,  in  which 
he  was,  during  the  whole  course  thereof.  And  this  leads  ufs, 

^SecQTuOy^  To  consider  his  humiliadon  immediately  bejfore, 
as  well  as  in  and  after  his  death. 


^UE^T*  XLI}^.  ffoxo  {lid  Christ  kumbk  himself  in  his  ikatht 

Ai^sw.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  death,  in  that  having 
been  betrayed  by  Judas,  forsaken  by  his  disciples,  scorned 
and  rejected  by  the  world,  cpnd«mned  by  Pilate,  and  toi^ 
mented  by  his  persecutors,  having  also  conflicted  with  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  felt  and  borne 
the  weight  of  God^s  wrath,  he  laid  down  his  life  an  offering 
for  sin,  enduring  the  painful,  shameful,  and  cursed  death  of 
the  cross. 

Quest.  L«  Wherein  consisted  Ckrist*s  humiliation  qfur  his 
death  ? 

Answ.  Christ's  humiliation  after  his  des^th,  consisted  in  his 
being  buried,  and  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and, 
under  the  power  of  death,  till  the  third  day,  which  hath  been 
otherwise  ei^pressed  in  these  words,  ffe  descended  into  helU 

IN  considering  the  subject  matter  of  these  answers,  we  are 
led  to  take  a  view  of  our  Savsonr^  in  the  last  stage  of  life, 
exposed  to  those  sufferings  which  went  more  immediately  be- 
fore, or  attended  his  death*    Andy 

I.  Let  us  consider  him  in  his  suiferings  in  the  garden,  when 
his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death ;  smd  he 
'desired  his  disciples,  not  only  as  an  instance  of  their  sympathy 
with,  aiid  regard  to  him  in  his  agony,  that  they  would  tarry  at 
a  snudl  distance  from  him,  while  he  went  a  little  farther,  and 
prayed,  as  one  that  tasted  more  of  the  bitterness  of  that  cup, 
which  he  was  to  drink,  than  he  had  done  before ;  bi^t  pressed 
this  upon  them,  as  what  was  necessary  to  their  own  advantage, 
when  he  says.  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta^ 
tion^  Matt,  xxvii.  38, 39.  41.  But  they  seemed  very  little  con- 
cerned, cither  for  his  distress,  or  their  own  impending  danger; 
for,  when  he  returned,  he  found  them  asleep,  and  upbraids  them 
fol-  it,  Wh^t^  could  ye  not  watcl^  with  mf  on^  hotir  ?  ver.  40.  an.d 
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aficnrards^vAongh  he  had  given  them  this  first  kiad  and  ge»«* 
tfe  reproof,  for  their  Qnaecountable  stupidity,  and  repeated  bia^ 
charge,  that  they  should  watch  and  pray;  yet,  when  he  came- 
a  second  time,  he  found  them  asleep  again,  ver*  43*  This  wasy  * 
doubtless,  an  addition  to  his  afflictions,  that  they,  who  were  vn^/ 
der  the  highest  obligation  to  him,  should  be  so  little  concenied 
for  him* 

II.  After  thra  he  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  a  pretended  fneodv ' 
which  added  to  the  aiBiction.   This  does  not  argue  any  unw3-^ 
lingness  in  him  to  suffer,  as  is  evident  from  hm  own  wonls, 
some  time  before,  yiz.  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  xmth^  end, 
hdw  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished?  Luke  xii.  50.    As 
also  from  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem  with  that  design,  as  know- 
ing that  his  hour  was  at  hand*  How  easily  might  he  have  de-- 
elined  this  journey,  had  he  been  unwilling  to  suffer  ?  And,  tf 
hit  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  which  was  not  absolutely  nectosary,  (foir  all  were  not 
obliged  to  come  there  at  the  feast)  he  might,  notwithstandingt 
had  he  been  unwilling  to  suffer,  have  went  there  privately :  but* 
instead  of  that,  he  made  a  more  public  entrance  into  it  waxL  was 
usual,  riding  in  triumph,  and  accepting  of  the  loud  acclama- 
tions and  hosannas  of  die  multitude,  which,  any  oae  might 
suppose,  would  draw  forth  the  envy  of  his  inveterate  enemies, 
and  sharpen  their  malice  against  him,  and  thereby  hasten  &e 
execution  of  their  bloody  design* 

Again,  that  he  did  not  suffer  unwittingly,  appears,  in  that, 
when  the  band  of  officers,  being  led  by  Judas,  was  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him.  He  asks  them,  -whom  sect  yef  They  answered 
fmn^  yesus  ofNazare^  ;  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  lam  he;  upon 
which  we  read,  that  they  tuent  backward,  andfeU  to  the  ground, 
Jbhnxviii^4^^*  andgavehimanopportuni^tomakehisescapey 
had  he  intended  to  decline  these  last  sufferings :  but  he  not  on-^ 
1^  delivered  hhnself  into  their  hands,  but  pn^ibited  ^  ovep- 
ture  of  a  rescue,  which  Peter  attempted  in  his  finrour,  ver*  10, 
If.  As  to  what  concerns  his  being  betrayed  into  the  hands.' of 
his  taemies,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  this  is  often  mentioned,  as 
a  very  considerable  part  of  his  sufferings :  the  price  which  the 
tHiitor  demanded,  or  which  was  the  most  they  would  give  for 
this  barbwolks  and  inhuman  action,  was  thirty  pieces  of  silver.* 
This  being  foretold  by  the  prophet,  is  represented  as  an  in* 
staniee  of  the  highest  contempt  that  could  be  cast  upon  him :  he 
tsSks\t  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them,  Zedu  xi*  Idr 
it  was  the  price  of  a  servant,  or  slave,  when  pushed  by  the  ox, 
so  that  he  di^,  Exod.  xxi.  32»  This  sheWs  how  littie  he  was 

.  *  JttUce  o/diver  ia  the  $ome  wAicA  i$  eUevhere  called  a  sUkd,  -which  Tvflt  vaHt- 
ed  at  about  half  a  crvwn,  EngUth  money  f  to  t/tai  the  whole  price  for  -which  aur  Su^ 
vlbur  -adrstldinto  theit  hani^,  wn9  no  more  thtm  fhree  fiovnd^Jifteen  »Ml^t »-9t 
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vahied;  by  diose  who  were  under  the  hif^ieflt  obligatkma  tahimm 
And  providence  permitted  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  sufierings,  thar 
w«  may  leani  from  hence,  that  hypocrites  apmetimes  mix  them* 
•elves  with  his  £iithful  servants,  who,  notwIthstandiBg  the 
mask,  or  disguise  oi  religion,  which  they  affect,  their  hypocrisy 
nvill,  one  time  or  other,  be  made  manifest.  This  was  not  a 
fvound  given  by  an  open  enemy,  but  a  pretended  friend,  and 
therefore  more  grievous ;  and  this  might  also  give  occasion  to 
some  to  cast  a  reproach  on  his  followers  (for  what  wiU  not 
malice  sometimes  suggest)  as  though  they  were  all  like  him  j 
and  their  pretence  to  rdigion  were  no  more  than  hypocrisy* 

IIL  Another  instance  of  Christ's  humiliaticm  was,  in  that  he 
wras  fersaken  by  his  disciples :  thus  we  read,  that  when  he  was 
apprehended,  all  the  (Rscipka  firBook  Aim  andjled^  Matt*  xxvi* 
56l  from  whence  we  may  leani, 

1*  How  unable  the  beit  of  God's  people  are  to  exercise  that 
holy  courage  and  fortitude  that  is  necessaiy  in  tryia^  dis'pens^ 
tions  of  providence,  especially  when  destitute  of  extraordinaiy 
assistance  from  the  S{mit  of  God* 

2*  This  was  ordered  by  providence,  to  add  weight  to  Christ's 
sufiermgs,  in  which  none  stood  with  him  to  comfort  or  strength- 
en  him ;  as  the  apo^e  Paul  says,  At  my  Jirat  answer  no  man 
stood  with  mr,  but  all  men  forsook  me,  2  Tim*  iv*  16.  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  very  afflictive  circumstance; 
nevertheless, 

3*  There  was  a  farther  design  of  providence  in  permitting 
this  cowanUse,  namely,  that  tl^  might  not  suffer  with  Um; 
and  therefore  it  is  observed,  by  one  of  Ae  evangelists,  that 
when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended  by  die  officers,  he  desiraA 
leave  of  them,  that  his  disciples  might  go  their  way^  John  xviai. 
8*  If  they  had  been  apprehended,  it  may  be,  they  mig^  have 
been  accused,  condemned,  and  crucified  with  him ;  which  mi|^ 
give  occasion  to  some  to  suppose,  that,  they  bore  a  part  in  dhe 
purchase  of  our  redemption;  which  belonged  to  lum  alone i 
and  therefore  it  is  said,  concerning  him,  I  have  trodden  the  xvbjis 
press  alohe^  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me^  Isa*  Ixiii* 
.3*  To  this  we  may  add, 

IV*  That  it  was  another  part  of  Christ's  sufferings^  that  h^ 
was  disowned  and  denied  by  Peter;  since,  this  wouM  give  oa^ 
casion  to  some  to  think  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  ack^ow* 
ledged  by  his  friends,  while  he  was  insulted  and  perseeate^^ 
his  enemies*  In  the  accoimt  the  evangelist  gives  of  this  OMH^ 
ter;  Matt*  xxvi*  69 — 72*  we  may  observe, 

1*  That  Peter  was  not,  at  this  time,  in  the  way  of  his  duty, 
though,  probably,  it  was  love  to  our  Saviour,  and  a  desire  to 
see  thie  issue  of  his  trial,  that  might  occasion  his  going  into  the 
High  Priest's  Palace ;  yet  tlus  he  had  no  call  to  do  at  presently 
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k  wsw  a  fimung  into  the  midst  of  danger,  eapetiaKjr 
lug  our  Saviour,  as  in  the  acripiuve  but  now  refemd  to^  had 
got  kave  far  bit  disciples  to  witbdraw.  This,  Peter  oogkt  ta 
have  done :  for,  as  we  are  not  to  decline  sufficnngs  wben  called 
IP  bear  tbeni,  so  we  are  not,  without  a  suficiem  warrant,  to 
rash  into  them,  to  go,  as  he  did,  in  the  way  of  temptatioii. 

S.  It  was  not  only  shame  that  induced  him  to  deny  our  Sa« 
^kwnr,  but  fear;  far,  it  is  probable,  he  ought  be  informed  that 
Ae  High  Priest  aeked  him  concerning  his  disc^^ks,  as  well  a^ 
his  doctrine,  therefore  he  might  think,  that  by  owning  him  and 
his  doctrine,  he  might  be  exposed  to  suflfer  with  hi|n ;  whsdv 
Botwitfastanding  his  self*<onfident  rescdutioa  a  little  before, 
«dien  he  said,  Thmigh  IshotM  die  wish  iheCj  yet  IwiB  not  d^ 
ny-  theti  Tsr.  35*  he  was  now  af ndd  to  do. 

S.  He  was  not  only  accosted  by  the  damsel,  who  told  hiasi 
that  he  was  with  lesus  of  Galilee ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  cne 
9f  the  servants  of  the  High  Priest^  Mnff  hie  kinsman^  xohese 
ear  Peter  cut  off\  who  said,  Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  getrdtn 
with  him  f  John  xviii.  26*  This  still  increased  his  fear ;  for 
he  not  only  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him,  and  charged  him 
with  having  been  with  him  in  the  garden,  but  also  intimatesi 
that  ht  attempted  to  rescue  him,  and  that  by  force  of  arms, 
whidi,  as  he  apprehended  might  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
hsh  of  die  law  as  endeavouring  to  make  a  riot,  for  which  be 
concluded  that  he  was  liable  to  suffer  punishment ;  and  the  per- 
son, whose  ear  he  cut  off,  being  the  Hi^h  Priest's  kinsman, 
this  would  lay  him  still  more  open  to  his  resentment.  Thus 
^ter,  through  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  the  prevalency  of 
Ms  fear,  denied  our  Saviour ;  and  this  was  thrice  repeated  widi 
curses  and  execrations  annexed  to  \U  which  still  increased  his 
guik,  tended  to  expose  religion,  as  well  as  cast  a  reproach  on 
slur  Saviour,  who  was  then  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  truths 

V.  Another  instance  of  Christ's  humiliation  was,  diat  he  was 
seomed  and  rejected  by  the  world ;  scorned,  as  though  he  had 
been  inferior  to  them.  Thus  he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist^ 
as  saying,  lam  a  worm  and  no  man;  a  rtproach  of  men^  an4 
despised  of  the  people.  All  they  that  see  me^  laiigh  me  h)  scorns 
they  shoot  out  the  lip^  they  shake  the  head^  PsaU  xxii.  6,  7.  T!\m 
was,  doubtless,  a  malicious  design,  to  fill  the  minds  of  men 
with  prejudice  against  it,  and  make  them  ashamed  to  own  it.^ 
Onr  Saviour  puts  these  both  together,  when  he  speaks  of  per- 
sons being  ashamed  of  him^  and  of  his  xvords^  Inark  viii.  3S. 
Hiey  had  often  rejected  him,  by  their  unbelief;  and  this  crime 
was  die  greater,  because  they  were  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  ttie  contrary*  How  often  did  he  invite  them,  in  me 
most  affectfonate  manner,  to  come  to  him,  and  astnex  hereunto 
a  promise  of  atetiial  Ufa  ?  We  find,  notwidistanding,  that  he 


fifti  leimm  to  complaiai>  as  he  do6s»  2>  xtriUnot  conu  H  m^  tfia$ 
yr  might  htme  lifi^  John  v*  40^ 

'    Here  we  ought  observe  the  temper  of  the  Jews^  before  he  a^ 
pcaored  puiUidcly  anioog  them^  to  have  been  different  from  1rh«t  i| 
ITBS  alterwanrdft*  When  John  the  Saptiat,  his  ibreHnitmer  toM 
them,  that  he  would  shortly  be  made  laoiufest  to  Israel^  multl^ 
tudes  flocked  to  his  ministry,  coimtt^d  hiin  as  a,great  prophet,  and 
lejoiced  in  his  light  for  a  season,  a^d,  at  the  same  time,  were 
baptixed,  and  professed  tbetr  willii^ess  to  yidd  obedience  tH 
Christ*   But  all  this  was  upon  a  ginoimdleas  attppollilion,  that 
he  voidd  appear  as  an  earthly  monarchy  erect « temporal  king^ 
dcMii^  bring  all  other  powers  into  subjection  to  it^  and  so  deli« 
ver  them  from  the  Romain  yoke,  and  advance  thetis  to  gi^eat 
)ioiiours  in  the  world :  but,  when  they  saw  it  otherwise,  and 
that  he  appeared  in  a  low  humbled  state,  and  professed,  that 
))is  kingdom  was  not  of  this  WQ|id,  and  therefore  Us  subjecta 
inust  seek  for  a  glory  diat  lies  bipyond  it,  which  cannot  be  be-* 
held,  but  by  f^th,  and,  in  the  expectation  hereof,  take  i^  their 
ckx»8,  and  follow  him,  immediately  they  were  offi^ded  ia  him ; 
thus  the  prcq>het  foretels,  that  he  should  be  for  a  9f(me  ^f^tum-^ 
hling^  and  a  rock  ofojffence  to  both  t(ie  houaee  of  irael,  Isa*  viit* 
l4.  an4  the  Psalmist  styles  him.  The  stone  which  the  buikkra 
rrfused^  Psal*  cxviii*  22.  both  which  (H^dicti^ms  are  applied  to 
Christ  by  the  aposUe  Peter,  1  Pet*  ii*  7, 8.  This  was  also  fore- 
told by  Simeon,  concerning  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  in  hia 
hifancy.  Behold  this  childis  set  for  the  fail  and  rising'  again  of 
many  in  Hsfraely  and  for  a  sign^  which  shall  be  spoien  against^ 
Luke  ii.  43.  And  this  offence  taken  at  him,  ia  intimated  to 
have  been  almost  universal,  as  appeared  from  the  small  mmK 
t>er  that  adhered  to  him,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  whidt 
gave  him  occasion  to  say,  Blessed  it  he  whosoever  shaU  noi  b9 
offended  in  me.  Matt.  xi«  6. 

'  This  treatment  he  met  with  throughout  the  whok  course  of 
his  ministry,  'vi^n  they  loaded  him  with  the'  most  injuriona 
Reproaches :  but,  immediately  before  his  death,  they  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  by  reproaching  him  to  the  ut- 
hxost ;  then  it  is  obterved  that  they  blasphemed,  said  cast  con^ 
temipt  upon  him^  with  respect  to  M  those  offices  which  he  exe^ 
iputes  as  Mediator.  As  to  his  prophetical  office,  with  wha| 
abominable  profaaeness  do  they  speak  of  the  sacred  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  their  fathers  dlways  counted  %  peculiar  ^^ry, 
which  wan  eonferred  upon  some  of  them,  whereby  they  wer^ 
honoured  sboyt  aU  other  nations  in  the  w6rld !  Ami  what  con- 
tempt do  they  cast  on  him,  who  had  sufficiently  proved  hiilti* 
self  to  be  ginter  than  all  other  prophets  $  when  as  k  is  said« 
They  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  bimds^  sayings  Prophesy 
itnto  us^  t^QU  0irUtj  who  is  he  thtJ^  smote  thf^f  ohtp.  apcvi*  6/^ 
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68.  Thejr  abo  expressed  their  blasphemy  in  coaDnnming  lua' 
priestly  office,  when  they  say,  JBit  wotd  0iker9^  hmuelfhc  can- 
not  MovCj  €hxp.  SJLvii.  42*  and  also  his  kingly,  when,  in  deri- 
sion, they  put  on  him  a  $carkt  robe^  platted  a  crown  ofthorfm^ 
andtiut  it  an  his  head^  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hamL^emd  bowed 
the  knee  before  him^and  mocked  Mm,  sayings  Hail  Img  of  the 
Jews^  ver«  38^  29. 

THiej  also  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  of  him,  by  pre* 
iming  a  vile  and  notorious  criminal,  who  was  a  robber,  mod  a 
murdmr,  before  him ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  prophet  s^fs, 
.  MevHuniimberedwiththetranBgressors^SAihi»^^h^ 
the  greatest  of  them,  whereas  he  had  done  no  woknca  neither 
torn  any  deceit  m  his  mouthy  Isa*  liii.  9,  12.  Thus  the  apostle 
teUs  them,  Te  denied  the  Holy  One^  and  the  Just^  and  denred  m 
murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you^  Acts  iii.  14.  when  Pilate  made 
•an  overture  to  release  him,  they  cried,  xvith  one  consentj  Not 
this  man^  but  JBarabbaSj  Jolm  xviii.  39, 40. 
Prom  hence  we  may  learn, 

1.  That  the  best  of  men  are  not  to  expect  to  pass  throo^ 
the  worid  without  reproach,  or  contempt,  how  exact,  innocent 
or  blameless,  soever -their  conversation  be* 

2*  We  are  not  to  judge  of  persons,  or  things,  especially  in 
flKitters  of  religion,  merely  by  the  opinion  of  the  worid  con* 
ceming  them ;  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  religion  it-» 
self  10  be  had  in-contempt,  as  wdl  as  those  who  adhere  to  it. 

3.  We  ought  not  to  have  reqiect  to  the  praise  or  esteem  of 
men,  as  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  choose  and  adhere  to  the  way 
of  God  and  godliness :  thus  our  Saviour  sajrs,  /  recekoe  not 
honour  from  men^  John  v*  41.  that  is,  I  value  it  not,  so  as  to 
regulate  my  conversation  thereby ;  and  then  he  adds,  How  can 
ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  of  another^  and  seek  not  the 
-honour  that  comethfrom  God  only^  ver.  44. 

4%  Let  us  not  think  the  worse  of  Christ,  or  his  gospel,  be* 
cause  they  are  reproached,  but  rather,  as  the  iqKrade  advxsedi. 
Go  forth  to  him  without  the  camp^  bearing  his  reproach^  Heb. 
xiii.  13.  and  not  only  be  content  to  bear  it,. but  count  it  our 
honour;  as  he  says  ebewhere,  concerning  himself,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  gloryy  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  yesus  Christy 
Gal.  iv.  14. 

5.  Let  us  take  heed,  that  while  we  seem  to  honour  Christ 
by  our  profession,  and  testify  our  abhorrence  of  the  contenqst 
dbat  was  cast  on  him,  by  his  enemies,  we  do  not  reproach  him 
by  our  practice;  and  that  either  by  sinning  presumptuous^^ 
^ich  is  called,  A  reproaching  of  the  Lord^  Num.  xv.  30.  or  not 
1^  reproving  and  bearing  our  testimony  against  those  who 
l^aspheme  and  revile  Mm ;  by  which  means,  we  shall  partake 
with  them  in  their  crime. 


'  / 


TI.  Oar  Saviour  Was  condemned' bfPiUtte.  The  former  in- 
-digoities  offered  him,  were  without  any  pretence,  or  form  of 
law;  but  now  he  ia  set  beft»«  a  court  of  judicature,  and  there 
ttied)  and  aeitteace  p^»ded  immediate^  before  hitf  crucifixton. 
In  this  they  kafl  no  regard  to  the  exeitiae  of  justice,  nor  de- 
sire to  pfocbed  id  a  le^  way  with  any  good  and  honourable 
design,  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would  have  arisen 
ih>m  their  putting  him  to  death  in  a  riotoua  and  tumultuous- 
'  manner,  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  This  they  had  in  some 
particular  instances,  at  other  times,  designed^  or  attempted  to 
do,  but  they  thoagte  it  not  a  safe  way  of  proceeding ;  since  they, 
might  afterwsutis  have  been  called  to  an  account  for  it,  by  thef 
civil  magistrate,  as  the  town-clerk  says,  upOn  occasion  of  the* 
tumult  at  Eph^sus,  W^p  ore  in  danger  to  be  calkd  m  tmestian 
fir  thi$  dki^s  uproar^  Acts  xix«  40.   Therefore  our  Saviour, 
being  apprehended,  is  brought  b^fore.Pilate,  the  Roman  gover-. 
nor;  and  there  were  the  chief  priests  and  elders  met  together, 
as  his  accusers  and  prosecutors ;  and  the  whole  process  was  the* 
most  notorious  instance  of  injustice,  that  ever  was  practised  in 
any  court  of  judicature  in  the  woild.   Whatever  pretence  of 
law  there  mlmt  be,  the  assembly  was  certainly  tumultuous.  It 
is  not  usual  for  persons  who  are  med  for  capital  matters  to  be 
snsuhed,  not  only  by  the  rude  multitude  of  spectators  that  are 
present,  but  by  die  judge  himself,  as  our  Saviour  was,  bdn^ 
spit  «pon,  butteted,  and  smote  with  tfae  paline  of  their  hands; ^ 
aod  Pilate  also,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer,  aabceoming  the  charac- ' 
ter  x»f  a  judge,  says,  Behold  the  Mon*  Behoid  your  King^  John  > 
xix.  5,  14.  Here  we  may  observe, 

1«  Concemhig  his  persecutors,  that  ihssy  sought  falsewst^ ' 
nesses  against  him,  that  is,  they  endeavoured  to  persuade,  or 
bribe  vsy  that  they  could  find,  among  the  most  vile  and  pr6ffi- 
gate  wretches,  to  come  in  against  him  ;  nevertheksd,  diey  coukl' 
not  brinir  this  matter  to  bear  for  some  time:  thus,  it  is  said. 
They  ^oughi  false  ^witness  ag-aintt  Jestm  to  put  him  to  deathy 
but  found  none;  yea^  though  many  fake  mtneseee  came^  yet 
found  they  none^  Matt.  xxvi.  59,  60.  The  evidence  that  many 
gave  was  not  regarded,  and  therefore  they  were  set  aside  ;  at . 
last  they  found  two,  whom  they  depended  on,  as  legal  eviden- 
ces :  but  it  is  observed,  that  their  witness  dkdnot  agree  together ^ 
Mark  xiv.  59.  and,  if  they  had-  agreed  in  their  testimony^  the  I 
OMftter  alleged  against  Um  was  no  crime,  namely.  We  Imani 
kim  smfy  IwUi  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with  hands  f 
mtdy  triMn  three  daysj  Itoiil  build  atwther  made  without  hands^ 
ven  59.  which  refers  to  what  he  had  said  when  he  drove  the 
bayers  and  sellars  out  of  the  temnle,  and  foretelling  his  -  resun- 
recrion  from  die  daid,'he  usee  tho  metafdioncal  way  of  speak- 
ing; that  when  they  had  dfsstroyed  i|as  tempie^veaBingfals 
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432  OF  CBRlBVfi  HUMILIATION  IN  DEATH* 

he  endured,  more  especially  in  his  soul.  From  whence  we  may 
tthacrvcy  that  the  death  he  was  going  to  endure,  was  exceeding 
formidable  to  him,  and  accompanied  with  |^reat  terrors ;  there- 
fore there  must  certainly  be  some  bitter  ingredient  in  it,  more 
than  in  the  death  of  others*  If  we  enquire  what  it  was  therein 
that  seemed  so  terribk  to  him,  when  many  of  the  maru-rs,  who 
have  been,  as  the  apostle  says,  pressed  out  of  measure  oAove 
stnength^  2  Cor*  i*  &  that  is,  suffered  as  much  as  frsTil  nature 
could  well  bear,  have  endured  it  without  any  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  sting  and  bitterness  thereof  bemg  uken  away  ; 
why  then  should  our  Saviour,  who  never  contracted  the  least 
degree  of  guilt,  have  any  conflict  of  this  nature  in^his  own  spV 
rit  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  were  some  things  in 
his  death  that  rendered  it  more  formidable,  than  it  ever  was  to 
any  of  his  saints  and  martyrs.   For, 

1*  It  is  more  than  {MX>bable  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had 
a  great  hand  in  setting  before  his  view  the  terrors  of  the  wrath 
of  God  due  to  sin,  which  none  are  better  able  to  do,  than  they 
who  are  the  subjects  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  observed,  in 
this  answer,  that  he  conflicted  with  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness.  The  devil  is  sometimes  said  to  have  the 
power  of  deaths  Heb*  ii*  14.  that  is,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  do  not 
come  in  with  his  comforting  presence,  but  Satan  be  suffered  to 
do  what  he  can  to  fill  the  soul  with  horror,  he  hath  certainly 
power  to  make  death,  beyond  measure,  terrible.  His  desigpi 
herein,  with  respect  to  our  Saviour,  was  either  to  drive  him  to 
despair,  induce  him  to  repent  of  his  undertaking  what  he  came 
into  the  wOrld  about,  or,  at  least,  to  take  some  indirect  mediods 
to  decline  sufferings*  That  Satan  had  some  hand  in  this  Biat* 
ter,  we  may  infer  from  what  our  Saviour  says,  when,  consider- 
ing himself  as  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  enemies,  he 
tells  them,  not  only  that  this  was  their  hour^  that  i^,  the  time 
in  which  they  were  suffered  to  express  their  rage  and  malice 
against  him,  but  that  it  was  the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness^ 
Luke  xxii.  53* 

2*  His  death  was  in  itself  more  terrible  than  the  death  of  his 
people,  when  the  sting  and  bitterness  thereof  is  taken  away  from 
them ;  therefore  it  is  farther  observed,  in  this  answer,  that  he 
felt  and  bore  the  weight  of  God's  wrath,  which  was  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sins  of  his  people,  for  whom  he  suffered*  It  was 
upon  this .  account  that  he  is  said  to  begin  to  be  sore  amoT^edy. 
and  CO  be  very  heavy ^  to  cry  out.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorroxv^ 
ful^  even  unto  death;  and  to  pray,  that,  if  it  wera  possible^  this 
part  of  his  sufferings  might  pass  from  htm^  Mark  xiv.  33~-*36. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  afraid  of  death ;  but  the  wrath 
oi  G(ui,wa8  what  he  principally  feared*  And,  since  this  wrath 
is,  in  itself,  so  terrible,  he  might  well  be  supposed  to  be-  ama- 
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xed,  and  exceeding  sorrowful,  at  the  view  diereo^  not  lor  hii 
own  sin,  but  ours,  and  yet  herein  not  to  be  guiky  of  any  sin 
himself. 

That  dhis  m«y  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered^  that  as  be 
bore  aursmSf  1  Pet.  ii«  14.  and  it  pka$edthe  Lord  to, bruise  him 
for  them,  Isa«  liii.  6.  so  he  bore  every  dung  that  was  a  pimisb- 
ment  thereof,  excepting  some  circumstances  that  are  peculiar 
to  us,  and  were  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  holiness,  and  d^ 
efficacy  of  his  sufferings,  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  our  sin ;  and 
therefore  we  must  suppose  that  he  bore,  that  is,  he  had  an  a£> 
flictive  sense  of  the  wrath  of  Grod  due  to  it.  Nothing  less  than 
this  could  occasion  him  to  sweat  drops  of  blood,  in  his  agonn 
in  the  garden.  Had  there  been  no  circumstance  in  his  deatn^ 
but  barely  his  leaving  this  miserable  world,  wherein  he  had 
such  ill  treatment,  it  would  have  rendered  his  stay  therein  less 
de»rable :  but,  when  he  considered  diose  bitter  ingredients  diat 
were  therein,  and  how.  he  should,  when  on  the  cross  be  forsa* 
ken  of  God,  as  to  his  comforting,  dx)ugh  not  his  supporting 
presence,  this  made  his  death  more  formidable,  than  the  death 
of  any  of  his  people  can  be  said  to  be^  And  this  leads  us  to 
consider  the  last  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
farther  said, 

IX.  That  he  endured  the  shameful,  painful,  and  cursed  death 
of  the  cross.  The  pains  that  he  endured  before,  in  bemg  buf« 
feted,  scourged,  and  crowned  with  thorns,  were  very  great; 
but  what  he  sufl^-ed,  when  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  hanging  on 
it  till  he  died,  was  too  great  for  words  to  express.  His  body 
was,  as  it  were,  torn  asunder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  smatt 
and  very  sensible  nerves  and  fibres  thereof  broken,  by  their 
violent  extension.  The  apostle  dierefore  speaks  of  it,  as  the 
most  cruel  death,  as  appears  by  the  emphasis  he  puts  on  the 
words,  He  humbled  himself  unto  deaths  even  the  death  of  the 
croes^  Phil.  ii.  8.  This  death  was  a  punishment  peculiar  to  the 
Romana,  while  the  empire  was  Heathen ;  but  when  Chrisdan- 
ity  obtsuned  in  the  world,  it  was  forbidden  by  supreme  autho* 
rity,  not  only  because  of  the  barbarity  of  it,  but  out  of  respect 
and  honour  to  our  Saviour,  who  suffered  it.*  And  therefore 
we  have  only  some  monuments  of  antiquity  diat  discover  what 
kind  of  deadb  it  was;  but  there  is  enough  said  of  it  to  give  us 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  was  the  most  cruel,  painful,  and  for- 
midable deadi;  wherein  the  body  was  fastened  to,  and  exten-- 
ded  on  a  tree,  or  stake,  driven  into  the  ground  for  that  pur* 
pose ;  the^  arms  extended  on  a  transverse  beam ;  the  bands  and 
leet  fastened,  either  by  ropes  or  nails.  The  former  of  these,  as- 
aome  suppose,  was  often  used  in  fastening  persons  tif  the.  cross ; 
and,  if  so,  then  the  nailing  our  Saviour  to  it  was  an  instance  of 
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uauMal  crueky ;  bisl  ifhether  this  observation  be  jufV^  or  iMt; 
ti  uiiccrtaid* 

It  appears  that  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  crosS)  hf  the 
Mark  and  prist  of  the  nails  remadnuig  aifeer  bis  resurrection, 
tirhich  he  iriieved  to  Thomas  for  hi»  coHrriction,  Join  xx*  ^7* 
md  this  greatljr  tended  to  incrcrase  Ae  paiti  of  h^  cmcifixioa, 
in  whkfa  the  weight  of  the  whole  bod^  depended  on  the  hands 
Md  feet,  which  being  nenrous,  9te  more  sensible  of  pun,  di«i 
Ikuny  other  parts  thereof;  and,  they  beu^  wounded  widi  ^te 
fiaiU^  the  pain  must  be  much  more  exquisite^  and  this  not  oii(f 
ibr  a  little  wlnle,bitt  for  several  hours;  adl  which  ttme  he  felt 
the  paitts  of  death,  tnd  did,  as  it  were,  die  many  deaths  m  ooe< 
Thia  kind  of  deadi  was  so  cruel,  and  so  excessively  torment* 
ing,  diat  some  of  the  Roman  es^erors,  who  were  of  *  vkm 
merci£ni  dispositbn,  when  penons,  for  live  highest  crimes^  had 
deserved  it^  notwithstandrng  ordered,  that  they  shoidd  fim  be 
stada,  and  dien  hanged  on  a  cross,  to  be  exposed  to  shame,  or 
M  a  terror  to  others,  without  sufiering  those  inexpreasible  tor* 
fures,  which  wonld  attend  their  dying  on  it*   But  onr  Savioor 
submitted  to  all  these ;  and  so  wilbng  was  he  to  bear  them,  tfaitt 
when  they  offered  htm  a  mixture  ofwme  and  myrrh,  as  a  nar* 
code,  or  stupifying  potion,  that  he  might  be  less  sensible  of 
his  pam,  which  was  the  oidy  kindness  they  pretended  to-  shew 
him,  and  which  is^  by  many,  supposed  to  be  customary  in  such 
coses,  he  recehed  it  notf  which  is  as  though  he  had  said,  I  con* 
tenm  all  your  offered  assistances  to  ease  my  pain,  v»  vtixkth.  as  I 
do  yoor  msults  and  reproaches  f  all  my  ease  and  comfort  shall 
be  derived  frons  heaven^  and  not  from  you.  Thus  cencenung 
die  daseh  of  die  cross,  as  exceeding  painfiii. 

There  is  another  circumstance  observed  in  this  deiuh,  name^ 
lyv  that  it  was  shamefuL  Many  think  it  was  styled  so,  because 
nersonsi,  who  soffered  it,  were  stripped  of  all  their  gmrmenta: 
Dot  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  qnnion,  though  almost  mti-« 
versalty  recei%'ed,  is  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error  i  for  the  Ro^ 
mans,  who  irere  a  civilized  nation,  would  noc  admit  any  thing 
to  be  done,  which  is  so  contrarf  to  the  law  of  nncttre,  as  this 
thing  would  hare  been,  had  ft  oeen  doae#  Besides^  diere  are 
odier  circumstances  mendoned  by  the  evangelist,  Marii  xv. 
40,  41*  which  fardier  argue  die  iosprobability  thereof^ 

Object.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  soldiers  parted  otrr 
Saviour's  garments,  and  divided  diem  among  themselves,  after 
diey  had  cast  lots  for  his  upper  garment,  or  aeamless  coat,  John 
xix«  t3;  Which  they  suppose  to  have  been  done  before  his  cra^ 
cifixiott* 

An$PUh  But  to  dns  it  may  be  repSed,  that  it  seem*  ntore  dun 
fffobeUe,  that  otdy  his  upper  gsurmem,  or  semnless  coat,  was 
taken  from  him  befisfe  he  wns  neiled  to  the  cross,  and  othar 


^in^fltt$  weiK  fiot  Hkfcw  till  he  wae  dead,  jtnd,  i^beQ  )ie  wsip 
tftbbn  tiowji  frcKsa  it,  thejr  were  exchanged  for  tboeae  linea  g«r- 
iiftejite  Jo  whkii  bn^  wai  tnun^^  This  seisins  evkleot  from  die 
vofitl»  of  ibe  evdngelbt,  who  inumat^^  that  bis  garmetite  vere 
tak^n  off  aaiejben  //^^  hudcmciji^  him*  Therefore  the  priocipd 
reaaoii  vjiy  the  deAtb  of  Chr^t  is  called  shameful^  ad  the  apot^ 
tie  styles  it,  when  he  says.  He  despised  the  shammy  Heb*  xiu  2» 
is  bf;i:^ttse  it  WAS  a  piuoishii^eot  inflictied  on  Aone  but  those  who 
were  chained  wkfa  ihe  vili^st:  erimt^  or  who  were  ^lavtes ;  a«4 
tbm-efore  it  is  caUed  a  SiervU^  punishmeat.*  Wheo  aof  one 
WAS  S9ia4^  free  of  Roibh^  he  was  esempu^d  from  it ;  and  ihetie^' 
fiore  xt  >y  i«  reckoned  the  high^t  <:ri«ie  to  piuiush  0ucb  an  one 
ir  Hh  it,  hecausi^  of  the  reproach  thereof* 

It  is  farther  observf  d,  that  the  death  of  the  croAs  was  a  jcvr- 
sed  death ;  upon  wbkh  atxowit  the  apostle  speaks  of  Cbnat,  at 
bduDg  made  a  cgtrf^for  ufi^<ufii  ie  written^  Cursasd  h  e^ry  ofU 
thol  hungeth  ^n  a  tree^  Gal>  i^i*  ld»  For  the  undei^taoding  of 
which,  let  it  be  ccousidered,  tb^t  tP  he  accursed,  sometimes  sigr 
xu£«s  to  be  abandooed  of  God  and  man ;  but  lar  be  it  from  ua 
to  9men  this  «0Qceniii>g  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  bad  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  found  in  his  mouth.  There- 
fore the  meaning  of  that  scripture,  as  applied  to  him,  b  onlj 
Uiis,  that  the  death  of  the  cross  bad  a  curse  annexed  to  it,  and 
it  denotes  that  the  person,  who  thu«  suffered,  died  the  death  of 
those  who  were  made  a  public  example,  as  though  they  had 
been  abandoned  of  Cod^  Now  though  Christ's  death  had  tUs 
appearaAce,  yet  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  God^s  beloved  Son^ 

*  Mf  it  /regvfinih/ftjf^d,  fty  %  ^omoM,  Serrjle  siipplicii||n»  (Vid.  V«].  BCas. 
IJh.  n.  de  discipl  miht.  §  l£)  at  Mn^  mfict^d^  hy  fhem,  on  none  ^  ttovf'/  it 
one  (Vid. Ter*  Andr.)  repretente  a  nmtter tpeoking^  to  hit  terwmt,  Qpxid  nieritus €s f 
To  v/«rA  he  repUef^  Civcem.  U  Jw.  in  JSkityr,  6.  foy«.  Pone  O'uccm  scnro.  Cicero 
im>ei^h»^  vi/h  te  much  earnettnett,  againetffnt  tevere  and  cru^  fwdtknent^  tJktf 
he  oi^mjiet  hov  ^loriout  and  deN^htfui  a  thing"  it  would  be  /or  him  to  declaim 
ogaittH  it,  pot  enhf  at  the  expence  efhtt  etren^th,  hut  of  hit  very  Ufi;  Quorum  ^go 
de  ^cerbisiiinui  morte,  cnideliaiiinaq ;  arucjalu  dicam,  cum  eum  locum  tractare 
CQep£i*o :  h  ita  dicam,  ut  si  me  in  ea  querunonia,  quam  sum  habiturun  de  istius 
crude] i tale,  St  de  civiupi  Rcim,  indi|;nissima  morte,  non  modo  vires,  Terum  etiaiA 
vita  dcfictaty  id  mHif  pneclnrom  &  jncundum  putem.  JndeUewhere  he  intimateef 
that  it  naat  wtiieei^taihf  redconed  the  hightot  crime  to  crudfy  any  one  that  vat  free  of 
Rome^  in  «  beimtlfiU  clitmup,  or  gradation  ofexprrttion  .*  Facintis  est»  vinciri  civem 
Romanum ;  scelus  vei-betsri :  prope  panicidium  Decari :  quid  dicom  in  cmcem 
toUere  ?  (Vid  Drat  in  Verr.  Lib.  V.)  Andcltevhere  he  soyt,  Nomen  ipsom  cAt^ 
clsy  absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Romanofuro,  sed  etiam  a  cofitatiane^  oculis, 
auribus,  -^id  ke  udde  oancpming  it,  together  with  other  crveltiet  thai  attended  i^ 
Harum  £nim  omniunp  rerum  non  solum  evcntus,  atque  perpeasio,  sed  etiam  con- 
ditio, expectation  mentio  ipsa  denique^indigna  cive  Romano,  atque  homins  libero 
eit .  (Vid.  Orat  pro  Q.  Rabir.)  Jtfor  the  cruelty  ofthit  deaths  it  vat  90  great,  thai 
the  g^atett  tortwet  that  aat  expretoed  by  the  vord  Cmidatut,  are  plcmiy  derived 
from  Crux  :  mid  tome  of  ihe  Roman  emperorot  vho  weie  of  a  more  merdfiil  diepoti- 
Hon  than  otbert,  contidering  the  inhumindty  of  this  kind  of  deaths  vhen  they  erpoted 
jfomepertent  for  fhe^r  cnmct  tofubHc  ohame  tfpon  the  Croat,  ordered  themfrtt  to  b^ 
put  to  death  by  the  eword,"  , 
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in  whom  he  was  well  soleased,  how  much  soever  he  bore  die 
external  marks  of  God  s  wrath,  or  abhorrence  of  our  sins,  for 
which  he  suffered.  The  scripture  Which  the  i^atk  refers  to,  is 
in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.  from  whence  we  may  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that,  after  the  Jews  had  put  persons  to  death  fen:  no- 
torious crimes,  they  sometimes  hanged  them  on  a  tree,  and  such 
were  deemed  accursed. 

The  common  punishments,  which  were  ordained,  in  scrip-* 
ture,  to  be  inflicted  on  malefactors,  were  burning,  slaying  with 
the  sword,  or  stoning ;  and  when  persons  were  hanged  up  be- 
fore the  Lord,  that  mey  might  be  a  public  spectacle  to  others, 
it  was  done  after  they  were  slain :  thus  it  is  said,  that  Joshua 
smote  the  five  kings,  and  slew  them^  ami  then  hangred  them  on 
ji^e  trees  until  the  evenings  Jostu  x.  26.  so  David  slew  the  two 
men  that  murdered  Ishbosheth,  and  then  hanged  them  over  the 
pool  in  Heshbon^  2  Sam*  iv.  12.  and,  inasmuch  as  these  are  said 
to  be  hanged  before  the  Lord,  it -was  a  significant  sign  of  God's 
righteous  judgment  inflicted  on  them  for  their  crimes,  upon 
which  account  they  were  said  to  be  cursed  :  but  our  Saviour 
was  not  liable  to  the  curse  of  God,  as  one  who  had  committed 
any  crime  that  deserved  it ;  but  it  had  respect  to  the  kind  of 
death  which  he  endured  for  our  sins,  who  were  thereby  expo* 
sed  to  the  curse,  or  condemning  sentence  of  the  law.  Thus  con- 
cerning Christ's  humiliation  in  his  death. 

We  are  now  to  consider  his  humiliation  after  his  deadu 
Though  the  greatest  pait  of  his  humiliation  was  finished  when 
he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  yet  his  state  of  humiliation  was  not 
fully  ended  till  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  therefore  it  is  observed 
in  the  latter  of  these  answers  we  are  now  explaining,  that  he 
was  buried,  and  continued  under  the  power  of  death  till  the 
third  day ;  which  hath  been  otherwise  expressed  in  these  words, 
He  descended  into  hcllj  as  it  is  contained  in  that  Creed,  which 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  apostles.  Here  we  may  obsenre, 

1.  That  Christ  was  buried.  Before  this,  while  he  hanged  oo 
the  cross,  he  had,  as  it  was  before  observed,  the  visible  mark 
of  the  curse  of  God  upon  him,  without  any  desert  of  his  own; 
and  this  he  was  delivered  from,  when  he  was  taken  down  from 
thence.  It  was  a  custom,  among  the  Romans,  to  suffer  the  bo- 
dies of  those  that  were  crucified  to  hang  pn  the  cross  till  they 
were  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  fowLj  of  the  air,  or  turned  to 
corruption,  unless  they  were  given  to  their  relations  to  be  bu- 
ried, as  an  act  of  favour :  but,  in  this  instance,  we  may  observe, 
that  Christ's  implacable  enemies  desired  that  his  body  mig^t  be 
taken  down  soon  after  he  was  dead ;  not  out  of  respect  to  him, 
but  for  fear  the  land  should  be  defiled,  as  God  had  ordained  in 
the  law,  that  if  a  person  were  hanged  on  a  tree^  his  body  should 
not  remain  m  night  upon  itj  but  must  be  buriedy  lest  the  land 
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fihould  be  defiled^  Deut.  xxi.'32,  23.  and  d^ey  were  the  more 
importunate  ihat  he  should  be  taken  down,  because  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  approaching  day^  }<Ain  xix.  31.  They  petitioned 
Pilate  for  it  with  one  view,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  venM^ 
with  another;  he  begged  the  body  that  he  might  bury  it. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that,  after  the  Jews  had  done  their 
worst  against  him,  and  he  was  taken  from  the  cross,  there  was 
a  becoming  honour  and  respect  shewed  to  his  sacred  Body ; 
and  herein  that  scripture  was  fulfilled,  He  made  his  grave  wtth 
the  rvicked^and  with  the  rich  in  his  deaths  Isa.  liii.  9*  which 
words,  indeed,  seem  to  have  some  difficulty  in  them,  as  they 
are  thus  translated;  for,  though  he  was  crucified  with  the  wick- 
ed, it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  made  his  grave  with  them ; 
and  therefore  I  would  chuse  to  render  them,  as  some  exposi- 
tors do,*  His  grave  -was  appointed^  viz.  by  his  persecutors,  to 
have  been  with  the  wicked^  that  is,  they  designed  to  have  thrown 
him  into  the  common  grave  of  malefactors,  who  had  no  marks 
of  respect  shewn  them :  but  it  was  otherwise  with  Christ,  for 
he  made  his  grave  with  the  richj  that  is,  he  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  a  rich  and  honourable  counsellor,  where  he 
himself  designed  to  lie,  which  he  had  thrown  out  of  the  rock 
.for  that  purpose.  This  honour,  as  the  prophet  observes,  was 
conferred  on  our  Saviour,  because  he  had  done  no  violence  ;  nW- 
ther  was  deceit  found  in  his  mouth* 

There  were  several  reasons  why  God  ordained  that  he  should 
be  buried,  and  that  in  such  a  way  and  place,  as  he  was ;  for, 
(1.)  His  burial  was  a  convincing  proof  to  the  world  that  he 
'  was  really  dead ;  so  much  depended  upon  his  death,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  abundant  evidence 
thereof.  It  is,  indeed,  expressly  said,  that  he  bowed  his  heady 
and  gave  up  the  ghost ^  John  xix«  30.  and  his  enemies  were  con- 
vinced thereof,  and  therefore  thought  it  needless  to  break  his 
legs,  as  they  did  those  of  the  thieves,  who  were  crucififSd  with 
him;  providence . ordering  this,  that  that  scripture  should  be 
fulfilled^  which  fore-signified,  that  a  bone  of  him  should  not  be 
broken*  But,  besides  this,  that  there  might  be  a  farther  proof 
that  he  was  really  dead,  it  is  said,  that,  even  when  they  knew 
it,  they  pierced  his  side^  which,  of  itself,  would  have  killed  him, 
bad  he  not  been  dead :  this  they  did,  that  they  might  be  sute 
he  was  dead,  before  they  took  him  down  from  the  cross,  chap, 
xix.  33,  34.  And  it  is  farther  observed,-  that  Pilate;  his  unjuisc 
judge,  was  resolved  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  really  dead,  be- 
fore he  gave  orders  for  his  being  taken  dpwn  from  the  cross : 
thus  it  is  said,  that  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead; 
and  calling  unto  him  the  centurion^  he  asked  him  whether  he 
had  been  any. while  dead?  Mark  xv.  44.   It  may  be,  the  reason 

^  *  See  Lovfth  in  ice. 
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irby  diey  were  so  iniqimtttve  to  know  whedicr  he  were  reaDy 
dead,  or  do,  wsm  because  he  seemed  to  die  in  his  full  strength; 
for  there  is  something  remarkable  m  that  expresaioo,  when  the 
rmngelist  says,  yeauM  cried  with  a  loud  voice^  andgccoe  up  the 
ghost,  v$st.  37.  whereby  it  appeared,  that  his  spirits  were  not 
so  much  exhau^ed,  but  that  be  might,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  have  lived  longer ;  but  he  seemed  by  an  act  of  his 
own  will,  to  surrender  his  soul  to  God.  This  .was  so  renurka' 
bk  an  occurrence,  that  it  was  not  merely  by  accident  that  it  is 
tnentioned  by  the  evangelist;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  me8n9of 
the  centurion's  conviction  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,ver«3^ 
(2.)  Providence  ordered  that  he  should  be  buried  by  penooi 
of  reputation  and  honour,  that  so  the  world  might  know,  that 
how  much  soever  the  rude  multitude  despised  him,  persons  of 
figunt  and  character  in  the  world  paid  a  doe  respect  to  him, 
John  xix.  39,  40. 

(3.)  It  was  farther  ordained,  that  he  should  be  buried  is  a 
new  tomb,  wherein  never  man  was  laid ;  that  soliis  resurrec* 
tion  might  be  more  fully  demonstrated,  that  none  might  pre* 
tend  that  another  was  raised  instead  of  him,  since  no  other  wai 
buried  in  this  grave. 

The  fine  linen,  in  which  his  body  was  wrapped,  and  the  sweet 
^ices,  or  perfumed  ointment,  with  which  it  was  embadmed, 
wa^  not  only  agreeable  to  the  method  of  sepulture,  used  bv  the 
Jews,  but  it  was  a  public  testimony  of  that  respect  whic)i  hb 
friends  bore  to  him,  to  whom  his  memory  was  precious:  so 
tllat  Nicodemus,  who,  before  this,  was  afraid  to  come  publickly 
to  him,  or  who,  as  it  is  said,  at  die  first,  came  to  Jesus  by  nigh^ 
trcught  a  ^mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  they  took  the  boA)  7 
jfesus,  andtvound  it  in  linen  clothes,  with  the  spiceSy  as  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,  chap.  xix.  30,  40. 

2.  As  Christ  died,  and  was  buried,  so  he  continued  under 
the  power  of  death  tSl  the  third  day ;  this  the  aposde  calls, 
Deaths  haiweng  dominion  over  him,  'Rom.  vi.  9.  and  it  must  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  his  humiliation,  as  well  as  the  act  of  dy^ 
ing;  for, 

1st,  Though  his  soul  enjoyed  the  Uiss  and  happuness  of  hea- 
ven, immediately  after  has  death,  as  he  tells  the  penitent  thie^ 
that  that  day  he  should  be  vnth  him  in  paradise,  Luke  xxiii*  4S> 
yet,  inasmuch  as  it  was,  when  separate,  in  a  state  of  imperfec- 
tion, and  had  a  natural  desire,  and  hope  of  re*union  widi  die 
body,  this  argues  that  there  were  some  degrees  of  perfect  Ues* 
sedness,  that  it  was  not  then  possessed  of. 

^dly.  So  long  as  he  continued  under  the  power  of  death,  he 
was  not  fully  discharged  by  the  justice  of  God ;  neither  i^ 
the  work  of  satisfaction  complete,  till  he  was  declared  to  be  d)C 
Son  of  God  with  power,  and  to  have  fully  conquered  death  and 
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kell,  by  hk  resorrDCtioa  frotti  die  dealhi  tlus  w«»  dierdbre:  * 
pan  of  his  humiltotion.  m 

a^y.  His  body,  wlule  orexnaxntng  a  pnsoner  in  the  gravie* 
could  not  actively  bring  that  glory  to  G»>d,  iMrhich  it  did  be£(»v^ 
^r  would  do  after  its  resurrection ;  and  it  was,  at  tbat  time,  itt«« 
capable  of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  and,  in  narucular,  of  its 
being  so  glorious  a  body,  as  now  it  is* 

AU  these  things  attending  the  state  of  separata  souls,  or  ,tfa6 
unseen  state,  into  which  Christ  is  said  to  go,  immediatdiy  after 
hia  death,  some  call,  as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer,  ]»»  de« 
«cent  into  hell,  which  is  what  we  are  ndxt  to  considier :  but» 
since  this  is  largely  and  judiciously  handled  by  several  writ^a«* 
it  shaU  insist  on  it  with  brevity.  And, 

[l«]  Consider  it  as  founded  on  scripture,  as  the  jodibiooa 
Caivin  does,f  without  regard  had  to  its  being  insierted  in  any 
creed  of  human  composure :  thus  it  is  said,  Thtm  wilt  not  kaoc 
my  9mU  in  htUj  neither  -wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Sobf  Qn&  to  sec 
corruptions  Acts  ii*  27*  where  it  seems,  as  the  author  but  now 
intntioned  observes,  to  be  put  before  his  death;  and  therefore 
he  supposes,  that  the  apostle  hereby  intends  the  sufferings  which 
our  Saviour  endured  in  his  soul,  which  were  not,  in  all  respecus^ 
unlike  the  punishment  due  to  sin  in  hell :  and  herein- he  n  fol^^ 
lowed  by  several  modem  writers ;  and  the  princmal  reason^ 
which  they  assign  for  it,  is,  because,  as  our  Surety,  he  endured 
all  the  essential  parts  of  that  punishment,  which  our  sins  had 
deserved  I  and  dierefore  dtey  suppose,  that  he  endured  an  af« 
fiictive  sensation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  whkh  bore  aome  reaem* 
blance  to  that  which  is  endured  in  hell. 
*  But,  though  I  would  not  extenuate  Christ'^  suflferiags,  espe* 
cially  in  that  part  thereof,  that  was  most  formidaide  to  htm, 
which  was  the  cup  that  he  desired,  if  it  were  possibk,  that  it 
might  pass  from  him ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  ai^  thing  less 
than  a  view  which  he  had  of  the  wrath  of  God,  due  to  our  sins, 
would  fill  him  with  that  hqrror  and  amazement,  which  he  ex* 
pressed :  yet  we  ought  carefully  to  ^stinguish  between  diis  part 
of  his  sufferings,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  in. hell,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  Exempted  from  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  a  con* 
stant  sense  of  the  everiasung  displeasure  of  God,  together  with 
despair  of  any  better  condition,  or  the  least  relaxation,  as  a  ju« 
dicious  writer  observes4  And  besides,  it  is  expressly  said,  in 
this  scripture.  Thou  wilt  not  bave  my  soul  t  which  shews,  that 
though  he  might  be  destitute  of  the  comfortable  sense  of  God's 
presence,  which  occasioned  him  to  cry  out,  My  God^  my  GoJ^ 

*  Vid.  WitM.  in  S^M  Erercitai,  18.  tmd  Pe(tr$9n  m  t/tc  Creed.  Articie  5.  and 
Parker  de  tkfcensu  Chritii  ad  inferoe, 
t  Vid.  InttUiU.  M.  II  cap,  16.  §  10. 
f  Vid.  I^earkm  M  9he  Creeds  4rti^  S. 
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why  hast  tkau  forsaken  mef  ytsthe  wtenotdestituU  of  tJie 
supporting  presence  of  God,  nor  separate  from  his  love)  which 
ahrays  redounded  to  his  Person ;  though  the  effects  of  Gcxl's 
wrath,  which  he  hore;,  might  fill  him  with  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness, from  the  afflictive  view,  which  he  had  thereof  in  hi^  soul. 
However,  though  the  sense  of  this  text  must  be  thus^ualified^ 
if  we  suppose  that  it  denotes  Christ's  sufferings  in  his  soul  be* 
fore  his  death ;  yet  it  does  not  sufficiently  appear  that  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of  his  sufferings  antecedent  to  it ;  because  it  is  brought 
in  as  an  argument,  to  prove  that  he  should  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  accordingly  his  flesh  is  said  to  rest  in  hope ;  therefore 
we  shall  proceed, 

[2«]  To  consider  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  as  contained  io 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  apostles,  which  is  particularly  referred  to,  m  the  answer 
under  our  present  consideration,  wherein  it  is  put  after  his 
death*  Here  something  might  have  been  premised  concerning 
that  Creed  in  general,  and  the  reason  of  inserting  this  article  ia 
it :  but  this  having  been  insisted  on  with  great  judgment  by 
others,^  all  that  I  shall  add,  is,  that  notwithstanding  what  we 
meet  with  in  some  fabulous  and  spurious  writings,  this  Creed 
was  not  compiled  by  the  apostles,  how  consonant  soever  it  be 
to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  them :  for  we  have  no  account 
{piven  of  it  by  any  ancient  writers  before  the  fourth  century, 
therefore  it  is  of  later  date»  than  either  the  Nicene  or  Athana* 
sian  Creed ;  the  former  of  which  was  composed  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  325,  the  latter  not  long  after  it.    In  the  Nicene 
Creed,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 
though  the  Athanasian  Creed  inserts  it ;  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion therein  of  his  being  buried*  The  words  are  these :  He  de« 
scended  into  hell,  and  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead ; 
from  whence  some  conclude,  tl^t  nothing  else  is  intended  but 
his  being  buried,  or  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  till  his 
resurrection*  (a)   Some  think,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  margi- 
nal note  in  some  copies  of  this  Creed,  to  explain  what  is  meant 

•  fid.  Bistory  of  the  aptttlew  Creed. 
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(a)  Tbe  Creed  called  the  Apostles*  is  not  ofTered  by  tlie  first  writers  in  whom 
it  is  found,  upon  its  own  authority.  They  attempt  to  prove  it  from  the  scrip- 
tares,  and  we  can  receiif«  it  in  no  other  way.  The  article  <'  He  descended  into 
hell "  did  not  originally  stand  in  the  Eastern,  nor  in  the  Roman  creed)  It  was  fint 
tbtind  in  the  creeid  of  Aquileia,  which  had  nothinj^  of  Christ's  burial;  and  do 
doubt  as  uin:  is  oflen  put  for  the  grave,  this  article  meant  in  it  his  burial.  ^Vhea 
inserted  from  thence  into  the  two  other  creeds,  which  mentioned  bis  burial  al< 
ready^  it  was  understood  of  bis  human  soul.  Yet  it  stands  incoherently^  ibr  bis 
body  was  crucified,  dead,  buried,  arose,  and  was  seon  to  ascoid :  bat  this  article^ 
in  the  midst  of  tho^e  verbs,  predicates  something  of  anotlier  subject,  his  soul. 
Ifet  if  taken  in  tlie  sense  of*'  Thou  wilt  mt  leave  my  and  in  hdl,**  (Psa.  xrl  Acts 
ti.)  it  is  true.  £at  ^)Hff  add  tfnt  are  each  tnkeu  for  the  invisibk  world  or  sept* 
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by  his  descending  into  hell,  namely,  that  he  was  buried ;  which 
the  compilers  of  the  apostles  dreed  afterwards  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Creed  itself,  and  therefore  they  add,  that  he  died^ 
iras  buried,  and  descended  intahelh  Bur  passing  by  this  cri- 
tical remark,  concerning  the  reason  of  the  insertion  hereof  in 
this  article,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  this  is  explaii^ed,' 
by  various  writers,  who  treat  on  this  subject.  And, 

(1*)  The  Papists  and  Lutherans  assert  that  our  Saviour  de- 
scended* locaUy  into  hell  after  his  death ;  not  to^  suffer  any  of 
the  torments  that  are  endured  there,  but  to  shew  himself  as  a 
comqueror  over  those  who  are  detained  in  if,  and  triumph  over 
them*  As  for  the  Papists,  they  suppose,  that  he  went  adlso  into* 
a  place,  which  they  di»€rib6  *  as  a  prison,  where  the  souls  of 
the  old  Testament-^saints  were  detained,  as  being  incapable  of 
entering  into  heaven,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  a  sufficient  dis- 
covery of  Christ  and  the  gospel  made  to  them,  while  they  were 
here  on  «arth ;  and  therefore  they  were  detained  in  thls^  which 
we  may  call  a  fictitious  place,  which  they  represent  as  being  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell ;  not,  indeed,  according  to  them,- a  place 
of  torment,  but  they  suppose  it  was  such,  in  which  they  were 
destitute  of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  and  they  add,  that  im- 
mediately after  Christ  appeared  among  them,  and  manife^sted 
himself  to  them,  they  believed ;  in  which  sense  they  understand 
that  scripture,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  gospel  was  f  reached  t^ 
them  that  are  dead^  1  Pet*  iv«  6. 'and,  upon  this,  he  carried  them 
with  him  into  heaven.  This  opinion  of  Christ's  descending  lo- 
cally into  heU,  is  very  absurd,  and  contrary  to  scripture ;  par- 
ticularly, ^  ^ 

Xst^  To  what  he  says  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross. 
To-day  thou  shah  be  toith  me  in  paradise^  Luke  xxiii.  43*  by 
which,  doubtless  he  means  heaven,  which  is  called  paradise  in 
other  scriptures,  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  compared  with  4.  and  Rev.  ii.  7. 

•  Thi9  they  caU  Uinbu9  PfUrUm, 


rsite  state,  of  the  good,  as  weU  as  evil,  both  in  the  old  and  new  Testament,  and 
this  was  thought  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  be  under  the  surface.  Thus  Abraham 
and  Lazarus  were  supposed  there,  and  Samuel  to-have  been  caikd  up  from 
thence.  Christ  asserting  his  divinity,  must  allege  he  came  from  heaven,  iot  that 
\v$»  the  place  of  God.  He  also  returned  thither,  and  is  to  come  from  thence ;  ye|; 
he  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place,  and  his  disciples  expected  by  his  promise  to  be 
with  him,  and  so  all  other  Christians.  His  descent  therefore  means  that  his  soul, 
when  separated  from  his  bodj,  was  immediately  with  the  separate  spirits,  who 
are  happy,  and  so  said  to  be  m  paradise.  But  whether  above,  or  below  the  sur- 
face, is  unimportant.  None  but  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ubiquitar)%  but  the  transi- 
tions of  others  may  br  as  quick  as  thought.  They  have  means  of  communication 
with  each  other,  and  can  receive  what  answers  to  our  sense  of  light,  without  bo- 
dily senses,  and  no  doubt  vastly  more  satisfactority,  than  we  do  in  our  most  vi- 
vid dreams.  The  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  was,  and  is,  omnipresent ;  for  he  de- 
clared he  was  in  heaven  whilst  on  earth,  and  it  is  not|>robaDle  tliat  his  human 
fiotti  was  separated  from  this  after  his  doth  any  more  thai  during  his  life. 
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The  mcdiod  which  the  Papists  take  to  evade  the  force  of  ttiis 
argument,  is^  by  preteadiiig  that  our  SM.Fiour  speaks  <^  his  be* 
ing  frith  him  ia  beaveii^  as  he  b  there  in  his  divine  nature  ;  or^ 
since  that  i^^teara  to  be  so  great  a  strain  on  the  sense  of  tbe 
text,  that  very  few  wilimuch  regard  it;  they  have  another  cvsk 
^ion,  which  is  as  Utile  to  the  purpose,  by  pretending^  that  these 
ought  to  be  a  stop  put  after  tlie  words  to  disy ;  and  so  the  mcsBi- 
ing  is,  that  now  at  this  time^  I  say  unto  thee^  that  thoa  sink  be 
with  me  in  paradise,  or  heaven,  when  I  ascend  into  it,  a&er  I 
have  descended  into  hell,  and  that  other  place  which  I  onuat  go 
to,  before  I  c<Hne  to  heaven :  but  this  sense  of  the  text  ia  sb 
evasive,  that  none,  who  read  the  scripture  inpartiaUy,  can  sup- 
pose that  it  is  justi  and  therefore  nothing  farther  need  be  anid 
to  it. 

Si%»  It  appears  that  Christ  immediately  went  into  heaven, 
^  to  his  soul,  when  he  died  i^ion  the  cross,  from  his  last  words, 
JFWA#r,  hUo  thine  hamb  J  commend  my  ^irii^  lokkk  hamg 
uudy  he  gave  up  theghoety  Luke  xxiii*  46.  This  ^vmg  e^  him* 
self  to  God,  implies  a  desire  that  God  would  receive  his  8pi« 
rit;  even  as  Stephen  said,  with  his  dying  breath,  lord  yeaue^ 
receive  my  epint^  Acts  vii*  59*  Christ,  in  effect,  deurea  that 
God  would  receive  his  spirit ;  and  can  we  suppose  this  prayer 
to  be  unanswered,  or  that  h^  was  not  immediately  received  in* 
to  heaven  \ 

We  might  farther  have  shown  how  little  ground  they  havt 
to  conclude  that  Christ  went  to  preach  the  gospd  to  those,  who, 
by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  Old  Testament-dispensatioB, 
were  detained  in  prison,  as  being  unfit  for  the  heavenly  state : 
but  the  falseness  of  this  supposition  has  been  coOsidered  else- 
where,* and  therefore  pass  it  over  at  present.  And  as  if»  UtaH 
scripture,  which  they  bring  in  defence  hereof,  that  Christ  went 
and  preached  to  die  spirits  in  prison,  1  Pet.  iii.  19»  it  is  plain 
from  the  context,  tliat  the  apostle  means  nothing  else  thereby, 
but  his  sending  Noah  to  preach  to  the  old  world,  who  were 
disobedient,  and,  for  this,  were  sent  into  the  prison  of  heB, 
ajier  the  long-suffering  of  God  had  waited  on  them  xvhile  the 
nrk  was  building.  How  easy  a  matter  is  it  for  those,  who  re- 
gard but  the  analogy  of  faith,  or  the  context  of  those  scrip- 
tures, which  they  brin^  in  defence  of  their  wild  absurdities,  to 
pretend  to  prove  any  thing  from  scripture !  (a) 

*  See  V9I.  I.  page  54,  &5y  and  page  209,  amie, 

I         »  ■■  ■  *  11  '  I  I  ■  I         —II »      I        «■      —,^t^m^^^ 

(o)  1  Peter  iii.  Id.  cleicrit)e^s  the  sufferings,  death,  Md  ijeturrectioii  of  Christ, 
•ft  enoourafcemcnt  iur  the  suffer  ing  saints.  There  ut  no  pn^ioHtiotti  befiiie  m^ 
and  vmiAiCIt  (flesh  and  tpirit :)  our  translators  have  taken  the  fanner  aa  Uie  da- 
tive fA^pariaffeeted%  the  latter  as  the  dative  of  tbe  rnvfe/  and  have  eiqiiesssd 
tbe  former  by  tn,  the  latter  b^  69.  Some  preposition,  or  prepoaitions  wmt  be  is* 
•ertediathetransUtion.  It  is  Midi  to  preserve  tbe  antithesis*  tbe  same  abosld 
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As  to  vlurt  dvBf  say  concerniog  Christ's  desecnding  into 
htMj  to  triumph  over  mt  devils,  and  others,  who  were  thert 
plasged  into  tint  abjrss  of  misery,  this  eongerture  has  no  fona- 
datioa  in  seriptQre.  We  read,  indeed  of  his  spdiiing  ptincipaii'' 
ti€9  and  fnDer$^  and  makmg  a  shtw  of  them  openly^  irkmphmg 
Cf^er  tkem;\3ivct  it  was  in  Ais  rro«9,  and  not  in  hell,  CoL  ii«  15. 
and  ekewliere  of  his  destrot^ing'  Mm  that  had4he  power  of  deaths 
that  is^  the  dmU^  Heb«  ii*  14.  But  it  was  not  by  going  in  his 
own  Person  into  that  pi^u^  where  'he  is  detained  in  chains  of 
darkness ;  it  was  not  by  any  tMng  done  by  bias  after  his  death, 
but,  as  it  is  expressed,  by  death,  as  he  ptunchased  that  victory, 
wfaibh  he  obtained  over  him  on  the  cross,  which  was  the  seac 
of  his  trinniph  in  this  resfiect  t  and  therefore  there  is  no  foun^ 
dation  to  assert  his  local  descent  into  hell. 

(3*)  The  most  probable  opinion  concerning  Christ's  deseeitt 
into  hell,  which  I  cannot  but  acqaiesce  in,  is  what  la  observed 
in  this  answer,  as  nhplying  his  continuing  in  the  state  of  tho 
dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death  till  the  third  day«  The 
word  heU^  indeed,  in  our  fnglish  tongue,  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, signifies  that  place  of  torment,  which  they  are  adjudged 
to,  who  are  for  ever  excluded  from  the  divine  nivour:  thus  it 
is  said,  concerning  the  rich  n^an  in  the  parable,  that  in  hell  he 
iifi  ^  f^i9  «yc»t  Mng  in  torments^  i*uke  xvi*  2$.  But  the  He- 


be repeated,  and  so  it  will  be ;  "  Was  quickened  in  the  Spirit,"  wfaicli  will  refiar 
to  hiB  bunian  boqI.  ISat  his  human  seal  was  not  dead,  ana  eoald  not  be  quiclEieB- 
ed.  And  it  it  absurd  to  wibstitute  the  adjective  gmick^  (as  Dr.  Horaeley  has  done) 
for  this  is  to  makc»  not  translate  scripture.  Nor  could  his  faainan  sou)  quJches 
his  body ;  it  was  the  power  of  God,  wnether  we  iniderstand  by  Spirit  his  divine 
nature,  the  person  of  the  f*ather,  or  of  the  Holy  Spivit  Now  as  tlie  word  l^irit 
here  cannot  mean  his  human  soid,  this  passage  wiU  not  prove  that  it  went  toanj 
place,  or  prison,  whatever. 

J|y  vAiVri^,  (ver.  19.)  relates  to  the  Divine  8|iirit:  hcj  that  is,  Christ,  w«ni 
(wofw^  havini^  gone,^  preocked  (this  is  also  the  indefinite  past  tense)  to  the  ^ 
rit»  in  firii^n.  The  onussion  of  the  substantive  verb  makes  the  present  tense;  and 
the  spirits  hoe  spoken  of  were  stin  in  prison,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  thisepistli^ 
andtpere&re  whfther  gno4  or  evil,  they  hsid  not  been  set  at  large  b]^  Christ  from 
their  imprisonroenL  The  word  d^&eriSMni  is  ako  the  indefinite  participle.  Went, 
fneacked,  and  dinbe^ent^  are  all  the  same  tense ;  and,  coming  together,  evident- 
ly relate  to  the  same  time.  niH  o7i  connect  them  with,  and  pin  them  down  to  the 
time  of  the  verb  wojEtad;  which  is  the  unfinished  action,  wot  woi^tnr,  the  tcns^ 
which  is  roost  definite,  and  in  this  case  actually  connected  with  aosolute  time, 
to  wit,  **inthe  daut  of  J\  ooA.**  The  going  firthi  ^^e  p^^eaching^  and  the  ditobe- 
dience^  were  therefore  all,  as  well  as  the  -waiting  of  God,  in  the  days  Of  Noah,  and 
not  between  the  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  reason  that  the  Apostle  fixes  on  the  fearful  example  of  rejecting  dhrine  in- 
•truetions  in  the  days  of  Koab,  was  probably  Uutt  Noah  bad  been  called  in  scrip- 
ture a  pre^chei*  rf  rightewtness  .•  the  J^rd  had  also  said  of  that  generation,  that 
hjs  Spirit  Mh/ndd  not  ahoayo  otrwe  mth  man^  whieh  implies,  tliat  his  Spirit  did  |j6 
forth  with  the  pieadiiAg  of  tbkt  age ;  and  their  disobedienoe  was  proved  by  their 
^esttuction  by  the  deluge ;  aad  th^  death  lu  impenitency  was  a  pioof  of  their 
everlasting  yunishme^t. 
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brew  and  Greek  woirds^^  whtdi  ve  often  tranalate- Adl^  bave 
not  only  that,  but  another  sense  affixed  to  them,  as  they  sooke- 
thnes  signify  the  ^ovtf;  so  our  translators  frequently  render 
the  word;  as  when  Jacob  speaks  of  bringing'  down  iut  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave^  Gen.  xlii.  38.  fuid  elsewhere  it 
is  said,  The  Lord  kilkth  and  maketh  alive;  he  hringeth  dawn  to 
grave^  and  bringeth  up^  1  Sam.  ii.  6.  And  it  is  uken  for  the 
state  of  the  dead  :  thus  Jacob,  when  he  thought  that  lus  son 
Joseph  was  torn  in  pieces,  without  being  laid  in  the  grave,  saysy 
Ivnllgo  down  into  the  grave^  unto  my  son^  Gen*  xxxvii.  d5» 
There  are  many  other  places  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  so 
rendered ;  and  as  for  the  Greek  word,  that,  according  to  its 
proper  derivati6n  and  signification,  denotes  the  state  of  the  dead» 
or  the  unseen  state :  thus  our  Saviour,  after  death,  continued 
.in  the  stAte  of  the  dead,  his  soul  being  separate  from  his  body 
till  the  third  day,  when  his  state  of  humiliation  was  fimshed* 
This  leads  us  to  consider  Christ's  state  of  exaltation. 


Quest.  LI.  What  was  the  estate  ofChrisfs  exaltation? 

Answ.  The  esta,te  of  Christ's  exaltation  comprehendeth  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  his  coming  again  to  judge  the  world. 

Quest.  LII.  Hortv  was  Christ  exalted  in  his  resurrection  T 

Ams  w.  Christ  was  exalted  in  his  resurrection,  in  that,  not  hav- 
ing seen  corruption  in  deadi,  of  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  be  held,  and  having  the  very  same  body  in  which  he 
suffered,  with  the  essential  properties  thereof,  but  without 
mortality  and  other  common  infirmities  belonging  to  this  life, 
really  united  to  his  soul,  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  the 
third  day,  by  his  own  power ;  whereby  he  declared  himself 
to  be  the  Son  of  (jod,  to  have  satisfied  olivine  justice,  to  have 
vanquished  death,  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  it,  and  to 
be  Lord  of  quick  and  dead ;  all  which  he  did  as  a  public 
Person,  the  Head  of  his  church,  for  their  justification,  quick- 
ning  in  grace,  support  against  enemies,  and  to  assure  them 
of  their  resurrection  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day. 

THE  former  of  these  answers  containing  only  a  general  ac- 
count of  what  is  particularly  insisted  on  in  some  follow- 
ing answers,  we  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  Christ  as 
exalted  in  his  resurrection.  And  accordingly  we  may  observe, 
I.  That  he  did  not  see  corruption  in  death.  Corruption  accor- 
ding to  our  common  acceptation  of  the  words  imports  two  thing?;, 
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i.  The  dkaolutkm  of  the  frame  of  nature,  or  the  BepairadoQ 
of  «oul  and  body,  in  which  sense  every  one  that  dies  sees  cor- 
ruption ;  for  death  is  the  dissoiutioh,  or  separation  of  the  two 
constituent  parts  of  man ;  which  therefore  the  apostle  calls  the 
dissolution  of  th^s  <arthly  tabernack^  2  Con  v.  1*  Now  when 
our  Saviour  is  said  not  to  see  corruption,  it  is  not  to  be  under^ 
stood  in  this  sense ;  because  he  really  died* 

2.  It  consists  principally  in  the.  body's  being  putrified,  or 
turned  into  dust.  In  this  sense  it  is  said,  Thou  xuilt  not  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption^  Acts  ii*  27.  which  is  explain- 
ed in  a  following  verse,  in  which  is  said,  that  his  fesh  did  not 
aee  corruption^  ver*  31.  i.  e*  he  did  not  continue  long  enough 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  for  his  body  to  be  corrupted,  which  it 
would  have  been,  without  a  continued  miracle,  had  it  lain  many 
days  in  the  grave. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  to  lie  two  or  three  dxys  in  the  grave 
is  sufficient  to  contract  some  degree  of  corruption ;  therefore 
Christ's  body  could  not,  in  all  respects,  be  free  nrom  corruption* 

To  this  we  answer,  that  there  was  a  pecuUair  hand  of  provi^ 
dence,  in  keeping  it  from  being4  corrupted,  during  that  short 
space  of  time,  in  which  it  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead, 
which  was  an  indication  of  the  great  regard  which  God  had  to 
him,  his  sufferings  therein  being  now  at  an  end.  But  there  may 
be  another  reason  hereof  assigned,  inasmuch  a?  the  filth  of  sin 
is  sometimes  illustrated  by  things  putrified  and  corrupted,  to 
beget  in  us  a  detestation  thereof;  therefore  God  would  not  suf- 
fer the  body  of  Christ  to  be  corrupted ;  as  his  soul  had  not  the 
least  taint  of  moral  corruption  in  life,  it  was  not  expedient  that 
his  body  should  have  the  least  mark  or  emblem  of  it  in  death. 
And  it  was  also  necessary,  that  his  body  should  not  see  cor- 
ruption, by  being  turned  into  dust,  as  the  bodies  of  all  men  will 
be ;  otherwise  we  could  not  have  had  so  evident  a  proof,  that 
the  same  body  which  died,  was  raised  again  from  the  dead, 
which  will  be  farther  insisted  on,  under  a  following  head,  when 
we  consider  ^c  reason  why  be  rose  again  so  soon  as  the  third 
day. 

II.  It  was  not  possible  for  our  Savioiu*  to  be  held  any  longer 
under  the  power  of  death :  this  is  taken  from  Acts  ii.  24.  iPor 
the  understanding  whereof,  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  had  he  continued  always  under  the  power  of  deaths 
it  would  have  argued  the  insufficiency  of  hir.  satisfaction,  so 
that  his  obedience  in  life,  and  his  sufferings  in  death,  could  notf 
have  attained  the  end  designed  thereby  i  and  consequt^ntly  the 
infinite  worth  and  value  thereof  would,  in  effect,  have  been  de- 
nied. Therefore  the  justice  of  God  being  fully  satisfied,  it  eould 
not  refuse  to  release  him  out  of  prison,  that  is,  to  i-aise  him 
from  the  dead. 

Voi.,  II.  3  L 
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.  9*  Irwas  tiot  posaibfe  tkat  he  dioidd  be  bdd  ny  longer  un- 
der the  pcywer  of  death,  than  till  the  third  day >  because  the  pur- 
Bote  and  promise  of  God  mutt  have  its  accomplishment*  And, 
Meed,  he  was  given  to  underBtaad,  be£are  he  sufered,  that  hia 
body  diould  be  detained  no  longer  in  the  grave ;  as  he  inti* 
Biates  to  his  foUo vera,  Destrou  thi$  temple^  and  in  three  datfe  I 
win  reuse  it  up^  John  ii*  19.  This  event,  therefore,  was  propo- 
ned as  a  sign,  and  an  appeal  is  made  thereunto,  for  the  confir- 
mation of  his  mission  and  doctrme ;  therefore  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  be  held  any  longer  in  the  grave*. 

III.  We  are  to  prove,  that  Christ  actually  rose  again  from 
die  dead«  The  two  main  proofs,  necessary  to  support  our  &ith 
iKiein,  are,  1.  A  sufficient  testimony  given  hereof  by  crea* 
tores,  2.  A  farther  confirmation  of  it  by  miracles,  which  are  a 
divine  testimony.  Both  these  we  have ;  and  it  may  be  farther 
observed,  that  the  great  ends  of  his  death  and  resurrection  are 
fully  obtained,  as  appears  by  daily  experience ;  all  which  af- 
forded us  unquestionable  matter  of  conviction. 

/'w^  As  to  die  former  sort  of  testimony.  It  was  attested 
by  sufficient,  undeniable  evidence ;  as, 

1.  By  two  angels,  who  were  sent  from  heaven,  as  the  first 
witnesses  thereof  i  they  are  described  as  being  in  shining' rar* 
ments^who  said,  Why  seek  ye  the  kving  amanff  the  deaelf  he 
u  not  here^  but  is  risen^  Luke  zxiv,  4-«-6.  I'hey  are  called  in- 
deed)  two  merty  because  they  appeared  in  human  form ;  but  Mo- 
ther evangelist  calls  them  two,  ang'eb^  John  xx.  IS. 
.  2.  It  was  attested,  by  several  men  and  women^  who  were  his 
frmiliar  friends  and  followers  before  his  death,  and  saw  and 
conversed  with  bim,  after  h'ls  resurrection,  and  therefore  had 
sufficient  proof  diat  it  was  he  who  suffered  that  was  raised  from 
the  dead.  And,  lest  the  testimony  of  his  apostles  should  not  be 
reckoned  sufficient,  though  there  were  enough  of  them  to  attest 
this  matter,  he  was  afterwards  seen  by  a  great  number,  namely^ 
JLboveJine  hundred  brethren  at  onoe^  1  Cor.  xv.  6«  and  surely, 
idl  these  could  not  be  deceived^  in  a  matter  of  which  it  was  ne- 
cessarv  for  tbcmaelves,  as  well  as  other»t  that  they  should  have 
the  fullest  onsvictton. 

Now  ^t  it  was  morally  impossible,  that  bis  disciples,  in 
particular,  abould  be  impcned  on,  will  farther  appear,  if  we 
consider, 

(1.)  That  they  were  his  intimate  associates ;  it  was  for  this 
teason,  among  others,  ti^lt  providence  ordered  that  be  should 
appear  to,  and  converse  mosdy  with  them ;  had  he  appeared 
to  others,  who  never  knew  him  before,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  ris^  from  the  dead,  though  they  could  not  question  his 
lieing  aUve,  whilst  they  conversed  with  him ;  yet  they  might 
^ottbt  whether  he  was  the  same  person  who  died,  and  so  was 
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1-aised  ffctta  the  deads  and  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  chat  aiich 
could  Mceive  a  foU  cOovictton,  as  to  this  matter,  without  a  mi- 
racle :  but,  when  he  a|^ared  to  diose  who  were  incimafeeiy  wa^ 
quainted  with  him,  beiore  hia  death,  the  conviction  it  easy  and 
natural  i  for, 

If  his  countenance,  or  outward  appearance,  as  much  resem** 
bled  what  it  was  before  his  deadi,  as  ours  after  a  fit  of  sickness 
does  what  it  was  before ;  then  his  aspect,  or  extomal  appearance 
to  them^  would  afford  such  matter  of  conviction,  as  very  few 
pretend  to  gainsay  f  especially,  considering  it  was  but  three  days 
since  they  saw  him,  before  hie  was  crucified*  But  it  mxy  be  ob-* 
jected  to  this,  that  his  countenance  was  so  altered,  that  it  waa 
hard  to  know  him  by  it,  insomuch  that  Mary,  one  of  his  inti* 
mate  acquaintance,  when  she  first  saw  him,  mistook  him  for 
the  gardener,  John  xx«  14, 15«  and  it  is  said,  diat,  after  thu  he 
appeared  in  anothetfirm  unto  two  of'thenij  Mark  xvi.  IS. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  scriptures,  Mary  might  easily  mk* 
him  for  another  person,  throu^  surprize,  and  not  look^ 
in^  stedfasdy  on  him,  as  not  expecting  to  see  liim.  This  her 
mistake,  therefore,  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  though  we 
auppose  his  countenance  not  much  to^differ  fl^om  what  it  was 
before  his  deadly  *    < 

As  to  the  other  scripture,  which  speaks  of  his  appearing,  in 
another  form^  to  two  of  his  disciples,  as  they  walked  into  the 
country ;  this  is  mentioned,  widi  some  particular  enlargement^ 
by  the  evangelist  Luke,  together  withthe  conw^rsatite  our  Sa^ 
viour  had  with  them ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  Hieir  mfu  xaeri 
hoUen^  that  thetfokould  not  know  him^  Luke.xxiv«  16^  and  that 
afterward*  their  eyes  ivere  opened  and  thetf  inew  hhk^  ver«  SU 
Mblj  we  not,  from  hence^  suppose,  that  there  was<  ^something 
preternatural,  eidier  in  the  change  of  Christ's  countenance,  to 
the  end  that,^  at  first,  they  should  not  know  hiih  a  or  ebe,  that 
there  was  ^ome  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  thtt 
prevented  their  knowing  turn  i  li  die  former  of  these  bek.sup« 
posed,  as  agreeable  to  8u  Mark's  words,  relating  to  his  appeal^ 
ing  in  ^mother  form  ;  this  mirade  will  not  give  sufficient  occa* 
ston  for  us  to  conclude  that  our  Saviour^s  countenance  was  ao 
much  altered,  when^  in  other  insunces,  he  appealed  to  his  dis- 
ciples, that  it  was  isnplnsible  that  they.ahould  know  him  dieret 
by :  but,  if  this  shoidd  be  allowed  ^  or,  if  it  should  be  nbjec«* 
ted,  that  the  most  intimate  friends  may  mistake,  the  person 
whom  they  see^  if  tho^  be  nodun^'Cise  to  judge  by^  hut  tho 
likeness  of  his  countenance,  to  what  k  was  before;  then  Un 
us  add, 

(9»)  That  our  Saiviour  not  only.appeared  to  his  discipies,  but 
conversed  with  them,  and  brought  to  their  remembrance  what 
had  passed  between  him-nnd  them  befosr  hif  drsth:  t)ni:?fae 
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sayi,  The$e et^  the  worda  thai  Japake taUo  you rvhiklxikiBydi 
.7tn$k  yau%  &c«  Luke  xxiv*  44*  ^ow,  when  a  penon  not  only 
discovers  himself  to  others^  but  brings  to  mind  private  coDver* 
Battoa  that  had  bef<M^  passed  between  than,  at  particular  timet 
and  places  i  this  leaves  no  ground  to  doubt  whether  it  be  die 
same  person,  or  nof  Therefore  his  appearing  to^  and  conver' 
•ing  with  bis  jnlimate,  particular  friends^  and  csdling  to  mind 
ffitmer  conversation  heLd  with  them  before  his  dea^  proves 
that  he  was  the  same  Person  that  had  lived  before ;  snd  con- 
aectttenlly  they  mi^^t  be  as  sure  that  be  was- raised  from  tlie 
dead,  as  they  were  that  he  died* 
,    ^»  Those  persons,  who,  aft^r  his  resurrectioo^  were  witncises 

to  the  truth  herepf  to  the  world,  were  very  woithy  of  credit  j  fcr, 
(1,)  They  W0re  of  such  a  temper,  that  they  would  bdieve  no- 
thing themselves,  but  upon  the  fullest  evidence ;  and  this  tliqr 
had  to  such  an  extreme,  as  is  uncommon ;  pat>vidence  so  order* 
ing  it,  that  we  might,  from  thence,  be  more  sure  that  we  were 
not  imposed  on  by.  their  report*  They  were  incredulous,  eves 
to  a  fault;  for, 

1^^,  Though  they  had  sufficient  intimation  given  them,  thtt 
o\ur  Saviour  would  rise  from  the  dead,  at  that  time  that  he  real- 
ly did,  and  were  also  credibly  informed  by  the  women,  wlio 
had  an  account  hereof  from  the  angd,  that  he  was  risen ;  yet 
U  is  said,  Their  wards  seemed  to  them  us  idle  taks^  tamd  tAef 
peiievedthem  natj^  chap.  xxiv.  11« 

.  2dhfi  After  tbiy  had  received  a  farther  account  of  this  nut- 
ter, from  those  two  daacaples,  who  conversed  with  htm,  goisg 
to  Emmaoa,  and  therefore  had  sufficient  ground,  from  them,  to 
concludes  tliat  he  was  risen  from  the  dead ;  yet,  when  our  Ssr 
viour,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  reporting  this  matter^ 
them,  sqfipeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were  terrified^  9B  if 
they  had  seen  a  spirity  Luke  xxiv.  36,  ^f.  This  fortbtf  disco^ 
Vt$r3  how  much  they  were  disinclined  to  believe  any  tbii^^ 
withwt  greater  evidence  than  what  is  generally  demanded  i* 
like  cases* 

3<%,.  The  report  given  by  the  rest  of  the  disciples  to  Th^ 
mas,  concerning  his  resurrection,  and  liis  having  appeared  to 
them,  and  conversed  with  them,  which  was  a  sufficient  gi^^ 
to  induce  any  one  to  believe  it,  was  not^  ia  the  least  regarded 
by ^  him,  who  determined,  tiiat  unless  he  saw  in  his  hands ^^ 
ptmt  of  the  ntdiSf  and  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  iM«*t| 
^nd  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  he  wouU  not  believe;  in  whicb 
h£  was  afterwacds  indulged  by  our  Saviour  for  his  convicdoQ' 
All  these  things  are  plain  proofs  that  the  disciples,  who  were 
ta  vbe  witnesses  of  tliis  matter,  were  not  ))ersons  of  such  a  ^' 
per,  as  that  they  might  easify  be  imposed  on,  and  dierefore  tbeiit 
report  is  more  convincing  to  VL9i 


(^)  They  were  mca  of  411  uiisfK>itcd  disraeter,  uddemtshed 
honesty  and  integrity,  which  is  a  veiy  ae^e^Muy  circumstanoe 
to  be  regarded,  in  those  who  are  evidences  to  any  matters  of 
fact :  their  convexvatioo  was  salgect  to  the  inspection  of  dicir 
most  inveterate  enevies,  who,  if  they  could  hav^  foimd  any 
thing  bkone-wardiy  themn,  would,  doubtless,  have  alleged  k 
agaimt  them,  as  aa  expedient  to  have  brought  their  persom 
and  doctrines  into  disrepute,  which  would  have  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
the  Jews  need  not  have  had  recourse  to  persecution^  or  caBeft 
in  the  aid  of  the  civil  mag^trate  to  alence  tbem,  if  they  conU 
have  proceed  any  instances  of  dishonesty,  or  want  of  integri- 
ty, in  dieir  character.  The  apostle  Peter,  who  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  truth,  i^peaU  to  the  wc«ld  in  the  beludf  of 
Inmself  and  the  rest  <rf  the  apostks,  when  he  says.  We  Aavemi 
Jhlhwtd  eurminghf  dewed  jahk^^  7»keti  we  made  known  urti9 
you  the  power  and  earning  of  our  Lofd  JeeuM  Christy  hct  wewe 
effe^aineeBes  of  /m  Mi9J0Mtfj  S^  Pet*  i.  18.  and|  indeed,  their 
writings  discover  not  mily  great. integrity,  hut  holiness,  and 
therefore  the  aane  Mposd^  aiyles  them  aU,  Bol^  mhi  of  God^ 
ver.  21. 

(3*)  They  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the  least  prospect 
of  advantage  by  deceiving  the  world,  as  to  this  matter;  bat, 
pn  the  other  hand,  w«re  to  look  for  nodiing  ebe  but  the  greatest 
degree  of  opposition^  both  from  the  Jews  and  the  Heatheiw 
The  former,  who  had  always  been  such  enemies  to  dieir  Lord 
^md  Master,  would,  doubtless,  be  so  to  them  %  and,  besides  diis^ 
Aey  reckoned  it  their  interest  to  oppose  and  persecute  every 
oile  wIk)  propagated  this^docuine,  inasmuch  as  they  apprehen- 
ded, that,  if  the  world  believed  it,  it  would  fasten  an  eternal 
mark  of  infamy  upon  diem ;  and  thay  were  also  apprehensive, 
that  it  woidd  htmg  on  thetn  the  guik  of  hU  ihod,  that  is,  the 
deserved  puntshmeat  thereof,  Acts  v.  38.  If  any  one  shotdd 
object^  that  they  might  have  sonse  view  to  their  own  interest, 
.  when  th^  firsif  became  Chrisl^s  disciples,  or  expect  some  se^ 
cular  adi^tagOy  by  >bdng  the  svA^jects-of  his  kingdom,  as  ap- 
prehending tlmt  it  was  of  a  temporal  nature  1  thb  they  had  not 
any  ground  (or  frdm  hhiu  Besidea,  since  his  cruci^xton,  all 
expectations  of  that  kind  were  at  an  cmii  and  therefere  their 
reporting  diat  he  was  risen  froth  dm  dnad,if  hehadnot  bieeii  so, 
would  iiave  been  to  kavent^ajie,  contrmry  to!lfaieffr  own  interest. 

Moreover,  diey  would  hereon  not  itify  h^e  imposed  on 
odiers,  but  have  incurred  tfad  ditine  dispjeastire,  and  nmed 
iheir  own  soids,  ifac  happiness -tirhereitf  was  equally  concerned 
in  the  troth  of  dieir  testimony  wkh  that  of  outs^-nid  none  can 
Naippose  that  they  ever  appeared  so-desperate,' as  not  to  re^jard 
what  became  of  them^  either  in  tfab  or  another  world. 
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Thus  we  have  coi»»ieredttlie  tM&wumy  of  diose  aposdes, 
who  saw  and  conversed  with  Christ  after  his  rasurrection,  to- 
gethw  with  their  respective  xharacter)  as  witnesses  hereof.  And 
to  them  we  have  the  addition  of  another  witness  to  this  trudi^ 
mneiy,  the  apostle  Paul,  who  saw  him  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  after  nis  ascension  inco  heaven,  and  heard  his  voice, 
saying,  Sauiy  Saui^  wht^  per9€fMe9t  thou  me  f  lam  Je^s^  whom 
thou^perseeuUal,  chap.  zxvi.  14-^1^  upon  this  occasion  he  says, 
eonceming  himself,  Zaat  of  all  he  woo  seen  of  me  aleo^  as  of  one 
tern  out  ^due  time^  1  Cor.  xv.  8*  that  is,  one  who  h'ta  this 
qoalificatioii  for  the  apostleship,  or  Ins  bring  a  witness  to  Christ's 
resurrection,  after  that  time,  in  which  others  were:  qusftified  to 
bear  dieir  testimony  hereunto,  that  is,  after  his  ascension  into 
keaveo*  And  we  may  observe,  concerning  this  witness,  that  he 
was  wdl.  known,  by  all  the  Jews,  to  have  been  one  ^of  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  Christianity  in  the  world ;  which  he  fre- 
qaen%  afterwards  took  occasion  to  mention,  that  so  his  testis 
BKmy  mi|^  be  more  regarded;  and,  indeed,  nothing  short  of 
die  tallest  evidence,  as  to  this  matter,  could  induce  faim  to  fore- 
go his  secular  interest,  and  in  common  w|di  the  rest  of  the  apos* 
tiesy  to  expose  himself  to  the  loss  of  all  things,  in  defence  of 
this  tru^ 

'  Atid,  now  we  are  speaking  concerning  the  wifneases  to 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  apostle  Pant,-  as  attesting  this, 
fit)m  his  havii^  seen  him  in  glorified  state,'  we  may  tske  notice 
of  one  more  evidence  hereunto,  namely,  the  blessed  martyr  Ste- 
]^ien,  who  declared,  in  the  presence  oif  his  enraged  enemies* 
Ahoid,  leee  the  heaoene  opened^  (mdthe  Son  tf  man  oiandutg' 
on  the  right  handofOod^  Acts  vii.  56.  He  was,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  holiest,  and  most  upright  men  in  his  day ;  and,  when  he 
gave  this  testimony,  it  is  said,  in  the  foi>egoing  wtyrds,  Hexvem 
full  of  the  Holtf  Ghost  f  and  certainly  the  Holy  Ghost,  would 
not  suggest  a  ftdsi^  to  him :  and  this  hespake  when  ready  to 
etpire,  and,  at  such  .a  time,  men  are  under  no  temptation  to 
deceive  the  world ;  so  that  if,  at  any  tme,  they  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  is  then,  when  they  are  in  the  most  seriouir  fiwne,  and 
tboaghtful  about  the  world  into  which  they  are  immediately 
passing.  Thus  concemmg  the  testimony  of  Christ^s  friends  and 
followers  to  Us  resurrection. 

And,  to  this,  we  might  add  the  testimony  of  enemies  them^ 
selves  hereunto  rthfT*  were  fbreed  to  own  diistnfth,  though  it 
was  so  much  against  4eir  own  interest,  i^d  made  their  crimft 
m  crudiyinghni. appear  so  Uack  and  heinous.^  Thus  we  mav 
observe,  that  when  Chrbt  was  buried,  the  Jews  desh-ed  PHate« 
from  tlK  intimation  wliich  they  beft»e  had  receix  ed,  that  he 
^ras  to  rise  asain  after  three  days,  diat  his  sepuldire  should  be 
made  sure  till  dmt  time,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  a  stone 
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ToSkd  to  the  mouth  thereof)  said  seated,  mid  a  watth  appointed 
to  guard  it ;  and  these  were  Jewa,  as  Pihite  says,  Te  have  0 
xvatch^  go  your  watfj  make  it  as  eure  a$  you  can^  JMEatt*  xxvii* 
^.  He  did  not  order  Christ's  friends  and  followers  to  watch 
the  sepulchre,  but  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  observed,  concemmg 
them,  that  when  the  stone  was  foUed  from  the  door  of  the  sei« 
pulchre^,  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  the  keepers'^  or  the  watck 
which  Pilate  had  set,  did  shale  and  became  as  dead  men^  chap^ 
iLxviii*  4.  or  were  ready  to  die  with  fear.  This  could  not  throw 
them  into  a  sleep,  for  )ear  awakens,  rather  dian  sti|pifiqs  die 
passions ;  \xpoxL  this  it  is  said.  Some  of  the  zvaich  came  into  th^ 
ciiy^€tnd  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  the  things  that  were  dome: 
and  when  they  had  assembled  together^  and  had  Utken  counsel, 
they  gave  large  money  unto  the-  soldiers,  saying.  Say  ye,  hU 
disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away,  while  we  sl^t 
and,  since  this  would  render  them  liable  to  the  governor'a  re^ 
sentment,  and  aome  degree  of  punishment  for  their  not  attend*^ 
ing  their  respective  post,  with  that  watchfulness  that  was  ne^^ 
cessary,  they  add.  We  will  persuade  him  and  secure  you;  upon 
which  it  is  said,  They  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were 
taught :  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  antong  the  Jews 
until  this  day.  This  is  the  most  stupid  and  absurd  methpd  that 
could  he  taken,  to  discountenance  die  doctrine  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection ;  and,  indeed  it  contains  a  proof  thereof :  the  soldiers^ 
at  first,  rejported  matter  of  fact;  but  the  evasion  thereof  con*- 
f  utes  itselK  Must  we  not  suppose,  that  there  were  a  consider- 
ble  number  that  watched  the  sepulchre  ?  Doubtless,  they  would 
take  care  to  have  several  there  present,  lest  those  who  might 
come  to  steal  him  away  should  be  too  strong  fer  them :  and,  if 
there  were  several  of  diem  present,  could  th^  be  all  asleep  at 
the  same  time  ?  and  could  the  tomb  be  opened,  which  they  had 
made  strcmger  than  ordinary,  and  the  stone  rolled  from  it,  and 
yet  none  of  them  be  awakened  out  of  their  sleep  ?  Besides,  if 
they  were  asleep,  their  evidence^  that  Christ  was,  at  the  same 
time,  stolen  away  by  his  disciples,  is  too  ridicidous  to  be  re- 
garded by  any,  who  consider  what  sort  of  evidence  deserves  to 
be  credited ;  for  how  could  they  know  what  was  done  when 
they  were  asleep  ?  Thus  concerning  the  testimony  given  to 
Christ's  resurrection,  both  by  angels  and  men*  We  proceed  to 
consider. 

Secondly,  How  it  was  confirmed  by  mirades,  which  are  no 
other  than  a  divine  testimony.  The  foimer  sort  of  evidence,  in-» 
deed,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  does  not  give  way 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  scepticism :  but  yet  we  have  farther 
proof  .of  it ;  for,  as  the  apdsde  says,  Jf  we  receive  the  witness 
of  men,  the  imtness  of  God  is  greater,  1  John  v.  19«  Now  Gfod 
himself  has  been  pleased  to  set  his  seal  to  this  truth,  or  to  con« 
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firm  it  by  the  extraorditlaiy  testimony  of  mitvcles^  which  wers 
wrought  by  the  apostles ;  which  was,  in  some  respect,  necessa- 
ry, that  the  feith  of  those,  who  were  to  be  cosTinced  diereby^ 
might  be  properly  divine,  and  therefore  foiuided  on  greater  e  vi*^ 
dence  than  that  of  human  testimony,  how  undeniable  soever  it 
were :  thus  it  is  said,  that  with  great  power  gttve  the  apoHles 
witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  yesus^  Acts  4v»  33*  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  particular,  by  whose  immediate  efficiency 
these  miracles  were  wrought,  is  said  to  be  a  witness  hereunto : 
thus  the  apostles  say,  We  are  his  witnesses  of  these  ihingSy  mid 
so  is  also  the  Hoiy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that 
obey  hinij  chap«  v.  32.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  we  are  speaking 
and  acting  by  the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  confirm- 
ing to  you  this  great  truth.  And,  indeed,  those  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  an  extraordinary  means  for  the  conific* 
tion  of  the  world  concerning  this  truth ;  wluch  our  Saviour  gavct 
his  followers  ground  to  expect,  at  thb  time,  before  his  deieuh, 
when  he  spake  ccxiceming  the  Spirit,  which  ^as  not  before  given, 
John  vii.  36.  that  is,  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  speak  with  divers  tongues,  and  work  various  sorts  of  miraclesi| 
beyond  what  they  had  done  before ;  accordingly  it  i^  said.  The 
Holy  G/iost  was  not  yet,  or  before  this,  given,  because  that  jfesus 
was  not  glorified*  This  Christ  also  promised  them,  immediate* 
ly  before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  that  these  signs  shall fU* 
low  them  that  believe:  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  deoiiss^ 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,  they  shall  take  tip  serpents, 
and,  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they 
shall  lay  hands,  and  they  shall  recover,  Mark  x vi*  17,18*  These 
miracles  are  called  signs,  ks  ordained  to  signify  or  give  a  proof 
of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  wrought  by 
them,  who  had  the  faith  of  miracles,  believed  it  themselves, 
and  hereby  induced  others  to  believe  it ;  and  also  they  wrought 
thero  in  hi^  name,  with  a  design  to  set  forth  his  glory,  which 
could  not  have  been  evinced  hereby,  bad  he  not  been  risen  fnsm 
the  dead. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  which  believers  are  made  partakers  of,  aire  convincing 
evidences  of  this  doctrine.  But  this  will  be  considered  under 
a  following  head,  when  we  speak  to  the  latter  part  of  this  an* 
swer,  respecting  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  Christ's  resur-* 
rcction,  which  the  church,  in  all  the  ages,  thereof,  experiences, 
whereby  the  worTc  of  grace  is  begun,  carried  on,  and  perfected 
in  them  ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

IV.  The  properties  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  thus  raised 
from  the  dead,  as  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  that  the  same  body 
was  raised  again,  with  all  the  essential  properties  thereof,  but 
without  mortality',  and  other  common  infirmities  belopgiftg  t^ 
this  life. 


U  It  w«8  the  aao^  body  wbi^K  suffered  tlwt  was  rMMd  Ami 
the  dead,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  a  rcsurrectiog :  thus 
the  aposde  Paid^  speaking  concerniog  the  general  resurrectioB 
ait  the  last  dsgr,  co^^Mures  it  to  the  springing  up  of  seed,  1  Cor# 
3(v.  3/9  38«  tha^  is  fOWQ  in  the  jground,  which,  though  it  be 
very  miicb  altered,  aa  |0  its  shape,  aiKi  many  accidental  pro- 
perties^, yet  it  is  the  $ame  for  substance  that  was  sown.;  ac^ 
c:ordingly,  every  seed  hath  its  own  body;  the  matter  is  the 
daspte,  trough  the  form  be  different* 

X  When  it  is  saidi  that  the  body  of  Christ  had  the  sanve  esr 
'Ocntial  properties  w,hich  it  had  before  his  death,  we  are  to  un* 
derstand  hereby,  that  it  was  material,  and  endowed  with  the 
•ame  senses  that  it  had  before,  which  were  e?»:rcised  in  the 
name  manner,  though  it  may  be,  in  a  greater  degree. 

3.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  it  had  not  the  same  accidental 
properties  which  belonged  to  it  before ;  for  it  was  without  morw 
tality,  and  other  infirmities  of  this  life ;  thus  the  apostle  speaks, 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  a]!  believers  to  this  purpose,  JB 
is  sown  ia  csrrupthn^  it  is  raised  in  incorruptiom  it  is  sswit 
in  dishonour^  it  is  raised  in  ghry  ;  it  is  sown  in  weainess^  it  is 
raised  in  power  /  it  is  s^zvn  a  natural  body^  it  is  raised  a  spi" 
ri$ual  hody^  ver.  43  44-  and  it  is  said  in  particular,  concern* 
iag  our  Saviour,  that,  being  raised  from  the  dead^  he  Aeth  no 
ntsre^  Rom.  vi.  9*  that  is,  he  was  raised  immortal*  And  as  be- 
lievers, after  their  resurrection  from  the  dead,  thsUl  be  delivered 
from  the  common  infirmities  of  life,  sncb  as  hunger,  thirst, 
pain,  sickness,  and  the  like  1  much  more  aftay  we  conclude  that 
our  Saviour  was  so ;  but  how  far  his  human  nature  was  chan- 
ged as  to  all  the  pn^rties  thereof,  it  is  hot  for  us  to  pretend 
to  determine,  nor  ought  we  to  be  too  inquisitive  about  it;  ner 
vertheless,  we  Ins^  conclude,  that  though  it  was  raised  incpr<- 
ruptiUe  and  immortal,  and  exempted  from  the  commcMi  infir- 
mities of  this  life ;  yet  it  was  not,  while  here  on  earth,  elolhed 
with  that  lustre  and  glory  which  was  nut  upon  it,  vfhm  he  as- 
cended into  heaven ;  the  reason  of  wnich  might  probably  ba 
tUs,  that  he  mig^t  converse  with  men,  or  tliaf  they  oiight  he 
abk  to  bear  his  presence,  which  they  could  not  have  done,  had 
his  body  been  so  glorious,  as  it  is  now  at  present,  since  hi$ 
ascension  into  heaven* 

y.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dimd  on  the  durd  day,  that  is,  he  continued  in  the  state  of  the 
dead,  irom  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  to  iht  morning  of  the 
first,  which  is  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  thus  the  day  on  which 
Christ  died  is  said  to  be  the  preparcUian^  and  the  Sabbath  drev> 
#^  Luke  xxiii.  54»  which  anodier  £yangeUat  explains,  and  says^ 
.  J>  was  thepreparatton^  that  isy  the  day  before  the  Sabh^th^  Mark 
^v.  42.  The  reason  why  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  is  so  c^ih 
Yi>u  11.  3  M 
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«d,  IB,  because  it  ws  Ae  datf  whcreia  tfaey  prepored^very  diiag 
that  was  necessary  for  the  soleoMucv  of  the  day  fettowing,  audi 
gave  a  di8{>alch  to  their  worldly  dEur8,.that  they  might  oot  be 
embarrasBed  therewith,  asd  that  by  fore-ihought  and  medium 
tioa  on  the  work  of  that  day,  they  might  be  better  prepared* 
This  was  on  the  sixth  day  ei  die  week,  and  Christ  died  in  the 
evening,  not  long  before  sun*set;  and  it  is  also  said,  diat  he 
rose  again  from  the  dead  when  the  sevendi  day  was  past,  very- 
early  in  the  morning  on  die  first  day  of  the  week,  chap.  xvL 
1,  2.  so  that  o\rr  Saviour  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead  a 
part  of  the  sixth,  the  whole  seventh,  and  a  part  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week ;  upon  which  account  he  is  said  to  rise  again  on 
the  third  day,  1  Con  xv.  4*  that  is,  the  third  day,  inclusive  of 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  of  his  resurrection.  The  learned 
bishop  Pearson,  lo  his  marginal  notes  on  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Creed,  illustrates  it  by  a  tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  which  is 
00  called,  though  there  be  but  one  day's  intermission  between 
the  paroxisms  thereof,  and  so  the  first  and  third  day  are  both 
included  in  the  computation.  This  i^  farther  illustrated  by  him 
md  others,  who  treat  on  this  subject,  viz*  that  the  scripture  of* 
ten  speaks  of  a  number  of  days,  inclusive  of  the  first  and  last ;  as 
when  it  is  said.  When  eight  days  were  accomplished^  our  Savm/r 
vmJ  cireumcisedt  Luke  xii.  21.  including  the  days  of  his  binh 
and  circumcision,  between  which  six  days  istervened.*  Thus 
cur  Saviour  continued  three  days  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  in* 
elusive  of  the  first  and  last }  or,  he  rose  again,  the  third  day, 
according  to  the  scriptures. 

We  sludl  now  consider  what  reasons  may  be  asugned  why 
ptovidenoe  ordered  that  Christ  should  coodoue  three  days,  and 
no  longer,  in  the  state  of  the  dead* , 

1«  It  seems  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  there  should 
be  some  space  of  time  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  diaet 
so  there  might  be  a  sufficient  evidence  that  he  w»i  realty  dead, 
siiioe  much  depends  on  our  belief  thereof.  He  might  have  brea* 
thed  forth  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  one  moment,  and  rer 
cdved  it  again,  as  raised  from  the  dead,  the  next :  but  God,  m 
wisdom,  ordei«d  it  otherwise j  fpr,  had  he  expbed,  and  rase 
from  the  dead,  ip  so  shent  a  time,  it  mig^t  have  been  ques* 
tioned  whether  he  died  or  no ;  whereas  his  lyipg  in  die  grave 
till  the  third  day,  puu  this  matter  beyond  all  dispute. 

3.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  goodness  and  care  of  providciice 
that  our  SsEviour  should  uot  continue  too  long  ia  tae  atale  of 

•  T^o^tervat'tmiM^ftuefir  the  exptahnt^ 

About  ej|rht  days  after  these  sayiogs,  Jesus  took  Peter  asdJobn  and  Japes,  «4 
went  im  into  a  roountain  to  pray ;  wheretu  Mark  #a^«,  in  diap.  ix.  Z  that  Udt  wu 
^9ne  after  six  days,  LuUe  9piak»  af  tht  eight  day^  inchuroe  of  the  fnt  mdlcxtt 
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tine  dead :  had  lie  cowiiiued  sertral  ytsra  la  the  grave,  ther& 
€3oiiidaQt  hft^e  been  an  appeal  to  his  resurrectioa,  during  all 
that  space  of  time,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  his  people  concern- 
ing his  missicai.  Gdd' would  not  keep  his  pe(q>le  too  long  in 
suspense,  whether  it  was  he  that  was  to  redeem  Israel;  iy>r 
would  he  too  long  dday  the  pom'ing  £orth  of  his  Spirit,  or  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  were  <lesi|^d  to  be  dieferred 
till  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead ;  and  it  seems  most  convenient 
that  h^  should  soon  rise  from  the  dead,  that  is,  on  the  third 
day,  that  the  world  might  have  a  convincing  jnroof  of  his  re^ 
durrection,  while  his  death  was  fresh  in  their  memories,  and 
the  subject-matter  of  the  discourse  of  all  the  worlds  And  they^ 
having  been  told  of  this  before«hand^  were^  or  Ought  to  have 
been  in  expectation  of  diis  wonderiul  and  glorious  event ;  aud 
consequently  it  would  be  an  expedient  for  their  greater  con* 
viction* 

Object,  To  what  has  been  said  concerning  Christ's  arising 
a^;ain  on  the  third  day,  so  as  that  he  lay  but  one  whole  day  in 
the  grave,  and  a  part  of  two  days,  it  is  objected,  thathe  is  said^ 
in  Matt.  xii.  40.  to  be  three  tktys  and  three  nig'hts  iri  the  heart 
of  the  earthy  which  includes  a  fonger  time  than  what  is  before 
mentioned  j  therefore  he  was  crucified  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  not  on  the  sixth ;  and  it  is  also  contrai^  to  what  has  been 
said  concerning  his  being  crucified  on  the  preparation  befbw 
the  Sabbath. 

Jnew*  Iq  answer  to  this  objection^  let  it  be  consideredf 
1*  That  it  cannot  be  denied,  according  to  the  scriptuve-oc* 
coiHit  of  tinke,  that  the  measure  of  a  day  ccMitains  the  (pace  of 
time,  ftom  one  evening  to  the  next,  which  is  twenty-four  housA. 
This  we  call  a  natural  day^  the  night  being  the  first  part  th^re- 
o^  and  not  the  morning  according  to  our  comf  usation^  as  we 
vscfcon  a  day  to  oontain  the  space  of  time  from  one  morning  to 
tlie  next*  The  reason  why  the  Jews  thus. bc^in  their  day,  is, 
because  it  is  said.  The  evenings  and  the  morning  -were  theJitH 
day^  Gen.  i.  5.  and  the  Sabbadi  day  was  reckMed  to  continiM? 
the  i^ace  of  time,  from  die  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  to  di^ 
evening  of  the  seventh,  viz*  from  sun-set  to  sunset  i  asit  ts 
said,  From  even^  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  eabbath^  Lev. 
xxiii.  32.  This  further  appears,  from  what  is  said  ooneemhig 
our  ^^vlova^  going  into  Capernaum^  and,  on  the  Sabbath  day  ^ 
entering  into  the  synagogue^  and  teaching/  whereas  it  is  said^ 
in  a  .£cdlowiag  yerse.  When  the  Sa&batlt  wae  over,  they  brought 
unto  him  all  that  were  diseased  and  possessed  with  devUs*;  and 
the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door^  and-he  healed  many 
that  were  sick  of  divers  diseases^  tec.  Mark  i.  21.  compared 
With  ver.  32-^34.  from  whence,  it  appears,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  over  at  sun^set  that.  d»y ;  for  the  Jews,  th91king.it  unlaw-- 


4i^S  Of  caftisT^s  t%AvrA,tiotf0 

fill  to  heal  on  the  Sabhfttli  day,  m  they  expressly  say  else- 
where,  would  not  bring  liiose  who  had  diseases  to  be  healed 
till  the  Sabbath  was  past^ 

2.  When. a  whole  natural  day^  consisting  of  twen^-fbur 
hours,  is  spoken  of  in  scripture,  it  is  generally  cdled  a  day  smd 
a  night,  or  an  evening  and  a  morning.  The  Jews'have  no  com- 
pound word  to  express  this  by,  as  the  Greeks  ^  hare :  dnss  it 
is  said,  Unta  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  day^y  then  9hail 
the  •anctuary  be  cieamed^  Dan*  viii.  14.  The  w<npd  which  we 
render  ehys^  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies,  as  our  marginal  reference 
c^Merves,  evening  mornings  or  so  many  spaces  of  time,  each  of 
which  consists  of  evening  and  morning;  and  elsewhere  it  is 
aaid,  that  Moses  was  upon  the  mount  y^rty  day%  and  forty 
nights^  Exod.  xxiv.  28«  that  is,  forty  of  those  spaces  of  time, 
which  we  call  days,  each  of  which  vcakt  a  -day  and  a  night; 
so  that  a  day  and  a  night,  according  to  the  Hebrew  way  of 
speaking^  imports  no  more  than  a  day  i  therefore,  when  oor 
Saviour  is  said  to  be  three  days  and  uiree  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  eartli,  it  is  an  hebraism,  which  signifies  no  more  than 
three  days,  or  three  of  those  spaces  of  time,  each  of  which  be* 
ing  compleated,  consists  of  a  day  and  a  night* 

3.  It  IS  a  very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  a|)ert  of  a 
day  to  be  put  for  a  day,  by  a  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  the 
Whole  I  therefore  a  part  of  that  space  of  time,,  which,  when 
completed,  contains  day  and  night,  or  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours^  is  called ;  therefore  that  which  is  done  on  die  third  day,. 
before  it  is  completely  ended^  is  said  to  take  up  three  daya  in 
doing )  thus  Esther  says^  Fast  ye  for  tne^  and  neither  eat  nar 
drtni  three  day  8^  night  or  day;  I  also  and  my  maidem  wittfinf 
iikewiseii  and  so  will  I  go  unto  the  ktng^  Esth*  iv«  16.  whereas  it 
is  said  after  this,  that  en  the  third  day  Esther  put  an  her  royal 
apparel^  and  stood  in  the  court  of  the  king's  house,  chap*  ▼-  1 . 
therefore  she  could  not  be  said  to  fast  three  whole  days,  but  n 
part  thereof;  for,  before  the  third  day  was  ended,  she  went  to 
the  king*  Therefore  a  part  of  three  days,  or  that  which  is  said 
tK>  be  done  after  three  days,  or  three  days  and  three  nights^ 
which  is  all  one,  that  may  be  said  to  be  done  on  the  thintday^ 
though  not  completely  ended*   Therefore  our  Saviour  may  be 
said  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
that  is,  a  part  of  those  spaces  of  time,  which,  if  oompfeted» 
would  have  contained  three  days  and  three  nights* 

VI*  Christ  raised  himself  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power* 
]Iepe  let  it  be  considered, 

1*  That  no  power  but  what  is  divine,  can  raise  the  dead,. 
{^Incc  it  is  a  bringing  back  the  dissolved  frame  of  nature  into 
the  same,  or  a  better  state  than  that  in  which  it  was  before  its 

•  *  T?its  th^Tf  call  Yvx^Jifjit^:% 


^bssAmnm,  mA  ft  tetiMittdbig  tht  Mai^  trhich  vnA  }ti  tht  baml 
of'  6od  thttt  it  HM^  be  again  united  to  its  hoiy^  iHflAzh  tiooe 
can  dO)  but  God  hiiuselfc  Accordingly  die  i^osde  mentions-  te 
as  a  brantrti  of  the  divine  glory,  and  God  is  represented,  as  be 
t»h9  q^keneth  Mthing^^  1  lim.  iv»  13.  therefore  Ae  body  of 
Cliriat  was  raised  by  divine  power :  thus  die  apostle  ^ays,  7%!^ 
ytsua  hiUh  God  ndted  up^  Acts  ii.  32.  And^  when  he  tnentkHi* 
it  elsewho^,  he  makes  use  of  a  phnM  that  is  uneommonly  em^ 
phatital ;  he  wanto  words  to  express  It,  when  he  speaks  of  tkt 
exceetkng  grtaineM  ^f  hu  p^iwer  which  he  wrought  in  Ghrkty 
wuhen  he  rtMed  hmjrom  the  dead^* 

3.  Since  the  Father,  Son,  ahd  Holy  Ghost,  are  Cod,  as  has 
^een  observed  under  a  foregoing  answer,f  it  follows,  that  diis 
infinite  power  belongs  equaHy  and  alike  to  them  all,  and  there- 
fore all  these  divhie  I^ersons  mHy  be  said  to  have  raided  Ghrist'ilr 
body  from  the  deiid«  That  the  Father  raised  hitrt,  no  one  de- 
nies that  speaks  of  the  resurrecdon ;  and  the  apostle  txpr^»Af 
«ay9,  thai  he  wke  raised  up  from  the  dead  hy  the  ghry  of  the 
father^  Rom.  vi.  4.  And  it  is  fatther  said^  that  he  raised  him*' 
aielf  from  the  dead :  d»us  be  t^s  the  Jews,  speaking  of  the  ten-' 
pie  of  his  body,  destroy  this  temple,  aifUi  In  threi  days  IzpM 
0ahe  it  up^  John  ii.  19.  And  that  the  Holy  Ghost  raised  him, 
seems  to  be  impKed  in  that  esqsression,  in  which  it  is  said,  He 
-maa  declared' to  he  the  Son  of  God  with  power ^  aceordbtg  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  J  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead^  Rom:  i.4. 
that  is,  the  Spirit,  by  this  act  of  divW  power,  declared  him 
So  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have  finished  the  work  he 
cflone  about;  and  elsewhere  he  is  said  to  b^  juieiened  by  Mr 
Spirit^  1  Pet.  iii.  1& 

B*  Christy  by  raising  himself  by  his  own  power,  dedared  tfkat 
Ike  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  not  only'  a  divine  Person,  wliich' 
his  SoBship  always  implies,  but  his  mission  and  authority  eo* 
aet  20^  Mediatory  and  also  that  he  had  accompfished  the  work- 
that  he  came  into  the  world  about. 

As  to  what  ouv  Saviour  says^  concerning  his  raising  liimseir 
by  his  own  power;  die  Socinians  apprehending  this  to  be  an 
argmnent  tending  to  overthrow  the  scheme  tttey  lay  down,  who 
deny  his  divinity,  are  forced  to  ntdke  use  of  a  very  sorry  eva- 
flttOtt,  when  they  pretend  to  g^e  the  sense  of  that  scripture  be- 
fore memioned,  Destroy  this  tempk^  andafkr  three  days  IwiS 
raise  it  up*  They  suppose,  diat  the  meanmg  is  only  mis,  that' 
the  Father  put  life  into  his  dead  body,  and  united  it  to  die 
soul,  and,  after  that,  he  lifted  himself  up  out  of  the  grave, 
jirhich  is  certainly  a  very  jejune  and  empty  sense  of  die  wtM'ds : 

€Ui  hyperbole. 
t  See  diifst.  JX,  X/ 
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Is  it  so  great  a  matter  for  a  Person^  who  was  quickoied  hy 
divine  power,  to  lift  up  himself  from  the  grave,  in  wiuch  he 
lay  ^  -In  this  sense,  any  one  may  be  said  to  raise  himself  up, 
as  well  as  Christ,  or  any  one  might  raise  the  dead  after  this, 
by  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifting  him  up  from  the  ground*- 
This  shews  how  much  men  are  sometimes  put  to  it  to  support 
a  cause  that  is  destitute  of  solid  arguments  for  its  defence. 
According  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  the  whole  world  muy 
be  said  to  raise  themselves  at  the  last  day,  when  God  has  pur 
life  into  their  dead  bodies :  but  certainly  more  than  this  is  im* 
plied  ifi  Christ's  raising  himself  up,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed 
to  his  body's  being  destroyed,  or  the  frame  of  nature's  being 
dissolved  in  death  i  therefore  he  certainly  intends  that  he  would 
exert  divine  power,  in  raising  himself  from  the  dead,  and  here* 
by  declare  himself  to  be  a  divine  Person,  or  the  Son  of  God« 

VII*  We  are  next  to  consider  the  effects  of  Christ's «re6ur« 
rection,  either  as  they  respect  himself  or  his  people. 

1.  As  to  what  concerns  himself.  This  was  a  demonstrative 
evidence  that  he  bad  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  or  paid 
the  whole  price  of  r^emption,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do^ 
for  hereby  he  was  released  out  of  the  prison  of  the  grave^  not 
only  by  the  power,  but  the  justice  of  God,  and  received  a  full 
discharge ;  and  accordingly  was,  in  this  respect,  justified,  and 
a  full  proof  given  that  the  work  of  redemption  was  brought  to 
perfeaio9« 

It  is  also  observed,  that  hereby  he  conquered  death,  and  dc- 
stroyed  him  thai  had  tlie  tower  of  it^  to  wit,  the  devil^  Ueb*  ii. 
14>.  and  so  procured  to  himself  a  right  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  livingy  Rom.  xiv.  9w  This  is, 
in  some  respects,  different  from  that  universal  dominion  which 
He  had  over  all  things,  as  God,  which  was  the  result  of  his  be* 
ing  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  was  not  purchased  or  confer* 
ripd  upon  him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  performing  the  work 
which  he  came  into  die  world  about :  I  say,  this  dominiOB, 
which  we  ara  considering,  is  what  belongs  to  him  as  Mediator; 
and  it  includes  in  it  a  peculiar  right  which  he  has,  as  Mediae 
tor,  to  confer  on  his  people  those  blessings  which  accompany 
salvation ;  and  his  right  to.  give  laws  to  his  church,  defend  them 
from  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  bestow  all  the  blessings  on 
them,  which  were  promised  to  them  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  dso  in  his  <»?dering  all  the  affairs  of  providence  to  be  sub- 
servient thereunto.  Had  he  not  designed  to  redeem  any  of  the 
race  of  mankind,  he  would  have  had  a  dominion  over  the  woild, 
as  God,  the  Judge  of  all  j  a  right  to. condemn  and  banish  his. 
enemies  from  his  presence :  but  he  could  not  be  said  to  exer* 
cise  dominion  in  such  a  way,  aa  it  is  displayed,  with  respect  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation ;  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent 
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iritk  his  ^vine  perfections*  Had  he  not  died,  and  iiose  again^ 
he  would,  indeed,  have  had  a  rig^t  to  have  done  what  he  would 
ivith  his  oreatures ;  hut  as  he  could  not,  without  this  have  re« 
deemed  any,  so  he  could  not  confer,  upon  a  peculiar  people,  that 
possession,  which  he  is  said  hereby  to  have  purchased*  . 

2.  The  effscts  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which  respect  his  peo* 
pie,  consist  more  especially  in  four  things* 

(1.)  Their  justification  is  owing  hereunto*  Alid  we  are  said 
sometimes  to  be  justified  by  his  death,  or  hf  his  bloody  Rom« 
V*  9*  so  elsewhere  we  are  said  to  be  justified,  both  by  his  death 
and  resurrection,  in  different  .respects^  Who  is  he  that  cmdem^ 
neih  f  it  is  Christ  that  diedy  yea,  rather  thatis^  rudn  cgaki^  chap* 
viii*  34*  by  which  some  understand,  that  Chrint,  by  his  deadi 
paid  the  debt,  which  we  had  contracted,  to  the  justice  of  God; 
and,  by  his  resurrection,  he  received  a  dbcharge,  or  acquit- 
tance, in  their  behalf,  for  whom  he  died,  uid  rose  again ;  so 
that  when  he  was  discharged,  his  people  migh^  be  said  to  be 
discharged  in  him,  as  th^ir  public  Head  and  Representative* 
This  is  well  expressed  in  our  large  English  Annotations,*  viz* 
that  ^  our- justification,  which  was  begun  in  his  death,  was  per«*- 
^^  fected  in  his  resurrection*  Christ  did  meritoriously  work  our 
**  justification  and  salvation,  by  his  death  and  passion ;  but  the 
**  efficacy  and  perfection  thereof,  with  respect  to  us,  dependeth 
^t  on  his  resurrection*  By  his  death,  he  paid  our  debt;  in  hia 
^^  resurrection,  he  received  our  acquittance,  Isa*  liii*  8*  Being 
^  taken  from  prison^  and  from  judgment.  When  he  was  dis- 
charged, we^  in  him,  and  together  with  him,  received  our  dis* 
charge  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  all  our  sins  |"  whidi 
is  very  agteeable  to  what  is  said  in  this  answer^  that  he  did  all 
this  aa  a  public  Persony  the  Head  of  his  church*  Nevertheless, 
there  is  another  notion  of  our  justification,  which  consists  in 
our  apprehendmg,  receiving,  or  applying  lus  righteousness  by 
£uth,  which,  as  will  be  observed  m  its  proper  place,f  cannot^ 
f]Qom  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  said  to  be  before  we  believe* 

(2.)  Another  e&ct  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  our  quieken<» 
ing  in  grace ;  as  it  is  said.  When  we  were  dead  in  eins^  he  hath 
^mtkened  us  together  with  Christy  Eph*  li*  5*  This  implies 
either  that  his  death,  being  the  procuring  cause  of  all  inherent 
grace  begun  in  regeneration,  and  carried  on  in  sanctification ; 
his  was  the  first  step  taken  in  order  to  his  applying  what  he 
had  purchased;  and  that  afterwards  we  are  raised,  as  the  con« 
sequence  thereof,  froih  die  deaidi  of  sin,  to  a  spiritual  life  of 
holiness ;  or  else  it  denotes  that  communion  which  believers 
have  wiUi  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  as  well  as  his  death,  as  he 
Is  the  Head  and  they  the  members ;  which  is  agreeable  to  that 
peculiar  mode  of  speaking,  often  used  by  the  aposde  Fsul,  ^ho, 

^  SHth0  n$l$$  w  Mem,  it.  35.       f  Set  Qtan,  LXJ,  LXXIl 
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in  icvcral  places  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  believers,  as  cruci- 
fied, dead,  a»d  buried,  risen,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
^tting  at  God's  right  band,  in  heavenly  places,  in,  or  with 

Christ.*  ^  •    .  ^ 

(3.)  This  is  also  a  means  for  our  support  against  our  cnc- 
Ulies,  whose  utmost  rage  can  extend  itself  no  farther  dian  the 
grave.  They,  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  rose  again,  shall  ob- 
^in  a  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life  with  him ;  and  there- 
fore he  advises  his  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
body,  ond^  after  that  have  no  more  power  that  they  cando^  I-ukc 
xii.  4.  which  wiU  fcuther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  effect 
pf  Christ's  resurrection,  viz.  . 

(4.)  That  they  are  hereby  assured  of  their  resurrection  trom 
the  de^  at  the  last  day.  Christ's  resurrection  is,  as  it  wer^ 
the  exemplar  and  pledge  of  their's;  as  hereby  he  conquered 
death  in  his  owi>  Person,  so  he  gives  them  grw^d  to  ccmdudc, 
Ihat  this  last  enemy,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  complete 
blessedness,  shall  be  destroyed,  1  Cor.  xv.  »6.  accordingly  it  is 
^aid,  diat  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  frst  fruits 
cfthem  that  slept,  ver.  20.  But  this  will  be  farther  considered, 
under  a  following  answer.f 


Quest.  LIIL  How  was  Christ  exalted  in  his  ascension  ? 

Answ.  Christ  was  exalted  in  his  ascension,  in  that  having,  af- 
.  ter  his  resurrection,  often  appeared  unto,  and  conversed  with 
hi»  apostles,  speaking  to  them  of  those  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  giving  them  cooimiss'ion  to  pr^ch 
the  gospel  to  all  nations ;  forty  days  after  his  resurrectioD, 
he,  in  our  nature,  and  as  our  Head,  triumphing  over  ene- 
mies, visibly  went  up  into  the  highest  heavens,,  there  to  re- 
,  reive  gifts  for  men,  to  raise  up  our  affections  thither,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  for  us,  where  himself  is,  and  shall  continoe, 
till  his  second  coming  at  the  end  of  Uie  world* 

Quest.  LIV.  How  is  Christ  exalted  in  hi*  sitting  at  the  right 

hand  of  God? 

An  s w.  Christ  is  e?^ alted  in  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
:n  that,  as  God-man,  he  is  advanced  to  the  highest  favour 
with  God  the  Father,  with  all  fulness  of  joy,  glorj^  and 
power  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  doth  gather 
;ind  defend  his  church,  and  subdue  their  enemies,  furnish 
liis  ministers  and  people  v/ith  gifts  and  graces,  and  maketl^ 
intercession  for  them, 

*  fSc"  Pney  l^%  o?i!r,  {  See  Qneit.  hXXXl'IL 
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IN  the  former  of  these  antwerB,  we  have  an  acc5T3ttt  of 
Christ's  aacension  into  heaven  $  in  the  latter,  of  his  siuing 
«t  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  contains  a  circumstance  of  glo* 
ry,  that  was  immediately  ccmsequent  hereupon*  And  accord- 
ingly we  arc  led, 

Firsts  To  consider  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  Here  we 
may  obsenre, 

1.  The  distance  of  time  between  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, and  what  he  did  during  that  intervdi*  It  is  expressly  saidt 
that  V^^  shewed  himself  alwe  after  his  passion,  by  many  inJiiUibh 
proof Sy  beiriff  seen  of  them,  viz.  the  apostles,  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  Ada 
i.  3.  Some  of  the  evangelists  are  more  particular  on  this  sub* 
ject  than  others :  but  if  we  compare  them  together,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  Tfaaie  our  Saviour,  during  this  interval,  did  not  converse 
freely  and  familiatly  with  the  world,  as  he  had  done  before 
his  death,  during  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry ;  and,  im 
deed,  we  cannot  learn,  from  any  account  given  by  the  evan* 
gelists  of  this  matter,  that  he  appeared,  so  as  to  make  himself 
known,  to  any  but  Mis  friends  and  followers.  He  might,  it  it 
tnie»  have  appeared  to  the  Jews,  and  thereby  confuted  that 
Ue,  wUch  they  so  studiously  propagated,  that  his  disciples  cams 
by  ni^^t  and  At<de  him  away,  and  consequently  that  he  was  not 
risen  from  the  dead :  but  he  thought,  as  he  might  well  do,  that 
he  had  given  them  auiicaent  ptoof,  before  his  deaths  that  he 
was  die  Mcsaiak  $  aad«  unce  he  designed  that  his  resunrectioil 
should  be  undettjiably  atsssted,  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
be  the  w^essea  d^reof,  it  was  needkas  for  him  to  give  any 
fonher  proof  of  it*  And,  besides.  Us  enemies  being  wilfully 
^nd,  obstinate,  and  prgndieed  against  him^  he  denied  them 
any  farther  means  of  convicdon,  as  m  pumshoient  of  their  un- 
belief;  therefore  he  would  not  q>pcar  to  them  after  his  resur- 
rection* And,  indeed,  had  he  done  it,  it  in  probablei  consider- 
ing the  malicioas  obstinacy  and  rage  which  appealed  in  their 
temper,  that  they  would  have  persecuted  him  agaitt,  which  it 
was  not  convenient  that  he  diould  submit  to^  his  state  of  humir 
liadon  being  at  an  end^ 

2*  He  did  not  continue  all  the  forty  days  with  his  apostles  | 
nor  have  we  ground  to  conclude  that  he  abode  with  d>em  in 
their  houses,  as  he  did  before  his  death,  por  did  he  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  excepting  in  two  or  three  pardcular  instances, 
mentioned  by  die  evangelist,  Luke  xxiv.  41^-43*  John  xxi*  13* 
the  design  of  which  was  to  prove,  that,  after  his  restirrecdon, 
'he  had  as  true  an  human  bod^,  with  all  the  essential  proper*^ 
ties  thereof,  as  he  had  before  his  death;  and  therefore  waa  not,  as 
they  supposed  him  to  be,iiirhen  first  they  saw  hsmy  a  spectrMm« 
You  II.  a  N 
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fn  Mvei^  places  of  his  epiides,  speaks  of  believa^^  sis  cnick- 
jltdy  de^id,  apd  t^uriedt  risen,  aii4  ascended  Into  heaven,  am} 
^tting  at  God's  right  hand,  in  heavenly  places,  in,  or  with 
Christ.* 

(3.)  This  is  also  a  means  for  our  support  against  our  ene- 
mies, whose  utmost  rage  can  extend  itself  no  fardier  dian  the 
grave.  They,  for  whon^  Christ  died,  and  rose  again,  shall  ob* 
tain  a  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life  with  him ;  and  there- 
fore  he  advises  his  people  not  to  be  afrcuJofth^m  that  till  the 
^i^dtfy  qnd^  ^fter  that  have  no  more  power  that  they  can  do^  I^uke 
Jiiu  4.  which  will  farther  appear,  »f  we  consider  another  effect 
pf  Christ's  resurrection^  viz* 

(4«)  That  they  ave  hereby  assured  of  their  rpsurrecticm  from 
the  defd  at  the  last  day*  Christ's  resurrection  is,  as  it  were, 
the  ex^mplv  and  pledge  of  their's;  as  hereby  be  conquered 
dtath  in  hi^  own  Person,  so  he  gives  them  ground  to  concludci 
ihat  this  la9t  enemuy  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  complete 
blessedness,  ehall  oe  destroyed^  1  Cor.  xv.  96.  accordingly  it  is 
$aid,  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead^  and  become  the  first  fruHs 
ijfthem  that  sleftf  ven  30.  But  this  will  be  farther  considered, 
imder  a  followmg  answer.f 


Quest.  LIIL  How  was  Christ  exalted  in  his  ascension  f 

Airsw.  Christ  was  exalted  in  his  ascension,  in  that  having,  af* 
•  ter  his  resurrection,  often  appeased  unto,  and  ccxaversed  with 
his  apostles,  q>eaking  to  them  of  those  &in^  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  giving  them  coatmussion  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  nations ;  forty  days  after  his  resurrectioa, 
be,  in  our  nature,  and  as  our  Head,  triumphing  over  cae* 
mies,  visihty  went  up  into  the  highest  heavens,  theie  to  ic- 
,  ceive  gifts  for  men,  to  ndse  up  our  affections  thither,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  £Dr  us,  where  hinuelf  is,  and  abail  cootiiiiie, 
till  his  seeond  coming  at  the  end  of  the  woiid. 

'  Qu£ST.  LIV.  How  is  Christ  osealtediM  his  sitting  atthf  right 
hand  of  God? 

Answ.  Christ  is  e^jalted  In  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
:q  that,  as  God-man,  he  is  advanced  to  the  highest  favour 
ivith  God  the  Father,  with  all  fuluess  of  joy,  glory,  and 
power  over  all  things  iu  heaven  and  earth,  and  doth  gather 
und  defend  his  church,  and  subdue  their  enemies,  fumisb 
his  ministers  and  people  with  gifts  and  graces,  and  maketh 
intercession  for  tbenit 

•  lic^  Pnpe  l^%  nntr.  ^  See  qneH.  J^XXVIlr 
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IN  die  fonfier  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  accbicftt  of 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven ;  in  the  latter,  of  his  sitthig 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  contains  a  circumstance  of  glo- 
ly,  that  was  immediately  consequent  hereupon.  And  accord* 
ingly  we  are  led, 

Firsts  To  consider  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  Here  we 
inay  observe, 

h  The  distance  of  time  between  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, and  what  he  did  during  that  interval  It  is  expressly  aiaidt 
that  V^^  shewed  himself  alive  dfier  his  passion^  by  ntantf  infaUibh 
proof Sy  beinff  seen  of  theniy  viz.  the  apostles,  forty  days^  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  Acta 
!•  3.  Some  of  the  evangelists  are  more  particular  on  this  sub» 
Ject  than  others :  but  if  we  compare  them  together,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  TfaaC  our  Saviour,  during  this  interval,  did  not  conversia 
freely  and  familia)rly  with  the  worid,  as  he  had  done  before 
his  death,  durmg  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry ;  and,  in« 
deed,  we  cannot  learn,  from  any  account  given  by  the  evan* 
gelists  of  this  matter,  that  he  appeared,  so  as  to  make  himself 
known,  to  any  but  l»s  friends  and  followers.  He  might,  it  it 
true,  have  appeared  to  the  Jews,  and  thereby  confuted  that 
lie,  which  they  so  studiously  propagated,  that  his  disciples  cams 
by  nig^  and  jstole  him  away,  and  consequendy  that  he  was  not 
risen  from  the  dead :  but  he  thought,  as  he  might  well  do,  that 
)ie  had  given  them  auiicaent  proof,  before  his  death,  that  he 
was  die  Mcsstah ;  aad^  nnce  he  designed  that  his  restnrrectioil 
should  be  imdeiuably  attested,  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
be  the  w^esses  diereof,  it  was  needless  for  him  to  give  any 
fiEurtber  proof  of  it*  And,  besides,  hit  enemies  being  wilfully 
^nd,  obstinate,  and  prgodiced  against  him^  he  denied  them 
any  farther  means  of  convictiefi,  at  m  punishment  of  dieir  unr 
belief;  therefore  he  would  not  q>pear  to  them  after  his  resur- 
reetion*  And,  indeed,  had  he  done  it,  it  it  probable)  consider- 
ing the  malicioiis  obstinacy  and  rage  which  appealied  in  their 
temper,  that  they  would  have  persecuted  him  again,  which  it 
was  not  convenient  that  he  diould  submit  to^  hit  state  of  humir 
liation  being  at  an  end^ 

2.  He  did  not  condnue  all  the  forty  days  with  his  apostles  i 
nor  have  We  ground  to  conclude  that  he  abode  with  d>em  in 
their  houses,  as  he  did  before  his  death,  por  did  he  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  excepting  in  two  or  three  pardcular  instances, 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  Luke  zxiv.  41^-43.  John  xxi.  13* 
die  design  of  which  was  to  prove,  that,  after  his  resurrecdon, 

'he  had  as  true  an  human  body,  with  all  the  etsendal  proper^ 
ties  thereof,  as  he  had  before  hu  deadi ;  and  therefore  wat  not,  at 
they  supposed  him  to  be,  when  first  diey  taw  him,  a  apecirum, 
You  II.  a  N 
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All  the  account  we  have  of  his  appearing  to  his  fnends  anj 
followers,  is,  that  it  was  only  occasionally,  at  such  times  as  they 
did  not  expect  to  see  him.  At  one  time,  he  appeared  to  the 
two  disciples  going  to  Emmaius,  and  made  himself  known  to 
them,  when  they  came  to  their  journey's  end^  and  then  with- 
drew himself  in  an  instant ;  afterwards,  we  read  of  his  appear- 
ing to  the  apostles,  when  they  were  engaged  in  social  worship^ 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection ;  and  sdso,  that  he  appeared  to 
them  again  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  week,  John  xx*.19« 
compared  with  ver.  26.  and  another  time  at  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, chap.  xxi.  1.  and  it  is  expressly  said,  after  this:,  that  this 
tvas  noxv  the  third  time  that  yestia  shewed  himself  to  h\s  disci" 
ples^  after  that  he  was  risen  from  the  deady  ver.  14.  And,  be- 
sides this,  we  read  elsewhere  of  his  being  seen  of  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once^  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  which  was  probably  in 
Galilee,  where  his  followers  generally  lived,  which  was  the 
eountry  in  which  he  mosdy  exercised  his  public  ministry  before 
his  death.  I'his  seems  to  have  been  appointed  as  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  if  we  may  so  express  it;  as  he  says.  After 
Jam  risen,  Irvt/lg-o  before  you  into  Galilee,  Mark  idv.  28.  and 
the  angel  gives  the  same  intimation.  Go  youf  way,  tell  his  dis' 
Ciples  that  he gqeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there  shall  ye  see 
Mm,  as  he  saul  unto  you,  chap.  xvi.  t*  Now  this  intimationi  be* 
ing,  as  is  more  than  probable,  tran^niitted  to  his  followers,  five 
hundred  of  them  waited  for  him  there,  and  accordingly  he  ap^ 

Cared  to  them.  All  these  appearances  were  only  occasional ; 
principally  designing  thereby  to  convince  them  of  the  truth 
of  nis  resurrection,  and  to  give  bis  apostles,  in  particular,  in-* 
struction  concerning  some  diings,  which  they  were  unapprised 
of  before.  Thus  concerning  the  time  which  Christ  continued 
here  on  earth,  in  which  he  sometimes  appeared  to  his  disciples* 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  what  he  imparted  to  them,  da- 
ring his  stay  with,  or  at  those  particular  times  when  he  appear^ 
ed  to  them*  Here  we  cannot  certainly  determine  any  thing  £u^- 
ther  than  the  account  we  have  thereof  in  scripture,'  in  which, 
as  was  before  observed,  it  is  said,  that  he  spake  of  the  things 
pertaining-  to  the  kingdom  of  God*  By  the  kingdom  of  God,  I 
humbly  conceive,  is  meant  either  that  glorious  state  and  phbce 
to  which  he' was  to'  ascend,  where  they  should,  at  last,  be  with 
him,  whidi  was  a  very  useful  and  entertaining  subject,  and 
the^  could  not  but  be  happy  in  hearing  those  things  from  him ; 
or  else,  we  are  hereby  to  understand  die  gospel-state,  which,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  often  called  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  aetordingly,  as  he  designed  they  should 
be  his  ministers,  whom  he  wotild  employ  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  thereby  promoting  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom;  it 
neceaeaiy  thut  th^  should  receive  instructions  ceDcemin|^ 


iaoiatler,  without  which  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  promoting 
his  interest  in  the  world ;  or,  at  leasts  they  must  have  a  parti« 
Gular  direction  from  the  Holy  Spirit  relating  thereunto,  or  else^ 
they  would  have  had  no  warrant  to  give  instructions  to  the 
church  concerning  thi3  new  dispensation*  We  have  no  ground 
to  doubt  but  that  they  had  the  Spirit's  direction  in  every  thing 
that  they  laid  down  for  the  churchy  as.  a  rule  of  faith,  or  prac* 
tice,  afterwards :  this  they  seem  not  to  have  had,  while  our  Sa« 
viour  was  with  them ;  however,  it  is  more  than  probable  it  was 
a  part  of  what  he  discoursed  with  them  about,  as  he  ordered 
them  to  teach  those,  to  whorn^  they  were  sent,  to  observe  M 
things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them^  Matt*  xxviii.  20. 

(1.)  We  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  gave 
them  direction  concerning  the  observation  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath*  He  had  told  them,  before  hfs 
death,  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath^  Mark  ii«  2S*  and  now 
we  may  suppose  that  he  more  eminently  discovered  himself  to 
be  so,  by  changing  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  o^ 
the  week*  That  they  had  this  intimation  from  him^  concerning 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  seems  probable,  because  it  was  observed 
by  them,  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and  ascen* 
sion;  and,  we  read,  more  than  once,  of  his  giving  countenance 
to  their  observance  of  it,  by  his  presence  with  them ;  whereas, 
at  this  time,  the  Hcdy  Ghost  was  not  poured  forth  upon  them  i 
therefore  their  practice  herein  seems  to  be  founded  on  some^ 
intimation  given  them  by  our  Saviour,  during  his  continuance 
with  them  forty  days ;  though  perhaps  this  might  be  confirmed 
to  them  afterwards,  by  extraordinary  revelation  from  the  Holy 
Ghost* 

(2.)  It  was  in  this  interval  that  our  Saviour  gave  them  e 
commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations^  and  instituted 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  Matt*  xzviii*  19*  which  diSers  v^ry 
much  from  the  commission  he  had  before  given  to  his  twelve 
disciples,  when  he  ordered  them  not  to  go  in  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles^  nor  to  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans^  but  rather 
to  go  tQ  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  ofhraely  chap*  x«  5, 6i(  where^ 
as  now  none  are  excluded,  but  their  commission  must  he  exer^ 
cised  throughout  the  whole  worid,  wherever  they  came ;  and, 
together  with  this,  he  promised  to  be  wtth  them^  so  as  to  assist 
and  succeed  them  in  their  minbtry,  to  the  end  of  the  world* 
Moreover,  he  enjoined  them  to  tarry  in  the  city  ofyerusalem^ 
until  they  were  mdued  with  power  from  on  high^  waiting  there 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father^  or  for  their  being  b^tized  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  privilege  they,  should  soon  after  receive, 
Lu£e  xxiv.  49«  compared  with  Acts  i*  4,  5*  This  was  a  very 
necessary  advice  which  our  Saviour  gave  them ;  for,  though 
they  had  a  commission  to  preach  the  gospel,  they  wanted  those 


^  Mvei^  places  of  his  e^u^tka,  epeakii  of  b^even^  as  cnicir 
fitdf  dead,  apd  t^uricd,  risen,  and  a^^ceoded  into  heaven,  and 
^ttiQg  at  God's  right  l^iod,  in  l^eavenly  places,  in,  or  witli 
Christ*''^ 

(3.)  This  is  also  a  means  for  our  support  against  our  ene- 
mies, whose  utmost  rage  can  extend  itself  no  farther  than  the 
grave.  They,  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  rose  again^  shall  ob- 
tain a  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life  with  him ;  and  there- 
fore he  advises  his  people  not  to  be  afroAdoJih^m  that  till  the 
^(k/y,  qndy  after  that  have  no  more  power  that  they  can  do^  I^ukc 
xii.  4.  which  wiU  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  effect 
pf  Christ's  resurrection,  viz. 

(4«)  That  they  are  hereby  assured  of  their  resuireetion  from 
the  de$d  at  the  last  day*  Christ's  resmT^ction  is,  as  it  were^ 
the  exempli  and  pledge  of  their's ;  as  hereby  he  conquered 
d^ath  in  his  own  Person,  so  he  giv«s  them  ground  to  conclude^ 
libiat  diis  laet  enemu^  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  complete 
Idesae^ess,  ehall  be  destroyed,  1  Cor.  xv.  96*  accordingly  it  is 
^d,  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead^  and  become  the  first  f nuts 
if  them  that  slept f  ver.  SO*  But  this  will  be  farther  considered, 
^der  a  foUow^g  answer.f 


Quest.  LIII.  ffotv  was  Christ  exalted  in  his  aseensitm  ? 

Airsw.  Christ  was  exalted  in  his  ascension,  in  that  havmg,  af« 
•  ter  his  resurrection,  ofben  a]q>eaDed  unto,  and  conversed  widi 
his  apostles,  speaking  to  them  of  those  Aings  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  giving  them  commission  to  preach 
the  go^el  to  aH  nations ;  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
be,  in  our  nature,  and  as  our  Head,  triumpbing  over  cae* 
.mies,  visibly  went  up  into  the  highest  heavens,  thefe  to  re- 
r  ceive  gifts  for  men,  to  ndse  up  our  affections  thither,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  for  us,  where  himself  is,  and  ahaU  contiaae, 
till  his  seoond  coming  at  the  end  of  the  woiid. 

.Qu£ST«  LIV.  Hqw  is  Christ  ^fjtedbs  his  sitting atthe right 
hand  of  God? 

Axsw.  Christ  is  e^falted  in  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
:a  that,  as  God-man,  he  is  advanced  to  the  highest  favour 
ivith  God  the  Father,  with  all  fulness  of  joy,  glory,  and 
power  over  aH  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  doth  gather 
and  defend  his  chmch,  and  subdue  their  enemies,  furnish 
his  ministers  and  people  with  gifts  and  graces,  and  maketh 
intercession  for  them. 


IN  the  former  of  these  soiswers,  we  have  an  accbitat  of 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven ;  in  the  latter,  of  his  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  contains  a  circumstance  of  gl<>- 
ryy  that  was  immediately  consequent  hereupon*  And  accord* 
ingly  we  are  led, 

Firsts  To  consider  Christ's  ascension  into  heavetu  Here  we 
may  observe, 

!•  The  distance  of  time  between  his  resurrection  and  aseen* 
sion«  and  what  he  did  during  that  interval  It  is  expressly  siaid^ 
that  'he  shetued  himself  aiive  dfier  hia  passion^  by  many  injaiiibh 
proofsy  betrijt  seen  of  themy  viz.  the  apostles,  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Godj  Acts 
i*  3.  Some  of  the  evangelists  are  more  particular  on  this  sub» 
ject  than  bdiers :  but  if  we  compare  them  together,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  That  our  Saviour^  during  this  interva),  did  not  converse 
freely  and  familiatly  with  the  world,  as  he  had  done  before 
his  death,  during  the  exercise  of  his  puUic  ministry  ;  and,  in« 
deed,  we  cannot  learn,  from  any  account  given  by  the  evan* 
Relists  of  this  matter,  that  he  appeared,  so  as  to  make  himself 
known,  to  any  but  1ms  friends  and  followers.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  have  appeared  to  the  Jews,  and  thereby  confuted  that 
lie,  wUch  they  so  studiously  propagated,  that  his  disciples  cams 
by  ni(^  and  stole  him  away,  and  consequently  that  he  was  not 
risen  from  the  dead :  but  he  thought,  as  he  might  well  do,  that 
he  had  g^ven  them  aufficient  pnx>f,  before  his  death,  that  he 
iTas  the  Messtah;  and,  unce  he  designed  that  his  restnrectioil 
should  be  undeiuably  atliested,  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
be  the  witnesses  diere^,  it  was  needless  for  him  to  give  any 
favlher  proof  of  it«  And,  besides,  his  enemies  being  wilfully 
^nd,  obstinate,  and  prgudiced  against  him^  he  denied  them 
any  farther  raeams  of  conviction,  as  a  punishment  of  their  un- 
bdief ;  therefore  he  wpnid  not  appear  to  them  after  his  resur- 
rection* And,  indeed,  had  he  done  it,  it  is  probable  >  consider-* 
ing  the  malicioos  obstinacy  and  rage  which  appeared  in  their 
temper,  that  they  would  have  persecuted  him  again,  which  it 
was  not  convenient  that  he  diould  submit  to^  his  state  of  humi- 
liation being  at  an  end^ 

%*  He  did  not  continue  dl  die  forty  days  with  his  apostles  i 
nor  have  We  groimd  to  conclude  that  he  abode  with  d>em  in 
their  houses,  as  he  did  before  his  deadi,  por  did  he  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  excepting  in  two  or  three  particular  instances, 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  Luke  xxiv*  41^-43.  John  xxi*  13* 
the  design  of  which  was  to  prove,  that,  after  his  resurrection, 
'he  had  as  true  an  human  body,  with  all  the  essential  proper^ 
ties  thereof,  as  he  had  before  his  death ;  and  therefore  waa  not,  aa 
they  supposed  him  to  be,w:hen  first  they  aaw  him,  a  spectr^vn* 
You  IL  a  N 
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%il^^  From  what  10  smd  to^eming  Christ^s  converung  with 
Ut  disciples  about  the  things  perUining  to  the  kiogdom  oC 
Codt  we  may  observe,  that  the  work  he  was  engaged  ia^  ju«t 
before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  in 
%  very  desirable  thing  for  a  person^  whe«  called  out  oi  the  woii4 
^  be  found  so  doing.  Our  Skiviour's  whole  conversation,  while 
on  earth,  had  some  way  or  other,  a  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  had  a  tendency  to  bring  his  people  there  1  and  this 
was  the  last  subject  that  he  conversed  with  them  about. 

3d^,  What  is  said  concerning  his  blessing  them  when  he 
was  parted  from  them,  was  agreeable  to  what  is  mentioiied  con- 
ceminff  Elijah,  whose  transhtioa  iiitl>  heaven  was  a  type  of 
Christ^  ascension  thither,  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  diat  he 
hade  Elisha  oak  what  he  ahouti  d9  or  desire  of  God  for  himy 
hefort  he  xva$  taken  from  Aim,  2  Kings  ii.  9»  As  the  great  de- 
sign of  our  Saviour  s  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  be  a  pub- 
Uck  blessing  to  his  peo(4c ;  so  th^  last  thing  he  did  for  theai, 
%as  blessing  them,  and  (hat  either  by  oon&rring  blessedness 
upon  them,  as  a  divine  Persoi^  or  dae  by  praying  for  a  Ueas^ 
ing  for  them  as  num.,  whereby  he  gaVe  them  a  tpeciincii  of  the 
work  which  he  is  engaged  in,  in  hnvea,  who  ever  lives  to  tnake 
intercession  for  them  |  and  it  b  £yther  observed^  that  be  B/inp 
^Ms  hands^  anJ  blessed  thenu  Sometimes  when  penons  Ucased 
•there,  they  did  it  by  laying  their  hands  upon  them »  tfaia  Ja- 
cob did,  when  he  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph^  Gen#  Hlviii.  I4» 
is  a  sign  of  his  faith,  which  was  herein  ea:presacd»  that  bless- 
ings should  desceod  froas  God  upon  them.  And^  when  many 
Esons  were  blessed  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  bying  theit 
ids  on  them,  they  sometimes  lifted  them  i^>i  accordinriy 
Aaron  is  said  to  H/tt^  hia  hands  towardt  the  peopUj^and  meet 
tktm^  Lev»  ix«  dS.  So  Chrkt  lifted  up  his  hands  wbe^  he  blessed 
Us  disciples,  as  an  external  sign  0I  his  lifting  iip  his  heart  iA 
God,  while  he  prayed  for  the  blessings  which  they  stood  in 
need  o£  Thus  coilceming  Christ's  ascension  inM  heaven- 
There  is  one  thing  more  asentioDed  in  this  answer,  winch  I 
cawtot  wholly  pass  over,  namely,  that  he  did  this  as  onr  Head* 
The  heedBbip  of  Christ  is  a  circumstance  often  mentioned  hf 
the  q>ostlfi  Paul,  who  supposes  him  to  stand  in  this  reladcm  ta 
his  people,  in  ^v^ry  thing  dmt  he  did  for  them  as  Mediator,  in 
which  he  is  consideted  as  a  puUic  person,  the  Representative 
of  aU  his  elect,  who  acted  m  dieit  name,  as  Well  as  for  their 
lAterest;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

IIL  That  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  ascend  into 
heaven  after  he  had  finished  his  work  on  earth ;  for  this  was 
an  accomplishment  of  what  waa  foretold  concerning  him»  TUt 
the  PsalvHst  mentions,  in  a  very  beautiful  and  magnificent  way, 
Lift  up  your  heada^  0  ye  gates j  mmd.be  yeRJimpye  emerkm^mg 
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dooH^  dtid  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in,  Psal.  xxiv.  9.  and 
elsewhere  it  is  said,  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high^  Psal.  Ixviii; 
1 B.  which  the  Jipo^e  Paul  particularly  applies  to  his  ascetisiofi 
into  heaven,  as  a  prediction  thereof,  £ph«  iv.  8.  and  this  wad 
also  signified  by  that  emitierit  type  of  it,-  wMch  was  equivalent 
to  a  prediction,  in  the  high  priest's  entering  into  the  holiest  of 
all,  which  the  apostle  also  Speaks  of,  as  shadowing  forth  the 
same  thing,'  Heb.  ix.  7,  8,  9,  11,  24. 

Moreover,  this  was  foretold  by  otir  Saviour  hinfself,  whilst 
he  was  here  on  earth,  before  atid  after  his  death,  when  he  ttWi 
his  disciples,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  fdr  you^  John  xiv.  2:,  and; 
I  ascend  to  my  Father^  &c.  chap.  xx.  171  so  that  there  was  really 
an  appeal  to  his  ascension  into  heaven;  as  well  as  to  his  resur- 
rection, for  the  proof  of  his  mission,  and  his  relation  to  God,* 
as  his  Father,  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  ascend 
thither.  It  was  ako  necessary,  as  this  was  a  gloiy  promised 
him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings ;  and  accordingly  it 
became  him^for  whom  are  all  things y  and  by  whom  are  all  things^ 
to  make  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  perfect^  through  y  or  after 
his  sufferings^  Heb;  ii^  10. 

It  was  also  ntt^cessary  that  he  should  asceifd  visibly  into  hea- 
ven, or  that  his  apostles,  who  were  to  be  witnesses  thereof,  a» 
well  as  df  his  resurrection,  should  see  him  go  thither :  for  thi^ 
tras  necessary  to  be  believed,  as  well  as  the  other,  and  what- 
ever they  were  t6  give  their  testimony  to,  must  be  the  result 
bf  the  fullest  conviction ;  and  therefore,  that  they  might  con- 
vince the  world  that  he  was  ascended  into  heaven,  they  must 
be  qualified  to  tell  them,  that  they  saw  him  ascend  there. 

Object,  If  it  be  objected,  that,  since-they  miight  giv6  their 
testimony  that  he  rode  again  from  the  dead,  though  they  did 
not  see  him  rise,  they  might  attest  the  truth  of  his  ascension, 
&ough  thev  had  ifot  seen  him  ascend  into  heaven. 

ArisWm  'to  this  I  answer.  It  is  true,  their  witness  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  Was  sufficient,  though  they  did  not  see  him 
rise,  inasmuch. as  they  saw  him  af^r  he  was  risen j  and  had  un- 
deniable proofs  that  he  was  the  same  Persdh  that  suffered ;  yet 
diere  is  a  circumstance  attending  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  see  him  ascend 
there,  though  it  was  not  necessrary  diat  they  should  see  him  rise 
fh)m  the  dead,  in  order  to  their  giviilg  conviction  to  the  w^orld 
as  to  this  matter;  for  he  did  not  design  that  they  should  see 
hitn,  after  hid  ascension,  till  his  second  doming^to  f'ecdve  them 
into  heaven^  and  then  their  testimony  Will  be  at  an  end  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  see  him  ascend.  The* 
apostle  Paul,  it  is  true,  at  his  conversion,  saw  him  clothed  with 
^  his  heavenly  glory  in  his  exalted  state ;  but  this  was  a  dihgulaf 
and  extraordinary  instance,  which  he  gave  his  other  disoipi^a 

VoIm  II.  3  O 
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n6  ground  to  eiq>ect ;  thereibre^  that  they,  might  want  no  quadi* 
fication  that  was  necessary,  in  oi[der  to  th^  fulfilling  their  testi- 
mony, he  ascended  into  heaven  visibly,,  in.  the  presence  of  all 
bis  apostles. 

IV.  There  are  several  great  and  valuable  ends  of  Christ's 
ascension,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  some  of  which  were  glo- 
rious to  himself,  and  all  of  them  advantageous  to  his  people. 
Accordingly  it  is  observed, 

1.  That  he  triumphed  over  bis  enen^iesti  as.  the  aposde  says, 
When  he  ascended  up  on  high^  he  led  captivity  captive^  £ph.  iv* 
8.  which  is  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  triumphs  or  princes,  after 
having  obtained  some  remarkable  and  complete  victories.  Now 
the  empire  of  Satan  was  demolished,  his  prisoners  ransomed> 
and  accordingly  delivered  from  his  power;  amd  the  gospd, 
which  was  to  be  preached  throughout  the  world,  was  a  pi^ 
proclamation  of  liberty  to  captives^  and  the  opening'  of  thepn- 
eon  doors  to  them  that  were  bounds  Isa*  bd«  !•  oMnpared  widt 
Luke  iv.  16« 

2.  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  that  he  might  receive  gifts 
for  men.  The  scripture  seems  to  distinguish  between  Christ's 
purchasing  and  his  receiving  gifts  for  men  ;  the  former  was 
done  by  his  death ;  the  latter  was  consequent  on  his  asceasion 
into  heaven.  There  are  two  expressions  used  relating  to  this 
matter,  namely,  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Thou  hast  received  gift>9 
for  meny  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  and  the  apostle's  reference  thereustOt 

when  he  says.  He  gave  gifts  unto  men^  Eph.  iv*  8«  that  is,  hp 
received  gifts  for  men,  with  a  design  to  give  them  to  theQ^ 
which  he  did,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  when  there  was 
a  very  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  gospel-church  erected, 
and  furnished  with  a  variety  of  quinisters,  such  as  Jp09ll^% 
prophetSy  pastors^  and  teachers^for  the  perfecting  of  the  s(Wi^$ 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry^  for  the  edifying  of  the,  body  y 
Christy  ver.  11,  12.  which  is  a  farther  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  princes  in  dieir  triumphs,  on  which  occasion  they  cxl^^ 
their  royal  bounty  to  their  subjects^ 

3.  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  to  prepare  a  phfc  for  bi^ 
people,  as  he  told  them,  he  would  do,  alter  his  death,  John  xW* 
2.  and  accorcjlngly  he  is  said  to  hav^  entered  there  as  the  f<f^^ 
runner,  Heb.  vi.  20.  and  so,  he  took  possession  of  those  h^' 
venly  mansions  in  their  nais^)  to  which  he  designs^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
bring  them. 

4»  It  is  farther  observed,  that  he  ascended  into  heavcn>  ^ 
raise  up  their  affections  thither,  and  to  induce  them  tdsetthiir 
affections  on  things  above,  Colos.  Uu  %.  That  place Js  ahrsy* 
most  dear  to  us,  which  is  our  hornet,  our  rest,  wh^  our  be^ 
friends  reside ;  our  thoughts  are  most  conversant  about  it»  >*» 
we  arc  inclined  to  desire  to  be  with  them  these;  tbercwi* 
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Christ's  beittg  m  heaven,  together  with  all  his  saints,  is  n 
motive  to  ail  liefievero  to  have  their  conversation  in  be^ven^ 
which  is  the  characto:  given  of  them  by  the  apostle,  Phil, 
iii.  2a 

5.  i'he  laitt  thing  observed  m  this  answer  is,  that  Christ  de- 
«igned  to  continue  in  heaven  till  his  second  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  ivorld;  as  it'is  said,  Whom  the  hicioens  must  receive^  till 
the  time  ^the  reatit^thn  of  ail  thing^e^  Acu  iii.  SI.  and  thetl 
he  will  come  again  tn  this  lower  world,  not  to  reside  or  fix  his 
^ode  hei^,  but  to  receive  his  peopk  into  heaven,  where  they 
49iiafi  be  with  him  to  all  eternity,  as  it  is  said.  So  shall  we  ever 
be  tvith  the  LoYd^  1  Thes.  iv.  If*  Thus  concerning  Christ^s 
exaltation  in  bis  ascension  into  heaven ;  we  now  proceed  tio 
consider  jiim, 

Secondly y  As  exahed  in  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God^ 
whidl  is  a  g^ry  that  was  conferred  inpon  him  after  his  ascen- 
sion hito  heaven.  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  "condesteendsto  mak€  use  of;  and  it  cannot  be 
understood  in  any  other  sense,  since  God  being  a  S^it,  is 
without  body,  or  bodily  parts ;  and,  being  immense,  the  hea* 
^reh  tfftd  ntttoeii  of  we^toetus  ccuvtot  coMfatn  htm^  i  iLings  Vms  Vf» 
therefore  it  does  not  denote  the  situation  of  Christ^s  human 
nature  in  some  particular  part  of  heaven^  but  his  being  advan^ 
ced  to  the  highest  honour  there.  As  the  rig'ht  hand^  amongst 
xnen,  is  used  to  signify  some  peculiar  marks  of  honour  con- 
ferred on  them  who  are  seated  there ;  thus  when  Bathsheba 
went  in  unto  king  Solomon,  he  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her, 
and  she  sat  at  his  right  handy  chap.  ii.  19*  So  when  Christ  is 
said  to  sit  oh  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
JieavenSy  Heb.  viii.  1.  it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  honour 
conferred  on  him,  as  Mediator;  and  particularly  his  sitting 
there  denotes,  . 

1.  That  glorious  rest  which  he  enjoys,  after  having  sustain*- 
ed  many  labours  and  afBictions  in  tbds  world;  a  sweet  reposci 
and  pexiiect  deiiv.erance  from  all  those  things  which  formerly 
tended  to  make  him  uneasy,  while  in  his  way  to  \U 

2.  It  also  implies  that  honour  and  supreme  authority  which 
he  is  invested  with.  Others  ^re  represented  as  servants  standr 
ing  in  the  presence  of  God;  accordingly  it  is  said,  Thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him^  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  Before  him^  Dan.  Vii.  10.  but  Christ  is  distin- 
guished from  them  all  by  this  mark  of  regal  dignity,  in  that  he 
sits  and  rules  upon  his  throne^  Zech.  vi.  13.  Thus  the  apos- 
tle says,  concerning  him,  that,  having  purged  our  si?iSy  he  sat 
down  on  the  right  iiand  of  the  Majesty  on  high^  intimating, 
that  he  was  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels^  as  he  hathp 
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hy  inheritance^  obtained  a  mare  excellent  noma  than  they ^  Hcbi. 
i»  3j  4.  which  he  farther  proves^  when  he  says.  To  -which  of 
the  angels^  said  Ae,  ai  any  time^  sit  on  my  right  hand  till  Itnake 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool^  ver.  13* 

3*  It  also  signifies  the  perpeituiiy^  or  eternal  duration  of  his 
Mediatotial  glory  and  authority,  as  to  sit^  in  scripture,  oltcA 
signi^s,  to  abide :  but  this  has  been  before  considered,  when 
we  spai^e  concerning  the  eternity  of  Christ^s  kingdom  *« 
There  are  other  things,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which  ane 
the  fruits  and  effects  of  Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God^  to  wit,  the  exercise  of  his  power  over  all  things  \n  hca* 
yen  and  earth ;  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  gathering  and 
defending  his  church,  subduing  their  enemies,  and  fumifthing 
his  ministers  with  gifts  and  graces :  but  these  will  be  more 
2^ticularly  insisted  on,  under  a  following  answer,  in  which  we 
shall  be  led  to  speaif:  conpeming  the  special  privileges  of  die 
visible  church  f*  Therefore  what  we  are  next  to  consider  is, 
that  Christ,  as  si^ng  ^t  the  right  hand  of  God)  makes  iplcr- 
cession  for  hi^  people* 


€lu£ST.  I-V.  How  doth  Christ  make  intercession  ? 

Answ.  Chrif^t  maketh  intercession,  by  his  appearing  in  our 
nature,  continually  before  the  Fadier  in  heaven,  in  me  merit 
of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  on  earth,  declaring  his  will  to 
have  it  applied  to  all  believers,  answering  all  accusations 
against  them,  procurinc^  for  them  quiet  of  conscience,  not- 
withstanding daily  failings,  access  with  boldness  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  acceptance  of  their  persons  and  services. 

THE  intercession  of  Christ,  as  has  beep  observed,  under 
a  foregoing  answer,  is  a  branch  of  Kis  priestly  office,  and 
!s  founded  onliis  satisfaction.  'The  reason  why  it  is  menticfn* 
tioned  in  this  place,  after  we  have  had  an  account  of  his  deadi| 
resurrection,  and  ascension '  into  heaven,  is,  as  I  conceive,  be- 
cause the  apostle  lays  down  these  heads  in  the  same  order, 
when  he  speaks' of  them.  It  is  Christ  that  diedy  yea^  rather  that 
is  risen  again^  who  is  even  at  the  ri^ht  hand  ofGody  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  uSy  Rom.  viii.  34.  In  speaking  con- 
cerning Christ's  intet^essionV 

I.  We  shall  consider  the  necessity  thereof;  and  that, 
!•  Because  this  was  foretold  and  typified.     It  was  predict- 
ed, concerning  him,  that  he  should  maie  intercession  for  trans^ 
gressorSy  Isa.  liii;  12i  and  elsewhere  God  the  Father  is  re* 

*  See  Page  39S.  i  See  Qu^sr.  b^  Ixiit. 


-prieaented,  as  saying  to  him,  JsA  ofme^  and  I  shall  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance^  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession^  Psal.  ii.  8*  whicl^  i^orcfe,  though  thej 
contain  the  ipriQ  of  a  command,  are,  doubt^e^ss,  a  prediction 
tl-elating  to  this  ma;tter,  whereby  it  is  intimated,  that  the  g^ori^ 
x>us  success  of  thje  gospel,  when  preached  to  the  world,  should 
>iot  only  be  the  purchase  of  his  death,  but  the  consequence  of 
hi^  intercession ;  and  what  Elihu  speaks  of  an  advocate,  as 
jdeading  the-  cause  of  a  pooi*  afflicted  person,  and  saying,  De» 
iiver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pkt;  I  have  found  a  ransom  / 
and  as  it  is  far^F  added ;  He  slutUpray  unto  God^  and  he  shdU 
ie  favourable  $0  hitn^  and  he  shall  behold  his  face  vnthjoy  ;  for 
fte  vnU  render  unto  man  his  righteousness^  Job  xxxiii.  23,  24, 
26.  seems  rather  to  be  understood  of  Christ  than  any  other; 
ibr  it  is  .most  agreeable  to  the  character  given  him  of  a  mes* 
i^nger  with  him,  and  an  interpreter  one  among  a  thousand,  and 
hfs  being  gracious  unto  )\im,  when  he  thus  makes  intercession 
for  him. 

Moreover,  when  th^e  Psalmist  represents  him,  as  sa34ng, 
concerning  his  enemies,  Ituill  not  taie  up  their  names  into  my 
lips^  PsaL*  xvi.  4.  it  plainly  intimates  his  design  to  intercede 
ibr  all  others,  namely,  for  his  people^  And  that  David  does 
^ot  here  speak  in  his  own  person,  bi^t  in  the  person  of  Christy 
is  very  evident,  because  it  was  his  duty,  in  common  with  all 
mankind,  to  pray  for  his  enemies;  a|id  therefore  bespeaks  of 
another  sort  of  intercession,  viz*  Christ's,  that  which  is  differ" 
ent  from  that  which  one  man  is  obliged  to  make  for  another. 
This  appears,  jn  (hat,  in  some  following  verses,  we  have  a  pre* 
diction  of  bi^  rjsing  from  the  dead  before  he  saw  corruption^ 
ais  it  is  partici^arly  app^ed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
Acts  ii.  31. 

And  to  this  we  piay  add ;  that  as  Christ's  intercession  waa 
expressly  foretold  by  the  prophets;  so  it  was  typified  by  ifae 
High  Priest's  entering  every  year  into  the  holy  of  holies,  with 
blood  apd  incense,  to  appear  before  God  in  the  behalf  of  the 
people,  as  making  intercession  for  them.  This  is  expressly 
applied  to  Christ,  as  the  anti-type,  and  his  entering  into  hea* 
pen,'  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  usy  Heb.  ix.  7, 
9.  compared  with  ver-  11, 12,  24. 

2.  Christ's  intercession  was  necessary,  as  the  condition  of 
fallen  man  required  it.  Some  have  been  ready  to  concludci 
that,  by  reason  of  that  infinite  distance  there  is  between  God 
and  man,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  advocate  to 
procure  for  him  a  liberty  of  access  to  God :  but  that  does  not 
^videndy  appear,  for  as  we  haye  no  ground  to  conclude,  that 
the  holy  angels,  though  infinitely  belpw  him,  are  admitted  into 


liis  presents,  o)r  kaside  puitaket^  of  Ae  blee^itigs,  that  are  the 
result  tlieredf,  foy  the  ihtetVeodlMi  oif  an  advocate,  or  kicer- 
vdsbor,  with  him,  in  their  beh^$  #d  lliali  would  not  have  stood 
in  need  of  a  Mediati^,  or  ad^eate,  to  bring  him  into  the  |fte« 
aence  of  God,  or  ple«dl  bis  caude,  any  ttiore  thati  iie  wonld  have 
lieeikd  Isi  iiederaier,  had  he  not  fatten :  but  hi$  present  «w- 
tnmstaaces  requim  both ;  it  h  necessary  therefore  that  Cfatiil 
•honftd  fKtencede  for  hitn« 

{!•)  Because,  being  gailty,  he  is  tendered  unwordfy  toteait 
ini»  the  presence  of  God,  and  a<^aUy  ekduded  fit>m  it;  ^ 
flie  Paaifiaist  says,  Thou  art  itot  «  Hvd  that  hmt  fieasure  m 
wche^hKSs;  neither  hkaU  evil  dwtUwkkifiec.  ThefoBii»h%h^ 
tM  stwid  in  thy  eight  /  thou  kkteet  M  workere  ^f  intfuitf^ 
Paal*  V.  4,  S*  This  punishment  is  ^  immediate  cofl^neBoe 
of  guilt,  whereby  die  sinner  is  e^cposed  to  the  curse  of  Goi, 
tvhose  hfolineas  obliges  him  to  order  such  to  depart  ffbtn  hvAu 
Moreovei*,  there  is  a  aervfle  feal*,  or  dtead  of  Him,  as  a  c^ 
suming  fire  that  attends  it ;  upon  which  account,  he  debiitt 
raiher  to  fly  from,  than  tb  lAvt  access  to  him ;  ttamfore  he 
needs  sm  intercawor  to  prdcure  this  privilege  for  Mm. 

(3.)  There  arc  many  accuttatiimS  brought  in  agmnst  him,  ti 
a  ground  abd  reason  why  he  should  be  excluded  fmin  (be  df^ 
vine  favour^  and  not  have  any  saving  blessings  a|qAed  to  hin» 
tv^hich  must  all  be  answeHsd  $  and  tiierefi^re  therb  ia  need  tjf  tf 
advocate  to  plead  his  cauae. 

II*  None  but  Christ  our  jgteaft  Mediator  and  advodie^  li 
fit  to  manage  this  important  work  for  us.  We  caimM  pl^ 
our  own  cause ;  for  gaiit  etsope  0nr  mouths,  as  well  as  leadtfs 
UB  unworthy  of  any  blessing  firota  God.  And  ft  is  c^^sift 
that  no  mere  creature  can  do  this  for  us ;  for  none  can  spew 
any  thing  in  their  favour,  who  are  under  a  sentence  of  «^ 
draianiion,  unksa'an  exnedi«kit  Were  found  Mt  to  bring  diem 
into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  for  thi^  would  itod  ta 
the  disbonKAir  of  bis  justice ;  and  none  can  plead  fat  aity  bles- 
sing ito  be  besftowed  on  them,  but  he  who  was  able  to  las^^ 
aionement  for  diem,  which  no  mere  creature  could  do^  ^^ 
the  greatest  price,  that  he  c*n  ^ve,  is  far  from  being  rf  *■* 
ikiite  value :  but  such  a  price  as  this  Christ  has  laid  ddwn?  M 
has  been  before  considered,  in  speaking  concerning  his  pties^ 
ly  dffioe  ;  and  therefore  he  done  is  fit  to  be  a^  advoc^  ^^ 
inJbercessor,  for  his  people ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

in*  That  Christ  Is  his  people's  advocate,  or  makes  i»w^ 
cession  for  diem*  This  appears  from  several  acriptiuts;  dw* 
H  is  said,  jffe  eper  ib^eth  to  mceke  intercession  for  them^  Hw. 
vii.  25.  and  toe  fkr^e  an  Aihdcuie  with  the  Father ^  Jesus  Chft^^ 
tke  riffkteousy  1  John  ii.  I. 
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U  Chriet  is  represcaitiBd  «A  iM^itf  bt^icesaiQii  for  his  peo- 
ple bjcfpir^  his  iac^iNEitftoni  ^^  wMtm  it  is  md,  Zec^*  iib  %*  The 
ifird  said  Muio  Satan^  The  lAt<k  r^Me  tke€y  O  Salon  K 

9«  Jift^r  hia  inci^rAsilw^B^  ln^  iftff^roeded  for  his  people  in  him 
huA^Mi  Kiature ;  ^ad  vfbilfii  la^  vas  here  on  earthy  h^  did  ift  a^ 
gi^aUy  to  that  sta^,  in  ^Uch  he  thra  was^  though  the  eflEU 
icacy  of  bia  intercessiq*^  depoidecl  on  his  compleating  the  work 
ef  our  redemption,  wh^ch  was  not  done  before  he  arose  fifons 
the  dead ;  in  which  respect^  t^er^  was  somettAAg  pndeptical  m 
his  interce^on  then^  as  well  as  when  he  is  represented  as 
umking  int^cession  before  hia  incamatkHi ;  therefore^ 

3*  As  the  price  of  redes9|Mou  waa  not  fiiUy  paid  dH  his 
state  of  humliat)oa  was  at  m  end,  upon  which  aecotun  he  i» 

Enerstty  stylisd  a  convann^^te  Mediator  from  that  time^  whets 
»  was.  m4kdiipfirfoU  throughi  st{ffiring$j  Heb.  ii.  la  so  he  was^ 
af(^r  that,  a  compleat  advo€ale>or  inteBcesaor,  fiw  hia  people ;, 
in  wluch  respect,  he  is  sa^.  ia  a  way  of  eoiinency^  ^  makc^ 
interocmof^fop  them*,  after  his.  dieatb,  resurrection,  and  aacea*^ 
sjon  inp^  heaven,  in  hU  gkurified  state,  in  which  he  manage* 
their  cause  with  an  advantageous  plea,  which  he  could  not  uae, 
while  here  on  earth ;  for  thea  he  had  not  accomplished  his 
work  of  redemption,  and  therefore  could  only  plead  Ae  pro*^ 
adise  made  to.  hinH  ^VOnt  cmdition  of  his  bringing^  that  work 
to  perfection,  which  was  then  only  begun.  And  alsa  wAiat^ 
^er  afCA  of  worship  he  theo  pecfarmed,  it  was  agreeable  to  that 
state  of  humiliation,  in  whirch  he  was :  but  now  he  is  in  hea^ 
ven,  and  consequently  his,  work  of  redemption  fimshpd;  his 

! [leads  his  abs^bite  md  ai^tnal  right  to  receive  dwise  hkssingst  ~ 
or  his  people,  and  appty  them  to  theo^  which  God  before  had 
promised  in  the  covenai^  of  redemption ;  and  thi^  he  doe* 
with  those  cirenmstances  of  glory,  du^t  are  agseeaUe  to  his 
exalted  stwte,  as  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  and  having  •  sacb 
visible  marks  of  the  divine  favoirr,  that  nothing  can  be  denied 
him  thali  h^  asks  for*    It  ia  tnie^  while  he  was  here  on  earthy 
hi^  says»  Father  I  thank  theCy  that  thou  hegrest  me  always,  &c» 
John  xi«  41,  42.  which  he  might  well  say,  inasmuch,  as  theve^ 
M^as  suficient  security,  or  ground  to  conclude^  that. he  could 
not  |f»il  in  the  work  whi«h  h^  was  engaged  in,  so  as  to  leave  it 
«   incompletes    How  much  mose  may  he  say  this,  when  he  is  in- 
his.  exaJbted  state^  and  pleads,  as  one  that  has  brougfaa  the  work, 
he  came  into  the  world  about,  to  perfection  i 

*  Chritt  did  not  intercede  for  hia  church  before  hi*  incamoHou  fprmfdJ^t  m0>^ 
much  tu  it  is  incmttiatent  vith  hit  dixine  nature  topro^;  prayer  Seiti^  an  act  of 
•werMpf  imt  vktuaUyt  by  vAtcA  roe  are  to  undfftand  that  aU  the  biesiinft  tohick 
ikt  church  then  eyojfed,  -weref^dtd  on.tko  Mocrifeefjnhifk^in  ti^fidmu  oftknei 
he  detigned  to  offer;  and  this  <«,  by  apro^pait,  repreaenUsd ao  thfiUffllk  it  A^fffn, 
then  dSn^^  in  the  tame  aetue  aa  he  ia  elsevhcre  aaid  to  be  the  Lamb  fjun^  irvQI  thfi^ 
ibuodfttion  of  the  world.    See  p«^  397.  -    .  *  '* 
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And  ^0  this  let  raft  add,  dust  he  will  intercede  {or  his  pia- 
pie  for  ever,  as  he  fihaU  always  contiaue  m  this  ezahed  state. 
And,  indeed,  it  eaimet  be  odierwber  if  Christ's  presence  in 
heaven  be  a  fali  and  oomprebensire  j^af  for  all  the  Jbieasings 
we  enjoy  or  hope  for ;  then  so  long  as  he  shaU  abide  diere,  hd 
trill  mtercedetfbr  ns,  and  that  wiU  be  fcMr  erer^  That  this 
may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered;  that  the  sacrifice, 
which  he  tsffered  for  his  people  while  on  «arth,  procured  for 
them  dot  enly  the  blessings  tn^  emoy  m  this  world,  b<it  those 
that  they  shall-  be  possessed  of  in  heaven.  And  as  bis  beiog 
received  into  heaven  was  a  convincing  evidence,  that  what  he 
did  and  suffered,  before  he  went  thither,  was  accepted,  mA 
deemed  eiliectiial  to  answer  all  the  valuable  ^ids  tl^reof ;  soi 
his  continuance  there  will  remain  a  standing  and  eternal  vn^ 
denee  thereof;  which  contains  in  it  the  nature  of  a  plea*  Btifr 
thill  iiespectB  not  only  the  blessings  diay  now  enjoy,  but  all  that 
diey  hope  for,,  therefore  their  eternal  hap|>iaess  is  founded 
tihereon  i  which  is  what  the  apostle  principally  intends,  wb^ 
he  says.  He  eter  Imeth.to  make  iniercesei^  Jir  thewh  Heh.- 
vii*  %9i 

.  IV.  We  sbdl  now  consider  the  difference  between  Christ'ii 
intercession  for  nt  with  the  Father,  and  our  praying  for  our* 
sdves^  or  others,  and  that  when  we  address  ourselves  eidisr* 
tomenicMrGod^ 

t*  When  we  intercede  with  mett  to  obtain  somie  favour  £nom 
them,  we  hope,  either  by  oiir  arguments,  or  importwiityi  ^ 
ait  kast,  by  onr  interest  in  them,  or  some  obltgatiott  which  s^ 
hsrve  laid  them  under,  eo  persuade  them  to  niter  their  miiKbf 
as  we  aretreaamg  with  mutaUe  creatures*    But  this  is  by  mM 
means  applicable  to.  Christ's  intercession,  in  which  he  deak> 
with  an  unchangeable  God,  who  has,  in  various  instances,  de^ 
dared  his  love  to,  and  willingness  to  save  all  those,  whoif* 
salvation  he  intercedes  for ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to  under*. 
atand  our  Savionr^s  words,  I^  not  unto  you,  that  IvnUpnxy 
the  Father  for  you  ;  for  the  Father  himself  ioveth  you^  ]^ 
zvi.  d6,  3f . 

'  Moreover^  when  we  intercede  with  men  for  any  favour,  ^ 
don't  ttsnally  present  imy  priee  paid  by  ns  for  the  benefit  wi 
ititercede  for ;  but  Christ  in  interceding  for  his  people,  pi^ 
aents  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  rend^s  it  effectual*  j 

%,  When  we  pray  to  God  for  ours^ves,  or  others,  this  diP 
fers  fronD  Chrisrs  intercession,  in  that  we  present  ourselvt^ 
sted  our  petftions  io  him  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  hope  i^ 
a  gracious  answer,  in  the  virtue  of  his  mediation  and  rig:hte< 
ousness ;  so  that  our  access  to  God  is  mediate,  Christ's  im*' 
awdiaie*    We  flead  what  he  hath  done  for  us,  as  oiu*  Surety^ 


ft 
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aficl  not  a^  tliiiig  done  bjr  aaruStvm ;  bm  he  pleadb  wliat  itm 
done  by  bimself.  We  acknowledge,  in  ^  our  8iq>plic«tion8^ 
that  we  are  unwoMiy  of  the  least  of  his  aaercies;  unrein  he 
appears  in  our  behalf  before  God,  as  one  who  is  worthy  to 
k^ve  'that  granted  which  he  pleads  for. 

V.  We  shall  now  consider  how  Christ  makes  intcfaession ; 
and  it  is  obsen^eri,'  that  he  does  this, 

!•  By  his  appetting  in  our  nature  continually  before  the  Fa<« 
ther  in  heaven,  in  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  on 
earth.  This  is  tak«  from  the  practice  of  attomies,  or  advo^ 
Ci^es,  in  civil  courts,  when  la  cause  is  to  be  tried,  in  whidi 
case  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  does  not  appear  faimsdf,  but  hia 
advocate  appears  for  him :  thus  Christ  appears  in  f  he  presence  af 
Godjhr  us*  Tins  virtually  includes  in  it  the  nature  of  a  plea*  For 
the  Xinderstanding  of  which,  1^  it  be  considered,  that  as  Godi 
cannot,  consistently  with  die  glory  of  his  divine  perfections, 
save  any  of  the  fidten  race  of  mankind,  upon  any  other  condi« 
tlon,  than  diQt  satisfaction'  should  be  given  to  Ids  justice,  and 
^uchna  prke  bf4*edemption  paid,  as  tended  to  secure  the  g^iy 
of  his  holiness,  and  other  perfections,  he  has,  in  his  eternal 
covenant  with  the  Son,  promised,  thsit  if  he  would  perform 
this  work,  tfien  he  would  bring  his  people  to  glory.  Christy 
on  the  other  hand,  undertook  it  with  this  encouragement,  that^ 
Vi4ien  he  had  perfected  it,  he  should  he  received  into  glory,  aa 
a  public  testimony  thcit  justice  was  fuUy  satisfied^  therefore 
his  being  set  at  God's  right  hand^  in  heavenly  places,  as  the 
consequence  thereof,  is  a  convincing  evidence,  to  angels  and 
men,  that  his  work  is  brought  to  perfection*  Accordingly  tua 
being  there,  or  appearing  in  heaven,  contains  in  it  die  nature 
of  a  plea ;  more  especia^  if  we  consider  him  as  appearinjf 
there  a^  our  Head  and  compleat  Redeemer,  who  has  finished 
the  work  which  he  came 'into  the  world  about*  This  I  take 
to  be  the  principal  idea  in  Christ's  interces^on* 

If  it  be  farther  enquired,  whether  he  makes  use  of  a  voice, 
a^  we  do,  when  we  pray  for  ourselves,  or  others  f  I  dare  not 
deny  that  he  does,  since  he  made  use  of  words  when  he  pray* 
ell  for  his  people  on  earth  i  which  was  a  short  specimen  of  his 
iatercession  for  them  in  heaven :  but  yet  it  must,  be  considefad^ 

{1.)  That  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  ex{M*ess  the  particu«- 
lur  necessities  of  every  one^  whom  he  appears  for  in  neaven, 
at  the  same  -time ;  and  to  suppose  lliat  Christ  repneaents  the 
case  of  one  at  one  time,  and  another  at  anodier,  as  we  .do  when 
we  pray  for  different  persons,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  answen 
all  the  valuable  ends  of  his  interoessioa,  for  all  bis  people:  at 
all  times ;  neither  are  we  to  suppose,  sioee  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  not  omniscient,  thai  he  has  therein  a  con^preheilf 
sive  view,  at  once,  of  aU  the  particuhura^tcssitiescf  hispeo^ 
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51e«  for  diai  would  be  to  oanfooiid  his  hunuin  nature  with  U| 
ivine  |  and  it  19  only  iu  the  human  nature,  that  he  ytscjfs^ 
though  the  efficacy  0/  this  prayer  b  fbonded  on  the  infinite 
value  of  his  oblaticm  performed  diereior,  which  was  the  rc^- 
suh  of  its  union  with  ihe  divine,  as  has  been  before  observed*; 
therefore, 

(2.)  When  Christ  is  said  to  make  use  of  words  ininterce* 
ding  for  his  people,  these  are  principal^  to  be  considered^  as 
expressive  of  their  wants  and  infirmities  in  a  seneral  way;  so 
that  a  few  comprehensive  words  may  induae  -  in  them  the 

raeral  idea  of  those  things  that  are  commoii  to  them  all.    In 

LIS  respect,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  ChriBt,  in  interceding 
for  his  people,  makes  use  of  words  >  but,  when  we  consider 
his  being  in  heaven,  or  appearing  in  the  nresence  of  God  in  dtiB 
behalf  of  his  people,  as  virtually  contaming  fas  was  befiwe 
hinted)  the  nature  of  a  plea,  this  extends  itself  to  every  par- 
ticular necessity  of  those  for  whom  he  intercedes  at  all  tifnesi 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  Christ,  in  making  intercessiotfi 
declares  his  will  to  have  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacri* 
fice  applied  to  all  believers:  thus  he  says,  Father^  IvnU  thai 
they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  ttfhere  Jam^  that 
they  may  hehoidmy  glory ^  &c.  John  xvii*  24*  in  which  he  does, 
as  it  were,  make  a  demand  of  what  is  due  to  him,  in  rigte  of 
his  purchase ;  and  so  it  is  distinguished  from  a  supplicatioBi 
or  entreaty,  that  God  would  bestow  an  unmerited  fevoar.  AO 
our  prayers,  indeed,  are  supplications,  that  God  would  bestow 
upon  us  undeserved  blessings;  but  Ciirbt's  prayer  is  a  kind  of 
demand,  of  a  debt  due  to  him  pursuant  to  the  merit  of  his 
obedience  and  sufferings*     Moreover,  this  mode  of  ^akii^g 
may  be  farther  underai^ood,  as  containing  an  intimadon  of  Ma 
divine  will,  to  have  what  he  purchased,  m  his  iiuman  naturci 
applied  to  his  people ;  though  this  is  rather  a  consequence  of 
his  intercession,  than,  properly  speaking,  a  formal  act  thereot 
'    Z.  It  is  farther  observed,  tbat  he  intercedes  for  Ais  pe^<^f 
by  answering  all  accusations  that  may  be  brought  in  against 
them :  tlius  the  aposde,  Rom«  viii.  33,  34*  supposes  a  charge 
to  have  been  brought  in  agatoat  God^s  elect,  and  that  th^' 
were  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  shews  bowthii 
sentence  is  reversed  by  the  death  of  Christ;  and  th€  charge; 
answered  by  his  intercession.    If  we  consider  the  matnr  things 
laid  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect,  either  by  the  world,  satam 
or  their  own  consciences,  these  are  supposed  to  be  either  fahc 
or  true.     What  ■  is  falsely  alleged^  Christ,  as  their  Advbcalt* 
answers,  by  denying  the  charge,  and  undertakes  to  vindicate 
thtm  from  it :  but  when  the  tiling  laid  to  their  charge  is  ^' 
dcmably  true  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  are  sinners,  and  hsa^ 

♦  See  Pn^e  '2:s' 
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I9ler£:t>y  cotitiracted  guilt,  and  deserve  to  be  for  ever  bani^ed' 
front, the  presence  of  God;  this  Christ  undertakes  to  answer, 
no  otherwise  than  by  pleading  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and 
Mtisfaction,  whereby  tliey  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  a  right 
to  eternal  life. 

VI.  Christy  by  his  intercession,  procures  for  his  people 
imany  valuable  privileges,  three  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
this  answer. 

(iv)  Quiet  of  conscience,  notwithstanding  daily  failings. 
This  supposes,  that  the  best  believers  on  earth,  by  reason  o]f 
the  remainder  of  indwelling  corruption,  are  liable  to  many 
sinful  infirmittes;  as  it  is  said.  There  is  not  a  jttat  man  upon 
earthy  that ^dath  good  and  Mtnneth  not y  Eccles.  vii*  20.  and.  If 
we  say  we  have  nc  sin^  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the  truth  m 
not  ir^  usy  \  JoJin  i.  8.  And  these  have  a  proportionable  de- 
gree <of  guilt  attending  them ;  and  this  guils:  has  a  tendency'-  to 
make  the  Conscience  uneasy,  unless  we  have  an  Advocate,  who 
has  a  sufficient  plea  to  allege  ia  our.  deience :  but  such  an  one 
is  Christ,  and  consequently  bis  intercessioii  procures  for  us 
this  privilege ;  if  any  man  sin  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father^  Jesuf  Christ  the  righteous^  cbap#  ii*  2* 

(2.)  He  also  procures  for  us  access^  with  b^ldne^s,  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  As  sin  renders'us  guilty ;  so  guilt  exposes  us 
to  fear,  and  a,  dread  of  coming  be&re  the  throne  of  God,  as  a 
God  of  lAfisiite  holiness  and  justice :  but  when  he  is  represent* 
ed  as  sitting  on  a  throne  of  grace,  as  the  consequence  of  Chris(\*s 
death  and  intercession,,  our  servile  fear  is  removed^  and  y/c 
are  encouraged,  as  the  apostle  says,  to  come  hxifdly  unto  iht^ 
throttS;  of  graces  that  we  may^  obtain  mercyf  and  Jitul  giXiC^  tP 
help  in  time  of^eed^  Heb.  iv«  16. 

(d.)  Another  consequence  of  Christ's  intercession  is,  the  ae^ 
ceptance  of  oar  persons  and  services ;  first,  of  our  persons^ 
then  of  our  services ;  as  it  is  said,  7^A^  Lord  had  respect  unta 
Abely  and  So  his  offerings  Gen*  iv«  4.  The  acceptance  of  our 
persons  is  a^  branch  of  our  justification,  which  is  founded  on 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  intercession,  as.it  is  said,  He  fmth  made 
us  accepted  in  the  beloved^  ^P^  ^*  ^*  ^^^  ^^  acceptance  of 
our  services,  which  tire  pertbrmed  by  faith,  supp€>ses  the  re^ 
movalof  the  guik  that  attends  them,  by  reason  of  our  sinful 
infirmities ;  thus  God's  people  are  called  an  holy  priesthood^ 
and  said  to  offer  up  spiritiud  sacrl^ces  acceptable  to  Cod  by  Je* 
mss  Christy  1  Pet.  iiv  5. 

.  VII.  Let  us  consider  how  Christ's  intercession  ought  to  be 
ifliproved  by  us. 

'  1.  It  is  a  great  remedy  against  those  desponding  or  des^. 
pairing  thoughts^  which  we  are  sometimes  liable  to,'  by  reasoii.   ' 
«f  the^itt  of  sin,  when  charged  on  our  conscicmres.;  in  wh^bh 
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ias^  we*  should  give  a  check  to  ourselves,  and  Mqr»  with  tte 
P«aliiit»t,  Why  art  th^u  ca^t  daum^  0  my  09iUf  md  whf  arl 
thou  dkfuieted  tuithin  me  f  P^al^  xiii*  10*  Why  sboold  wc 
entertain  such  sad  and  melaacboly  thoughts,  e^iectaUy  if  Christ 
intercedes,  on  our  behalf,  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  w»l 
and  our  sincere  repentsmce,  together  with  the  exercise  of.Aose 
other  graces,  that  accompany  it,  wiU  a£>rd  us  an  cvtdeoce  of 
our  interest  in  this  privilege,  which  will  be  aa  exp«9dkntio 
raise  our  dejected  spirits,  and  fill  us  with  tho  joy  oihis  sal- 
vation* 

2.  Christ's  bteree^sion  is  to  be  improved  .by  us,  as  an  ca^ 
couragement  to  prayer  i  and,  as  a  farjuier  ground*  to  condudci 
that  our  poor,  broken,  imperfect  breathings,  shall  be  heard  sad 
ans^wered  for  his  sake,  who  pleads  our  cause* 

9.  This  is  ^a  great  inducement  to  universal  holiness,  when 
we  have  ground  to  conchMle,  that  thq^e  services,  that  are  per- 
formed to  hi^  glory,  shaU  be  accepted,  upon  the  account,  oi  his 
intercession* 


Quest.  LVL  Hm  U  Christ  to  be  exalted  in  his  c&nunffagmn 
to  judge  the  world  f 

Avs w.  Christ  is  to  be  exalted  in  his  coming  again  to  jtidp 
the  world,  in  that  he,  who  was  unjustly  judged  and  con* 
demned  by  wicked  men,  shall  come  again  at  the  laA  day,  in 
.  great  power,  and  in  the  full  manifestatioa  of  Jasa*  owi^  gl<^t 
and  ol  his  Father's,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  with  a  shoot, 
with  the  voice  of  the  arch-angel,  and  with  ]die  trumpet  of 
God,  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness* 

OUR  Saviour  being  in  his  exalted  state,  is  to  oontittue  ^ 
the  right  hand  of  God,  till  he  has  finished  the  remainiiv 
part  q£  his  work,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  and,  by  hm 
Spirit,  in  the  methods  of  nia  providence  and  grace,  broagatiB 
the  whole  number  of  the  elect;  after  which  follows  another 
branch  of  his  Mediatorial  glory,  when  he  shall  come  Bf^  ^, 
judge  &e  world  at.thelaat  day,  which  is  the  sniageot  matteroi^ 
this  answer*  For  the  dnderaianding  of  which^  let  it  be  cod« 
sideredji  .  •        ^ 

I.  That  though  he  was,  before  this,  solemnly  iavested  with 
a  power  of  exercising  judgment,  and  is  contintudly  distribu* 
ting  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  course  of  his  piDvidenCc* 
yet  the  full  manifestation  of  bis  glory,  as  Judge 'Oiqukk  and 
dead,  and  that  in  a  visible  manner  in  his  human  nature,  is  d^* 
iiprred  till  the  last  day*  Though  he  be  now  known  by  ^' 
jadgments  that  he  executes,  which  are  oftentimes  atlendsd  vitb* 
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wonderful  displays  of 'his  divine  glorjr ;  and^  Adugh  the  etcrnaf 
sUte  of  all  nienbe  fixed  bj  him  at  their  dteath^  at  wUch  tiibe 
a  parttculair  judgment  h  passed  on  them  by  him,  as  the  apos- 
tle says.  It  U  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die;  anddfier  thk  the 
Judgment^  Heb.  ik.  %7.  yet  this  is  done  without  tliose  external 
and  visible  marks  of  glory  in  his  human  nature,  wtdiwhieh  he 
sbfeill  appear  in  the  end  of  time*  This  iis  styled,  The  lakt  daif^ 
John  xi*  34.  chap,  lii^  4B«  and,  in  that  respect,  that  measure 
of  duration,  which  we  generally^call  time^  will  be  eluded,  and 
another,  which  is  dbtinguished  from  it,  which,  by  reason  of 
its  haviag'tto  end,  'is  called  eternity^  shall  commence;'  notdiat 
it  ja  like  eternity  of  God,  without  succession :  but  some  tinnk 
it  differs  from  time^  principally  in  this,  that  it  shall  not  be-xies^ 
cribed  by  the  same  measures  that  it  now  is;  nor  shall  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  produce  those  effects  which  they 
dOf  in  the  frame  of  nature,  whereby  the  various  changes  of 
^eed*time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 'day  and  night  f(d« 
low  each  othar  in  their  respective  courses. 

Some,  indeed,  think  that  this  is  called  a  day^  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  present  season,  or  dispensation  of  grace,  is  some- 
times called  the  sianer's  day.^  Luke  xix*  42.  or  the  day  of  God's 
patience,  and  long-suffering.  And  when  this  shall  be  at  ast 
end,  and  the  gospel,  which  is  compared  to  a  glorioUs  light, 
that  shines  therein,  shall  be  no  loii^r  preathetf,  the  end  thereat 
of  being  frdly  answered,  this  may  well  be  styled  the  last  day; 
when  Christ  shall  come  to  judgment* 

II*  Th^  glorious  appearing  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  is 
set  in  opposition  to  that  part  of  his  state  of  humiliation,  in 
which  h^  was  unjustly  judged  and  condemned  by  wicked  men, 
and  is  designed  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  those,  at  whose  tri- 
bunal he  stood,  who,  though  he  then  told  them  of  this  matter, 
namely,  that  hereafter  they  should  see  the  Son^  of  man  sitting'  ofi 
the  right  hand  of  power ^  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven^ 
Matt*  xxvi«  64.  yet  they  believed  him  not.  And  this  may  also 
be  considered,  as  set  in  opposition  to  all  that  contempt,  which 
his  name,  interej^  and  gospel,  d^ily  meet  with,  in  ah  ungodly 
worldy  whereby  he  is,  as  it  were,  judged  and  condemned  afresh, 
aadthe  un^st sentence  that  was  pa^ed  upon  him,  iVi  effect, 
approved  of;  from  all  which,  Christ  shall  be  for  ever  vindica- 
ted, when  his  glory  shines  forth  in  a  most  illustrious  manner, 
as  calling  tlie  whole  world  to  stand  at  his  tribunal,  and  reward* 
ing  every  one  according  to  their  worksw 

lIL  the  time  when  Christ  shall  thus  come  to  judge  the 
world,  is  miknown,  either  by  angels  or  men ;  and,  indeed,  our 
Saviour  himself,  while  her^  on  earth,  speaks  of  this,  as  a  se- 
cret, diat  had  not  been  made  known  to  him,  as  man,  Mark  xiii. 
329  and  the  reason  why  God  has  thus  contefiled  it^  is  because 
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he  irould  not  give  occasion  to  afiy  to  inSoIge  the  least  degrai 
of  carnal  security,  (for  the  same  reason  that  he  has  not  made 
Itnown  to  us  the  term  or  bounds  of  life)  but  that  we  may  be 
'alwa3rs  ready  for  his  coming.  Therefore  we  cannot  but  reckon 
it  an  mstance  of  unwarrantable  presumption  in  several  Jewisb 
writers,  and  some  of  the  Fathers  after  them,*  to  suppose,  as 
they  do,  that  the  world  shall  continue  six  thousand  years.,  from 
the  creation ;  and  that,  as  it  was  made  in  six  days^^tid  the  scr 
venth  ordained  to  be  a  Sabbath,  this  had  a  mystical  signiBca- 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  in  its  application  t6  this  matter,  a  da^ 
answers  to  a  thousand  years ;  or  that,  as  the  world  was  two 
thousand  years  without  the  written  word,  oi*  law. of  God,  and 
after  tliat,  two  thousand  years  under  the  law,  so  the  days  of  tbe 
Messiah  shall  continue  two  thousand  years,  and  then  follows 
the  eternal  sabbatism  at  Christ's  second  coming.  As  for  the 
Jews,  who  speak  of  this  matter,  their  unbelief  is  condemned 
out  of  their  own  mouths ;  since  they  do,  as  it  were,  concede, 
that  the  time  ij^  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come,"  was  diat  in 
which  he  actually  appeared;  notwithstanding,  this  is  a  ground- 
less conjecture,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  end  of  the  world  i  and, 
indeed,  it  is  an  entering  into  a  secret,  which  is  altogetlier  bid 
from  mankind. 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  that  glory  with  which  Christ 
shall  appear,  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world.  Acconlinglr 
it  is  said,  he  shall  come  In  the  full  manifestation  of  his  ov^ 
glor}%  and  of  his  Fathcr*s,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  and  with 
other  circumstances,  tiiat  will  be  very  awful  and  tren^endous;.. 

1.  He  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  by  which  we  are  to  un- 

*  M/or  the  JffioUh  rmWif  theti  mention  a  tradition  tnktn/rom  'one  ISKo^  *^'^* 
99me  thinks  rrfgrs  fo  a  tpwiotu  vrUin^^  that  raent  under  the  name  of  the  p"t^^ 
HUijah  :  but  tfU§  they  leatm  wterrtain  .*  neither  do  they  tifitify  xo/tether  it  -^a  o  «*^ 
tenor  an  oral  tradition  ;  nor  do  they  intimate  wAen,  or  wAeup,  thio  Eiiao  hvcd  tte^ 
ever,  the  tratBOon  toao  received  by  numy  of  t/iem.  It  it  mentioned  in  the  Tafmod^ 
Tract.  Satthedrhn,  cap.  xi.  §  29.  Edit,  a  Core  Tnditio  est  domtis  Elix;  Sex  mill? 
armos  durat  munda^ :  bi«  mille  annis  bianitas  &  \'astItAs.  Bis  miile  wi*  ^' 
Deniqne  l>>s  nuUe  annit  diea  Chriatl  At  vero  propter  peccata  nastm  &  P^*>'^^ 
&  enormia,  abierunt  ex  bis,  qui  abienint.  And  the  oame  it  mentioned  in  ^*^^ 
TakntuHc  treatise,  coiled^  Avoda  Sara^  {fid.  ernid  edit,  ah  Edxard.  cap.  .1- AV'^ 
c^tm.  ejtud.  aitnot.  page  lA^U  oeq)  And  Manasteh  Ben-^iorael  aoHirtt  the  tarn 
thhfgt  i  y^  ^^^  ^  Cremt.  Prohl  Si.)  Otherioriiert,  among  them,  impr<M  ^P^ffjj. 
ionjecturey  and  pretend^  that  a»  the  etm  -mu  treated  thaJoHrth  day,  oo  the  Mt^^ 
waa  to  com^t  affor  4(300  year*p  by  vthich  ttny  appear  to  be  feff-conriemned  Hvif^* 
at  an  exjtedicnt  to  dio&mbarrato  themoeiveo,  they  afl  pretend,  that  Chritt^t  rt^'f 
dfjfii'redfor  th^fr  tins ;  'iohich  evasion  ie  loa  weak  to  ward  off  the  evidence  vBch  «* 
have  fir  the  tiUiUi  of  CMntiamty.  Thai  teoeral  ^  the  Pathero  imbibed  dot  in^ 
concermng  the  toorld'e  contimnng  fiQO(^yeare,  accordvngto  the  number  ^  tkdip 
of  the  creation,  in  evitlent.  Lactaniine  bcgine  hit  J^tUiemiinm  then,  ana  **'/fT'' 
fhat  the  thontund' years,  from  tfkence  to  the  end  of  time^  antwere  to  thttevenio  oaf 
or  Sabbath  fifreat,  (Vid  iMCtOnt.  de  fit.  Beat.  ^  l4.)  Jtrmatin^who  dtetltfi^ 
into  the  Miibmnhmt  mtfipotrg,  that  time  viU  end  with  tU  6j0O  year^,  vfhieh  ^'^ 
fo  the  n'.rth  day  of  the  creation  i  and  then^  accortSng  "to  fiiniifolfp-wskitn  ct^*^^'  ^^ 
butUm,  {VUl  Jiuj.  da  Civ.  Dei,  JJb.  XX  tap  7.)  .   ^  - 
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derstwd,  that  the  gloiy  of  his  divine  nature  shall  ahine  forth, 
6r  be  demonstrated  in  a  more  iUustrious  manner,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  When  be  was  here  on  earth,  this  glory  had, 
«&  it  were  a  veil  put  on  it,  by  reason  of  the  low  and  humbled 
state  of  his  human  nature :  but,  when  he  shall  come  again  in 
his  exalted  state^  it  will  never  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any^ 
whether  he  be  God  incarnate  or  no.  And  to  this  we  may  «dd, 
that  there  will  be  many  things  don^  bv  him,  when  he  cornea 
to  judgment,  which  will  be  eminently  Xne  effects  of  bis  divine 
power,  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and  faithfulness,  whereby 
the  glory  of  his  divine  nature  will  farther  appear,  in  determin- 
ing die  final  state,  both  of  angels  and  men. 

2.  He  is  also  said  to  appear  in  his  Fadier's  glory.  For  the 
iinderatanding  of  which  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  whatever  work;  he  is  engaged  in,  or  glory  he  re- 
ceives as  Mediator,  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  Father;  it  was  he 
that  called  him  to  perform  it,  sanctified,  and  sent  him  into  the 
world,  furnished  him  with  an  human  nature,  united  to  his  di^ 
vine  Person.  From  him  it  was  that  he  received  a  commission 
to  lay  down  his  life,  and  to  take  it  upon  him  again ;  and  it  is 
he  who  hath  appointed  the  day  in  which  he  will  j.udge  the 
world ;  and,  pursuant  to  this  decree  and  appointment,  he  wili 
come  to.  perform  diis  glorious  work. 

(2."^  Every  thii^  that  he  does  as  Mediator,  is  referred  to 
the  glory  of  the  Father;  as  he  says,  I  honour  my  Father  ^  John* 
viii.  49.  and  therefore  this  work,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  lay- 
ing the  top-stone  of  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  salvation,  will 
tend  eminently  to  set  forth  the  Father^s  glory,  who  laid  the 
foundation  stone  thereof. 

(d.)  Whatever  work  he  performs  for  the  honour  of  the  Fa-^ 
tber,  he  receives  frotn  him,  a  testimony  of, his.  highest  appro* 
bation  of  him  therein.  When  he  was  here  on  earth,  as  the  apos^ 
de  says.  He  received  from  the  Faiher  honour  and  glory;  whent 
there  came  such  a. voice  to  him  from  the  exceUent  glory  y  sayings 
This  is  my  beloved-  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleas^  2  Pet*  i..  1 T. 
This  testimony  was  given  to  him  at  his  bsmtism,  wad  transfigu- 
ration in  the  holy  mount ;  the  latter  of 'whxch  the  aposde  more 
immediately  refers  to,  as  appears  by  the  following  words;- 
fherefore  we  raajr  csondude, 

(4.)  That'since  his  coming  to  judgment  will  be  the  roost  iU 
Instrious  part  of  his  mediatorial  work,  he  will  have  the  ipost 
glorious  testimony  from  the  Father ;  and,  indeed,  his  receiv-! 
ing  the  saintB  into  kesven,  who  are  stykd,  Bhsoed  of  his  Father^ 
who  shall  mAfrf^Mf  kingdom  which  he  had  prepared  for  them^ 
from  the  foundation  of  the  worlds  Matt*  |lxv«  34t  will  be  a  stand* 
ing  monument  of  his  approbation  of  him,  or.  well-pleaflednea» 
with  whatever  he  has  done  in  order  thereunto ;  and  therefore 
he  may  well  be  said  to  opmc;  in  the  glory  of  his  Father. 
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diate  power  of  Gody  which  shall  be  heard  throughout  the  whole 
Vorld,  which  will  be  an  iatunatioa  to  all,  that  the  great  Judge 
of  quick  find  dead  ia  at  handy  and  will  be  a  branch  of  that  exter- 
nal glory,  with  which  fae  shall  appear. 

We  might  here  have  proceeded  to  consider  Christ  as  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  the  glorious  work  that  he  shall  be  engaged 
in,  in  judging  the  world  in  righteousness,  which  is  the  last  thmg 
mentioned  in  this  answer ;  but,  since  we  are  led  particularly  to 
insist  on  that  subject,  and  to  speak  concerning  the  persons  to  be 
judged^  as  set  at  ChristV  right  or  left  hand,  together  with  the 
planner  of  proceeding  in  that  day;  the  sentence  passed,  abd 
the  final  estate  of  angels  and  men  determined  thereby,  together 
with  the  consequence  therec^,  both  to  the  righteous  and  wick- 
ed, in  some  following  answers,*  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  con- 
cerning the  application  of  Tedemption,  or  the  benefits  procured 
by  Christ's  mediation. 


Quest*  LVII.  What  xbenefits  hath  Christ  procured  by  hii  me- 
diation f 

Answ*  Christ,  by  his  mediation,  hath  procured  redemptiooy 
with  idl  other  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

QjjEST.  LVIIL  How  do  we  come  to  be  made  partghen  oftl^ 
berufitB  which  Christ  hath  procured? 

Answ.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  which  Christ 
hath  procured,  by  the  application  of  thetn  unto  us,  which  is 
.  the  work  especially  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Quest.  LIX.  Who^  are  made  partakers  of  redemption  through 
:  Christ  9 

Aksw.  Redemption  is  certainly  applied  and  eiFectually  com- 
municated to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  it> 
-  nvho  arc,  in  time,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  enabled  to  believe  in 
Christ,  according  to  the  gospel. 

I»  TN  th^  first -of  lliese  answers,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
.  JL  blessings,  which  Christ,  as  Mediator,  has  procured  for 
hh  people,  n^unely,  redemption,  with  all  the  other  blessings  of 
the  cpvenant  of  grace  rand  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that 
the  OflNfenant  of  grace  is  the  foundation  of  all  theblessiags  that 
we  enjoy,  or  hope  for;  and,  among  these,  redemption  is  indu^ 
ded,  which  iuivit^  bee»  before  considered,  we  need  not,  at  pre- 
8tiit*ealia-ge  on-  it* 
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As  for  those  other  benefits  of  tHe  covemmt  of  grace^  which 
are  the  consequents  of  our  redemption,  they  differ  from  it,  in 
that  redemption  is  said  to  be  wrought  out  for  us  by  Christ,  in 
his  own  Person,  whereas  some  other  benefits  we  enjoy,  are^ 
more  especially  considered  as  wrought  in  us ;  and  these  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  several  following  answers;  which 
treat  of  effectual  calling,  sanctification,  repentance  antolife,  and 
other  graces,  which  are  inherent  in  us,  whereby  our  hearts  and 
actions  are  changed  and  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  And 
there  are  other  biessmgs  whieh,  more  especially,  respect  ouif 
state  God- ward ;  such  as  justification,  in  which  our  sins  art 
pardoned,  and  our  persons  accepted ;  and  adoption,  wherein  w« 
are  made  and  dealt  with  as  God's  children ;  and  there  are  sere^ 
i-al  other  benefits  which  fdlow  herenpon,  whereby  the  work  of 
grace  is  carried  on,  and  we  emMed  to  go  on  in  the  ways  of 
God,  with  spiritual  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  till  we  come  td 
glory. 

II.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  thei^ 
benefits  by  the  application  thereof  to  us ;  firsts  they  are  purchft^ 
sed,  and  then  applied.  We  are  first  redeemed  by  price,  ai^ 
then  delivered  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  the  api^tca* 
tion  hereof  is  said  to  be  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  whereas  die  purchase  of  it  only  belongs  to  the  Me^^  ^ 
diator. 

In  considering  the  application  of  redemption,  we  may  ob« 
serve,  that  it  is  a  divine  work,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ascfribed 
to  ourselves,  but  it  is  the  g^ft  of  God,  Eph.  ii.  8.  and,  as  it  is 
a  work  appropriate  to  God,  so  it  is,  in  several  scriptures,  said 
to  be  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly  we  are 
said  to  be  horn  oftke  Spirit^  John  iii.  5.  and  saved  btj  therva^lh 
ing  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghoftt^  Titus  tii* 
5*  upon  which  account,  the  Spirit  is  sometimes  called  the  Spi- 
rit of  holiness,  and  power,  and  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  us ;  which 
plainly  shews  diathe  is  eminently  glorified  in  the  applicatioii 
of  redemptiom  * 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  answers  w^  are  tx* 
plaining,  that  this  is  the  work  especially  of  God  the  Hbly 
Ghost,  which  is  a  mode  of  speaking  often  used  by  those  who 
treat  on  this  subject  \  this  is  to  be  considered  with  great  catH 
tion ;  and  therefore  when  we  speak  of  it,  as  the  work  especially 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  though 
the  Father  and  the  Son  were  not  equally  concerned  therein ; 
for  it  is  allowed  by  aH,  who  have  just  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  that  those  wotits,  in  which  any  of  the 
divine  perfections  are  displayed,  belong  equally,  and  alike,  to 
the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghosts*  therefore  when  the  appli« 
*  'Thu9  divine*  gmcrathi  t(nf,  Opera  '{^mtfttis  sd  extra  toat  indiTMi.' 
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catioa  of  JredeoairttDn  ts  vaaid,  mone  eapecnlly^  to  belong  to  the 
Holf  GliOBty  we  are  to  niidmtimd  nothings  else  by  it,  but  that 
this'ji:«irk  is,  peculiar^  attributsd  to  the  Spirit,  inasmuch  as 
hereby  he  demonstrates  his  Persoiud  g^ory,  in  tbe  subsenrieocy 
of  tbe  work  performed  by  him,  to  the  ^ry  of  the  Father,  and 
of  CbrisT  the  MedlAKsr  r  blltthts~  we  diall  pass  over,  having  in- 
sisted on  it  elsewbei^*  . 

HI.  We  are  now  to  eonsider  redemption  as  certainly  and 
effectually  applied  to  all^  for  whom  it  was  purcbased^  together 
with  the  character  of  the  personik  who  are  interested  therein. 
In  this  aceokint  of  the  appHeation  thereof,  tbeiv  is  sometbiag 
Sttppcwed,  namdy,  that  it  is  not-  applied  to  all  mankind*  This 
every  Qn^;wiU  aUow ;  for  even  they,  who  plead  for  universal 
redemptMm,  do  not  assert  the  universal  apfdication  of.it,  or  thst 
all  mankind  shall  be  eventually  saved,' as  being  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor,  of  aoriptnre ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  it 
is  applied  to  none  but  those  for  whom  Christ  has  purchased  it. 
ThisRts  eirid^t,  because  Ae  design  of  the  purchase  thereof  was, 
that  ihey,^ whawere  redeemed,  might  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  And, 
in  this  sense,  it  is  favther  observed,  that  it  is  ceriainfy  and  ef- 
JectuaUy  applied  to  them ;  iCrom  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ap- 
plication thereof  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man«  or  on  some 
uncertain  conditiooSy  i*4iicbGod  expects  we  shall  perform,  that 
so  the  death  of  Christ  might  be.  rendered  effectual ;  for  what- 
evet  condition-can  be  asstened,  as  conducive  hereunto,  it  is  the 
purchase  of  Christ-s  death;  in  which  respect,  die  Sptrit*s  ap- 
pljring  Me  4avitig  bene(it,-niust  be  ((sofisidered  as  a  condition  of 
Ms  applying  another  |  which*  is  not  only  an  imprc^er  sense  of 
the  word  ^&ruRii^  but-it  eoptains  several  things  flerogamyto 
the  divine  g^ory :  but  this  need  not  be  farmer  insisted  OOf  tiii^ 
we  hove  had  oeeasion  toepieak  of  it  elsewhere*! 

This  leads  us  to  consider  tbe  character  of  the  peraoos  to 
whom  redemption  is  applied^  These  are  described  as  such,  who 
are  ennbM  to  brieve  m  Christ,  accorditig^  to  the  gospeL  Vb^ 
is  a  very  extensive  charftct^  belonging  to  tiiole^ho  are  t^fe^ 
ested  an  Christ's  redemption,  as  it  ineln^  in  it  all  other  gra- 
cds^  wUdi  aceompany  or  flow  fton^saving  faith ;  and  ve  are 
not;  by  Datcii«,  disposed  to  believe  in  Chrioti  but  are  radier 
averse  toiti  theref<»)e  ft  is  farther  said;  that  we  are  enaUid^  ' 
believe  in  him,  as  willbeoensldered  imder  a  following  9MyM4 
And  this  is  said  tobe  dOM  aecot^ding  to  the  gospel,  and  itiMK 
only  discovers  to  us  the  object ^faith^  but  toncains  mfloy  ^ 
valnable  promisesof  this  and  other  gilM?es,llmtaci:ionipiMy  8^^ 
vation.  And  this  graoe  of' faith- is  farther  md  to  be  wrcifightte 
time,  to  denote,  that  thougb^bspnr^ote  r^tinghereutttova»^ 
from  eternity,  and  the  purchase  ^dier&crf'  was-  mde  before  we' 
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Had  a  being,  yet  tfie  applkattcm  of  it  is  in  GodV  appointed  tsme^ 
ivhen^  after  having  run  great  lengths  in  impenitenoy.'and  nnbt'* 
lief,  he  is  pleased  to  call  us  by  Km  grace,  and  dmr^y  bring  us 
'into  the  way  of  salvation*    ' 


=cg=swgg;,     I  I  l.i^ 


Quest.  LX.  Can  they  who  l^xoe  never  hear  J  the  gospel^  and  bo 
know  not  Jesus  Christy  no^  SeReve  in  htniy  bd  saved^  by  their 
Irving  according  to  the  light 'of  hcttiiref, 

Axsw.  They  who,  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  know  not 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believe. not  in  him,  cannot  be  sav^d,  be 
they  nevier  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  or  the  law  of  diat  religion  which  they  pro* 
fess ;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  but  tn  Christ 
alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  church. 

THIS  ansirer  is  an  inference  deduced  £rom  the  foaregoiog; 
for,,  if  redemption  be  only  ap|di«Kl  to  those  whb  are  ena^ 
bled  to  believe  in  Christ,  according  to  the  gospel,  then  it  ibl* 
lows,  that  they  who  have  not  the  gospel,  cannot  be  made  par* 
takers  of  this  privilege ;  and  the  general  scope  and  desisn  there- 
of is  to  assert  the  necessity  of  divtte  revelaSion,  as  weS  as  faith 
in  Christ,  against  those  who  suppose  that  the  gate  of  salvation 
as  much  wider  than  our  Saviour  ban  determiaied  it  to  be,,  who 
says^  Strait  h  the  gete^  arnf  narrow  is  the  rvm  which  kadith 
unto  life^  and  few  there  be. that  find  U^  Matt«  vu*  14>  I  am  sen* 
sible  ibat  this  doctrine- cannot  but  ba  disrelished  by  them,  who 
are  disfiosed  to. exclude. any  from  a  possibility  of  attaining  sd« 
vationa  and  aro<  ready  to  *chilt|>e  those  widi  grotmdless  eftnso- 
riousness,  and  wapl  of  Christian. temncr^  who  pass  so  sevara  a 
sentence  on  so  great  a  part  of  mankmd,  m  are  included  in  it 
It  is'  also  contrary  to  ^0  presuanpituous  hope  of  corrupt  nattnre, 
which  is  unwarrantably  prone  to  ejcp^ct  salvation,  withoot  biAk 
in  Christ.  This  some  defend  by  aiguments,  but  niimy  more 
seem  to  do  it  by  their. prskctice* 

They,  who:  maintain  tbe  doctrimo  of  univen»d. redemption, 
desist  heieby  to  advance  ^e  goodness  of  God,  and  are  ready 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  laooiiaistentrwitk  that  divine  perfection 
to  cxshidie  amy  from  a  possibUity  of  salvation  j  and  therefore  it 
is  not  amiable  to  their  method  of  r^ssoning,  to  confine  the 
means -olipraee  toso  snHdl  a  number,  na  that  of  those  to  whom 
the' gospel  is  nreaehed;  ^QDordii^g^rmany  of  diem  have  assert* 
cd^that  the  lUatben,  as  well  asCnijltians^are  put  into  a  sal- 
vable  stale-  by  the  death  of  Christ,  so  that  tbey  shall  be  saved 
if  tlKy  Yrtt  acoQiding  to  the.  dieses  of  the  light  of  nature^ 
though  tbey  know  nothing^  of  jChrist  an4  the  gospeL  But,  in 
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mdtrto  their  msiiiftaimng  Ah  V^piment^  they  hare  some  gret( 
.difficulties  to  surmoiuit,  inasmuch  as,  while  they  attempt  to 
aggrandize  the  mercy  of  God,  they  seem  to  overthrow  the  ne- 
cessity of  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  run  counter  to  the  seme 
of  many  scriptures* 

•Thewfere  some  vrho  have  asserted  universal  redeinptiaD, 
have  not  extended  the  universality  of  it  any  farther,  dun  to 
tliosc  teho  are  favoured  with  the  gospel ;  but  either  leave  it,  as 
a  matter  which  we  know  nothing  of,  and  ought  not  to  enquire 
into,  or  else  they  seem  to  suggest,  that  the  dark  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  which  they  suppose,  some  of  the  Heft- 
then  have  had,  was  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  a  small  degree  of 
faith  in  Christ ;  or,  since  that  cannot  well  be  defended,  otben 
have  supposed,  tliat  God  may  lead  many  of  the  Heathen  into 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  betore  they  go  out  of  the  worid,  by 
some  secret  methods,  not  to  be  discerned  by  us.  These  are  not 
willing,  with  the  Deists,  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  divine  re- 
velation^ whereas  others,  who  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to 
salvation,  bat  only  to  our  farther  improvement  in  the  way  there- 
unto, and  therefore  conclude,  that  Christianity  is  only  a  bright- 
er, or  clearer  way  to  heaven ;  diese  arc,  more  especially,  oj^ 
sed  in  this  answer  we  2Btc  eEplaining. 

■  I  am  sensible  that  this  subject,  we  are  entering  on,  has  been 
treated  whh  more  reflection  and  censure  than  many  otliers;  and 
ive  are  hereby  supposed  to  condude,  that  the  divine  dispensa- 
tioas  are  too  severe,  and  that  that  goodness  and  mercy,  which 
is  his  aature  and  delight,  is  not  Sufficiently  advanced  and  mag- 
nified; and  that  It  is  a  sour  and  ill-natured  way  of  r^Mtiing, 
to  suppose  that  any  are  put  under  a  necessity  of  perishing,  for 
want  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  it  does  not  becometis  to 
pasA  a  damnatory  soitenee  on  any,  mo^e  especially  on  so  pnt 
a  part  of  the  worid,  as  that  is,  who  know  nothing  of  Christ, 
^nd  the  way  of  satvation  by  him.  It  is  necessary  for  us  there- 
fore to  premise, 

X<  That  we  pretend  not  to  pass  a  judgment  concerning  the 
final  state  of  particular  persons,  by  concluding,  that  they,  «'ho 
are  now  strangers  to  Christ,  and  liis  gospel,  shall  always  re- 
main so ;  for  we  know  not  when,  to  whom,  or  by  what  means, 
God  may -reveal  Christ,\o  those  who  now  sit  in  darkness,  wd 
;ire  unaci|Mainted  widi  the  way  of  salvation  by  him.  And  as  for 
the  possibility  of  God's  revealing  Christ,  in  a  secret  way,  W 
those  who  do  liot  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  we  wttnot 
deny  it;  however,  we  cannot  infer  the  certainty  of  events,  fro^ 
the  possibiiity  thereof,  and  therefore  wc  must  have  a  clearer 
^raof  hereof,  before  we  can  believe  it. 
^  a»  God  might  jusjly  have  excluded  tb^  whole  race  of  majj' 
Ifinfl  from  a  possibility  of  attaining  stilvation,  as  well,  as  the  f*D' 
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cn  angds ;  for  there  was  nothing  out  of  hittiself  that  moved  him 
to  have  compassion  on  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation,  any 
more  than  others* 

3.  We  are  far  from  supposing  that  the  Heathens  shall  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  in  Christ,  whom  they  never  heardf 
of,  or  not  complying  with  the  gospel-overture,  which  was  never 
Tnade  to  them.  Invincible  ignorance,  though  it  be  an  unhap- 
piness,  and  a  consequence  of  our  fallen  state,  is  not  a  crime; 
therefore, 

4.  The  Heathen  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and, 
if  the  apostle's  words.  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  iaw^ 
shall  perish  without  law^  Rom.  ii.  12.  be  applicable  to  them, 
ivhich,  I  think,  no  one  will  deny ;  yet  their  condemnation  can-^ 
not  be  equal  to  that  of  those,  who  neglect  and  despise  the  great 
salvation  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel. 

5.  The  Heathen,  who  have  had  no  other  light  but  that  of 
of  nature,  cannot  be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  many  ac- 
tual sins  committed  by  them ;  in  which  respect  they  have  re- 
belled against  the  light  they  have  been  favoured  with.  All  of 
them,  indeed,  have  not  contracted  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with- 
those  whom  the  aposde  describes^  who  committed  sins  contrary 
to  nature,  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication^  co* 
vetousntss^  maliciousness,  wickedness,  chap*  i.  25,  26.  &  seq* 
and  many  other  sins  of  the  blackest  nature,  and  therefore  lUl 
of  them  are  not  liable  to  the  same  condemnation.   And,  in* 
deed,  some  of  the  Heathen  nsoralistB  have  been  a  blessing,  ia» 
many  respects,  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  who,  by  their 
writings  and  example,  have  endeavoured  to  reform  it  from  vice 
and  immorality ;  and  it  is  certain^  that  they  shall  not  be  punish- 
ed for  crimes  which  they  have  not  committed :  but  whedier  the 
best  of  them  shall  be  savedby  the  merits  of  Christ,  though 
destitute  of  faith  in  him,  is  the  question  under  our  present  con- 
sideration. To  conclude  that  their  good  works  have  merited 
salvation,  is  not  only  contrar}'  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  but  it  is 
more  than  what  can  be  said  concerning  ^e  best  works  that 
were  ever  performed  by  Christians ;  and  to  argue,  as  many  do, 
from  the  TOodness  of  God,  that  they  shall  be  saved,  is  certainly 
nn  inconclusive  way  of  reasoning,  unless  we  had  some  intima- 
tion of  his  purpose  relating  thereunto.  If  God  has  determined 
so  to  do,  we  must  have  recourse  to  his  revealed- will>»  smdpro\'e,' 
from  scripture,  that  there  are  promises  of  eternal  life,  made  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  Christy  and  some  ground,  at  leasts 
to  conclude,  that  some  shallbe  happy  in* beholding  his  glory  in- 
another  world)  who  have  had  no  conununion^  by  faith,  with  him 
in  this.  These  things  must  first  be  provedi  before  we  can  see 
reason  to  deny  what  is  centftined  in  this  answer,  which  we  pro* 
cefrd  to  ccMiBtder.  Accordingly  it.  is  observed, 
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L  That  they  who  never  he^rd  the  gospeli  and  neither  kaonr 
nor  believe  in  Chrift^  cannot  be  saved*  This  supposes,  that  faith 
and  salvation  are  inseparably  connected;  and,  though  it  be  poT' 
ticularly  applied  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  gospel;  yet 
i^  is  levelled  against  all,  who  presumptuously  expect  salvatioiv 
without  ground,  who  reoptfdn  in  a  state  of  unbelief  and  impeoi- 
tency,  whether  they  have  the  means  of  grace  or  no*  And  bat 
l^t  us  consider  that  many  w|io  are  called  Christians,  though 
they  know  litde  more  thaa  the  bare  name  of  Christ,  yet  the/ 
doubt  not  but  that  they  shall  be  saved  by  his  merits,  and  as 
live  and  die  in  this  fatal  mistake,  how  vile  soever  their  cos- 
versation  has  been,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  fhou  art  hks- 
riedin  the  greatness  of  thy  xuay;  yet  saidat  thou  noty  There  it 
no  hopCy  Isa.  Ivii.  IQ*  or  like  the  person  whom  Moses  i^peab 
of,  who,  when  he  hearetfi  the  words  of  this  curse,  yet  blcsuA 
himself  in  his  hearty  sayings  I  shall  have  peace^  though  Iwdk 
in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  dnmJketfness  to  M<rr/, 
Deut«  xsix*  19*  It  is  (oo  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  a  ffm 
part  of  men  though  grauly  ignorant,  and  openly  profane,  wht 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  notwithalanding,  ei^ct  to  b^ 
saved ;  and  it  is  one  of  Satan's  great  engines,  by  which  be  ear 
deavours  to  banish  all  religion  out  of  the  world,  by  persuadiag 
his  deluded  subjects  that  all  things  shall  go  well  with  tbei»i 
though  they  make  no  pretensioiis  |to  it.  This  presumption  is 
xather  founded  in  stupidity,  than  supported  by  arguments,  ani 
is  a  great  instance  of  the  alienation  of  the  mind  and  affe^tioos 
from  God,  and  shows  how  deceitful  and  desperately  vicke4i 
the  heart  of  man  is,  when  destitute  of  divine  grace.   • 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  pretend  to  defend  thi^ 
and  thereby  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  those  who  adhere 
to  them,  to  destroy  themselves  i  This,  the  Deists  do*  And,  in* 
asmuch  as  their  method  of  reasoning  is  subversive  of  die 
Christian  religion,  and  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  connected  with 
salvation,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  it  in  this  place.  These  pre- 
tend not  to  be  AtheistSi  though  they  express  not  a  due  vene^ 
ration  for  the  divine  Majesty,  that  they  may  not  be  excludes 
from  the  society  of  mankind!,  who  have  some  degree  of  abl^ 
rence  of  Atheism  impressed  on  their  nature.  They  talk,  ind^ 
of  God,  and  of  natural  religion,  but  make  revealed  the  subject 
of  their  scorn  and  ridicule.  If  th^y  read  the  scriptureSf  it  >* 
apparently  widi  a  design  to  burlesque  them,  ^d  cnaiS^  ^^^ 
If  ith  inconsistency  and  self-contradictioii.  When  they  sp^  ^ 
revelation,  or  the' gift  of  prophecy,  they  give  it  no  better  a  t^ 
than  enthusiasm  /  and«  when  they  mention  the  £aiiings,iecorded 
in  scripture,  of  those  who  were  oth^iae  holjr  and  exct^ 
n^n,  they  take  occ^asion  maliciously  to  reproach  theaii  and  in- 
sinuate, that  they  were  vile  persona,  guilty  of  the  W»^  *"**" 
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tii6tt8  crimes,  aad  yet  were  saved :  and  wickedly  ihfer  froyi 
thenc^;  that  there  is  nothing'  solid  and  substantial  in  religiott, 
but  that  perdons  may  be  as  safe  and  happy  without  it,  as  with 
it*  If  they  refer  ^  the  brightest  and  most  excellent  part  of  the 
.  character  of  the  saints  recorded  in  scripture,  tins  they  suppo^ 
to  be  tlie  effect 'of  i|npUcit  &idi,  and  to  take  its  rise  from  j^est- 
.  crafti  And  our  Saviour  himself  id  not  only  divested  by  them 
of  his  g^ory,  but  reckoned^  as^  they  suppose,  Moses  was  of  old, 
a  designing  person,  who  brought  a  new  set  of  notions  into  the 
w(Hid  to  amuse  and  confoon^  it4  As  for  his  miracles,  which 
none  but  the  blinded  Jew^,  and  they  who  are  equally  pfejud,!-^ 
ced  agaitst  ChrUtianity,  never  pretended  to  contest^  much  le^ 
to  vilifyy  the^e  they  treat  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt, 
as  a  late  writer  has  done,  whose  blasphemy  has  been.mHd^e 
Manifest,,  by  diose  who  have  i^totc  in  defence  of  this  pan  of 
our  religion4 

But  inslsmuch  as  nersons,  who  are  not  disposed  to  indulg;^ 
ao  great  adc^iree  at  profim^ess,  have  been  fusible  that  this  ii 
■not  A  right  method  to  extirpiate  Christianity,  since  it  cannot  but 
be  treatedwiib  the  ticmost  aBhorrenci;,  by  those  who  read  th^ 
acripture  with  any  religious  design;  thete  are  others  who, 
ithough  they  speak  of  God,  yet  glorify  him  not  as  God*  These 
,wiU,  iddeed^  allow,  him  td  have  some  divme  perfections ;  but 
'they  cast  a  reptt>ach  on  his  prbvidence^  and  suppose,  that  he  is 
too  great  to  be  affected  with,  or  'concerned  about  the  actions 
and  behaviour  of  so  mean  a  creature  as  mam  And  as  what  we 
isall  siri ,  can  be  no  disparagement  to  his  j;lory,  so  he  is  too  good 
and  pitiful  to  his  creatures,  to  punish  ihem^  at  least,  with  eter^- 
joal  tlmnents  for  it ;  do  that  if  they  allow  the  soul  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  capable  of  happhiess  in  another  world,  which  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  do  not;  yet  they  suppose  that  God 
made  no  creature  to  be  for  ever  miserable.  And  as  for  those 
lawft  which  he  has  giyen  to  mankind,  which  are  enstamped  on 
their  nature,  and  contain  nothing  but  what  might  have  been 
known  without  revelation^  these  they  pretend  to  be  designed 
.#nly  to.  keep  the  woiid  in  order,  to  promote  the  interest  of  ci- 
vil iocietyf  to  prevent  men  from  murdering  ont  another,  dia- 
iurbing  the  UranquiUhy  of  the  government  in  which  they  Kve, 
fir  invading  the  rproper^<»f  others ;  which  is  not  doing  as  they 
would  have  others  do  to  tbeat*  And  as^  for  the  punishment  of 
tfin;  tfaatvi  no  fitrtlftr'to4i^  regsffdod^  than  as  vice  and  immo*- 
yality  render- penons  obnoxious  to  bodily  diaeases,  some  marka 
of  immy^  which  tust^  has  amextd  theretmto,  or  the  lash  of 
JuMaan  laws*  This  19  aU  the  acheakc  of  reUgioov  that  some 
among  the^  Dcd^ts  ^hideavour  to  propagate ;  and  every  dung  tfiat 
is  bjoik -more  immediate^  upon  (tivine  Kvdation,  Aey  not  only 
t^ckon  unaecessarv,  but  enthusiastic,  and  no  other  than  a  con* 
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Mviizk:6  of  some,  Who,  with  ft  view  t6  Aeir  cms  iifeeRtt,«k 
#eavoiir  to  puzzle  the  world  with  tt^tsuxiwm  docHiiies,  wUcb. 
neither  Aejr,  nor  their  votftrieft  omderBlADiL 

It  must  be  sum^d,  tliat  these  men  do  iidl  lliiidc  dwt  the 
knowledge  e»f  Christ,  et  faith  in  hhn,  ii  aeces&ftiy  to  sal?itiet; 
jret  they  doubt  not  biit  that  it  shall  go  well  with  them  h  tto- 
ther  woi9d,  if  thet«  be  a  future  state,  which,  fhn>«gh  dM  is* 
fuenee  of  that  sceptieistii,  wlttch  is^  far  the  oost  peat,  t  cdo^ 
comitaiit  of  Deism,  they  soffledaieB  queadoa*  We  shdl  adt 
ffiake  so  great  a  digression  from  our  present  subject  m  togbt 
ft  partici]£ir  reply  to  these  asserdcms,  which,  though  propagi* 
ted  with  much  assurance,  are  not  pretended  to  be  demried  bf 
tolid  arguments;  and,  ittdeed,  the  whcAt  go«^el  is  a repljr  tb 
it.  Whatever  doctrine  thereof  is  aftaintaibed  by  Chrisdans,)t 
'Win  faaye  a  tendency  to  gite  them  an  abhorreuoe  of  it,  and  ooi- 
firm  their  faith  against  such  attempts,  as  are  used  to>8tftggff 
andpervert  it. 

'"  Thus  concerning  the  methods  that  arc  used,  by  some,  ift 
overthrow  revealed  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  fiulh  in  CbiJit 
to  salvation.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  on  whit  gvoua^ 
persons  hope  to  be  saved,  Without  the  knowledge  of  Christ, « 
faith  in  him.  And, 

1.  Some  have  ho  odier  ground  of  hope  but  the  goodaesi'n 
the  divine  nature ;  and  accordingly  they  think,  that  becaose  G^ 
delights  not  in  the  misery  of  any  of  his  creatures,  but  triw»  «» 
occasions  to  make  himself  known,  as  a  God  of  infiaiie  kj*Jw» 
and  compassion,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thdugto,  aar 
his  ways  as  omr  ways,  and  wiB  not  resent  thoee  injuries  wW* 
we  may  oflfer  to  him,  but  will  lay  them  under  eternal  eUig*' 
Wons  to  him,  who  have,  by  their  sins  rendered  AemsAwB  a*- 
•Worthy  to  be  saved  by  him ;  therefore  they  hope  that  dl  4*"<* 
ahall  go  well  with  them,  thou^  they  vn  utter  strang«i»*^*^ 
Way  (^  salvation  by  a  Redeemer,  and  are  aitogedier  MtfM 
ii(  faith  in  Mm. 

But  this  we  cannot  caH  any  other  than  a  pvetfumptoDt^^ 
^dence ;  it  is  nothing  else  but  to  abuse  the  mhes  of  Ooi} 
goodness,  and  to  claim  an  intferest  in  it,  without  groand.  It»j 
&deed,  a  very  great  truth  that  God  delights  in  mercy  J  «"• 
that  this  attribute  eannotbe  too  mueh  admired  or  advaatfc'^ 
us ;  bitt  yet  it  mustnotbe  set  in  bppositioai  to  aeiy  of  his  i^ 
pjbrfections.  He  is  cer^ifaly  a  jUst  md  hofy,  as  wtU  as  t  ^ 
tfful  God  t  it^  Aerefore  we  are  not  to  sm^po^  -dua  oMJ^ 
these  perfections  shall  be  glorified,  to  die  Ashbuour  of  aa«A^ 
Might  not  fidlen  angels  as  well  m$lke  use  of  the  ^sane  aigui»rt*i 
tod  say,  that  because  God  is  merciful,  therefons  he  w*  d*<* 
Ihein  frotA  those  chahis  of  cfairftMSs  and  misery,  in  pAM^  ^ 
wt^  held;  as  dbat  ^e  mercy  of  God  shbuld  be  pf^aumedtste 
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9riomiiasSi0O.  of  iM^pe,  tu  those  w1k>  h«ve  no  ground  tf>  cobg1)i4o 
tlieir  inlcreat  in  i^  as  expecting  it  another  wsqf^  than  thi^t  m 
which  he  has  declaxeci  his  witt  to  g^iiy  it  \  And  it  is  certain, 
that  whomsoever  God  deugns  to  glorify  his  merqr  in  saTingi 
he  first  determines  to  advance  the  gjbry  thereof,  tn  making  them 
meet  for  salvation,  by  simctifying  or  pyurifykig  thw  hi^arts  by 
faith.  To  separate  these  two,  b  therefoire  a  dishonfiur  to  the 
divine  perfections :  Ckxl  never  designed  to  save  his  people  in 
ain,  bu|  fires  to  save  them  &om  it,  and  then  tocrown  the^  work, 
whkh  he  had  begunt  ^^  €on^»lete  blessedness^  Therefore  the 
ttan  who  lives  hi  all  excess  of  riot,  and  yet  herpes  fi^r  salvatio% 
must  be  guilty  of  a  gioundless  presumption.  When  we  read, 
in  scripdMre,  of  God's  exicsding  mercy,  we  find  that  ttier!e.are 
certain  mertta  and  characters  annexed^  of  those  persons^  who 
iiave  gronnd  to  lay  claim  to  an  interest  in  it ;  thus  it  is  said. 
The  lord  i$nHrciful  and ^aciou9^  ^low  tOMnger^  and  fkntcQus 
in  mercy  J  PsaL  ciu.  0.  but  then  it  i»  added,  that  this  tnerey  is 
Jrim  entrkmtmg  to  everiaeting  up^n  them  thgttfear  him  $  to  euch 
ae  keep  hia  cevenem,  amd  to  those  that  rememoer  hie  comrnand* 
tnenta  to  do  them^  ven  17,  18*  and  elsewhere  the  Psalmist  ad- 
mires the  goodness  of  God,  (wliich  is,  doubtless,  b^ond  ex- 
pression wonderful)  when  he  says,  O  how  great  is  thy  good- 
neeOf  meiiek  tkeu  hast  laid  upj  and  wrought^  in  which  be  speaks 
«f  the  pvesent  displays  q£  goodness,  and  the  future  reserves 
thereofi  but  it  follows,  that  thb  belongs  only  to  them  iiua/ear 
iUifi,  and  119  tAem  that  trust  in  Mm  More  the  soj;^  ofmen^  PssL 
MMxim  tQ«  and  elsewhere  it, is  said,  4'/  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are 
mercy  ami  truths  unto  swA  fUk  keef  ids  covenant  a«d  his  testis 
mwks^^mL  xxw  10«  diat  is,  to  thsm,  exclusively  of  ali-otbean^ 
Moreov^,  we  never  read  ^f  God's  glorifying  his  qqtercy  bnt 
in  Christ  i  first,  in  bringing  singers  nigh  to  him,  by  his  Uood, 
nnd  then* jn  apj^yiag  redemption  punehased  by  bis  Spirit :  thus 
the  qio^  says,  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  j^nt^ 
himself,  2  Cor«  v.  19*  and  then  he  a^ds,  as  an  expedient  to  give 
sinners  a  ground  of  hope,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  this  pri- 
vikge,  that,  in  the  gospel,  he  sencb  an  ^Qbany  to  them,  tohor 
eeedi  them,  as  they  vidue  their  own  souls,  to  be  reconciled  to 
i^od,  by  eomplyiag  with  the  gospelfOverture,  and  repenting  of, 
and  desisting-  from  their  rebdJion  against  hinv  A-od,  whc^  he 
is  represented  as  the  Father  ofmjtrciesyaud  the  God  of  all  com'- 
firt^  he  is,  al  the  same  ume,  styled,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lond  3^fM4s  Chrisif  chap*  i#  3«  to  denote,  that  this  inercy  is  di^ 
pimped  ki  and  thrcMigh  a  Mediator;  and  th^fiwe  oi^  hopo^f 
allninHig  it»  must  be'  founded  in  our  interest-  in  him,  which  oan» 
not  be  eensMeied  otherwise,  than  aa  indading  |i^  '}$,  the  ip-ace 
of  fiu^K  Ave  th^,  who  have,  a  right  to  expea  salvation,  called 
kHt^  of  Qod^  md )Qintrheirs  foith  Christ  ?  J^iUf  yii^  1 T.  Th<9^ 
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arc  fcrtht!r  described,  as  conformed  t9  hh  image^  ver.  39»  Ha#B 
tifey  a  right  to  the  tnhrrttance  oftke$aint9  in  iig^Mf  they  are 
characterized  as  made  meet  for  iT,  Colos.  i.  12.  and  wheo-  the 
apostle  exhorts  persons  to  look  for  the  fnercy  of  God  mtc  tter- 
nai  iifey  he  intimates  that  this  would  be  a  |>ite8umptooi»  cxpec- 
tatioii,  were  it  separate  from  their  keeping  them^eiveointhelne 
ofGod^  Jude;  ver.  21. 

2.  Others  Itave  no  foundation  for  ^their  expaccation  of  srfn- 
tion,  but  by  extenuating  shi  ?  and  are  hardly  persuaded  to  ooa- 
fcss  themselves  to  be  sinners,  how  vlie  soever  dieir  convem- 
tion  be :  thus  it  is  said,  concerning  Eiriwaim,  The  bakmcta  of 
deceit  are  in  his  hand^  he  hoeth  to  oppreu  f  yet  he  refused  lo 
acknowledge  this,  and  says,  In  aU  my  iaiouro'  they  ehailfini 
none  iniquity  in  mr,  that  were  mH^  Hos.  -xlu  7,'ll.  and,  whea 
the  proptiet  Jeremiah  exhibits  a  charge  agsnnat  a>4egcHenie 
age,  and  tells  them,  Thou  hast  taught  4he  -uAcAedoneeUuf  tvofij 
also  in  thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  poor-  innocents^  whtf 
abominable  stupidity  were  they  guilty  of,  when  they  reply  td 
this,  Because  lam  innocent^  surely  his  anger  shall  turnjrom  me^ 
Jer.  ii.  33^—35. 

Sometimes  they  buiW  their  hope  of  salvation,  diough  ibtj 
cannot  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  sin,  on  She  bait 
supposition,  that  some  others  arc  greater  sinners  thaa  thciBr 
selves :  thus  the  Pharisee  pleases  himself  that  he  was  not  gui^ 
ty  of  some  notorious  sins :  that  he  was  no  extortioner^  or  oArf- 
terer^  nor  even  as  the  Puhlictm^  whom  ht  look-s  upon  wiA  grwl 
contempt,  Luke  xviii.  11.  or  if  they  are  foroed  to  conclude 
themselves  to  be  among  the  number  of  the  vilest  and  most  no- 
torious sinn\?rs,  yet  they  presume  that  God  wiH  not  punish  the* 
etemalty  for  this,  but  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  pt^* 
pensity  of  human  nature  to  sin,  or  the  forct  of  those  tempts* 
tions,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  withstand  I  or<  if  th€f 
^ace  liable  to  any. extraordinary  afflictions  in  this  life,  they  sq>- 
post*  that  these  are  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  the  sinsdwt 
diey  have  committed,  and  therefore  their  miseries  shall  not  b« 
extendet*  beyond  it;  so  that,  that  which  jieU  at  thfe  root  of^ 
presumptuous  hope,  is  a  secret  denial  of  the  infinite  demerit  of 
fiin,^r  that  it  deserves  eternal  punishment.  Now,  that  we  taxf 
shew  th^  vanity  of  that  expectation,  which  has  i)0  odicr  ftw"* 
dation  than  this,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  to  ejrtentiate  sin,  is  an  argument  diat  pcnow  tst 
unacquainted  with  themselves,  know  not  the.  plagoe  of  thw 
own  hearts  ?  and  therefore  it  is  the  most  destructive  fclhcV  ttat 
mrti  can  put  on  themselves  ,•  and  it  is  a  sad  token  that  tfc»y«^ 
given  up  to  judicial  blindnessr:  but,  when  God  shall  ehaiiirfj 
on  the  conscience.  Or,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks^  reproof the^^^^ 
set  their  iniquities  in  ordir  be^re  theit  eyesj  P$al.  L  21 .  wW* 
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,  4ie  vitt  do^  at  one  time  or  other,  they  shall  appear  to  have  b^en 
^f-<kceived,  and  the  ground  of  their  hope  of  salvation,  sink 
uadertbem* 

I  (fi»)  To  suppose  that  sin  does  not*  deserve  eternal  punish* 
meat,  is  an  affront  to  the  holiness  of  God  and  a  disbelief  of 
those  direatenings  whieh  are  denounced  against  it.  It  is,  in  e& 
feet,  to  deny  that  sin  is  objectively  infinite,  which  cannot  be: 
done,  without  denying,  in  effect,  that  God  is  a  God  of  iniinite 
pctfectim  i  it  is  a  flying  in  the  fieice  of  his  justice,  and  charging 
him  with  asafc^idministratioD ;  so  such  it  may  be  said,  as  EUhu 
says  to  Job,  Wili  thou  tandmm  kim  that  is  most  just  ?  Job 
xxxiv.  IT.  or,- as  GckI  speaks,  te  reprove  and  humble  Jiim,  li^Ut 
thsu  4iho  disannul  my  judgment  9  Wilt  thou  condemn  ms  that 
thou  matfest  he  righteous  f  chap*  xl.  8*  But  sbce  the  eternity  of 
the  pwushment  of  sin  b  particularly  insisted  on,  under  a  follow* 
ing  anssper,*  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  head  at  present; 
only  kt  il  be  considered,  that  this  method  of  reasoning  has  a 
tendency  to  banish  a^  religion  out  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  never 
made  use  of,  but  by  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  it. 

3.  If  it  tie  reckoned  preposterous  for  any  one  to  found  his 
hope  of  salvation  on  the  extenuating  of  his  sins,  others  have  a 
more  plaiisible  pretence,  when  they  expect  to  be  saved,  because 
they  perform  some  works  that  are  materially  good,  though 
these  are  not  only  destitute  of  die  grace  of  fiuth,  but  strangers 
to  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ*  <  If  they  perform  some 
mcM^  duties,  or  abstain  from  some  gross  enormities,  much 
moreif  they  have  a  form  of  godliness,  and  are  reckoned  to  be 
religious  persons  by  the  wmld,  and^  in  many  instances,  are  use* 
iak  to  those  with  whom  they  converse,  they  are  ready  to  con* 
/dude,  that  theytdo,  as  it  were,-  merit  eternal  life  ^reby,  and 
God,  for  this,  becomes  a  debtor  to  them ;  the  former  sort  above* 
mentioned  have  too  Ught  thoughts  of  an ;  these  set  too  great  a 
value  on  their  duties,  which  is  contrary  to  what  our  Saviour  says. 
When  ye  shall  have  done  aH  those  things  which  are  commanded 
you^  say^  We  are  unprojltahle  servants^  Luke  xvii.  10*  I  would 
not  have  it  thought  diat  hereby  I  design  to  depreciate  any  mo^ 
ral  duties,  or  virtues,  which  have  in  them  a  degree  or  excellent 
cy,  in  propovtion  to  their  nature :  but  the  only  thing  that  I  in* 
tend  hereby  is,  that  goocl  works  which  do  not  proceed  from  a 
right  principle,  and  are  not  performed  for  right  ends,  if  there 
be  not  an  internal  principle  of  grace  implanted  in  regeneration, 
nor  faith  in  Christ*  as  the  main  spring  thereof,  or,  if  they  be 
put  in  the  room  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  so  made  the 
foundation  of  our  justification,  or  right  to  eternal  life,  they  afe 
not  accepted  by  God ;  and  that  hope  of  salvation,  which  ia 
fimnded  thereon,  is  vain,  and  unwarrantable. 


4»  These  are  cAenf  wfacH  as  it  ia  expretded  Ia  di»  niBW«i:» 
fittme  their  lives  accf^ding  to  the  Ug^t  of  natvre^  or  die  law  <if 
that  religion  which  they  profess,  and  doubt  not,  but  in  oo 
they  sbsdL  be  saved.  This  presiinqitkKi  ia  defended  by. 
who  call  themaelvea  Christiana,  w1k>  jMqqxMe,  that  a  pcnaor] 
be  saved  in  9ay  religioo,  whether  tme  or  false :  time  do 
stick  to  8iqr>  that,  if  they  lived  at  Rome,  they  wauM 
the  Perish  doctrines;  or»  if  in  Turkey,  they  woidd  isnjfcuj  ttm 
Mahometan  faith ;  or,  had  they  beat  bom  in  India,  aasong  tha 
Pagans,  they  should  have  ground  lo  conclude  that  thoy  are  in 
a  safe  vnif  to  heaven.  This  opinon  eertttoly  refiecta  dbhoncwi^ 
on  the  Christian  name ;  and  it  savours  so  much  of  soaptidaa, 
diat  these  must  be  sufiposed  to  conckide^  that  there  b  nothing 
certain  in  rcUgion;  or,  as  to  the  diflerent  modes  thawing  that 
these  are  only  a  political  eo^pne,  a  mere  human  imweMUcia, 
which  stands  upon  no  otho*  basia,  but  traditiott,  and  hnaiiothing 
else  to  {nt^xagate  it,  but  implicit  faith*  This  in  the  notiaa  whicii 
diey,  who  set  themselves  against  divine  levtlatmi,  cnieitaitt 
conceniing  reU^pon  in  gencKuli  or,  if  there  be  any  dung  in  ht 
that  escapes  their  reproach  and  coisurei,  it  is  cnty  suck  maxims 
as  are  founded  in  dke  laws  .of  nature,  vizm  that  we  oi^giht  to  da 
to  others  as  we  woidd  have  them  do  to  ua,  govern  ooi 
that  they  may  not  be  ontnigeoua,  and  disturb  not  only  our 
peace,  but  that  of  all  civil  societies;  and  that  we  asost  not  o£> 
far  injuries, or  violence,to thoae  whom  we  convema  with;  bat 
rather  be  gentle,  good4iumoured,  kkid,  and  companiinanic  t^ 
them,  and  abstain  from  dwse.enormidea,  wfakb  are  abhomnt 
tonature.  This  they  st^yose  to  be  snflfcient  to  dnifmwnalc  any 
one  a  good  man,  who n^d  not  entestain  any  dosteof  hiaewn 
salvation:  but  this  is  to  set  aside  all  rovelation,  and  disbdicve 
die  demonstrative  evidence  which  lire  have  ef  the  Ivmh  of  the 
Chrisuan  religion,  and  it  is  to  cast  eoaaempt  en  diat,  as 
cessarjr,  which  has  in  it  the  greatest  excellency.  It  alao 
a  demal  of  that  which  is  experienced  by^9tll  true  beUeveis, 
namely,  that  revealed  religion  has  the  greatest  tendenqf  to  dis* 
])ose  diem  to  glorify  God,  and  to  do  good  to  men;  dkese  sea* 
sihly  find,  that  they  have  the  greatest  com&irf,  and  most  solid 
ground  of  hope,  in  a  firm  adherence  thereunto:  and  laynig  d 
the  stress  of  their  salvation  an  what  ia  revealed  in  die  geapci; 
and  desiring  to  adhere  stedfiiaily,  by  feitb,  to  Christy  aa  &  ootf 
-w^y  of  salvation. 

II*  It  is  farther  observed,  in  this  answer,  that  there  ia  sal* 
vation  in  no  other  hut  in  Christ*   The  scriptm^e  is  very  fidl 
«press  to  this  purpose ;  Thus  it  is  said,  NeUher  ut  there 
tion  in  ony.  ether  ;  Jir  there  ig  none,  ether  name  tender 
given  among  men^v^reby  vfe  muet  be  ee^d^  Acta  iv«  U. 
elsewhere  the  apostle  says,  Diher^fwiuhtion^  can  no  nfm^  %, 
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llM  IA«^  i#  AbU;  tvAioA  if  }^itii«  GftHif;  1  Cm*.  ttkll«  On 
ikkti  die  chnrch  is  baik;  he  u  the  paljr  MedfaBttur  between G<tt 
«iid  man,  the  oidy  Redeemer,  who  purchaiad  ssivation  fot 
diose  who  «haU  be  made  partalcerft  of  it :  He  laid  tlie>fbunda- 
Aitt*8ten<^  of  Ab  glorioHs  fabric^  afid  thenefare  we  must  oofji- 
dude,  that  the  cairyifig  on  of  this  work  belongs  to  him,  tiH  the 
tM-ottme  U  laid,  and  the  work  brought  to  perfection  $  npen 
wbieh  account  he  ia  fttyled,  Tk&  Author  ami  Fmuhm  tffiMy 
HeU  xii.  3.  Aceordingl^f  we  may  obaerp'e, 

1.  Thait  faith,  and  all  other  graces  that  accompany  eakmiiatt, 
liave  a  peculiar  reference  to  Christ  t  Thus  We  are  said  to  ^ 
iflriii  prmmm  faith  thr^ufh  A«»  rigMemainei§^  8  Pet*  i.  1*  «m1 
he  is  said  to  JweU  in  the  h$aru  of  hia  people  byMth^  Epiu  iii. 
If,  ud  to  incrHfti  their  fidth^  Luke  xvii.  5*  and  he  is  also  the 
Object  of  £edth,  as  h^  says,  Te  beheoein^od,  Mkveahoin  me^ 
John  xiv.  1«  and  ttub  grace  is  frequentljr  desdibed  as  a  coming 
4o  Atm,  chap.  vi.  d5«  aSod  it  is  sueh  a  coming  as  implies  more 
than  an  attendance  on  his  ordfaMnees  i  for  it  la  connected  with 
Salvation,  which  is  the  meaidng  of  <h«t  me^phorical  express 
«ion,  in  whidi  it  is  said,  that  such  ehali  never  hunger  nor  thirets 
hf  whieh  we  art  to  understand  diat  all  their  desires  thall  be 
fhlfitted,  and  thejr  shall  be  satisfied  with  that  perfect  blessed- 
ness, wiiieh  he  will  mi^e  them  partakers  oCi  Besides,  it  ie 
such  a  coming  to  Chtist,  as  is  tne  elltsct  of  Ood's  rimigfa^ 
power  t  therefore  he  sayti.  No  mtm  can  come  to  moy  esoeept  the 
Father  which  hath  eent  medrmto  him^  vet*  44. 

Hils  wfll  farther  appear,  if  we  06nsider  dist  sahmtion  is 
founded  on  Christ's  etecuth^  his  Aree  offoes  of  Priest,  Pro« 
yliet,  and  King.  The  first  ot  tfiese  he  executes  in  our  bduilf  $ 
not  in  us,  but  for  us,  whetnby  fMth,  and  all  odier  graces*  are 
)»urdhaaed }  whereas,  in  the  enecu^on  of  his  odier  two  ^^ces, 
namely,  Mil  Prsphetical  and  Kingly,  espeoiiAy  when  it  is  ren* 
4ered  effeensal  to  salvation,  his  petele  are  the  subjects  in  whoid 
tkf^  are  executed ;  the  work  penotmed  is  internal,  mM  iht 
nonsequence  of  it  is  the  souFs  giving  that  glory  to  him,  that  is 
^e  result  thereof;  and  this  cannot  be  done^  wioont  our  know^ 
ing  Urn  to  be  a  Mediator, and,  as  such,  otdl^n^dsnd qualified 
to  exe^ule  then.  This  cannot  be  known  widtout  divine  to- 
^irdaiion. 

Momoirer,  this  is  evident,  from  the  aposMA  method  of  fetf*- 
^aoning,  in  which  he  considers  onr  calling'  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  as  inseparably  connected  with  salvntion,  and  necessary 
tfiere«Mo,  and  that  this  proceeds  from  fidtfi  j  fiir,  sikyshe,  ffow 
ohall  thetf  caO  an  him,  in  whom.  HIetf  hate  not  Mietedf  Rom. 
IE.  14^  And  this  Mth  supposes  the  pfeacMng  <rf  Ae  gospel^ 
wMoh  fpofA  Is  represemed,  in  many  scriptures,  as  adisph^  of 
^e  glory  of  (^nist }  therefeft  k  foBu^,  tfim  there  is  no 
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vadon  wMioiit  divtiie  rev^datidii ;  or  liiflt  diey,  vhb  neto 
beard x>f  Chritt^  and  coiiMqiieiidy  ii^ver  believed  in  kinif  hsfe' 
no  right  or  claim  «>  it. 

We  might  abo  observe  the  acoount  which  the  same  aposde 
gives  of  that  iraffahipi  which  is  occessary  to  ^vasioii,  wbealie 
says,  Through  him  -we  home  accete^  by  one  Sptrk^  unto  the  F^ 
tker^  £ph««  it*  16.  To  have  access  to  God^  is  certainly  aece««a> 
ry  to  salvation ;  and  this  is  by  a  Mediator,  which  is  elsewhere 
called.  Coming  to  God  by  Mm  :  But  this  cannot  be  done  without 
the  knoiriedge  of -him,  as  the  way  to  the  Father,  and  distfiuch 
in  him,  which  is  founded  thef-eon.  Moreover,  sidvaoon  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  promised  bksung,  founded  in  thecoveBaac  of 
grace,  and  therefore  they,  who  are  strangetft  to  this  covenant, 
have  no  ri|^  to  lay  claim  to  ihe  promises  thereof,  whkh  sit 
no  where  contained  but  in  divine  revelation,  and  accordh^ 
they  are  said  to  be  yea  anJam^n  in  Christy  to  the  glory  of  &di 
2  Cor.  u  90*  Therefore,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  obaiaiBif 
theseprooHsed  blessings^  widuratdie  knowledge  of  Clmst  ^ 

8«  It  faither  appears,  that  there  is  no  salvation  widiauttalk 
in  Clu-ist,  as  founded  in  divine  revelati^Mi,  inasmuch  as  th«i«' 
is  no  justification  without  it*  Justification  is  insepa^ly  con* 
Elected  with  salvation  by  th^  apostk,  wiien  he  says,  Wko»^ 
juHtJiedt  them  he  alao  glorifiea^  Rom.  viii«  30*  To  sepsnl^ 
these  two^  is  to  suppose,  that  a  person  may  expect  salvadosy 
without  being  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  mid  the  coik 
demning  sentence  of  the  law ;  or  to  have  a  rig^t  to  ^er&sl  lii^ 
without  being  able  to  plead- any  righteousness  that  is  worthy » 
God's  acceptance^  which  is  cettamly  to  build  our  hope  tias 
sandy  foundation,  and  is  contilsrv  to  those  scriptures  that  ^ 
forth  the  impossibility  of  our  being  justified  by  the  worics  or 
the  law,  or  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ's  righteousaeiiv^ 
(Mtler  to  our  daiotiing  this  pHvilege*  This  the  aposde  Psnl  6^ 
quently  iaculcases  4  therefore  it  follows,  that  no  ob»  ^ao  plw 
any  thing  done  by  him^  as  the  matter  of  his  justification,  though 
he  could  say,  as  that  apostle  ^d,  touching  the  rightew^^ 
that  is  in  the  ktw^  lam  bJameleoOj  PhlL  iii<  6.  and  ebe^nereh^ 
says,  Though  Iknowncthing  bjf  myeelf^  yet  I  am  not  berth 
juetifedi  1  Cor«  iv..4f  If  the  best  saint  m  the  woridnMis^  ^^^ 
somethbg,  to  support  his  expectation  of  being  dischargtd  fi^ 
conde/nnation,  that  b  infinitely  moi«  taluable  >than  any  act  01 
his  own  obedience  i  then  ceitamly  that  obedience,  whicb  >^ 
performed^  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nattu^i  ^p 
out  divine  revelation,  is  &r  from  being  a  sufficient  {&ami»^' 
to  support  a  person's  hope  of  justification  and  salvatioQ :  Bst 
such  who  are  d^tute  of  the  gospel,  have  notluag  else  t^ 
plead ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,  as  it  is  eapxessed  ia  ^ 
answer,  that  they,  who  never  heard  the  gospel,  and  bclicyc  n^ 
in  Christ,  cannot  be  saved* 
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^  This  majr  be  also  inSene4f  from  Uuwe  scriptures  thi«i  sefi 
C^rth  the  pernicious  consequence  of  unbelief*  as  it  is  said^  JSTc 
thai  believes  not  is  condemned  already^  and  sluUl  t^ot  siu  Jtfe^  but 
the  wrath  o/Godabideth  on  him^  John  iii.  iS,  36,  and  elsswhere, 
VJTye  beUeve  not  thai  lam  he^  ye  shall  di^  in,  yiour  sins^  chap* 
viii.  24.  And  inasmuch  as  faidi  is  founded  on  divina  revelar 
tioUf  there  are  other  scriptures  that  riq^sent  those  mho  aite 
destitute  of  it,  as  being  in  an  hopeless  state ;  thus  the  apostle 
tells  the  church  at  £phesus,  that  when  they  were  Goniilfis^  and 
consequently  strangers  to  the  gospel*  tt^  had  no  hope^  bmng 
wthoui  GQd  in  the  worlds  Epiu  ii*  12.  pe  that^  whatever  know* 
ledge  they  had  of  a  God  by  the  light  of  aalaire,  or  whatever 
blessings  they  received  from  common  providence,  they  hadiy>( 
such  a  knowledge  of  him,  nor  such  an  interest  in  him,  as  gave 
them  hope  of  salvation*  The  aposde  does  not  speak  of  them  as 
being  in  an  hopeless  state,  because  their  conversation  had  been 
npre  vile  than  that  of  other  Gentiles,  as  acting  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  th^  law  of  nature;  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  Gen* 
tiles,  that  is*  without  the  light  of  divine  revelation  i  and  there- 
fore what  he  says,  concerning  them  is  applicable  to  all  the  Hea<* 
then,  as  such** 

•  Again,  it  is  farther  observed,  in  scripture,  that,  before  Christ 
was  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  they  were  not  the  objects  of  his 
special  care  and  goodness,  but,  in  this  .respect,  neglected  by 
lum ;  accordingly  it  is  said,  that,  in  times  past  he  suffered  all 
na^ns  to  walk  in  their  oiA^n  ways^  Acts  ziv.  16*  and  elsewhere 
these  are  called.  Times  of  ignorance^  which^  it  is  said,  God 
Tmnked  aif  choD.  xvii.  30*  as  at  is  in  our  translation :  but  diis  is 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word,!  as  if  we  ren- 
dered it,  during  the  times  of  this  ignorance,  God  having  over- 
l0pked  them^  that  is,  the  Gentiles,  haih  now  commandedall  men 
every  where  to  repent/  and,  if  they  were  disregarded  by  him, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  die  objects  of  his  q^ecial  graces 
or  to  have  a  right  and  ude  to  salvation* 

Moreover,  the  aposde  Paul,  when  speaking  of  some  among 
the  Heathen,  who  excelled  others  in  wisdom;  notwithstanding 
being  destitute  of  gosjpel  light,  he  oasts  the  utmost  contempt  on 
those  attamments  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  they* 
gloried  in,  as  being  insufficient  to  salvadon;  and  therefore  h^ 
says,  diat  whatever  they  knew  of  the  perfections  of  the  divilie 
nature,  so  far  as  they  may  be  known  widiout  divine  revelation^ 
3ret  by  vrisdom  they  Anew  not  God;  and  therefore  he  says^  Where- 
to the  wise  f  where  is  the  scribe  f  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world?  Haih  not  God  tnfde  fbofish  the  xvisdom.oftAis  worjd? 

*  /iritarufe^lil^yAqestemisadoiiinevsJctconsc^iienA 

t  tmftim.  ,.  .     .  • 

Vol.  IL  3  S 
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OtjecU  !•  It  lis  objected,^  Aat  it  is  contrary  to  llie  goodnesi 
of  God  to  ecRidcnin  pennns  for  invlneiMe  ignonmce^M  An  of 
the  Heathen  must  be  supposed  to  be,  since  h  was  impoaiiUe 
for  them  to  know  ^  way  of  srivatioii  by  a  Redeemer. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  repKed,  that  we  must  disdnguidh 
between  God's  condemniiig  persons  for  not  Icnowing  the  got> 

1,  which  is  to  condemn  them  for  invincible  ignorance,  «rf 
is  not  giving  the  gospel  to  a  greater  tart  of  the  worM,  (» t 
necessary  means  of  grace  and  Ovation)  whom  he  destined,  ti 
we  before  observed,  to  overlook,  and  suffinr  to  walk  in  tiior 
dwn  way.  If  the  goodness  of  God  had  Imd  a  natural  obiigir 
tJon  on  him,  without  an  act  of  his  sovereign  will,  to  bcsioirdie 
means  6f  grace,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  sdvarion  o" 
them,  then  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  divine  perfec- 
tions to  have  denied  the  gospel  to  any,  and  so  to  csndoim 
them  who  are  ignorant  ther^.  It  is  one  thing  for  God  to 
leave  them  in  their  fallen  state,  the  result  wheiwf  wouM  be 
their  not  knowing  die  way  of  salvation ;  and  another  thing  for 
him  to  condemn  them  for  this,  as  though  there  were  no  other 
reason  obliging  him  to  inflict  diis  righteous  judgment  on  then* 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  apostle  says,  in  Hott* 
i.  19.  That  which  may  be  known  iff  God^  is  mcmifeH  hit  them; 
Jor  God  hath  shewn  it  unto  them  ;  and,  in  chap.  ii.  14^  15.  JW^ 
the  Geniitea  which  have  not  the  laWy  tiiat  is,  any  other  law  tto 
that  of  nature,  do^  by  nature  the  things  coTttained  in  the  law; 
these  having  not  the  law,  are  a  taw  unto  themsehes ;  whithshev 
the  wort  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts^  their  tonsdentf 
also  bearing  them  witnessj  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  tsm 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.  From  hence  it  is  trg^^} 
that  the  Gentiles  have  sufficient  knowledge  <rf  the  difin«  1«^» 
to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  sjdvation  ;  their  consciences  are 
said  to  excuse  thon^^  that  is,  not  to  charge  guilt  upon  them ; 
therefore  they  are  justified  by  walking  accordmg  taAe  dic- 
tates of  the  light  of  nature. 

Ansxv.  1.  As  to  what  the  apostle  said,  In  the -former  of  Aesc 
scriptures,  that  that  which  may  be  known  ofGed^  is  manifitf^ 
(hemy  or  shewed  to  them  ;  Tie  does  not  speak  t>(  those  thinp 
tvhich  are  to  be  known  of  God,  that  have  an  immediate  rc*^ 
cnce  to  salvation ;  nor  does  he  say,  that  every  thing  nceessny 
to  be  known  of  him,  in  order  thereunto,  is  manifest  in  them  i 
but,  that  of  God  which  is  known  by  them^*  is  from  Mm  a**^ 
God  of  nature,  he  has  shewn  it  to  them^  that  is,  he  has  gi^ 
them  sufficient  light  to  discover  his  eternal p&wer  and  GoSt^ 
in  a  way  of  reasoning  from  the  things  that  etre  made^  as  J* 
adds,  in  the  following  words ;  but  Ae  eternal  power  and  C*** 


lie«d  smy  be  known,  by  those  wbp  «re  dostkiite  of  ik$t  Mi^qw^- 
.  ledge,  wiich  is  necessary  to  salvsntioii* 

3.  As  to  the  other  scripture,  mentioned  in  the  objection,  in 
which  t^*e  Genlike  are  said  ta  dojb^  nature  th^  things  contained 
in  the  law;  he  does  not  infer  £rom  thenipe  that  they  are  the  ser» 
vants  of  Gody  or  willing  subjects  to  hi^  go^ernmei^  or,  indeed,- 
that  they  fulfil  the  law  of  nature ;  and  therefore  w&  catinot  sup^^ 
pose  th^  be  concludes  them  justified  thereby,  which  is  contra- 
ry to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  apostle's  doctrine,  in  other  parts 
of  his  writings.  It  b  true,  he  says,  that  their  consciences  some- 
times sMCUss^  las  well  as,  at  other  tio^es,  accuse  them  4  yet  it  must 
be  eoDsidered,  that  conscience  may  excuse,  or  plead,  not  guilty^ 
with  respect  to  the  charge  of  some  crimes,  which  are  commit*' 
ted  by  others,  when,  at  the  same, time,  this  does  not  exempt 
them  from  the  guilt  of  sin  in  general,  or  give  them  a  right  and 
title  to  eternal  liie.  The  apostle  therefore  designs  only  to  shew 
liow  far  the  corruption  of  men  may  be  rfstrained,  by  their  at- 
tending to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  whereby  a  great 
deal  o^sin  and  guilt  might  be  prevented:  but  he  does  not  de- 
termine that  God  has  any  farther  desim  .of  muce,  toward  them  i 
ibr,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  given  mem  me  means  of  salva* 
tion ;  and  if  he  has  not  said  that  he  will  save  th^m,  without 
giving  tliem  these  means,  we  have  no  ground  to  assert  that  he 
will ;  for  this  is  to  conclude,  without  sufllcient  evidence  from 
scriptiure* 

Object*  3.  It  is  said,  in  Rom«  ii-  4*  that  the  gooi^ness  of  God 
kadsth  to  repentance;  but  repentance  is  certain^  connected 
with  salvation;  therefore  the  goodness^  or  bounty  of  God, 
which  persons,  who  have  no  other  rig^t  but  that,  of  nailure,  have 
fome  knowkdgie  of,  mav  lead  them  to  salvation^ 

.  Ansxv.  It  is  evident  tnat  the  apostle,  in  this  sci^ture,  does 
not  spjBak  to  the  Gentiles,  but  to  the  Jews  ;  for,  having  consi- 
dered the  vile  abominations  which  were  practised  by  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  the  foregoing  chapter,  in  this  he  reproves  the  Jews, 
when  he  says,  in  ver.  1.  Thou  art  inexcusable^  Q  man^  that 
judges^  and  yet  dost  the  same  things;  and,  in  ver«t  If.  Beholdy 
thou  art  caUed  a  Jew^  and  restest  m  the  law^  an4  makest  thy 
boast  of  God;  therefore,  if  the  ^piostk  is  speakmg  \p  dnem,  when. 
.  he  says.  The  goodness  of  God  Uadeth  thee  to  refifi^tance^we  are 
not  oialy  to  understand  hereby  the  bounty  of  con^non  provi* 
dence,or  those  effects  of  the  divine,  goodness,  which  atre  known 
nod  experienced  by  the  whole  world ;  but  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  they  had  experienced,  who  were  the  peculiar  objects 
thereof,  and  &voured  by  him,  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
t!S  whom-  psrkmed  the  adoftion^  the  glory ^  the  covmmts^  and 
the  giving  the  kni\  and  the  service  ofGody  and  llie  pr^mise^^  1^9 
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we  read,  in  chap*  is.  4.  jfclierefere  eertaioljr  they  were  UgUy  tf» 
blame,  that  they  were  not  hereby  led  to  repentance* 

ObjecU  4*  It  18  farther  objected,  that  the  apostle,  in  di^m* 
ting  with  the  Atheniaasi  in  Acts  xvii.  37.  put  them  npon  seek* 
ing  after  Gody  ifhaphf  tAetf  miff ht  feel  afier  him^  end  find  himi 
whereas,  if  it  were  in^>oasibk  to  find  God,  that  is,  the  way  of 
acceptance  in  his  sight,  by  the  light  of  nature,  it  would  haive 
been  a  preposterous  thing  for  the  aposde  to  have  put  them  upon 
seeking  him  i  therefore  it  follows,  that  they  are  not  desdtnte  of 
all  means  of  grace,  or  without  a  possibili^  of  salvation. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  repliad,  that,  ii  by  seeking  $Ae  Lord^ 
the  apostle  mea^s  enquiring  into  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Re* 
deemer,  and  pressing  after  faith  in  him ;  as  it  is  said.  Sect 
and  ye  shall  fmd;  inooA,  andii  shall  he  opened  unto  youj  Matt, 
vii.  7»  and,  If  thou  seek  Aim,  he  will  befiv^dofthee^  1  Chitm. 
xxviii,  9*  this  does  not  argue,  that  the  Heathen,  before  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  them,  in  seekin*;,  might  find  the  wiqr 
of  salvation;  For, 

!•  Though  he  be  speaking  to  the  Heathen,  yet  they  are  con- 
sidered, at  this  time,  as  having  the  gospel  preached  to  them 
by  him,  and  therefore  not  destitute  of  the  external  means  of 
grace,  which  he  advises  them  to  attend  to,  in  hope  that  their 
endeavours  might  be  succeeded. 

2*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  to  them  without  regard 
(o  the  privilege  they  then  enjoyed,  and  so  inform  thein  what 
they  might  attain  to,  without  diving  revelation,  which  is  the 
only  sense  tliat  seems,  in  the  least,  to  favour  the  objection ; 
then,  by  seeking  the  Lord^  we  must  understand  their  enquiring 
into  the  divine  perfections,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  thereof  is 
attainable  by  the  li^ht  of  nati^v ;  and  the  consequence  of  it 
would  be  liheir  attaining  such  a  degree  thereoCi  as  would  dis- 
cover the  absurdity  of  tnat  idolatry  that  they  were  guihy  o^ 
which  the  apostle  is  arguing  against,  -And  ^e  may  observe, 
that  he  makes  use  of  such  s^  mode  of  speaking,  as  is  very  a- 
greeable  to  this  sense  of  the  %t%X^  when  he  says.  If  haply  ye 
might  fed  after  htm;  which  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark,  in  which 
they  feel  after  things  which  they  cannot  see,  und  sometiines 
they  find  them.  And,  when  he  concludes,  that  Aa//y,  or,  pe^ 
adventure,  you  may  find  hiifi^  this  implies,  that  though  die 
Headien,  by  the  light  of  nature,  had  ^ome  means  of  aHainiDg 
such  ft  measure  of  knowledge,  as  would  have  given  thnn  ?|M 
conviction  that  there  was  but  one  God,  and  that  this  God  ought 
to  be  worshipped  in  a  way  agreeable  to  his  divine  {>etfectioQ8, 
and  consequently  that  they  ought  not  to  think  that  the  God-keed 
was  like  to  gold  or  siherj  or  stone^  graven  by  art  and  nuafs 
4^ict>^  whidx  woidd  have  efectually  confuted  that  gross  id^* 


fty,  t«iiitHthey  irerecfhatged  with ;  yet  some  did  not  atfend  to 
the  light  of  nnture,  bo  far  as  diis  amounts  to,  which  'was  the 
case  of  those  whom  -he  was  disputing  with ;  and  therefore  his 
<te8ign  is  to  reprove  their  idolatry,  and  persuade  them  to  seek 
dfter  that  knoiMdedge  of  God,  which  would  have  induced  them 
to  forsake  it;  so,  that,  in  that  part  of  Ms  argument,  he  doefa  , 
not  seem  to  proceed  any  farther  than  this ;  and  therefore,  when, 
xn  aaother  part  of  iti»  he  treats  of  that  knowledge  of  God, 
which  i^more  immediately  connected  with  salvation,  he  speak» 
of  yesia  and  the  resurrection^  though  they  Heated  it  with  ridi^ 
cule  and  contempt;  therefore  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  Hea- 
then, by  the  light  of  nature,  had  a  sufBeient  discovery  of  the 
way  of  salvation. 

Object.  5.  There  is  another  objection  against  the  doctrine 
we  are  maintaining,  taken  from  some  instances  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  destitute  of  divine  revelation,  as 
living  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  yet  recommended  in 
scripture,  as  men  excelling  many  others  in  grace,  concerning 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  salvation ;  such  as  Melchisedeck,  Job,  and  his  friends,  with 
whom  the  dispute  was  held,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  J6b ; 
and,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Centurion  concerning  whom 
our  Saviour  says.  Verily^  I  have  not  found  so  great  futthj  no 
.not  in  braei^  Matt.  viii.  10«  and  Cornelius,  whom  we  r;^ad  o£ 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  these  were  all  supposed  to  be  m 
a  state  of  salvation,  and  yet  reckoned  among  the  Heathen. 

Answ*  1.  As  to  Melchisedeck,  we  have,  under  a  foregoing 
answer  *,  given  our  sentiments  who  he  was,  which,  if  what 
was  there  observed  be  true,  will  render  this  objection  of  no 
force :  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  commonly-receiv* 
ed  opinion,  namely:  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  king  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  we  may  add,  that  this  will  make  very  little  to 
their  purpose  r  for,  it  is  certain,  he  was  not  an  idolater,  or  a 
stranger  to  revealed  religion ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  argu- 
ed,  from  hence,  that  they,  who  are  so,  may  be  in  a  state  of  sak 
vation. 

2.  As  for  Job,  atid  his  friends,  mentioned  in  that  book  which 
goes  under  his  name,  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  well  ac* 
quainred  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  appears  from  the 
subject-matter  of  that  book ;  and  to  say,  that  they  were  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  church,  as  they  did  not  descend  from  that  branch 
of  Abraham's  family,  from  which  the  Israelites  came,  this 
will  not  do  much  service  to  their  argument,  unless  it  could  he 
proved  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  faith,  and  way  of  salva* 
tion,  that  was  professed  by  the  church.  We  have,  under  a 
foregoing  answer  f ,  considered  them,  as  living  before  the  s^'ip- 
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ttvea  ^pcre  ccniiiincd  to  wriiiiif^  wd  jiba.Ufove  tkeibatiM* 
tioii  between  the  Jew  aad  Gea^  was  mudi  known  in  the 
world,  or,  at  kaat,  hdotn  the  tme  worshippeta  of  God  had 
imivcrsaliy  apoatacized  to  idolatiy;  and  theref(Di«»  though 
■uany  othor  natioiia  were  idolater*  andrprobafaly^  aoaae  w^^ 
•o  in  the  country  whese  tfaqr  lived,  yet  it  doea  not  appear  that 
they  were  aoi  therefcn^  thia  cannot  be  brought,  aa  an  argu* 
mcnt,  to  pvore,  that  such  who  are  destitute  of  the  knowladgp 
•f  the  tme  God,  as  founded  on  diviae  revelation^  nuiy  be  in 
the  way  of  talvatioQ. 

3.  As  ibr  the  centoiion,  though  he  was  a  Roman  oficer,  it 
does  not  IbUow,  frook  hence,  that  when  he  came  to  our  Saviour, 
and  expressed  his  great  faith  and  humility,  that  he  was  an 
heathen ;  for  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  Christ's  miracles,  and 
Ua  doetrine,  and  probity,  might  be  convinced  thereby^  and 
disposed  to  believe  in  him  from  that  conviction ;  and,  it  is  cer- 
tain,  hit  words  do  not  argue  him  to  be  an  heathen;  there&re 
this  part  of  the  objection  is  foreign  to  the  design  for  which  it 
is  brought* 

4.  As  for  Comdins,  it  is  true,  there  are  many  things  ex* 
traordinaTy  in  his  character,  viz»  that  he  was  a  deomii  irum^  and 
mie  thatfiared  God;  who  gav€  much,  almo  to  the  peopky  tmd 
frayed  to  6od  ahumfo^  Acts  x*  2.  and  it  is  farther  saidy  con* 
eeming  him,  that  his  praters  and  his  alms  camt  ftp  for  a  me^ 
mortal  before  G^d;  M  which  expressions  acem  to  iavour  the 
ol^etion*    Notwithstanding  it  may  he  replied  to  it, 

'  (1.)  If  this  account,  concerning  him,  give  groimd  to  con- 
dude  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  salvation  before  Peter  was  sent 
to  pireach  the  gospel  to  him,  which  the  learned  Besa  *,  ^ni 
odicTs,  suppose :  nevertheless,  it  must  be  provedy  that  be  was 
altogeth^  a  stranger  to  divine  revelation,  and  the  acooontwe 
have  of  the  way  of  salvation,  therein,  or  else  the  aifgiimcot, 
taken  from  thence,  in  opposition  to  what  we  are  maintaining) 
is  of  n6  force.  It  is  true,  it  is  said,  that  hefeUdewn  at  Peters 
fkefj  Md  worehipped  him^  ver.  85*  which  seems  to  argue  him 
to  be  no  better  than  an  heathen  idolater  at  that  time ;  but  they 
who  conclude  him  to  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  slate 
of  salvation,  reckon  this  nodimg  eke,  but  an  instance  of  extra* 
ordinary  civil  respect,  wMch,  because- it  had  the  appearance  of 
religTOi»  wt>rship,  Feter,  as  it  is  intimated  in  tiie  firilowing 
words,  refused  to  leceive  it,  lest  some  pnesent  ahoidd  conclude 
that  he  gave  lum  that  honour,  which  belongs  to  Cod  akmc 

AU  that  I  shall  say,  in  answer  to  the  objectioD,  as  siqiposiog 
him  10  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  is,  that  though  he  wim  a  Ko* 
man,  and  bred  up  in  their  religion,  yet  it  appears,  from  his 
^eipral  character  that  he  was  very  much  concerned  about  the 


odvttcion  of  hte  soul)  and  ^ereforey  donlideis,  ke  hsd  not  bem 
wanting  in  his  enquiries  ftbout  the  wmy  to  ftttftin  it.  As  for 
tKe  gospel,  thst  hafl  liot  beien  pobiidjr  preadied,  at  that  time^ 
to  the  Gemiles,  and  be  had  not  had  my  opportunity  lo  con- 
verse wMi  the  aposdes,  or  to  «it  under  dim  ministry,  before 
diis;  but  his  conversation  had  been  prindpally  among  the 
Jews,  froBi  whom  he  might  be  informed,  that  diMg^  dicy  did 
not  l^lieye  our  Saviour,  who  wna  crucified,  to  be  die  Measiahi 
yet  the  Messiah  was  expected ;  and,  when  he  came,  he  would 
do  that  for  his  people,  which  was  foretold  by  the  prophetSu 
Here  his  faith  rested,  and  he  wanted  oidy  a  oonvinetiig  evi«> 
dence  diat  our  Savioiir  was  he;  and  this  Peter  was  sent  so 
communicate  to  him. 

(2«)  If  we  should  suppose  him  not  to  haive  httn  converted 
before  Peter  was  sent  to  him,  which  seems  mme  probaUe,  be- 
cause, in  Peter's  relation  of  this  matter  to  the  aposdes,he  adds 
a  particular  circumstance  that  implies  as  much,  in  chap.  ju.  14* 
namely,  that  he  shouid  tell  hhn  wordsy  whereby  he  and  mil  hie 
ktmsty  should  be  eaved;  it  plainly  argues,  that,  before  this^ 
they  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  ob^ 
jection,  which  supposes  that  he  was,  is  sufiden^  answered  s 
but,  if  we  acquiesce  in  this  answer  to  it,  diere  is  one  diflkul^ 
that  remains  to  be  accounted  far,  viz.  how  ikiA  is  consistent 
widi  his  character,  as  a  devout  man,  fearing  God,  and  his 
prayers  and  his  akns  being  accepted  by  htm  i 

The  only  reply  I  shaH  give  to  this,  is,  chat  some  duties  aaagr 
be  petibrmed  that  are  materially  good,  by  those  ni^io  are  not 
in  a  state  of  salvation ;  and  that  diese  works  mi^,  as  fir  as 
they  have  any  circumstance  of  goodness  in  them,  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  God :  thus  God  owned  the  hum&iadon,  re- 
pentance, and 'rfefermsaion  of  the  Ninevites;  and  it  is  said, 
that  when  one  came  to  our  Savionr,  and  told  him  how  he  had 
observed  the  commandments  of  God,  and,  at  die  same  timc>, 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  inherit  etanal  life ;  it  is  re- 
-marlced  on  this  occasion,  that  though  he  would  not  part  widi 
all  for  Christ,  and  therefaro  was  not  to  be  reckoned  a  believer; 
yet  yesttSf  bekMmg  fum^  lowed 'htm^  Mnrft  x.  SI.  that  is,  he 
approved  of  what  was'  good -in  him,  though  it  wanted  sonur 
Hcircmnstances  that  were:  neecesary  to  ctenominate  an  action 
*cood  in  all  respects.  Therefore,  why,  may  we  not  suppose 
diat  God  apprt»red  of  whatwas  excellent  in  CemsKus^s  charac- 
ter, before  he  was  jconverted  by  Peter's  preaetdng  I 

Object.  6.  It  is  fflfdier  objected,-  that  thf  heaAhfn  had  some 
means  of  salvation,  vAmSx  took  dieii^- first  rise  from  divine  re- 
velation, as  appears  from  several  rtdes  and  modes  of  worship, 
which  they  had,  by  tradition  from  the  Jews.   It  was  a  general-' 
ly  received  opinion  among  'them^  that  the  sins  ihey  commit- 
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4ed,  were,  some  way  or  ether/ to  be  expiated,  or  some  atone- 
ment  was  to  be  made  for  diem ;  upon  which  account  they  of- 
fered sacrifices,  and,  in  order  iJ^ereunto,  had  their  temples,  al- 
tars, and  priests,  consecrated  for  that  putpose ;  which  is  some^ 
thing  more  than  they  had  learnt  from  the  law  of  nattire* 

Answ.  This  argument  has  very  litde  weic^ht  in  it;  it  b  true, 
it  seems  to  allow  that  there  is  a  necessity  ox  persons  being,  at 
least,  in  a  small  degree,  apprised  of  some  doctrines,  which 
first  took  their  rise  from  divine  revelation:  but  that  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  church,  pure  and  uncorrupt,  was  hand- 
ed down  to  several  nations  by  uncertain  tradition,  with  a  great 
mixture  of  corruption ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  such  a  resem- 
blance between  them,  as  would  denominate  them  of  divine  ori- 
ginal.    But  suppose  they  had  a  conviction  that -sin  was  to  be 
expiated  by  sacrifice ;  yet  they  had  no  manner  of  idea  con- 
cerning the  reference,  of  those  sacrifices  they  offered,  to  Christ, 
which,  as  the  aposde  observes,  was  the  only  thing,  in  those 
sacrifices  that  were  performed  by  a  divine  warrant,  which  had 
^tendency  to  take  away  stn^  or  make  them  that  did  the  service 
perfect^  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience^  Heb*  ia#9«  imd  there- 
fore, when  the  Jews  offered  sacrifices,  and  observed  several 
other  rites  of  worship,  which  were  instituted  by  God,  yet,  in- 
asmuch as  they  rested  in  the  external  performance  thereof,  and 
were  destitute  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  other  religious  duties 
that  were  to  attend  them,  they  were  reckoned  no  better  than 
vain  oblations^  Isa.i.  13*  or  unprofitable  services:  how  much 
iBOre  might  all  the  rites^  .worship,  observed  by  the  heathen, 
be  deemed  so  i  Therefore  this  does  not  give  us  sufficient  ground 
to  conclude,  that  they  had  the  means  of  salvation,  who  wck 
destitute  of  divine  revelation,  and  faith  in  Christ* 

III*  It  is  farther  observed,  in  this  answer,  that  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  church.  This  seems  to  obviate 
an  objection  that  might  be  brought  a«inst  the  impossibility  of 
attainmg salvation,  without  faith  in  Christ;  for  some  will  be 
ready  to  conclude,  that  Christ  may  be  a  Saviour  by  his  dj^th, 
to  those  who  are  strangers  to  him,  and  not  members  of  his 
body  the  church,  and  therefore  it  is  added,  that  he  is  the  Sa- 
viour only  of  such ;  which  is  what  several  understand,  when 
they  say,  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the,pale,  or  inclosure 
of  the  church.  This  u  rather  to  be  explained  tiian  denied ; 
and  it  will  appear,  from  what  is  said  an- the  following  answers, 
wherein  the  visible  church  is  described,  as  including  in  it  those 
who  profess  the  true  religion ;  and  the  invisible  church  is  call- 
ed the  bodyy  of  which  Christ  is  tiie  Saviour ^  £ph.  v.  23.  and 
the  members  thereof  are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  union 
and  communion  with  him,  and  to  be  inseparably  joine^  ^^ 
him,  as  their  head  and  Husband,  when  they  are  effectually 


dalkd ;  so  that  tliese  have  an  intierest  in  that  salvaticmy  which 
he  has  procured.  From  hence  we  have  ground  to  conclude^ 
that  he  will  save  none  by  his  merits^  but  such  who  are  madd 
partakers  of  the  internal  graces  vof  the  Spirit,  and  are  united  to 
him  by  a  lively  faith,  founded  on  divine  revelation;  which  is 
agreeiihle  to  what  has  been  before  maintained  in  this  answer^ 
which  establishes  the  necessity  of  divioe  revelation,  or  the  im- 
possibility of  persons  attaining  salvation  by  framing  their  lives 
according  to  the  light  of  nature,  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel, 
nor  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sum  and  substance  thereof. 

If  this  he  reckoned  an  hard  paying,  tending  to  lessen  the 
mercy  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  objects  thereof,  it  must  be 
considered,  that  we  have  no  other  rule  of  judging  concerning 
this  matter,  but  what  is  contained  in  scripture.  If  God  has 
therein  made  known  to  his  people  the  only  way  of  salvatioti^ 
we  have  no  warrant  to  extend  it  farther  than  he  has  done,  or 
to  say,  that  because  be  can  apply  his  grace  in  such  methods,  as 
are  altogether  unknown  to  us,  that  therefore  he  will  do  it,  is 
no  just  or  conclusive  argument.  And  the  great  design  of  all 
that  has  bcen^  said,  in  this  answer,  is  to  induce  us  to  set  the 
highest  value  on  Christ,  and  his  gospel ;  to  adore  and  magni^ 
him  for  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy,  in  being  favoured  with 
it,  and  to  put  us  upon  improving  it  to  the  best  purposes  ;  for, 
if  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  thereof,  who  never  heard 
of  it,  Sow  shall  we  escapCy  if  we  negkct  so  great  salvation  9 
Heb.  ii.  3. 
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Quest*  LXL  Are  aU  they  saved  Vfho  hear  the  gosfel^  and  live 
in  the  church  f 

Answ.  All  that  hear  the  gospel,  and  live  in  the  visible  churchy 
are  not  saved,  but  they  only  who  are  true  members  of^the 
church  invisible* 

Quest.  LXII.  What  is  the  visible  church  f 

An8  w.  The  visible  church  ia  a  society  made  ilp  of  aU  such  as, 
iti  all  ages,  and  places  of  the  world,  do  profoss  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  of  dieir  children. 

QuesT*  LXIIL  What  an  the  special frivil^e$  t^f  the  vhWt 
church  f 

'  Airsw«  The  visible  church  hath  the  privilege  of  being .  under 
.God's  special  care  and  govemitkem,  of  b^ng  protected  and 
fi^eserved  in  all  ages,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  all 
enemies,  and  of  enjo3ang  the  communi«a  of  saints^  the  or- 
Vol.  !!•  3  T 
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dinary  means  of  salvation,  offers  of  grace  by  Christ  to  ali 
the  members  of  it  in  the  ministry  of  ^e  gospel,  testifying, 
that  whosoever  believes  in  him  shall  be  saved,  and  exclud- 
ing none  that  will  come  unto  him. 

QvEST.  LXIV*  What  is  the  invisible  church? 

Answ*  The  mvisiblc  church  is  th.e  whole  number  of  the  elect, 
that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  gatherc^d  into  one,  under 
Christ  the  Head* 

THEY  who  are  made  partalccrs  of  Christ's  redemption^ 
and  are  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,  have  been  be- 
fore described,  as  members  of  Christ's  body  the  church ;  and 
we  are  now  led  to  consider  them  as  brought  into  this  relation 
*to  him,  and  accordingly  are  to  enquire  in  what  sense  they  arc 
members  Of  Christ's  cnurch,  and  so  to  speak  of  this  church  as 
to  its  nature,  constitution,  subjects,  and  privileges.     And, 

I»  What  we  are  to  understsmd  by  the  word  churchy  as  we 
fend  it  applied  in  scripture. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  any  ^sembly  that  is  met 
together,  whatever  be  the  design  of  their  meeting.    Though,,, 
indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  taken  in  this  sense  in  scripture ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  two  or  three  places  in  which  it  is  so  un- 

.  derstood :  thus  the  multitude  that  met  together  at  Ephesus, 
who  made  a  riot,  crying  out.  Great  w  Diana  of  the  Ephesians^ 
are  called  a  church;  for  the  word  is  the  same,  which  we  gener- 
ally so  render,  in  Acts  xii.  32.  Our  translators,  i&deed,  ren- 
der it,  The  assembly  xvas  confused^  and,  in  ver.  39.  it  is  said. 
This  matter  ought  to  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly^  that 
being  an  unlawful  one;  and,  in  ver.  41.  The  town-^lerk  dis* 
inissed  the  assembly ;  in  all  which  places,  the  word,  in  the 
Greek  *,  is  the  same  which  we,  in  other  places,  render  cAwrcA,- 
and  the  reason  why  our  translators  have  rendered  it  assembly^ 
is,  because  the  word  church  is  used,  in  a  very  uncommon 
sense,  in  these  places :  and  we  do  not  find  it  taken  in  that  sense 
in  any  other  part  of  scripture. 

2.  It  is  frequently  used,  bv  the  Fathers,  metonymically,  (or 
the  place  in  which  the  churcn  met  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship, and  so  it  is  often  taken  among  us,  and  some  other  re- 
formed churches,  as  well  as  tlie  Papists ;  but  it  does  not  suffi- 
ciendy  appear  that  it  is  ever  so  understood  in  scripture.  It 
is  true,  some  suppose,  that  it  is  taken  in  this  sense  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  28.  where  it  is  said.  When  ye  come  together  in  the  churchy 

,  I  hear  that  there  are  divisions  among  you;  and,  they  think,  it 

Is  farther  explained,  tnA  proved  to  be  taken  in  this  8ense,Trom 

*  what  the  apostle  adds,  in  ver.  20.  IVkenjye  come  together  in 
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place;  and  also  from  what  is  said  in  ver.  22.  Have  ye  mt 
kowea  to  eat  and  drink  in^  or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God? 
From  ivhence  they  conclude  that  the  apostle  means  nothing 
eke  but  -  the  place  where  they  were  convened  together,  and, 
more  especially,  because  it  is  here  opposed  to  their  own  Aousesp 

But  to  this.it  may  be  replied,  that,  in  the  first  of  these  verr 
^es  but  now  mentioned,  viz.  ivhen  ye  come  together  in  the 
churchy  it  may  be  very  easily  understood  of  particular  persons 
met  together  with  the  rest  of  the  church  f  and  when  it  is  »iid, 
in  ver.  20.  that  wAeit  jfc  qome  together  into  onepktce^  thi^.do^s 
not  refer  to  the  place  m  which  Uiey  were  assembled  * ;  bu^  to 
dieir  meeting  together  with  one  design^  or  accord*     And  when 
it  i»  said,  in  ver.  32*  Hove  ye  not  hguses  to  eat  and  drink  in,. 
'vr"  despise  ye  the  church  of  God  f  the  oppoQition  is  not  between 
their  own  houses  and  the  plac6  wrhere  they  were  together ;  but 
the  meaning  is,  that  by  your  not.  eating  and  drinking  in  your 
own  houses,  but  doing  it  in  the  presence  of  the  church,,  or,  the ^ 
assembly  of  God's  people  that  are  met  together,  y6u  are  not' 
only  chargeable  with  indecency  and  interrupting  them  in  the 
work  which  they  are  come  about,  but  you  mak^  a  kifid  oi' 
schism  among  them,,  as  doing  that^hich  they  c^kmoti  in  couf^ 
science,  approve  of,  Or  join  with  you  in ;  v^^  thia  you  are: 
ready  to  call  caprice,  or  humour,  in  them,,  ai^d  hereby  }'ou* 
despise  them*    And,  indeed,  the  p^ace  of  worship  ciu^not  pro^r 
perly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  the  object  pf  conteiqpt  i  thei*e^ 
fore  the  apostle  does  not  use  the  word,  in  AU  metonymic^l 
sense,  for  the  place  of  worship,  but  for  th^  worshipping  ds^n 
sembly. 

Object.  The  word  synagogue  is  often  taken  metonymicaUy v 
in  scripture,  for  the  place  where  persons  were  assembled  to 
worship :  thus  our  Saviour  b  said  sometimes  to  teach  in  the 
synagogue  oftlie  Jeivs^  Matt,  iv.  23,  and  elsewhere  we  read 
of  one,  concerning  whom  the  Jews  say,  We  lovcth  our  nation^ 
and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue,  Luke  ]cii«  v«  and  'elsewhere  the 
Psalmist  speaking  of  the  church's  enemies,  says,  they  have 
burnt  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land,  Psal.  Ixxiv.  8* 
and  the  aposde  James,  adaptmg  bis  mode  of  speaking  to  that 
which  was  used  among  the  Jews,  calls  the  church  of  God  a 
synagogue.  If  there  come  unto  your  assembly,  or  synagogue,  a« 
it  is  in  the  margin,  a  man  with  a  gold  ring^  ^c,  James  ii.  2. 
where  the  word  is  taken  for  the  place  where  they  were  assem- 
bled I  therefore  we  have  as  much  reason  to  undei^tand  the 
\vord  church  for  the  place  where  the  church  meets  togetbtyt, 

jinsiv*  It  is  true,,  the  word  synagogue,  in  most  of  these 

♦  Tfiev9r{htnr9^uf}9^  ivhen  vae4  elaevfiere,  cqrmot  be  undcrttood  ofthepfacft. 
:*-9here  peraoHf  vere  met,  btU  of -the  unammhf  oft/  se  wfto  vferr  en^a^ed  iv  the  eay^fq 
action  f  tmd  thcrrfore  it  *>  rendered  Stxnu!,  in  Att8  Hi.  J,  mi^d  chfjfu  iy.  2^ 
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scii^tiires,  is  taken  for  the  place  where  peraons  meet  >ogtlhep 
on  a  religious  account,  though  it  is  very  much  to  be  <kGAibtc4 
whether  it  he  to  be  understood  so  in  thie  last  of  the  sciiptiires 
referred  to,  and  therefore  our  translators  render  it  a$9embfy  s 
and  so  the  meaning  is,  when  you  are  met  together,  if  a  poor 
man  come  into  your  assembly,  3^ou  despise  him :  but  suppose 
the  word  9t/n<igogue  were  to  be  taken  in  this,  as  it  is  in  the 
other  scriptures,  for  the  place  of  worship,  and  that,  by  a  pari- 
ty of  reason,  the  word  church  may  be  taken  in  the  same  sense; 
all  that  can  be  inferred  from  hence  is,  that  they,  who  caH  tiie 
places  of  worship  ehurche^^  speak  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though  . 
It  may  be  not  the  express  words  of  scrqitiire:  but  thia  is  a» 
trifling  a  controversy,  that  \t  is  not  worth  our  while  to  say  wuf 
thing  more  to  it. 

The  teamed  Mede  ^  insists  largely  on  it,  io  a  discourse,- 
founded  on  those  words  of  the  apostle  before-menttoned,  Hawc 
ye  ndt  hmues  to  eca  €md  drink  in^  or  despite  ye  the  church  of 
God?  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
churchy  means  the  place  oi  worship,  from  oie  oppositioo- 
that  there  is  between  their  ovm  housee  and  the  church  ofGod^ 
the  incoticlusiveness  of  which  argument  has  be^i  before  con- 
sidered.   Whjkt  he  farther  says,  to  prove  that  there  were  plan 
ces  in  the  ftpostle^s  days,  appropriated,  or  set  apart,  for  divine 
worship ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  room  in  which  they  net 
^'  together,  on  the  days  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  eight 
(days  after,  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  his  presence, 
was  the  same  in  which  he  eat  his  last  Passover  with  them,  and 
instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  it  was  in  that  place  that 
they  constantly  met  toffether  for  worship,  ttid  that  therein  die 
seven  deacons  were  awrwards  chosen,  mentioned  in  Acts  vj» 
and  that  after  this  a  goodly  church  was  erected  on  the  same 
spot  pf  ground ;  these  are  no  other  than  uncertun  conjectures*. 
That  they  met  together  in  an  apartment,  or  convenient  room, 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  some  pious  disciple,  is  very  probable; 
but  his  observatiotis  from  its  being  an  upper  room,  as  freest 
from  disturbance,  and  nearest  to  heaven,  sej^ms  to  be  too  tri- 
fling for  so  great  a  man*    And  what  he  says  farther,  in  de- 
fence of  it,  as  supposing  that  this  is  what  is  intended  by  their 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  houscy  in  Acts  ii.  4,  6.  is  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  words  f ,  as  our  translation, 
which  he  militates  against,  and  supposes,  that  it  ought  to  be 
rendered  in  the  houscj  that  is,  in  this  house  appointed  for  die^ 
same  purpose. 

What  he  farther  adds,  to  prove  that  there  were  particular 
places  appropriate  for  worship,  in  the  three  first  Centuries,  by 
i:tfforring  to  several  quotations  out  of  the  Fathers,  who  lived 

*  Sae  his  xrovks,  Vai.  I.  JSook  II.  Page  405,  &  ^.  f  KofT  cttb. 
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in  'these  sges,  is  not  to  be  contested ;  thoiigli'the  objection  he 
J^iings  Against  this  being  inm'eraaUy  tine,  taken  mm  what 
Origen^  Minuttus,  Felix,  Amobiufiy  and  Lactantius  say,  con* 
ceming  the  Christians,  in  their  time,  declining  to  build  theai^ 
after  ^ey  had  been  disturbed  and  hmrassed,  by  various  perse- 
cutions, seems  to  have  some  wdght  in  it,  and  is  not  sufficieiitM 
ly  answered  by  him.  What  he  says  on  diis  subject,  may  be 
consulted  in  the  place  beforeHnentioned* 

sAVL  that  we  shall  say,  as  to  this  matter,  is,  that  it  is  beytad 
dispute,  that,  since  the  church  was  obUged  to  convcgi^e  together 
Ayr  rdigious  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tisua}  place,  in 
which  this  was  performed,  should  be  known  by  them*  But  it 
;Bti}l  remmns  unceriain^  whether,  (though,  at  some  times,  ia 
the  more  peaceable  state  of  the  churcb,  they  met  constantly  ii\ 
one  place)  they  did  not,  at  other  times,  adjourn  from  place  to 
place,  or  sometimes  convene  in  the  open  air,  in  places  wheM 
they  might  mee^  with  less  disturbance  from  their  enemies. 
AJtl,  who  9iie  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  church  in  thos« 
ages,  know,  that  they  often  met,  especially  in  times  of  perscf 
cution,  in  caves,  apd  other  subterraneous  places,  near  the 
graves  of  those  wiio  had  sufered  martyrdom,  in  whidi  their 
end  was  not  only  to  encourage  them  to  hear  the  like  testimony 
to  Christian!^,  that  they  had  done,  but  ihat  theyvmig^tbe 
more  retired  and  undisturbed  in  ^ir  worship* 

But,  to  add  nothing  more  on  this  subject,  as  being  of  le^ 
moment,  that  which  I  would  principally  militate  against  4s^ 
what  that  exeeUeiit  writjer^  but  now  mentioned,  attempts  to 
pfrove,  in  his  following  Dissertaiaon  *,  concerning  the  rewet'^ 
cnce  diat  is  due  to  these  churches ;  not  only  whilst  divine  du* 
ties  are  performed  therein,  but  at  other  times,  as  supposing 
that  they  retain  a  relative  sanctijly,  which  calls  for  venerauon 
iUt  all  times.  The  ynain  stress  of  his  argument  is  taken  from 
the  sanctity  of  those  places,  which,  by  divine  appointment, 
were  consecrated  for  worship,  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  and 
the  reverence  that  was  expressed  l^  persons  when  they  entered 
into  them,  which,  by  a  supposed  parity  of  reason,  he  applies 
to  those  places  which  ar^  erected  for  worship  under  the  gQS- 
peUdispensation. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  doc*  not  follow,  thatbe* 
cause  the  jtabemack  and  temple  had  a  relative  holiness  in  them, 
and  therefore  the  same  thing  is  appUcable  to  the  ]daces  of  wor- 
^p  under  the  gos^K^dispensatton*  For  the  temple  was  a 
type  of  God's  presence  among  men,  and  in  particular  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  which  was  a  glorious  instance  thereof; 
and  it  was  an  ordinance  for  their  faith  in  this  matter,  and  there- 
fore holy.    And  besides,  there  was  a  visible  external  symbc| 

•  S99j»a^e  432,  &  seq. 
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of  God's  presence  in  these  places,  whose  throne  was  npoa  the 
mercy  seatj  between  the  cherubimSf  in  the  holy  of  hoUes;  and 
therefore  this  might  well  be  called  a  holy  ptaccy  even,  wlicn 
worship  was  not  performed  in  it :  but  it  is  certain,  that  other 
places  of  worship,  and,  in  particular^  the  synagogues  were  not. 
then  reckoned  so,  when  no  worship  was  performed  in  tfaeoi,- 
though  they  were  erected  for  that  purpose;  and  our  Saviour 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  die  holiness  of  places  is  taken  away, 
under  <he  gospel-dispensation,  as  appears  by  ,hia  reply  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  when  speaking  concerning  dieir  fathers 
worshipping  in  that  mountain^  viz.  in  the  temple  that  wa» 
erected  on  mount  Gerizzim,  he  says,  that  the  hour  cometb  rvhtn 
ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain^  nor  yet  at  ycrusedtmy  ivor". 
^hip  the  Fttther^  John  iv«  20,21*  that  is,  no  place  shall  be  so 
consecrated  for  religious  worship,  as  that  it  shall  be  more  ac* 
Deptable  there  than  elsewhere,  and  consequently  no  veneration 
id  to  be  paid  to  any  such  place  more  than  another,  where  the 
aame  worship  may  be  performed  ^.  Bat  this  is  litUe  other  than 
a  digression  from  our  present  design,  which  is  to  shefw,  that 
the  word  churchy  in  scripture,  is,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  al- 
ways, taken  for  an  assembly  of  Christians  met  together  for  re- 
ligious worsMp,  accoi*ding  to  the  rules  which  Christ  h^  given 
for  their  direction  herein.  * 

The*  Hebrew  word,  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  which  diei 
church  of  the  Jews  is  signified,  is  generally  rendered  the  cWi- 
gregation  f ,  or  assembly ;  so  that  in  our  translation,  we  never 
meet  with  the  word  church  in  the  Old  Testamenti  yet  what  is 
there 'called  the  congregation^  or  assembly  of  the  Israelites, 
might,  very  properly,  be  called  a  churchy  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 

•  tt  may  be  observed,  that  tho^t^h  the  learned  auifior  b^fre-mentimed  givsi  waft- 
dent  evidcnee^  from  the  Fathers,  that  there  were  t&wral  piaee*  afipr^priatBd,  imd 
ettme  erected,  for  dhdtw  ivorehip,  dwing  the  three  first  Centwiei;  pnd  he  tMmkt^ 
ihatyohether  they  vere  consecrated  or  no,  there  vas  a  great  degree  •/*  reverente 
paid  to  ihevn,  even  at  such  times,  vhen  divine  service  vas  not  pirfmnned  in  them^- 
Tet  he  doeo  not  produce  nny  proof  for  this  out  tfthe  inriHngo  of  the  Fathere^in  thtee 
Centuries  :  andit  it  impoeMe-that  he  thmdil^  foir  from  Eusehiu^t  aeaemtt  ^f  iMi 
matter,  it  appears  that  the  consecration  .of  churches  vfds  first  practised  in  the  Fourth 
Centitrif,  [Vid.  ejusd.  Hist.  Eccl  iJb.  X.  cap.  3.]  As  for  the  quotations  that  Jtr. 
JH^de  brings  from  Chrysottom  and  Ambrose,  to  prove  that  reverente  woe  paid  to 
the  cfmrches  in  their  times  it  must  ^observed,  that  they  Uved  in  the  Fiaiur9h  Ceo- 
tury,  in  -which  churches  bewg  notonfy  appropriated^  fu(  esmeecrated  fvrpub&c  worl 
ship,  it  is. no  Tsonder  to  find  the  Fathers  of  that  age  expressing  a  reverence  fer  t^em. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  words  of  these  Fat/iers  hefe  cited,  thatthty 
intend  thereby  nothing  else  but  a  reverent  behaviour,  lohieh  wght  to  be  ejr^wMMf  % 
those  tsho  cone  into  the  church  to  perfirm  any  act  rf  divine  vforeh^f  an^thio  «l» 
are  far  from  denying,  ^whether  the  extemalrites  of  comsecration  be  Msed  er  ub.  As 
for  his  qitotation  taken  from  TertuUan,  ^o  lived  in  the  end  of  the  Secsmd  Century 
itdon*t  prove  that  he  thottghi  that  revertnfie  mtght  to  be  expreseed  to  tkefdaeee^ 
rsorehip,  but  i^at  the  highest  reverence  m^ht  to  be  used  in  the  aet^  ofwerehip,  md 
parHcularly  in  prayer,  wfdch  it  an  wtdeubted  truths  tehether  we  vanhip  €ed  in  |At 
ijmrck,  or  aiiy  tehere  e(se.  *     ' 
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.^kd  m  the  New  Testament :  thus  it  b  smid,  concerDing  Mo* 
ses,  that  he  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness^  Acts  vti.  3d. 
But  it  is  certain  die  word  church  is  peculiarly  adapted,  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  signify  the  Chnsdan  church  worshipping 
God,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  and 
others,  delivered  by  his  apostles,  under  the  Spirit's  direction^ 
which  is  the  sense  in  whicli  we  are  to  understand  it,  in  speak* 
ing  to  these  answers,  (a)    And  this  leads  us  to  consider. 


(a)  Tb€  word  Church  is  yf  Greek  derivation.  Kwuuun  ia  used  by  anqieiit  au- 
thors  for  the  plAce  of  public  worship.  The  old  word  Kyroike,  cootracted  into 
Kirk,  and  softened  into  churcli«  is  a  compound  of  Kv^m  eauc*  It  is  of  very  ex- 
tensive signification.  Church  is  used  generally  in  our  version  of  the  Kew  Teir- 
tamentf  £r  the  Greek  Emxd^m.— — 

The  words  BrnJuma  in  the  Kcw,  and  Vnp  in  the  Old  Testanent^  are  syaonl- 

mous.  They  both  proceed  from  the  Mine  root  ^p,  the  voice.  The  meaning  of 
akch  is  assembly— any  number  of  persons  met,  by  previous  appointment  The 
verb.  In  each  language,  from  which  the  noun  immediately  proceeds,  is,  io  call 
dut,  to  Call  together,  and  the  noun  is  that  which  is  so  called. 

itb,  of  course,  no  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  word  to  any  asseiiMy* 

mat  or  small,  which  meets  for  social  or  judiciary  puqioses.    The  eharaeter  of 

the  assembly  is  known  from  the  connexion  in  which  the  word  is  used,  and  not 

from  tlie  word  itself.    In  this  latitude  of  application,  the  inspired  writers  of  both 

'  Testaments  made  use  of  the  words  ^p  and  Emkajw/sc. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  former  of  these  words  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
idolatrous  -  women — ^bands  of  soldiers — ^the  commonwealth  of  Israel— <lbtinet 
.  worshipping  congregation*— a  representative  assembly— a  council,  an<^  I  may 
.  $4^,  to  other  assemblies  of  every  description. 

1.  The  word  /Hp  is  used  in  Jer.  xliv.  15.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  number  pf 
Idolatrous  women,  who,  together  with  their  husbands,  persisted  in  their  oppo* 
aition  to  the  command  it  God  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
remarked,  that  the  Septoagint,  in  this  instance,  renders  the  wocd  by  2vr«>«>«. 
pur  translation  renders  it  multitude. 

2.  It  signifies  bands  of  soldiers.  Ezek.  xxvi.  7.  These  marched  against  Tyros^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  tyrant  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  The  Sep- 
t«agint  rendera  It,  as  above,  lym^fljriiet,  .and  the  English,  translators,  CMtt- 

'  pttfdes. 

3.  The  wc»rd  (which,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader,  I  shall  write  KEL») 
ia  naed  for  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Israel.  That  people,  called  by  God, 
w«re  bound  together  bv  a  sacred  ritual,  and  all  were  commanded  to  keep  the 
pMsever.  Bzed.  sit  6.  'Our  tranaUtion  renders  it  the  whole  assembly,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  it  is  n«f  ^  if^cs, 

4.  It  signifies  distinct  worshipping  societies.  Ps.  xxvl  13.  In  this  verse,  the 
Psalmist  professes  his  resolution  to  honour  the  institutions  oi' social  worship.  He 
had  rather  accompany  the  saints  to  the  congregation,  than  sit  in  the  society  erf* 
the  wieked,  ver.  5.  In  both  cases  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used;  the  Septu- 
agint  use  Cssi^ji^m,  and  the  English  translators,  congr^tion.  K£L»  and  £c^ 
clesia,  are,  with  equal  propriety,  applied  to  the  hateful  clubs  of  the  wkked,  and 
lo  the  worshipping  assemUies  of  the  saints. 

5.  The  word  is  also  ap^ied  to  a  representative  assembly. 

-  «^ After  the  regular  orpniaalion  d  the  Israelitisb  commonwealth,  although  Hot 
tea  transacted  all  public  business  with  the  chiefs,  he  is  uniformly  represented  as 
«>eaking  tmto  all  IsraeL   This  form  of  speech  was  not  to  be  misimderstood  fay 

'  the  Jew*.'  They  had  not  learned  to  deny  that  principle  upon  which  thenepre- 
sented  identify  with  the  representative.  Deut  xxvx.- 14, 15, 25.  ^Vbcn  Jtfoaes 
was  about  to  give  bis  last  advice  to  tkb  Hebrews,  ke  summoiDed  the  REL  before 


IL  That  the  i:ltu]rch  i»  distioguiahed  injto  vmble  9md  imn^- 
kki  each  <»f  vhich  are  particuiarljr  definjed,  ai^l  wUl  be  fattier 
iasUted  on,  uader  SDiiie  foUawing.head^;  but  before,  this,  ve 

I  "  .... 

him.  Deiit.  xxxi.  30.    In  this  instance,  the  word  unqucsUoa»bly  viguifies  a  re- 
'jpfCMOtativc  body.    My  reaaons  ^r  cansUlerini^  it  so,  are, 

1.  The  obYiouB  meaning  of  the  passage.  Ver.  29.  "  Gather  unto  me  all  t)ie 
elderg  of  your  tribes — that  I  may  speak,  these  words  in  their  ears." — ^vcr.  jO. 

*<  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  ^7lp--the  words  of  this  stxigJ*    The 
KEL  ofXscael  are  the  elders  and  officers  met  Logeth^r. 

2.  It  ifl  impossible  it  can  be  otherwise.  Moses  could  not  speak  in  the  ears  of 
alllfrael,  except  by  representation.  No  human  voice  can  extend  over  two /ail* 
Iwnsofmen. 

3»  Upon  the  prtncipk  of  representation  Moses  uniformly  acted.  He  instract- 
ed  the  elders,  and  the  elders  commanded  the  people.'  Deut  xxvii.  1.  **  ,/iad 
*'  Motet,  wilA  the  eldert  ofltrael,  commanded  thefecpk**  Without  multipiymg 
tests,  I  refer  the  reader  to  £xad.  xiL  3.  **  Speac  unto  aU  the  congrtgatioi^i 
**  Urael"— vecB^  21.  "  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  eidera  of  Israel.'^  Cvoi  at 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  religion,,  the  elders  represented  the  whole  congregmtioD. 
Tl^tir  hands  were  placed  upon  the  head  of  tpe  buUock  which  was  o&red  to 
make  atonement  for  the  whole  congregation.  I^ev.  iv.  15.  And  that  the  reader 
mfif  not  be  without  an  instance  of  the  uae  of  the  word  £EI^  in  the  moat  ab- 
stract Ibm  which  can  exist  upon  the  representath'e  principle  Itself,  I  refer  him 
to  Gen.  xxviii.3.  Here  it  is  implied  to  a  single  Individual  Higb^  than  this, 
noirewntation  cannot  be  carried.  Ver.  1.  **  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  hktsed 
<'  him— ver.  3.  **  That  thou  mayest  be  a  KEL."  Jacob  was  a  KEU  » the  r^cc- 
tentative  of  a  very  numerous  posterity. 

'  6.  The  word  is  used  to  signify  a  council— an  assembly  for  deUberatioa  tsA 
judgment.  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  patriarch  speaks  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  these  two 
area  K£U  It  is,  indeed,  a  representative  one.  Verse  7.  ^  1  will  di^de  then 
"  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel.''  This  could  have  been  aaid  of  the  two 
ions  of  Jacob,  only  as  including  their  posterity. 

This  KEL  was  however  a  council.  Th^  consulted  and  determined  to  destBoy 
the  Schechemites.  The  assembly  was  a  conspiracy.  The  Srptnaginf  renden 
the  word  by  JvcKiric.       . 

The  KEL  in  which  Job  cried  for  redress,  could  not  ham  been  the  chupch  of 
Israel,  hut  a  courtof  Judicature.  Job  xxx.  28. 

Solomon,  acquainted  with  the  l&ws  of  Israel,  must  have  referred  to  the  power 
lof  Judicatures,  in  detecting  crimes,  when  he  ^loke  of  the  K£L^  Jn  Pior.  xzri. 
26.  and  v.  14. 

The  KEL,  to  which  Ezekiel  refers,  xvl  40.  and  xxiiL  45—47.  cannot  be  mis* 
taken;  The  nryphet  himself  expressly  says  this  &EL  would  sit  injudgment 
try,  tpA  decide,  and  execute  the  sentence,  upon  those  who  came  henre  itan; 
In  these  verses,  the  Septuagint  renders  the  word  by  0;^aoc^  and  our  teanslatkm. 
of  it  is  company. 

By  the  law  of  God,  regular  courts  of  jurisprudence  were  established  aamg 
the  Israelites.  In  no  instance  was  the  whole  body  of  the  peofde  to  be  Jodfes. 
Deut.  XVL  18.  The  rulers  in  each  city,  the  officers  of  justice,  are  nmfbcady 
called  elders,  and  unto  these  elders  met  in  council,  is  every  case  referred.  He 
muat  be,  indeed,  little  ac<|uainted  with  the  law  g^vea  by  Moses^  who  is  ignodut 
of  this  fact  See  Deut  xxl  xxii.  and  xxv.  chapters. 

These  elders  met  in  council.  To  them  the  name  Presfyteiy  waa  aippdied  is 
latter  times.  Moses  and  the  prophets  use  the  names  KBL  and  OD-EU.  These 
words  are  used  indiscriminately  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
they  are  translated  in  the  Septua^t,  generally  by  ccdesia  and  aynagoga.  This 
phnseology  is  adopted  in  the  Kew  'Dntament  The  New  Testament  writers 
use  the  Septuagint  ^anslation  of  the  scripturea  in  their  quotations  from  the  QM 
Tettament 


msKf  offer  something  by  wiijr  of  {A-etnisal,  concerning  tke  rea- 
son o£  this  distinction.  The  word  churchy  according  to  the 
grammatical  construction  therebf,  signifies  a  number  ofpersons 

Nehemi^  summoned  before  the  council  tbe  noblea  and  rulers  who  imnsj^- 
ssd  tlie  Uw.  Meh.  v.  f.  They  exacted  atury  lor  tbeir  money.  Mid  are  to  ^  tried 

by  the  eompeteat  tuthorlties.  Tlie  word  ^p^  in  this  rerac,  we  translate  us- 
aemhiy,  and  the  Septuagiat  reada  Ewxji^m.  Compare  Namb.  xxiiv.  24,  with 
Deut.  six.  13,  and  it  will  appear,  that  the  congregation  which  judicially  ti-ied 
the  man^layer,  is  t]>e  Ecetetia  of  elders.  See  also  Josh.  xx.  4.  *'  He  shall  de- 
*'  dare  his  cause  in  t)ie  ears  of  the  tlder^-^tt.  6.  **  And  stand  before  the  cos* 
"^v^vMMfi  for  judgment." 

The  word  Emajvm,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not,  any  more  than  its  corres- 
pondents in  the  Old,  confined  in  its  application  to  a  popular  assembly.  It  sig- 
nifies a  turouhttous  mob,  Acts  xix.  32,  and  the  city  council.  Acts  xix.  39.  This 
aeiise  of  the  word  is  justified  by  the  best  Greek  authors.  Consult  PaSsor,  who 
quotes  Demosthenes  and  Suidas,  in  defence  of  this  application.  Hence,  the 
verb  EjfAuiMo  is,  in  the  middle  and  pa.<isive  voices,  to  appeal  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  Judicatory.  ••  Plutarch,"  says  Farkhurst,  "  several  times  applies  the 
verb  in  the  same  view."  Acts  xxv.  11, 13, 21,  35.  See  also  Chap.  xxvi.  32.  and 
xxviil.  19. 

V  In  the  application  of  Ecclesia  to  the  christian  church*  which  is  the  most  com-' 
lYion  use  of  it  in  tbe  New  Testament,  it  signifies  the  whole  church  militantr-all 
Ihe  elect  of  CSod— private  societies  of  believers— single  organised  congregations 
'-•sevend  congiegatbns  united  under  a  Presbytery— And  church  rttkrw  met  in 
Judicatory. 

1.  Tbe  church  militant  is  an  Bccles'uu  Matt»  Xvi.  la  and  Acts  ii.  4^.  «*  The 
'**  Lord  added  to  tbe  church  daily." 

2.  The  whole  body  of  elect  and  i^deemed  sinners.  Eph.  r.  25.  *«  Christ  also 
"  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it"— ven  27.  "  That  he  might  present 
**  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church." 

3.  Two  or  three  private  Christians,  met  for  prayer  and  conference^  or  fivii^ 
toother  in  a  family,  are  an  BaxxjprM.  Acts  xiv.  23.  <<  They  had  ordained  thcpi 
ciders  in  every  ehurch."  Tbe  Ecclesia,  or  Church,  existed  prior  to  its  organiw 
2ation»  by  tbe  election  and  oidination  of  rulers.  It  existed*  ia  this  sense,  evcA 
in  private  houses.  Rom.  xvi.  5.  and  C<^iv.  15. 

4.  The  word  signifies  an  organized  coogregatkm.  Aets  xiv.  33*  Tbe  £cdo< 
sia  did  not  cease  to  be  one,  when  presbyters  were  wdained  to  teach  and  to  nife 
hi  the  congregation. 

5.  The  word  is  applied  to  several  coojgn^gatloos  regularly  pircsb)fteratod>. 
There  is  nothing  to  render  this  application  unproper.  |t  is  no  abuse,  in  any  lan- 
guage, of  a  generic  term,  to  af^ply  it  to  any  collection  of  the  individuals  belong- 
ing to  that  geuus,  in  a  connexion  which  manifests  the  testrietion.  The  ehutdi 
ofChrist  in  Philadelphia,  is  all  Christians  in  that  ci^,  although  there  should  b« 
•ne  hundred  congregations  in  it  The  church  in  Corinth>  is  as  intelligible  a 
phrase  as  the  church  in  the  bouse  of  Kympba»— The  church  on  earth,  of,  ih^ 
ehurch  in  gbry.  Itiis  application  is  not  only  just,  but  scriptural.  Tt»  sainta 
in  Corinth  were  one  Eodesia.  1  Cor.  L  2.  But  m  Corinth  were  several  eonnqpa- 
tions.  There  were  more  Ecclesias  than  one,  xiv.  34.  Corinth  iras  a  city  ofgreat 
extent,  wealth,  and  population.  In  it  were  several  heathcBemples,  dedicated 
to  different  pagan  divinities.  There  were  upwards  of  a  tbJKsana  prostitutes  at> 
tending  at  the  temple  of  Venus.  In  this  city,  Paul  met  with  uncommon  suo* 
eess  in  preaching  the  gospel  Here  he  abode  nearly  two  years.  Conudering  th6 
rapidity  with  which  the  K9sp/l^  was  then  spreading,  attended  with  mineuloiis 
power,  is  it  vtkw^lCf  that  in  Corinth  there  was  yet  but  one  congregation  of 
professed  Christians f^Jb^  the  present  day,  without  any  supernatural,  or  even  Un* 
common  success,  it  is  not  singular  for  a  preacher,  hi  a  huge  city,  to  collect  in 
a  few  years  a  congregation  of  religious  professors.  At  the  first  sermon  of  Paul, 
n^imbers  were  converted^    After  this,  the  Lord  hrfbrms  hhn,  be  has  "  mctc|i 
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that  are  calkd ;  and,  in  its  f^plication  to  this  present  sufcjeetr 
every  one,  who  is  a  member  tkereof,  may  l>e  said  to  be  callc4 
tx>  be  made  partaker  of  diat  salvation  whicb  i^  v^  Christ.  Nov, 
as  there  is  a  twofold  calling  spoken  of  in  scriptiire^  to  wit,  one 
visible  and  external,  whereby  some  are  made  partakers  of  the 
external  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  all  the  ordinances  there* 
of;  the  other  internal,  and  saving,  whereby  others  are  mack 
partakers  of  those  special  and  dititinguishiiig  blessings,  whidi 
God  bestows  on  the  heirs  of  salvation :  the  former  of  these  our 
Saviour  Intends,  when  he  says.  Many  are  called j  but  few  arc 
chosen  J  Matt.  xx.  16.  the  latter  is  wlliat  the  apoade  speatsof, 
when  he  connects  it  -with  justification  zxiA  ffhnjiccctton^liom. 
viii.  30.  Now  riicy  who  are  called  in  the  former  of  these  scH" 
ses,  arc  included  in  that  branch  of  the  distinction  which  re- 
spects the  visible  church ;  the  latter  are  members  of  that  church 
"which  is  styled  invisible;  the  former  are  members  of  Christ  by 
profession ;  the  latter  arc  united  to  him,  as  their  Head  and 
Husband,  who  are  made  partakers  of  spiritual  life  from  Wnr, 
and  shalf  live  for  ever  With  him.  The  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  the  children  of  God,  as  made  partakers  of  the  ex- 
ternal dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  such  God  speaks 
of,  when  he  says,  /  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children^ 


^  people  m  this  city.**  Here  were  scvernl  pastoi*s — ^public  officers  with  »  di^ 
flity  of  torses,  suited  to  the  Wants  of  the  church ;  yet,  when  Faal  wrote  his 
epistle,  airtheconf:;regfttions,  although  differing- about  the  merits  of  thcit  i«* 
pective  tbuildcrs,  are  called  one  ficciesia.  In  a  similar  sense  is  th^  wold  appli- 
ed to  tlie  church  at  Kpheeius,  at  Antioch,  and  JenisaleiifK 

6.  1EjwXj»o-/<  is  a]:)^ilied  to  an  assemhty  of  elders.  Malt,  xriii.  17".    The  Gonstitu- 
tioli  of  the  Jewish  courts  is  known.    Ejtch  synag-ogiie  had  its  eWcre  aftd  offices. 
The  inferior  courts  were  subordinate  to  the  &Hnhedrim.    Ifettr  w^efe  «>****' 
eided  by  the  populace.    Our  Redeemer  spoke  in  the  common  Uf^ttAgc  of  Jodwr- 
He  referred  to  the  synagog\ie  court.    When  translated  into  Greek,  wh^t  otwr 
name  shot^ld  be  given  to  this  Judicatory,  than  the  one  given,  Ecclcsia  ?  Tb«ft 
itfliamtftttiiderstaiiding^  of  this  text,  by' one  who  impartiairy  considers  the  con* 
IMW^    'Inhere  are  in  the  church  authorized  rultr»,  distinct  from  the  rukd. 
The  rulers,  and  not  tlie  ruled,  must  ultimately  determine  controversies,  fa 
'officers,  Was  committed  the  power  of  the  keys^thc  power  of  binding  and  loc»* 
ingi  tfnd  this  Eccle*ia,  ver.  17,  has  the  pouer  of  bimUif^and  lo^tin^^  rcr.  tS.-^ 
aim  it  may  conaiat  even  of  two  cr  three  persons,  ver.  20.    n»e  whole  |»s«g«* 
A  directory  for  the  application  of  ecclesiastic  power  conferred  upon  cborCb  vb- 
cers.  Ch.  xvi.  19.   I  shall  close  this  note,  by  a  quotation  from  the  kctures  ol 
Br.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen. '  It  must  appear  extraordinary  from  the  p<»>,o^*"2 
a  Bch«laF.    *  But  ii^any  intermediate  sense  between  a  single  congregation  "Jjj 
^.the  whole  comm«mity  of  Ciiristians,  not  one  instance  can  be  hmagbi^^^ 
application  of  the  \m'd  Exxxw^-m,  in  sacred  writ.    If  any  impartial  bearer  iM^ 
•atisiicd  ion  tliis  point,  let  him  examine  ei^ry  passage  in  the  New  'festamcny 
tihepein  thc'^iord  we  render  church  is  to  be  found ;  let  l\m\  canvas  lO  the  '^^ 
tingti  of  the  Old  lestamentevery  sentence  wherein  the  coiTtspondent  wdrd  <*• 
curs,  and  if  lie  lind  a  «w^/e  pasla^^  wherein  it  clearly  means  either  the  pries** 
bbort,  orthe  rulers  of  the  nution,  or  afty  thing  that  can  be  called  a  charcb  «; 
pp^scntativo,  let  him  fairly  admit  the  distinction  as  scriptural  and  pi>)pcr.** 
^  xc*ueod's  cAtw^'**- 
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JBsa.  i.  2*-  and  elsewhere  he  sayS,  concerning  the  church  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  extenially  ift  covenant  with  him,  Isrdei  is  my 
;y^;i,  evm  my  first-borriy  £xod«  -iv.  22.  But  the  members  of' 
the  invisible  church,  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith,  Gal.  iii» 
16*  ^nd  because  children,  in  this  sense,  therefore  heirs;  heirs 
of  God  J  and  joint^eirs  xvtth  Christy  Rom^viii.  lY.  These 
things  must  particularly  be  insisted  on ;  and  accordingly, 

I.  We  shall  speak  something  Concerning  the  invisible  church, 
which  is  described,  in  one  of  the  answers  we.  are  explaining^ 
IIS  containing  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  that  have  been, 
are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  their  Head.^ 

!•  1  hey  are  said  to  be  elect,  and  subject  to  Christ  their 
Head ;  upon  which  account,  some  have  included,  in  this  num- 
l>er,  the  holy  angels,  inasmuch  as  they  are  styled,  by  the  apos- 
tle, eled  angelSyl  Tim,  v.  2K  and  Christ  is,  in  soine  respects, 
their  Head,  as  the  aposde  calls  him.  The  Head  of  all  prtnci- 
polity  and  poiver^  Coloss*  ii.  10.  and  elsewhere  the  churcl^  13  ' 
said  to  come  to  an  inmimerabU  company  of  an^etsyYithm  xii* 
22«  But  though  they  are,  indeed,  elected,  it  may  be  question- 
ed, whether  they  were  chosen  in  Christ,  as  the  elect  amopg 
the  children  of  men  are  said  to  be ;  and,  though  Christ  bestN  - 
led  their  Head:  yet  his  Headship  over  them  doth  not  inclucle 
in  it  tiibse  things  that  are  implied  in  his  being  the  Head  of 
his  chosen  people,  as  he  is  the  Head  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
on  which  their  salvation  is  founded;  or  the  Captain  of  their 
sahaiion,  as  he  is  styled,  chap*  ti«  10«  who,  having  purchased 
them  by  his  blood,  brings  them  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  then 
to  ^ory*  For  these  and  suchlike  reasons,  I  would  not  assert 
that  Wgels  are  properly  a  part  of  Christ's  invisible  church,  and 
therefim  it  only  includes  those"  that  are  elected  'to  salvation 
among  the  children  of  men» 

2*  They  aire  ikrther  desci4bed  as  such,  who  hare  been,  are, 
or  ahall  be  gathered  hito  one,  under  Christ  the  Head ;  there- 
fore there  is  a  part  of  them  that  are  not  actually  brought  into 
him*  These'our  Sa%nour  speaks  of- under  the  metaphor  of 
sheep,  who  were  not  *of  this  fold^  concerning  whom  he  says. 
Them  also<  I  must  brings  and  they  shdli  hear  my  vt^ice^  Johh  x* 
16*  Aiid  there  is  another  part  of  them,  who  are  triumphant 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  those  that  are  actually  called  by  the  grace 
of  God,>wiio  are  tn  their  way  fe  heaven,  struggling,  at  present, 
with  mimy  difficulties,  through  the  prevalencyot  corruption, 
and  conflicting  with'  many  temptai^oBB,aiid  exfjoaecl  to  many 
evils'  that  attend  this  present  state.  These  different  C2trum« 
stncDi  of' those  who  are  broug))t  in  toCHrist,  give  oecaslon  to 
fhat  kooim  distinction  between  the  church  triumphant  and 
miiitauli  ^         ■'  ' 


Object.  Tot  that  part  of  this  description  of  the  iansiUs 
ehurch,  which  includes  in  it  those  diat  shall  be  gittbered  uato 
Christ,  it  is  objected^  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  membcf 
of  this  church,  who  is  not.  accoally  brought  in  onto  him;  tar 
that  would  be  to  siippQse,  that  iiticonverted  persons  might  be 
members  thereof,  axki  consequendy  that  Qhrist  is  their  Hcad| 
Shepherd  and  Saviour ;  though  they  be  characterized,  in  soipr 
ture,  as  children  of  wrath,  running  in  all  excess  of  riot,  mit 
sing  to  submit  to  hin^,  ai)d  neglecting  that  great  salvation  whidi 
is  offered  in  the  gospel :  How  can  such  be  meB^bera  of  Christ's 
church,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense  thereof^ 

And  it  b  farther  objected,  against  the  aocouqt  given  of  the 
invisible  church  in  tliis  answer,  that  a  part  ^f  those  who  ait 
said  to  be  the  members  thereof,  are  considered  at  present  as 
not  existing;  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  very  improper,  if  not 
absurd,  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  such  W«  mcinbcrs  of 
Christ's  church. 

Answ*  I  am  not  inclined  to  extenuate  those  e«pres«ms  of 
scripture,  which  represent  unconverted  personsr  as  children  oi 
wrath,  in  open  rebellion  against  God,  and  refusing  to  submit 
to  him ;  nor  would  I  say  any  thing  from  whence  audi  might 
have  the  least  ground  to  conclude  that  they  have  a  right  to  aily 
of  the  privileges  of  God's  elect,  or  Christ's  invisible  choreh, 
or  that  they  are  included  in  that  number;  for  that.wouHl»*o 
expose  the  doctrine  of  election  to  one  of  the  main  objccfions 
that  is  brought  against  it,  as  though  it  led  to  lioenlionsBeatf  i 
nevertheless,  let  it  be  considered,  that  this  answer  treats' of  d* 
invisible  church ;  therefore  whatever  privileges  are  reserved 
for  th^efn,  who,  though  elected,  are  in  an  unconverted  stale, 
these  aire  altogether  unknown  to  them ;  and  it  would  be  an  in* 
warrantable  presfflmption  for  them  to  lay.  claim  to  diem*'  How^ 
ever,  we  must  not- deny  that  God  kiiows  who  are  his^  wkosie 
redeemed  by  Christ,  aiHl  whati)IcssingS)*poi<8ugint  thereim^ 
^11  be  applied  to  them  ^  he  knows  (he  citi^  when  diey  iltfU 
be  made  a  willing  people,  in  the  day  of  his  power,,  mi  ^^ 
grace  he  designs  to  work  in  them :  he  conQidemtbeiskst  m 
general,,  as  given  to  Christ,  and  Christ  as  having  umfertahii 
to  do  aU  that  is  necessary  tpfit  th|9ii|  fcKir  t^e  hesiye|i)ykk^' 
ness.  ..    .  i 

Moreover,  we  siust  not  suppose  but  that  Godknoia^  *^^* 
put  the  Isast  dou)^t  and  uncertainly,  die  whole  nianber  of  tkoi^ 
who  i^al}  appear  with  Christ,  m  glory,  at  hifi  fteond  comiof ' 
for  things  that  are  futisre  to  us,  are  prese^ft,  with  ie^p^<^^  ^ 
him,  as  with  one  single  view,  he  knows  A\  dungs,  i"^  ""^ 
pome,  as  well  as  present;  and  therefore,  if  die  exprestfrn^i^ 
^se  of  be  thus  qualified,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  deai^  ^ 
^his  ajtts^er,  I  cannot  aec  that  the  objecUoir  *         -*  •  --  ^ 
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aroiwrthmw  k,  wy  morC'  thun  diovt  ligaments  that  tt«  \mUk^ 
)]\hniugbt  agnnst  the  doctr^M  of  election,  can  Tender  it  lefs.' 
woithy  to  be^recehred  by  us*    -  •.        . 

As  for  the  olfaer  brandi  of  the  abjection,  that  tbty,  who  accr 
not  m  Mii^-caanotbe  -d^oimnaied  members  oif  Christ'k 
d^tireh  in  imy  sense:  thoogh  it  bo  allowed^  that  such  cannot 
be^  at  piesftnti  the  subjects  of .  afiy  privileged ;  yet  we  r  most 
consider^  ths^  mce  God  seedi  not  as  man  seeth,  they  may,  in 
bis  eternal  pur{»ose  to  sare  t^em,  be  considered  as  the  ol^ecta 
thereof,  and  therefore  in.  his  account^  be  reckoned  members  of 
Christ's  invisible  church,,  that  is,  such  as  he  designs  to  brin^; 
into  beings  and  a&enrards  to  make  them  meet  to  partake  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints- 10  light.  Thereibre  I  see  no  rea- 
soo  tor  except  against  this  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  they  are 
/described  as  such,  who  shall  be  gathered  imder  Christ,  their 
Head:  however,  if  the  ot^tion*  only  respected  the  pioprietyi* 
or  impropriety^  of  ^  word,  provided  it  had  not  a-  tendency  to 
overthfoiar  ihe  doctrine  of  Ciod's  certain  and  peremptory  ekc*- 
tion,  I  iVDuld  not  militate  against  it* 

3*  This  cburcb*  whicb  is  said  to  consist  of  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  the  elect,  is  styled  invisible ;  bv  which  we  are  not  tt> 
understand,  that  Aeir  election  of  Goa  cannot  be  known  by~ 
theraselv^,  since  we  have  sufficient  ground,  from  scripture,  to* 
conclude,  that  believer^  may  attain  the  assurance  thetieof  in 
this  life :  b>it  it  is  so  called,  because  many  of  them  havef  finish^ 
ed  their  eourse  >n  this  world,  and  are  entered  into  that  state, 
in  which  they  ape,  with  re$pect  tp  those  tl^  live  here,  no  more; 
seen^ 

Moreover,  the  immber  of  tbo^^  who  m  s^led  the  members 
pf  this  church,  caimot  be  determined  oy  any  ertatuffe.  It  is* 
jonl^  Imown  to  Oodi  and  t^t  "^grace,  which  any  of  diem  ex- 
pcrienoet  bow  far  soever  they  may  active  tO/the  knowledge  of 
it  diemselr^y  caimoi  be  md  to  be  cektainly  and  infallibly  known 
bv  others ( rand  tketfcfore'  the  apostk  si^*s,  concerning  them, 
that  their  ^€  ta  idd  vnih  Chtmt  k  God,  Col.  iii,  a. 

However,  though  diitf  dn»th  be,  at  present,  itivisible,  yet 
when  die  whole  j^Qnd>or  of  'the  eleet  shall  be  brought  in  to 
Chriit,  and,  as  liieapOBlie  speaks.  Gathered  together  nnto  hm^ 
2Thess»iir  U  then  it  shaH  no  longer  remain  invisible;  for 
vfhin  Chrui,  whs  h  their  Itfe^  akuil Appear^  tkeueiso  shaU  np^ 
pmrTtiekhimin  gh^j  Cob  iii^'4.  We  tf^y  m^er  observe 
cuMcejiuing  the  ctorcfc,  as  rfma  descpibedf 

(1^  Tfak  it  has  man^  glorious  characters  g^  dius 

it  ss  Uouueudy -called  Uins^S'' spouse,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon^ 
by  which  he-seems  to  inteald  morb  tfum  what  ooidd  well  be 
said  coneemi]^  the  Jewish  church ;  for  the  descnptioB  there 
girea  of  it,  as  jbeirigaU  fair,  end  witbwt  spoty  Cantv  Wa  7. 


andk  radier  apf^ieable  to  the  tfttte  in  which  the  samts  shall  he 
Ivreafter,  than  that  in  ^hieh  thcr  ai^  at  present;  and  there* 
fore  I  am  inclined  t#  think,  that  he  apealcA  of  the  invisible 
chiirdi,  or  the  electittn  of  grace.    And  this  character,  givei^ 
of  ^dicm,  is  taken  frosi  that  conjugal  union  which  there  b  bc« 
twem  Christ  and  believer$ ;.  on  which  account  it  is  said  else- 
where, sTi^y  Maker  is  thine  Huabandy  tht  Lord  qf  hasu  is  Aia 
nantei'4^nd  t/iy^  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  brady  Isa.  liv.  5* 
and  iJbe  Psalmm  tlescribes  it^  -in  a  very  elegant  manner,  as 
thais  related  t6  Christ,  when  he  says,  upon  thy  right-hand  did 
stand  ike  fueen  in  gold  of  Ophir^  Psatl.  xlv*  9.  and  then  speaks 
of  it,  as  asrived  to  (^e  highest  pitch  of  honour  and  happiness, 
when  introduced  into  the  king^s  presence  in  raiment  of  needle- 
ytQtAy  imth  gladness  and  rejoicings   being  brought  .into  kis 
faiaeej  Ter«   14,  15.    and  the  apostle  calls   it.  The  General 
J^nsembly  and  church  of  the  first-bomj  which  are  ivritten^  Heb. 
xit*  %i^  or,  as  it  is  in  the  toargin,  enrolled  in  heaven;  and  it 
is  also.*  4X>nBidered,  wlien  presented  by  Christ  to  himself,  or 
to  his  own  view  at  last,  being  brought  to  perfection,  as  a  glo- 
risui-chUrCk;  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle^  or  any  such  thing; 
bti$  hofyy  andxuithsut  blemish^  £ph«  v.  27.     In  this  respect  it 
micybe  called.  The  holy  catholic  churchy  though  many,  with- 
out auficient  ground,  understand  those  words  of  the  creed,  in 
which  it  is  so  called,  in  a  sense  very  different  from,  and  infe* 
rior  to  it*     ' 

(9«)  This  invisible  church  is  but  one  body,  and  therefore 
not  divided^  like  the  visible  churchy  iiito  many  particular 
bodies,  as  will  be  obser\'ed  under  a  following  head.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  expressidh,  in  which  it  is  said, 
JUy  dove^  my  undeiiled  is  but  ane^  Cant.  vi.  9. 
.  (3.)  It  is  not  ine  seat  of  human  government,  as  the  visible 
church  is  s  nor  are  persons  said  to  be  received  into  its  com* 
nMinioQ*  And  whatever  officers  Christ  has  appointed^  to  se- 
'  cure  the  order,  and  to  promote  the  edtficaston  of  his  churches, 
these  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  churchy  considered  as  invisi- 
ble }  however,  it'  is  eminently  under  Christ's  special  govern- 
meiu,  who  is  the  Head,  as  well  as  the  Saviour  thereoL 

(4^)  There  are  many  special  privileges,  which  belong  to  it; 
tl^at  ipclode  in  them  all  the  graces  and  comforts,  which  are 
applied  to  them  by  the  Holy'  Spirit:  and  ao  they  are  consider* 
ed,  as  enjoying  union  and  communion  with  Christ,  in  grace 
and  glory,  93  being  called,  justified,  sanctified,  and  many  of 
them  assured  o£  their  interest  in  Christ  here  and  all  of  dietn 
shall  be  glorified  with  him  hereafter.  These  privtlegca  art  in- 
sisted on,,  in  several  following  answersj  for  which  leason  we 
pass,  them  over  at  present^  and  proceed  to  consider  another  of 
♦the  answers,  which  we  ^t^  taexplain :  And  accordingly, 
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•.  ^il.  We.haye  an  account  of  the  vtaibk  churek,  which  b 
clescribcd  aft  a  locie^^  nwde  up  o£  all  9acb,f  whofin  aU  agea^ 
tod  placea  of  the  wodd,  profeaa  th«  true  religioa,  and  of  ^ir 
cbiidren*     Id  this  description,  of  tha  churchy  ire  majr  obaecre^ 

].-That  it  is  called  visible,  not  only  because  the  worship 
performed  tbecein,  and  the  hkws  given  to  ■  those  particul«r 
churches,  of  .which  it.cQD3iats,  are  visible ;  but.  its  merabert  are 
so,  or  known  to  the  .world;  and  the  profession  diey  make^of 
the  true  religion,  or  subjection  tD  Christ,  as  their  Head  and 
Sovereign,  is  open,  free,  and  undisguised,  •  wh^eby  they  Mat 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world* 
'  2.,  It  is  called  a  society,  which. denomiaatioo  it  tal^aa  from 
the  communion  which  its  members  have  wiidi  one  another  z 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  in  the  singular  munbetff  denoting, 
but  one  body  of,  men^  it  is  to.be  enquired  wbelber  .this  be  a 
proper  mode  of  speaking,  though  frequendy  used*      ^  •:    • 

(1.)  It  is  allowed,  by  all  Protestai)ts^  that  .there  aEre^  and 
have  been,  ever  since  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  tfaeapoa-. 
ties,  many  particular  churches  in  the  worid  *;  ^id  thtt  is 
agreeable  to  what  we  often  read  of  in  the  JNTew  Testament,,  aa 
the  apostle  Paul  directs  his  epistles  tt>  partioulan  churohea ; 
such  as  that  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Philippi,  ike.  Some  of 
these  were  larger,  odiers  smaller^ .  as  denotmg,  diat  no  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  number  of  persoois  of  wi^ch  each  of  thtm 
consists :  thus  we  read  of  churches  in  particular  houses,  1  Gor« 
xvi*  19.  and  these  may  each  of  them,  witbput;  ^e  least  im- 
propriety of  expression,  be  styled  a  visible  church,  for  the 
reasons  above  i^ientioned. 

(2.)  It  must  also  be  allowed,  on  the  o^er  hand,  that  the 
church  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number,  in  scripture,  as, 
though  it  were  but  one :  thus  it  is  said  that  Saul  made  havoc  of 
the  churchy  entering  into  evertfhouse^  andkalmg"  tnen  muixoo^ 
fnen^  committed  them  to  prison^  Acts  viii*  3.  and,  speaking  of 
himself,  he  .says.  Concerning  zealy.  peraecuting  the  churchy 
Phil.  ill.  6*  and  elsewhere,  that,  beyond  measure^  hepersecutwd 
the  church  of  God^  and  wagtubit^  GaU  k  1 3.  Now  it  is  cettain, 
that  it  was  not  one  particular  church  that  he  direded  his  pei»> 
secuting  rage  against,  but  all  thexhurches  of  Christ,  wherever 
he  caine,  especially  those  in  Judea^  which  he  s{xaka  of  in  the 
plural  number,  ve&  22*  by  which  he  .explains  what  ha  means, 
by  Yi\s  persecuting  the  church  ^f  God f  .ioxtXl  as  saidt  J^  uMdk 

*  The  Papiat9,  indeed,  prtUrnd  that  there  t»  no  othfr  church  itt  the  voridf  but 
that  xahick  thty  ^fyk  eatUoUeand  «A»Mei  rfwilkh'the  dithep  tjf  Borne  U  the  hkadg 
but  -we  may  siuf,  in  answer  tef  tki»  vain  ^ofOt  m  f>  id  eami  €maerimf.  the  abmvk  in 
'tSardie,  in  Rev.  iii.  1.  Thou  bast  a  name  that  thoulUegt,  and  art  d^d.  ..Prp^ 
tf^tanf9t  theUgk  they  tpeah  oftenttmee  of  the  visible  church  d«  one^  yet  they  don^t 
dengSut  that  there  are.  many  pariieidar  chntrhm  contatnedin  it.  See  the  nsf^fh" 
^U/»  Confcniwn  <ffaith,  cf^,  35.  ^  4k  :,-'..  * 


and-M  noher  )i|)f:4ieiAIe  to  the  stttc  in  yriach  the  sakitx  shall  be 
imrta&er,  than  that  io  Which  tber  ai'c  at  Bmcnt ;  and  tfaei^- 
fore  I  am  iDclined  t*  think,  that  be  speaks  of  the  invisible 
church,  or  tUc  electian  c^  grace.  And  this  character,  givcft. 
td  dieoti  IB  taken  from  that  coDJozal  iiBioB  which  there  is  be- 
tween Chriat  and  believers  ;  on  wtuch  account  it  is  said  else- 
vhat^'Thif  Maker  it  tfane  Htaband^  the  Lord  ^  HotU  u  Aic 
ttaftfinandtliT^Rtdeemer  the  ffofy  One  ef  brael,  Isa.  liv.  5. 
and  ckt  PaalmibtileacrilMS  k,  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  as 
Unu  related  tb  Christ,  \rhen  he  savs,  upon  thy  right-hajid  did 
atandtke  fuien  in  goldef  Oph'tr,  I^sal.  xlv.  9.  and  then  ;!]k'uV~' 
of  it,  ks  aarivcd  to  the  highirst  pitch  of  honour  nud  happine&s, 
vhcB  introduced  into  the  king's  presence  in  raiment  of  needle- 
ilKfii  'With  g-ladneai  and  rrjoictng,  bein^  brought  .  info  ftii 
falaCc,  ver..  14^^  15.  and  the  apostle  calls  it.  The  Geaertd 
^utembltf  ffndchtirch  oftlirfirst-boni,  -which  are  written,  Heb. 
Xii-  iUk  or,  Hs  it  is  inthtr  margin,  enrolled  in  heaven;  and  it 
is,'KisO'«OD>idered,  when  prcsrntcd  by  Christ  to  himself,  or 
to  hb  own  view  at  last,  h^ing  brouglit  to  perfection,  as  tigle- 
rinwchUrtk;  not  Aawnq-  f^/'Ol  or  ifriniie,  or  anu  such  thing; 
but  holif,  and xuitheut  i>lrmish,  Eph.  v.  27.  In  this  respect  it 
may-bit  «aUe<),  The  holij  catholic  church,  though  many,  widi- 
OUt  suftcieat  ground,  untlei  stand  those  words  of  the  creed,  in 
irhich  it  is  so  caUed,  in  a  ^cnac  very  different  from,  and  infe- 
rior to  it.  ■  i 

(a.)  This  iaviaiblc  clmnli  i**  but  one  body,  and  thereJoie 
not  divided,  like  the  vi^^ibltr  church,  into  many  particular 
bodies,  as  will  be  obsc'i\'(l  under  a  following  head.  Tliis 
seems  to  be  the  lAeaning  of  that  cxpnfssion,  in  ^vhIch  it  is  said, 
J^  dove^  my  tuidefiied  is  Init  one.  Cant.  vi.  9. 

.  (9.)  It  is  not<he  Bent  ni' human  government,  as  the  vi^ 
church  isi  fM>r  are  persons   said  to  be  received  into  its  a 
iQUIlioa.     And  whatever  officers  Christ  has   appointed,  Io  se- 
cure the  order,  and  topiumotc  the  edification  of  his  churcbe% 
these  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  church,  considered  as  ii 
ble;  howevcfi  it  is  emiiiLiidy  under   Christ's  s 
mant,  who  is  the  Head,  as  \\-d\  as  tht  Saviour j[ 

(4i)  'There  are  many  special  privileges,  w'' 
tfert  ipdkide  in  them  all  the  grac^ 
:4)plied  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
ed,  as  enjoying  union  and  communM 
and  glory,  as  being  called,  justific^ 
them  astured  of  their  in^ 

shall  be  glorified  with  bin 

sisted  on,  in  several  fono\^  ii 

pass  them  over  at  pre^eni 
-the  answers,  which  we  ai 


-  ^il.  Wc  haye  an  account  o£  the  vuiUe  churdif  which  is 
descrilxd  as  a  locicly,  made. up  o£  all  siicb,i  who,in  allagea, 
and  places  of  the  wo^,  prcfcM  the  true  religion,  and  of  their 
children,     ta  this  dcscnptionof  tha  church, -tfe  la^ohscnre, 

] .  That  it  is  called  visible,  not  only  because  the  worshi}) 
'  performed  thencin,  and  the  laws  given  n  'those  paitkular 
churchea,  of  .which  it  coaaista,  arc  vitible ;  but.  its  mcinbefsare 
so,  or  ItnowQ  to  the  .world;  and  the  proCcssion  they  maksol 
the  true  religion,  or  subjection  to  Christ,  as  their  Head  atkd 
Sovcrdgi),  is  open,  free,  and  undisguised,  whereby  ttwyaifc 
distinguished  Irom  the  rest  of  the  wcnid* 

3..  It  is  called  a  society,  which  denbmiaatioB  it  talFU  bom 
the  communion  which.its  members  hwe  widi  aoc'  anodwrs 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  in  the  singular  wunbes;  doiotiag. 
but  one  body  of  men,  it  is  to.be  enquired  whether  this  be  ft 
proper  mode  of  speaking,  though  Irequenlly  usad.       ^  >; 

(1.)  It  IB  allowed,  by  all  Protestants,  that  there  an,  aid 
have  been,  ever  since  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  ^eapos-. 
ties,  many  particular  churches  in  the  world  *;  and  this  is 
agreeable  to  what  we  often  read  of  ia  the  Hesw  Testanient,.  as 
the  apostle  Paul  dii'ects  his  epistles  a>  partioulan  churches  ; 
such  as  that  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Phiiippi,  Sec.  Siune  ot 
these  were  larger,  others  smaller,,  as  dcaotmg,  that  no  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  number  of  persons  of  wlucheach  o£  them 
consists :  thus  we  read  of  churches  in  particular  hcruBca,  1  Cei*. 
xvi.  19.  and  these  may  each  of  them,  without  (be  least  im- 
propriety of  expression,  be  s^'lcd  a  visUile  church,  lot  the 
reasons  above  mentioned. 

(2.)  It  must  also  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that-the 
church  is  spofcen  of  in  the  nngular  number,  in  scripture,  as. 

T(/  liaitse.,  !.'■■  ■',/  xuo- 

prist/n.  Acts  viii.        ■■i',  ■;■. . 'r.;agol" 

zeal,  peimxuUng-  the  chunk, 

■e,  tliat,  hfi/oml  mraaure,  hcp€nmitmi 

tteci  it^GaLi.  13.     Now  it  ii  oenaiti, 

:ular  church  thai  he  diredcd  ius  per- 

'  lilt  tlic  cliurthi's  of  ChfisC,  wherewr 

Judca,  «-hicJ]  he  speaks  of  in  tix 

hid)  be  raplains  what  he  akeana. 

^.GtJfMx  it  it  satd,  Jfe  istitA 


?^SF 


(Mject.  T(y  tfuU  part  (Ot  thif  deacriptioQ  of  the  ii 
church,  which  includes  in  k  thoee  ^nt  shall  be  giitheicd  tntth 
Christ,  k  is  obJected|  that  no  oqc  can  be  said  to  be  a  member 
of  this  churchi  who  is  npt  accoally  brough?  in  unto  him;  Soot 
that  would  be  to  supposei  that  titiconvcrted  paraoQS  might  be 
members  thereof,  ai^  <^onse<)uendy  that  Qhrast  is  their  Hcadi| 
Shepherd  and  Saviour ;  though  they  be  charactmsBed^  in  scrips 
ture,  as  children  of  wratht  rimning  in  ali  excess  of  riot,  rdu? 
sing  to  submit  to  hin^^  ai|d  neglecting  that  great  salvauon  whidi- 
is  offered  in  the  gospel ;  How  can  such  be  meii^bers  of  €farist?s 
church,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense  thered^^    . 

And  it  is  farther  objected,  ^kgainst  the  aocout^t  given  of  tht 
invisible  church  in  tliis  answer,  that  a  part  of  those  who  are 
said  to  be  the  members  thereof,  are  .  considered  at  present  ai 
not  existing;  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  very  improper,  if  use 
absurd,  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  such  are  members  of 
Christ^s' chui*ch.' 

Answ»  I  am  not  inclined  to  extenuate  those  esppessions  of 
scripture,  which  represent  unconverted  persons  asehiUrenof 
wrath,  in  open  rebellion  against  God,  and  refusing  to  submit 
to  him ;  nor  would  I  say  any  thing  from  whence  such  migbt 
have  the  least  ground  to  isonclude  that  they  have«  right  m  any 
of  the  privileges  of  God's  elect,  or  Christ's  invidbte  efaoicb, 
or  that  d\ey  are  included  in  that  aamber;  for  that.wouMbeio 
expose  the  doctrine  of  election  to  one  of  the  main  objeoiisBi 
that  is  brought  against  it,  as  though  it  led  toJieeatioiifliiM^* 
nevertheless,  let  it  be  considered,  that  this  answer  treats  of  dse 
invisible  church ;  dierefore  whatever  privileges  are  reserved 
for  th^ein^  who,  though  ^elected,  aro  in  an  unconverted  st^ 
these  aire  akogetber  unknown  to  them ;  and  it  would  be  anna-' 
warrantable  prcsfamption  for  them  to  ky.dum  to  thenii'  Ho«^ 
ever,  we  mUst  not-deny^  that  God  Ic^ws  who.  are  kis^  who  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  and  wliati)lesainga,*  piiwivmt  tliereflot^ 
fljvill  be  i^pf&eit^  to  them;  he  knows  ^  tin^  when  they  ^^ 
be  made  a  if  illing  pe«»pte,  in  the  day  of  hia  power^  mi  wi«t 
grace  he  designs  to  work  in  them :  he  conaidcva  tbct  eiest  ia 
general,,  as  given  to  Christy  and  Christ  as  having  nndeitak^ 
to  do  all  that  is  n^pessary  to  fit  th^Mi  fefr  ^  heav^i^yUessefl- 
ness« 

Moreoveff  we  must  not  suppose  but  that  GodknoMt  ^^' 
put  the  least  dou|»t  and  uncertainly,  the  whole  number  <rf  thoi^ 
who  ^aU  appear,  with  Christ,  m  glory^  at  Ua  aiceond  comiDgl 
for  things  &at  are  futuvtf  to  us^  are  presett*  ititk  lespect  ia 
him,  as  with  one  single  view^  he  knows  all  Aings,  jiass  wbA^ 
pome,  as  well  as  present;  andtherefiore,if  tfaeexpressiDfitfi^ 
^se  of  be  thus  qualified,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  desifi  ^ 
^his  answer,  I  cannot  aee  that  the  objectioir  has^ufficient  foi^ 


orovertbmw  k,  wy  more^diiiii  tfiott  i^guments  that  are  uatii^ 
Jy^bmugbt  agauift  the  doctrHie  <mF  election^  can  Tender  it  le^/ 
woitfay  to  be>reGeiTed  by  «.    -  •.       . 

As  for  the  other  branch- of  the  objection,  that  they^  who  as& 
not  i«  M)^caflS)Otbe  -^tf^nomioaiied  members  of  Cfarist'k 
church  inuny  sense;  thoogb  it  bo  aUowed^  that  such  cannot 
be^  at{a«sent|  the  subjects  of  atiy  privileges;  yet  weriwist 
ecmsider^  thstt^  since  God  seetb  not  as  man  seeth^  they  may,  ia  ^ 
tiis  etenud  purpose  to  sare  tnem,  be  considered  as  the  ol^ecto 
ttiereof,  and  tlwrefore  iu  his  account^  be  reckoned  members  of 
Christ's  invisible  church,-  that  is,  such  as  he  designs  to  brin^; 
into  bekigv  ted  afterwards  to  make  them  meet  to  partake  of* 
the  inheritance  of  the  saintsin  lig^  Therefore  I  see  do  red- 
json.  to  except  against  this  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  they  are 
clescribed  as  such^  who  shall  be  gathered  under  Christ,  their 
Head:  however*,  if  the  objection- only  respected  the  proprietyi* 
0T  impropriety^  of  a  word,  provided  it  had  not  a  tendency  to 
overtmwar  ilie  doctriHe  of  God's  certain  and  per  empttny  elec- 
tion, I  would  not  mUicate  against  it« 

3.  This  cbnrchf  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the  whc4e  niim« 
ber  of  the  elect,  is  styled  invisible ;  by  which  we  are  not  tt> 
understand,  that  their  election  of  God  cannot  be  known  by 
ihemsehres,  since  we  have  snfficient  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
condttde,  that  believer^  may  attain  the  assurance  thetieof  in 
this  life :  b>it  it  is  so  called,  because  many  of  them  have^finish^ 
ed  tjbeir  cour«  in  this  world,  and  are  entered  into  that  state, 
in  which  they  ave,  with  respect  tp  those  tbiit  live  here^  no  morc$ 
seen^ 

Moreover,  the  member  of  tho^  who  are  a^led  the  members 
pf  this  church,  camtot  be  determined  oy  any  creatufe.  It  is  * 
jonl^  ktown  to  Oodi  ai|d  that  Efface,  which  my  of  them  ex- 
pcrtenacy  bow  far  soever  they  may  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of 
it  dKnsclrrts^  caimoi  be  said  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  knpwtt 
bv  ctfaetsf -and  tketfcfortf  the  aposck  si^*s,  coneeming  Aem, 
that  their  Mfeh  Udvnih  Chtktk  God,  CA  iii,  a. 

However,  though  dns  ehu«th  be,  at  present,  it^visible,  yet 
when  the  whole  i^nmbor  of  'the  elect  shaU  be  brought  in  to 
Chriit,  ^ssid,  ais  ilieapOBiie  speaks.  Gathered  together  nnto  hm^ 
2Thess«  iif  1.  then  it  shall  no  longer  remain  invisible;  for 
TJokMChrUK  whaU  their  iifti  ^baf I  appear^  tbeif^ko  9kaU  np^ 
pear  toitk  him  in  gh^j  Cob  iii*^.  We  may  m^ier  observe 
copceraiog  ibe  dmreb^'as  ifaua  describedf 
.  (1^  That  it  has  manr^|lorious  characters  given  of  it;  thus 
it  is  Ueuueudycalfed  Qinst^s  spouse,  in  the  &>ng  of  Solomon^ 
by  wfafebbfoaeeaisto  intend  more  tfum  what  could  well  be 
said  coneefning  she  Jewish  church ;  for  the  description  there 
ffufZBL  of  It,  as  Jmin^Mil  fair,  and  rtttbaut  spoty  Cantv  tv«  ?• 





ii^a         o»  Micciivictr,  VJSIU.K  Aira  iHvtuatc  M 

und  b  nuhrr  vpfilicable  to  ihc  siatc  in  which  Ujc  tatnta  »ha)l  M 
hrrcafttr,  thtut  that  in  which  iher  are  at  pr«eni ;  aod  thuSi 
fore  I  am  tnclim-d  la  (hiiik,  tliut  be  speaks  of  the  invUibwl 
church,  or  the  tlociitm  of  p-«ce.  And  this  charactrr.  ffiTSl 
uf  them,  is  takcD  irom  iliat  conjugaJ  union  which  there  a  bMl 
twecu  Christ  and  bdicvcrsj  on  which  account  ir  is  whi  Hi«3 

wlirrr,  Thi/  Maier  h  thine  Husband,  the  L&r-i  -''  •■ ■     M^n 

name;  and r/ti^  Jied-vwer  the  ffofy  One  of  I  -,.   \ 

and  the  Pmlmist  deaciibes  it,  in  a  vcrv  cJr  ., 

thus  related  to  Christ,  when  he  sai-«.,  u'paa  iL  \  .j  ' 

V  rfit,  09  arrived  to  the  ht^e&t  piidj  of  honour  and  bappincsa, 

Lvhcn  introduced  into  (he  kind's  presence  in  raiment  of  neetHt- 

I  mvri,  with  g-iatinefi  and  rejoicing,    being  bretirht   imlc  Ah 

feiace,  yev.    14,    U.    and  the  apostle    calls    it.    Tie   Geutral 

^jaembly  and  church  efthefirxt-born^  iMch  are  icrittra,  Hcb. 

tit.  StJk  or,  as  it  is  in  die  taargin,  enrolled  i/t  keawn;  and  it 

is  also  considered,  when    presented  bp  Christ  lo  himaclf,  nr 

to  liis  own  view  at  las!,  being  brought  to  perfection,  ns  a  i-/e- 

rious  church;  not  having  spot  or  iirintle^  or  an  u  such  ihifit. 

.    hft  holy,  atidxoithoui  blemish,  Eph.  v.  27.     In  this  respect  it 

Ltoay  be  tailed.   The  hoUf  eatkdic  church,  though  man%',  wiih- 

mttt  Buficieut  grnund,  understniid  those  words  of  the  orcd,  a 

[^ which  it  is  BO  called,  in  a  acnac  \-cry  dtflercnt  from,  and  iofo- 

rior  to  it. 

(3.)  This  mviaiblc  church  is  but  one  bodv,  and  therdbn 
not  divided,  tike  the  visible  church,  into  many  particular 
bodies,  as  will  be  obser\od  under  a  following  head.  Tfcil 
sfenis  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  rxpreasion,  in  which  it  u  arid, 
Jifif  dive,  mtf  undefiled  is  hut  one.  Cant.  vi.  9. 

(3.)  It  ia  not  tlic  seat  of  human  govcmntcnl,  aa  the  TititJc 
church  is ;  nor  are  pei^ons  »aid  to  be  received  into  ita  i»m- 
munion.  And  whnlevcr  officers  Christ  has  appointed,  to  »^ 
cure  the  order,  and  to  promote  the  cdificittioo  of  his  chuKbcv 
thc^e  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  church,  considered  as  \a\xa- 
ble;  however,  it  is  eminently  under  Christ'*  spr^cial  govent- 
nieiit,  who  is  the  Head,  as  well  as  the  Saviour  thereof. 

(4.)  There  arc  many  special  privileges,  which  belong  to  it, 
that  include  m  them  all  the  graces  and  comforts,  which  are 
:ipplied  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  so  thcv  are  coiuudcr- 
ed,  as  enjoying  union  and  communion  with  CJirist,  in  enn 
and  glory,  as  being  called,  justified,  sanaificd.  and  manr  of 
them  assured  of  their  interest  in  Chtisi  here  and  all  of  then 
^hall  be  glorified  with  him  hereafter.  These  privileges  arc  in- 
sUled  on,  in  several  following  answers;  for  whiih  trason  we 
pass  them  over  at  present,  and  proceed  to  consider  anodm-oE 
Ihc  .inswers,  which  wc  art^  taesplain  :  And  accorflnglv, 


•,  ^il.  We. have  90  account  oC  the  vtaibk  ckurek,  which  b 
described,  ad  a  aociety^  made.up  o£  all  suchtrwho^in  all  agea, 
tod  places  of  the  wodd,  profeastfac  true  religion,  and  cf  their 
cbildren.     tn  this  description,  of  tha  chwrch^  ire  mvt^  obaerAreY 

].*That  it  is  csdled  visible,  not  only  because  the  wCa^ip 
performed  tbecein,  and  the  laws  given  to  •  those  particubr 
churches,  of  .which  it  consists,  aro  visible ;  but  its  memben  are 
so,  or  known  to  the  .world;  and  the  profession  diey  makeof 
the  true  religion,  or  subjection  tD  Christ,  as  their  Head  and 
Sovereign,  is  open,  fixe,  and  undisguised,  •  whereby  thay  wait 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  w(»rld«  ' 

•  2..  It  is  caOed  a  society,  which  deadminatiott  it  takM  fmm 
the  communion  which. its  members  have  widi  one'  another  e 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  in  the  singular  miadieit^  denoting, 
but  one  body  of  men^  it  is  to  be  enquiicd  whether  this  be  a 
proper  mode  of  speaking,  though  frequently  used*       ^  -. 

(1.)  It  is  allowed,  by  all  Protestax^ts^  that  .there  are,  and 
have  been,  ever  since  the  pnraching  of  the  ^spcl  l^y.  the  apoa^. 
ties,  many  particular  churches  in  the  world  t;  and  tint  iv 
agreeable  to  what  we  often  read  of  in  the  New  Testament,,  aa 
the  apostle  Paul  directs  his  episdes  tx)  particular  churohea  ; 
such  as  that  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Phiiippi,  &c.  Some  of 
these  were  larger,  others  smaller,,  as  deootmg,  that  no  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  number  of  persons  of  which. each  o£  them 
consists :  thus  we  read  of  churches  in  particular  bouses,  1  Gor« 
xvi.  19.  and  these  may  each  of  them,  without^e  least  im- 
propriety of  expression^  be  styled  a  visible  church,  for  the 
reasons  above  i^ientioned. 

(2.)  It  must  also  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
church  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number,  in  scripture,  as. 
though  it  were  but  one :  thus  it  is  said  that  Saul  made  havoc  cf 
the  churchy  entering' into  every  housCi  and  hali^ff  men  andw^** 
men^  committed  them  to  prisouy  Acts  viii.  3«  and,  speaking  of 
himself,  he  .says.  Concerning'  zeal^.  persecuting  the  churchy 
Phil.  iii.  6.  and  elsewhere,  that,  beyond  measure^  hepersecuttd 
the  church  of  Gpd^  and  ttumttdiity  GaL  i«  1 3.  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  it  was  not  one  particular  church  that  he  directed  his  peiv 
secuting  rage  against,  but  all  ihe.cburches  of  Christ,  wherever 
he  caine,  ^specially  those  in  Judea,.  which  he  speaks  of  in  the 
plural  number,  ve&  22.  by  which  he  .eaplains  what  he  oseanq, 
by  hia  pers^:uting  the  chinch  of  God p  foi^  it  is  mdi^He  vdddk 

*  ThgPapi8i9f  indeed,  pntend  that  there  ii  tto  othrr  church  iti' the -mrid^  but 
that  rMck  they  MtffU  uuUHeand  m$Me^  ^fwilkh'the  bhkop  uf  Borne  U  the  hkadi 
but  irtf  mag  tto/^  in  anfver  ta  tkis  vain  io^ed  m  itia  ta^  €9r0ernwgL  the  akmth  in 
\Sardi9f  in  Rev.  iii.  1.  Thou  bast  a  luune  that  thou  IvkesU  and  art  d^d.  Frp^ 
trttantBt  though  they  speah  ofienttmet  of  the  vtsibU  church  03  one,  yet  they  dot/t 
deny  hut  that  there  ana  •  many  particidnr  chntxhm  contained  in  it.  '  See  the  nsfrm" 
MaC(mf;etioni>fJaith,dwp*^'^4s  ,  -  '       .      *        •  ' 


4^rucutedus  in  timee  past^  n$to  fMngachetit  the/aUh  wkkh  wke 
he  deairvtftd^  ver#  28*  aad  ek<iwlieie  it  is  sad,  God  htAh  mH 
same  in  the  church  ;fir9t^  apoetke  ;  eecondarihf^  fireffuU ;  third' 
/u^  tcaehere^  1  Cor«  zii.  38*  by  which  we  aie  to  uadentimd  all 
t^e  cbttrches ;  for  tho  apostks  wet>e  not  paatotv  of  way  rarticih 
lar  cborch,  but  acted  as  pastCMrs  io  all  the  churches  wherever 
Aey  came^  thouj^  every  church  had  its  own  respective  paicor 
set  ov«r  it,  who  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  related  m  it  f  yet 
ail  these  churches  are  calleo,  in  this  j^ace,  the  chardu  There- 
i!ore  we  are  not  to  contend  about  the  use  of  a  word,  provided 
it  be  rightly  explained,  whether  peiions  qpeak  of  tbethnrchis 
the  singular,  or  chunhes  in  the  plqral  number.  If  we  speak  of 
the  chiisch,  as  diongh  it  were  but  one,  the  word  is  to  be  takes 
coileodvdy  far  all  the  diurches  of  Christ  in  the  woxld :  diisthe 
nposde  enlabs,  when  he  speaks  of  them  all,  as  thongh  thejr 
were  one  oody^  under  due  jnflueiire  of  the  same  S/nritycalkdk 
0ne  h9fe  of  their  eallinp^  one  Lord^  one  fcdth^  one  ieptismy  em 
Hod  dmd  father  ofaUj  who  is  abone  aU^  and  through  ally  and  in 
them  aUj  Eph.  iv.  4f— 6.  this  is  that  unittf  of  the  SpirUtMek 
Acymeife  to  endeavour  to  ieefi^  and  wo  to  act  agreeably  to  their 
fsidi  herein ;  and,  in  dlis  respect,  we  freely  aUow  diat  all  the 
churches  of  Cbrist  are  one ;  there  is  but  one  fcondstion  on 
which  they  are  built,  one  nde  of  fiaith,  one  way  to  heaveo,  in 
which  tk^  all  profenadly  walk*  Moreofrer,  die  churdies  of 
£hrist  hav^e  not  only  conununion  with  one  another,  in  their  ps^ 
ticidar  societies,  but  there  b  a  communion  of  churehea)  ivhere- 
by  diev  own  one  another,  as  walking  in  the  same  feliowship 
with  themselves,  express  a  sympathy  with  each  other  in  ^^^ 
five  circumstances,  and  rejoice  in  the  edification  and  ^^^^^ 
iag  state  of  each  other.  In  these  respects  we  consider  the 
churches  as  one,  and  so  adl  them  all  the  church  of  Chri^ 

Nevertheless,  this  is  to  be  understood  with  certaiti  iiffi^' 
tions ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose  thatthe  diurch)  as 
die  seat  of  govermnent,  is  one ;  or  that  there  is  one  set  of  tn^ 
who  have  a  warrant  to  bear  rule  over  the  whole,  that  ia,  ^^^ 
afi  the  churches  of  Christ ;  fbr^noae  suppose  duit  there  is  ooe 
^veraal  pastor  of  the  church,  except  the  Papists*  AS  ^ 
testants,  however  they  explain  their  sentiments  aboiK  die  cstfl^ 
lie  visiide  chareh,  allow,  that  the  seat  of  government  is  in^^ 
particular  church,  of  which  no  one  has  any  right  to  S|^^PP' 
tors  to  other  churches,  or  to  appoint  who  shall  be  admitted  in- 
to their  respective  commoniom  .    . 

(3.)  There  is  another  dung  in  dus  description  of  the  nsm 
church,  which  stands  in  need  of  being  explained  and  ^^^^ 
when  ft  is  said,  that  it  consists  of  afl  such  as,  in  all  ag^  ^ 

f  laces,  of  the  worid,  do  profess  the  true  religion :  if  oottog^j 
itended  hereby,  but  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  the  pririlegc*" 
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^emmunioa  of  saints,  or  fit  to  be  received  into-  any  church  of 
Christ,  but  ihosc  who  profess  the  true  religion,  uamely,  the 
f^th  ou  which  it  is  built;  this  I  aoi  far  from  denying ;  for  that 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  church  professes  one  faith,  and 
some,  of  its  members  another ;  or  that  it  builds  up  what  it  al- 
lows others  to  throw  down*  ^ 

But  X  am  a  litde  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  propriety  of  the 
expression^  when  the  church  is  said  to  be  a  society,  professing 
the  tme  religion,  in  all  fig'es*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
cburc^  or  churche'9,  that  are  now  in  being,  arc  any  part  of  that 
society  wliich,  prpfessed  the  true  religion  in  Mx>ses  s  time,  or, 
4n  the  appstoiiq  age ;  but  it  is  {principally  the  propriety  of  ex- 
.pression  that  is  to  Jbe  excepted  against ;  for  I  su]^ose,  nothing 
is  intended  hereby,  but  that  as  the  church,  in  every  respective 
foregoipg  age,  consisted  of  those  who  eipbraced  the  true  reli- 
gion, it  consists  of  no  other  in  our  age. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would  lake  k^vd  to  observe 
in  this  description  of  the  church,  which  renders  it  inconpiete^ 
inasmuch  as  it  sp^alu  of  it  as  consiiling.of  those  %vhp  profess 
the  true  religion;  but  makes  no  mention  of  that  bond  1^' union 
'  which  constitutes  every  particuku-  branch  of  this  universal 
church  of  Christ*  It  speaks,  indeed  of  those  qualifications 
which  belong  to  every  one,aa  a  Christian,  which  is  a. remote, 
though  necessary  condition  of  b^ing  rei^ived  into  church  00m- 
jmunion  i  bu^  takes  no  notice  of  tbat.nmtuAl  conaent,  which  is 
the  more  immediate  bond  by  whidi  the  members  of  6vefy 
church  coalesce  together :  but  this  wq  may  have  occasion  tp 
speak  of  .under  a  following  head* 

The  last  thing  I  observe,  in  this  description  of  the  visibfe 
church,  is,  that  it  consists  not  only  of  the  professors  of  the  true 
religion,  hait  of  their  children;  this  is  rather  to  be  exj^ain^, 
.than,  denied ;  however,  I  cannot  biit  obsi^rve,  that  many  have 
run  too  great  lengths  in  what  they  have  asserted  con€ei:nvig  thie 
right  of  children  to  this  privilege*  Sonne  of  the  Fathers  ha/vie 
not  only  considered  them  as  members  of  the  ehurch,  but 
brought  them  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  given  them  the  breHfl 
dipped. in  the  wine,  the  same  way  .as  food  i^  applied  to  in£smjl0, 
who^  they  were  too  young  to  discover  any  thing  of  the  deaign 
thereof:  that,  which  led  theji^  into  this  mistakie,  was  thQH' jx^iflh  ' 
unde|;standing  the.  sense  of  our  Saviour'^  words^  £x€€p^  y^^^ 
theJL4^h  of  the  Son  of  Man^  Qnd  drink  his  bloody  ye  havie  mo  life 
in  youy  John  vi.  53.  supposing  that  this  was  me^int  of  their 
eatix^  breads  and  drinking  wipe  in  the  Lord'9  supper,  though  ^ 
they  might  easily  have  known  thattJiis  wj|a  not  our  S^iourV 
meaning ;  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  supper  was.ni^t  instituted,  till 
some  time  after,  and,  when  inst^ituted,  it  was  not  designed  tf> 
be  reckoned  so.necessai^^  tp  salvation5.jia  that  the  bue  not  par-  ^v 

Vol.  IL  '  SjST  . 
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who  attended  some  parts  of  the  worships  ministered  in  their 
courses,  1  Chron*  xxiii.  5.  compared  with  cbap«  xxv* 

And  besides  these,  there  were  some  apppiiH:ed  to  represent 
the  people,  who  were  chosen  to  come  up  from  their  respectivie 
places  of  abode  with  th^  pnests  when  they  ministered  in  their 
courses ;  these  are  called  stationary  men.  Dn  Lightfoot*  gives 
an  account  of  them  from  some  Jewish  writers  who  treat  on  this 
subject ;  not  that  we  have  any  mention  of  them  in  scripture ; 
but  they  suppose  that  it  took  its  rise  from  that  law  in  Lev. ;. 
3, 4,  where  they  wjio  brought  an  offcrtng  to  the  Lord\9ett,  obli- 
ged to  be  present,  and  to  put  their  haniS  on  the  head  thereof,  as 
well  as  the  priests,  who  had  the  main  concern  in  tUs  service. 
From  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  since,  besides  the  sacriicea  that 
were  offered  for  particular  persons,  there  were  daily  sacrifices 
offered  in  the  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation ;  and  bec«ise  it 
was  in^possible  for  them  to  be  present  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
service,  it  was  necessary  that  sonae  should  be  deputed  to  repre« 
sent  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that  so  there  might  be  .a 
number  present  to  assist  in  this  service,  that  these  acts  of  wor- 
ship might  be  performed  in  the  most  public  manner ;  and  inas- 
much as  this  was  to  be  performed  daily,  it  was  pecessary  that 
some  should  be  deputed,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to  at- 
tend ;  and  he  thinks  that  as  there  were  priests  deputed  to  minis- 
ter in  their  courses,  so  there  was  a  number  deputed  to  repre* 
sent  the  people,  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  priests  of 
the  respective  course.   And  he  farther  adds,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  these  were  ministering  in  the  temple,  the  people  met 
together,  and  spent  that  week  in  those  synagogues  which  were 
near  the  place  of  their  abode,  in  fasting,  and  other  acts  of  reli- 
gious worship,  in  whiph,  though  at  .\  distance,  they  implored 
a  blessing  on  the  service  that  their  brethren  were  performing. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  people,  tliey  were  obliged  to  be  |k«- 
sent.at  Jerusalem,  at  the  solemn  and  public  festival,  performed 
three  times  a  year  j  and  others  of  them,  who  had  committed 
any  sin  that  was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  were  to  come  up 
thither  to  the  temple  at  other  times,  and  bring  their  sacrifices 
to  atone  for  the  guilt  which  they  had  cpptracted. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  was^  indeed,  a  solemn  ipethod  of  wor- 
ship, exceeding  beautiful  atid  also  had  a  circumstance  in  it, 
which  was  its  glory,  viz*  that  the  temple-service  was  t>'pical  of 
Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him :  bqt  what  medmls 
were  there  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  ? 
Xt  would  not  much  conduce  thereunto  for  them  to  come  up  to 
Jerusalem,  to  worship  at  the  three  yearly  festivals :  how  did 
they  spend  their  Sabbaths  ?  or,  what  acts  of  worship  were  they 
pngaged  in,  in  their  respective  places  of  abode  ? 

V  •  !^<^&  ^9  JTcrhf,  Viil  I  pa^  924, 925. 


To  this  we  answer,  that  God  also  appointed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  be  their  ministers  in  holv  things,  helf»ers  of  their  faith  as 
TO  this  matter,  viz.  not  only  the  priests,  Tjut  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi,  whose  place  of  residence  was  conveniently  situated :  thej'' 
had  iforty-eight  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  land ;  some  of 
which  were  not  far  distant  from  any  of  the  people.  These  in- 
structed them  in  the  way  of  God,  the  people  sought  the  know- 
iedg*e  hereof  from  their  mouihsy  Mai.  ii.  7.  And  there  were, 
besides  the  temple,  several  other  places  appointed  for  religious 
worship :  these  were  of  two  sorts,  namely, 

1.  The  synagogues^  which  were  generally  built  in  cities,  of 
which  hardfy  any  were  without  them,  if  they  consisted  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  able  to  erect  them,  and  had  lei- 
sure, from  their  secular  employments,  to  preside  over,  and  set 
forward,  thfe  work  to  be  performed  therein ;  *  and  that  was  of 
a  diiferent  nature  from  the  temple-service,  in  which  gifts'  and 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  God  having  expressly  forbidden 
jhe  erecting  any  altars  elsewhere ;  therefore  the  worship  per- 
formed in  them  was  prayers,  reading  and  expounding  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  instructing  the  people  in  all  other  duties 
of  religion,  which  were  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives. 

The  manner  of  doing  this,  was  not  only  by  delivering  set 
discourses,  agreeable  to  our  common  methods  of  preaching, 
Actsxiii.  15.  and  seq.  but  holding  disputations  and  conferen-^ 
ces  together  about  some  important  matters  of  religion :  thus 
the  apostle  Paul  disputed  in  the  synagogues^  chap.  xvii.  17, 
19,  8.  This  was  done  occasionally;  but  the  Jews  met  con- 
stantly in  them  for  religious  worship ;  and  our  Saviour  encou- 
raged ^them  herein  with  his  presence  and  instructions :  thus  it 
is  said,  not  only  that  he  taught  in  their  synagogues^  but  that 
this  was  his  constant  practice ;  for  it  is  said,  He  came  to  Na- 
zareth /  an//,  as  his  custom  was^  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sahbath-^day^  and  stood  up  for  to  read^  Luke  iv.  15, 16. 

And  there  wer«  sAk)  certain  officers  appointed  over  evtrj 
synagogue :  thus  we  read  sometimes  of  the  rulers  of  the  syna^ 
goguesj  Mark  v.  32.  Luke  vSii.  41,  49.  whose  business  was  to 
prevent  the  doing  any  thing  that  was  indecent  and  disorderly ; 
and  there  were  some  persons  from  whom  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion was  expected,  who  were  called,  chap.  iv.  20.  ministers 
thereof.f  And  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  method  of  pro- 

♦  These  -were  caVed  0*3^03  Otiotd.  See  JJ^hifnotU  IVorke,  Vol  T.pa^e  610— 
613.  €f  Vitriny.  de  Synag^.  Vet.  page  530,  U  teg.  Jlnd  Ughsfoift  eaga,  fram  one  o/ 
the  TaSnank^  'Aof  lAer^  'wene  n«  lew  thm^  460  tifnag'optes  in  JeruHUemj  Vol  I.  page 
363, 370.  and  that  the  land  vat  full  of  them  i  in  vfhich  they  met  every  Sahbath,  and 
iojne  other  day  of  the  xoeek. 

t  See  more  o/thit  in  those  pn^a  ofJJghtfoct  before  referred  to. 
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rooting  religion  in  the  sjmagogues^  was  osljr  practised  in  the 
last  and  most  degenerate  age  of  the  Jewish  church,  but  that 
they  had  their  synagogues  in  the  more  early  and  purer  age« 
thereof,  which,  if  we  had  no  express  account  of  in  the  Old 
Testament,  yet  it  might  be  inferred  from  this  account  thereof 
in  our  Saviour^s  time ;  for  certainly  there  were  no  methods 
used  then  by  the  Jews  to  instruct  the  people  in  matters  of  re- 
ligibn,  that  were  not  aa  necessary,  and  consequently  in  use,  in 
foregoing  ages.   It  is  true,  we  do  not  oftentimes  read  of  syna* 
gogues  in  the  Old  Testament ;  notwithstanding  there  is  men- 
tion of  them  in  that  scripture,  before  referred  to,  in  PsaL  ixxir. 
8.  in  which  the  Psalmist  complains,  that  they  had  burnt  up  alt 
the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land;  where  tie  word  being  in 
the  plural  number,  it  cannot  be  meant,  as  the  Chaldee  Para* 
phrast  renders  it,  of  the  temple.  This  appears  from  the  con* 
text,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  enemies  of  God  roaring  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregations':  and,  besides  this,  he  expressly  men- 
tions their  burning  the  temple,  by  casting  fire  into  the  sanctua- 
ofGod^  and  casting  down  the  dwelling-place  of  his  name  to 
ground^  in  ver-  3,  7« 

2.  Besides  these  synagogues,  there  were  other  places,  in 
which  public  worship  was  performed,  called,  Places  of  prayer,* 
Mr.  Mede  gives  an  account,  from  Epiphanius,  of  the  difference 
that  there  was  between  these  and  the  synagogues,  when  he  says, 
that  a  proseucha,  or  a  place  appointed  for  prayer,  was  a  plot  of 
ground,  encompassed  with  a  wall,  or  some  other  like  mfMiiid, 
or  inclosure,  open  above,  much  like  to  our  courts ;  whereas  a 
synagogue  was  a  covered  edifice  as  our  houses  and  churdies 
are*  He  also  add.^,  that  the  former  of  these  were  generally  fixed 
in  places  without  the  cities,  in  the  fields,  in  places  of  retire- 
ment ;  and  that  they  were  generally  rendered  more  private,  and 
fit  for  the  work  that  was  to  be  performed  in  them,  by  being 
surrounded  with  a  plantation  of  trees ;  and  he  supposes,  4hat 
these  were  not  only  made  use  of  in  our  Saviour's  and  the  apos- 
tles time,  but  in  foregoing  ages;  and  that  the  grove  that  Anra- 
ham  is  said  to  have  planted,  in  which  he  called  on  the  name  of 
the  Lordj  Gen.  xxi.  33.  was  nothing  else  but  one  of  these  con* 
venient  places,  planted  for  that  purpose,  in  which  public  wor^ 
ship  was  performed,  which  seems  very  probablc.f 

And  we  read,  in  scripture  concerning  high  places.  These,  as 
Lightfoot  observes4  are  sometimes  used  in  scripture,  in  a  com- 
mendable sense :  thus  Samuel  is  said  to  go  up  to  one  of  these 
high  places^  I  Sam.  ix.  19.  to  perform  some  acts  of  religious  wor-' 
ship ;  and  we  read  of  another  high  place,  in  which  there  was  a 

*  Tlf09wx,th  P."99euclke.  'E»»7«/j«f  «^«oit7ji^«,  Oraioria. 
t  Ste  MedcU  Horlct,  Vol.  1,  Hook  L  Ukc,  8. 
}  See  VoLLpafe60S. 
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eompany  ofprQpheta^  with  afisalteryy  and  a  t^bret^  andaptpt^  and 
«  harp  befort  thenty  and  they  did  prophesy^  chap*  x.  5«  It  is  true^ 
in  otfu^r  scriptures,  we  read  of  them  as  abused  by  that  idolatry 
that  was  performed  in  them,  1  Kings  xi.  7.  chap.  xii.  31.  These 
Uie  pious  kings  of  Judah,  who  reformed  religion,  took  away; 
and  when  it  is  said,  in  some  of  their  reigns,  that  how  much  so- 
over  tlity  destroyed  idolatrous  worship,  yet  the  high  places  wer€ 
not  taken  away^  ii  Kings  xii.  3.  xiv.  4.  xv.  4.  that  Teamed  writer 
thinks,  that  they  should  not  have  been  destroyed,  as  places  of 
worship,  or  public  assemblies,  and  therefore  that  this  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  blemish  in  the  reign  of  these  kings,  that  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away ;  for  whatever  abuse  there  was,  it 
consisted  in  that  sacrifice  and  incense  were  offered  there,  which 
were  parts  of  worship  confined  to  the  temple ;  so  that  if  they 
had  not  onlv  reformed  them  fix>m  the  abuse  of  those  that  exer- 
cised their  idolatry  therein ;  but  had  also  proceeded  to  reform 
this  abuse  of  sacrificing  there,  they  might  lawfully  have  met 
there  to  perform  religious  wiH'ship,  which,  it  is  supposed,  they 
did  in  synagogues,  high  places,  and  groves,  that  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose :  thus  then  they  met  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship in  other  places  besides  the  synagogues. 

Again,  we  read,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Paul  went^  on 
the  Sabbath  day^  out  of  the  city  of  Philippic  by^  a  river^eidey 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made^  Acts  xvi.  13*  w^here  lie  also 
preached  the  word  by  which  Lydia  was  converted ;  this  some 
think  to  be  one  of  those  places  where  they  resorted  for  prayer, 
and  other  public  worship :  and  others  suppose,  that  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  which  our  Saviour  resorted  to,  when 
it  is  said,  that  he  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray^  and  con- 
thmed  all  night  in  prayer  to  Gody  Luke  vi*  12.  ought  to  be  ren* 
dered,  in  that  pariicuJar  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made  to  God.^  But  the  Greek  words  may  as  well  be  rendered 
as  they  are  in  our  translation ;  and  then  it  has  no  respect  to  any 
particular  place  of  prayer,  but  imports  his  retirement  to  per- 
form this  duty.  Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
church  of  the  Jews  had  other  places  in  which  worship  was  per- 
formed, besides  the  temple,  which  was  of  very  great  advantage 
for  the  prapagating  religion  among  them.  We  might  have  far- 
ther proceeded  to  consider  their  church-censures;  ordained  by 
God  for 'crimes  committed,  whereby  persons  were  cut  off  firom 
among  their  people,  by  excommunication,  when  the  crimes  they 
were  guilty  of  did  not  deserve  death :  but  I  shall  not  enlarge 
any  farther  on  this  head,  but  proceed  to  speak  ooncemiag  th6 
gospel-church,  and  so  consider, 

II.  The  methods  taken,  in  order  to  the  first  planting  and  in- 
-crease  thereof,  by  the  aposde; .  Wh^to  our  Saviour  had  finished 

'Ey  TJi  m-fofwxfi  *»  Otty  in  proteucfia  Dei, 
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the  work  of  redemption^  after  his  resurrection,  he  altered  tli^^ 
form  of  the  church,  and  appointed  hb  aposdes  not  only  to  sig- 
nify this  to  the  worldi  hut  to  be  instruments  in.  erecting  this 
new  church.  We  have  before  considered  these  apostles  as  quali- 
fied to  be  witnesses  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  also  a^  having 
received  a  commission  from  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  and  an  order  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  they  received 
those  extraordinary  ^fts  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  their  performing  the  work  diey  were  to  engage  in* 
Now,  pursuant  hereunto,  they  all  of  them  resided  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and,  a  few  days  after  Christ^s  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  poured  upon  them  on  the  day  of  Ptntecosty 
Acts  ii«  1,  2.  upon  which,  they  immediately  began  to  exercise 
their  public  ministry  in  that  city,  in  which  liiey  had  the  advan- 
tage of  publishing  die  gospel  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, who  resorted  thither,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  to  celebrate  that  festival.  Some 
suppose,  that  there  was  a  greater  number  gathered  together  in 
that  city,  than  was  usual,  it  being  one  of  those  three  feasts  to 
which  the  Jews  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  land:  though  a 
learned  writer  *  supposes,  that  the  Jews  were  not  obliged  to 
come  to  this  feast  from  other  nations ;  neither  were  they,  that 
came  there,  said,  as  these  are,  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem ;  therefore 
he  thinks  that  that  which  brought  them  here  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  world,  was  the  expectation  which  the  Jews  gene- 
rally had,  that  the  Messiah  would  appear,  and  erect  a  tempo- 
ral kingdom,  and  that  Jerusalem  was  tne  place  where  he  would 
fix  Ins  throne,  and  therefore  they  would  be  there  to  wait  on 
him,  and  share  the  honours  they  expected  from  him. 

But,  whatever  occasion  brought  them  here,  it  was  a  season- 
able opportunity  for  the  gospel  first  to  be  preached;  and  ac- 
cordingly Peter  preached  his  first  sermon  to  a  multitude  that 
were  gathered  together,  and  therein  exercised  the  gift  of 
tongues,  by  which  means  his  discourse  was  not  only  under- 
stood by  men  of  different  languages ;  but  they  had  herein  a 
plain  proof  that  he  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  improve  this  amazing  dispen- 
aation  of  providence,  by  telling  them  that  it  was  an  accomplish- 
ment of  what  had  been  before  predicted  by  the  prophet  Joel ; 
and  then  he  preached  Christ  to  them,  declaring  that  he,  md  the 
rest  of  the  aposdes,  were  all  witnesses  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  and  exalted  him  by  his  right-hand,  and  that,  pursu- 
ant hereunto,  this  extn^>rdinary  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
conferred  on  them. 

The  success  of  his  first  sermon  was  very  remarkable ;  for 
there  were  added  to  $he  church,  as  the  firstrfruits  of  his  minis- 

•  Site  Uffh^fiot  on  Jlcti  il  5.  Vol  I  pa je  7 Sly  7 5': 
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try  J  three  thousand  souls^  ver.  41,  47.  We  also  read,  that  the 
Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  such  as  should  be  saved;  and, 
soon  after  this  it  is  said,  that  the  number  of  the  men^  of  whom 
the  church  consisted,  was  about  ^ve  thousand^  chap.  iv«  4*  a 
very  large  and  numerous  church,  meeting,  as  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, in  the  same  city,  where  we  must  conclude,  that  they  fixed 
their  abode,  rather  than  that  they  returned  to  the  respective 
places  from  whence  they  came,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  preached  no  where  else ;  and  that  which  makes  this  more 
probable,  may  be  inferred  from  the  method  taken  for  their  sub- 
sistence in  the  world ;  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
those  who  had  possessions  to  sell  them,  and  dispose  of  the  price 
thereof  to  supply  the  exigences  of  their  fellow-uiembers,  had 
they  not  removed  their  habitations,  and  forsook  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospeU 

This  church  had  wonderful  instances  of  the  presence  of  God 
itmong  them,  which  did  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  they 
must  be  supposed  to  sustain,  as  to  their  secular  affairs.  We 
read,  for  some  after  this,  of  little  else  but  success  attending  the 
gospel,  and  persecutions  raised  by  the  Jews  against  it,  which 
rather  tended  to  their  own  shame  and  confusion,  than  the  ex- 
tirpating of  it ;  and  when  they  so  far  prevailed,  at  length,  that, 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  a  new  persecution 
^as  begun,  by  the  instigation  of  Saul,  (as  yet  not  converted  to 
the  faith)  the  consequence  hereof  being  the  scattering  of  this 
church  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria^  chap, 
viii.  1.  this  was  ordered  for  the  lurtherance  of  the  gospel,  for 
wherever  they  came,  they  preached,  and  many  believed :  but 
the  apostles,  at  the  same  time,  obeying  the  order  that  was  be- 
fore given  them,  cohtinued  at  Jerusalem,  chap.  i.  4.  and  there 
still  remained  a  church  in  that  city  sitting  under  their  ministry. 
This  was  wisely  ordered,  by  the  providence  of  God,  not  only 
as  an  accomplishment  of  those  predictions  that  respected  the 
gospel's  first  being  sounded  from  thence,  but  that,  in  this 
church,  a  sufficient  number  might  be  trained  up  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministry  in  other  places,  when  there  should  be  oc- 
casion for'  it ;  and,  in  order  hereto,  they  had  some  advan- 
tages which  no  schools  of  learning  could  afford  them,  for 
they  had  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  it 
was  that  the  prophets  and  evangelists  were  first  raised  up,  be- 
ing immediately  taught  by  God.  This  was  the  first  scene  of 
the  gospel-church.  Here  it  continued  till  the  aposdes  were  or- 
dered, by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  traveh  into  those  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which,  by  his  direction,  their  ministrj'^  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised :  the  greatest  part  of  th  -in  were  ordered  to  those  pla- 
ces, where  some  of  the  Jews  resided ;  but  Paul  was  ordained 
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to  exercise  his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly  we 
read,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  saidy  Separate  me  Barnabas  end  Saul^ 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  caUed  thentj  Acts  xiii.  2.  Tlus 
divine  command  they  immediately  dbeyed  ;  and  then  we  read 
of  churches  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  his  minii- 
try,  who  is  styled.  The  apostles  of  the  Gentiles* 

There  are  several  thbgs  obseivable  in  the  exercise  of  lu^ 
ministry: 

1*  Wherever  he  came  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  confirm- 
ed it  by  miracles,  as  occasion  served ;  and  this  was  attended 
with  such  wonderful  success  and  expedition,  that,  without  t 
remarkable  hand  of  providence  going  along  with  him,  the  mul- 
titudes that  were  converted  by  his  ministry,  exceeded  not  ooljr 
what  might  be  done  by  one  man,  in  the  compass  of  his  life,  but 
several  ages  of  men.  At  one  time  we  read  of  him  cxtrcising 
his  ministry  from  Jerusalem,  round  about  to  Illyricum,  Rom. 
XV.  19.  at  other  times,  in  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  then 
in  Spain,  and  at  Rome,  and  some  parts  of  Greece,  ver.  28.  so 
that,  wherever  he  came,  his  ministry  was  attended  with  won- 
derful success,  as  the  Roman  emperor  says,  I  came j  Isaio^  I 
conquered* 

2.  When  the  apostle  had,  by  the  success  of  his  ministry,  pit- 
pared  fit  materials  for  a  church,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  \Xf 
too  much  of  his  time  to  reside  among  them  till  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  pastor,  and  other  officers,  which  were  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  that  was  begun  in  it,  he  sent  for  one  w 
the  Evangelists,  who,  as  was  before  observed,  were  fitted  lot 
this  service,  by  those  extraordinary  gifts,  which  they  ^^J^ 
ceived,  while  they  continued  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
office  of  these  evangelists  seems  to  have  been  principally^*^ 
that  they  were  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting^ox 
left,  by  the  aposdes  to  be  done,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  cityj 
as  the  apostle  Paul  intimates,  when  giving  this  charge  to  Titus, 
Titus  i.  5.  who  appears  to  have  been  an  Evangelist,  particular- 
ly ordained  to  minister  to  him,  to  build  upon  the  foundation  he 
had,  laid.  These  evangelists  appear  to  have  had  all  the  quaiiv- 
cations  for  the  ministry  that  the  apostles  had,  excepting  what 
respected  their  having  seen  Jesus,  whereby  they  were  qualifi«« 
to  be  witnesses  of  his  resurrection ;  and  they  continued  uU  they 
bad  performed  that  part  of  their  work,  in  setding  pastors,  asd 
other  officers  in  churches ;  and  then  diey  were  ready  to  obey 
another  call,  to  succeed  the  apostles  in  some  other  places,  asd 
so  perform  the  same  work  there. 

3.  While  the  apostles  were  thus  concerned  for  the  gathering 
and  building  up  of  churches,  and  were  assisted  herein  byjhe 
evangelists,  there  was  a  continual  intercourse  between  them 
and  those  churcheS|  whose  first  rise  was  owing  to  the  success 
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of  their  ministry.  Accordingly  they  conversed  with  thc^m  by 
epistles ;  some  of  which  they  received  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  designed  to  be  a  rule  of  the  churches  faith 
in  all  succeeding  ages.  Some  of  these  epistles  were  written  by 
other  apostles,  but  most  of  them  by  Paul,  Phil.  ii.  19.  who 
sometimes  desires  to  Jknaw  their  state;  at  other  times,  he  in- 
forms them  of  his  own^  and  the  opposition  he  met  with;,  or 
die  success  of  his  ministty,  the  persecution  he  was  exposed  to 
for  it,  Coloss.  iv«  7*  2  Con  i.  8.  1  Con  xvi.  9.  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  churches,  which  required  their  contribution  for  dieir 
support;  and  therein  he  often  enlarges  on  those  important 
truths,  which,  had  he  been  among  them,  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  his  ministr}%  This  was  necessary  to  strengthen  their 
hands  and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  that  raith  which 
they  made  profession  of. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  there  were,  upon  several  oc- 
casions, messengers  sent  from  the  churches  to  the  apostle,  to 
inform  him  of  their  state,  to  transmit  to  him  those  contribu- 
tions which  were  necessary  for  the  relief  of  other  churches,  and 
to  give  him  that  countenance,  encouragement,  and  assistance, 
that  his  necessities  required ;  and  some  of  these  were  very  ex- 
cellent persons,  the  best  that  could  be  chosQen  out  of  the  church 
for  that  service.     The  apostle  calls  some  of  them,  The  mes^ 
sengers  of  the  churches^  and  the  glory  of  Christy  3  Con  viii. 
23.  which  is  an  extraordinary  character.     Some  think,  he  in- 
tends hereby  that  they  were  the  messengers  of  those  churches, 
which  churches  are  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  scat  in 
which  he  displays  his  glory ;  others  suppose,  that  he  calls  these 
messengers,  the  glory  of  Christy  as  they,  by  their  wise  and 
faithful  conduct,  promoted  his  glory,  which  was  not  dependent 
on  it,  but  illustrated  thereby.     Sometimes  they  were  ministers 
of  churches,  sent  occasionally  on  these  errands :  thus  Epaphro- 
ditus  was  a  messenger  and  minister  of  the  church  at  Philippiy 
Phil.  ii.  25.  and  Onesiphorus  was  sent  to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage the  hands  of  the  aposde,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  whom  he  speaks  of  with  great  affection,  when  he  says, 
He  sought  me  out  diligently^  and  found  me^  and  was  not  asham* 
ed  of  my  chain^  2  Tim.  i.  16, 17.     These  were  very  useful  per- 
sons to  promote  the  interest  of  Christ,  which  was  carr}'ing  on 
by  the  apostle,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  a  stand- 
ing office  in  the  church,  their  service  being  only  occasional. 
Thus  we  have  considered  the  apostle,  as  engaged  in  gathering 
and  building  up  churches,  in  such  a  way,  as  was  peculiar  to 
them  in  the  first  age  of  the  gospel. 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  concerning  that  state 
and  government  of  the  church,  that  was  designed  to  continue 
longer  than  the  apostolic  age,  and  is  a  rule  to  the  churches  of 
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Christ  in  our  day*  We  have  before  considered  the  evangelists 
as  succeeding  the  apostles,  in  appointing^  officers  over  churches, 
directing  them  to  ht  persons,  that  might  be  called  to  this  ser- 
vice, and  instructing  them  how  they  should  behave  themselves 
in  that  relation ;  which  was  necessary,  in  that  they  were  not  to 
expect  such  extraordinary  assistances  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists  had  received,  any  more  than 
pastors,  and  other  church-officers  are  to  expect  them  in  our 
day  ;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  nature,  constitution,  and 
government  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  all  the  ages  thereof. 
And, 

1.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  particular  church,  and 
what  is  the  foundation  thereof.     A  church  is  a  number  of  vi- 
sible professors,  called  to  be  saints,  or,  at  least,  denominated, 
and,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  esteeq^ed  to  be  saints;  united 
together  by  consent,  in  order  to  their  having  conmiuoion  with 
one  another;  and  testifying  their  subjection  to  Christ,  and 
hope  of  his  presence  in  all  his  ordinances ;  designing  hereby 
to  glorify  his  name,  propagate  his  gospel  and  interest  in  the 
world,  and  promote  their  mutual  edification  in  that  holy  faith, 
which  is  founded  on  the  scripture  revelation ;  and  in  order 
hereunto  they  are  obliged  to  call  and  set  over  them  such  pas- 
tors, and  other  officers,  as  God  has  qualified  for  that  service, 
to  be  helpers  of  their  faith,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  their 
order,  whereby  the  great  and  valuable  ends  of  the  churdi- 
conunimion  may  be  answered,  and  God  therein  be  glorified. 
This  description  of  a  particular  church  is  agreeable  to,  and 
founded  on  scripture,  as  may  be  easily  made  appear,  by  refier- 
ring  to  several  scriptures  in  the  New  Testament,  relating  to 
this  matter*     Accordingly  we  read  that  the  members  of  Christ 
are  characterized  as  saints  by  calling,  or  called  to  be  s(anU\ 
Rom.  i.  7.  and  the  churches  in  Macedonia  are  said  to  give  that 
own  selves  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  apostles^  by  the  wtll  ofGodi 
2  Cor.  viii.  5.  to  sit  under  their  ministry,  and  follow  their  di- 
rections, so  far  as  they  imparted  to  them  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  might  be  helpers  of  their  faith  and  order,  to  his  glory; 
and  we  read  of  thehr  professed  subjection  tmto  the  gospel  of 
Christy  chap.  ix.  13.  and  the  church  at  Ephesus  is  farther  des- 
cribed, as  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  andproph^^ 
namely,  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  them,  as  the  only  rule  oi 
faith  and  obedience,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone*   And  as  to  what  respects  their  duty  towards  one  an- 
other, they  are  farther  said  to  build  up  themselves  in  their  mott 
holy  fait  h^  and  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  Gody  that  is,  |o 
do  every  thing  by  the  divine  assistance,  that  is  necessary  in 
order  thereunto,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  JesusChri^ 
wito  eternal  Ife^  Judc,  vcr.  20,  21.  or,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere. 
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to  consider  one  another^  to  provoke  unto  iove^  and  to  good  works j 
not  forsaking'  the  asaejnbltng  of  themselves  together^  Heb.  x.  24, 
25*  inasmuch  as  this  is  an  instituted  means  for  the'  answering 
of  that  great  end.  Many  other  scriptures  might  have  been 
brought  to  the  same  purpose,  tending  to  prove  and  illustrate 
the  description  of  a  gospel-church,  as  abote-mentioned. 

But  this  may  be  also  evinced,  in  a  method  of  reasoning  from 
the  laws  of  society,  as  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  religious  society,  which  takes  its  rise  from,  and  is 
built  on  divine  revelation ;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  we  shall  lay 
down  the  following  propositions. 

(1.)  It  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  whole  ten- 
or of  scripture,  th^t  God  should  be  glorified  by  social  worship, 
and  that  all  the  members  of  these  worshipping  societies  should 
endeavour  to  promote  the  spiritual  interest  of  one  another. 
Man  is,  by  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  fitted  for  conversa- 
tion, and,  by  his  relation  to  others,  who  have  the  same  capa- 
cities and  qualifications,  obliged  hereunto;  and,  as  the  glory 
of  God«  is  the  end  of  his  being,  it  ought  to  be  the  end  of  all 
those  intercourses,  which  we  have  with  one  another ;  and,  as 
divine  worship  is  the  highest  instance  of  our  glorifying  God,  so 
we  are,  as  intelligent  creatures,  obliged  to  worship  him  in  a 
social  way. 

(2.)  It  is  the  great  design  of  Christianity  to  direct  us  how 
this  social  worsn'tp  should  be  performed  by  us  as  Christians, 
paying  a  due  regard  to  the  gospel,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections,  as  displayed  therein,  which  is  the  subject-matter 
of  divine  revelation,  especially  that  part  thereof  from  whence 
the  laws  of  christian  society  are  taken. 

(3.)  They  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  of  Cod, 
are  obliged,  out  of  gratitude  to  him,  the  Author  thereof,  to  pro- 
claim his  glory  to  the  world;  and  as  the  experience  thereof,  and 
the  obligations  persons  are  laid  under  hereby,  i^  extended  to 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  so  all,  who  are  under  like  engage- 
ments, ought  to  be  helpers  of  the  faith  and  joy  of  each  other, 
and  to  promote  their  mutual  edification  and  salvation ;  and,  that 
this  may  be  done, 

(4.)  It  is  necessary  that  they  consent,  or  agree,  to  have  com- 
munion with  one  another  in  those  duties  in  which  tliey  expresff 
thefr  subjection  to  Christ,  and  desire  to  wait  on  him  together 
in  all  his  holy  institutions. 

(5.)  The  rule  for  their  direction  herein,  is  contained  in  scrip- 
ture, which  sets  forth  the  Mediator's  glory,  as  King  of  saints; 
gives  a  perfect  directory  for  gospel  worship,  and  encourage- 
ment to  hope  for  his  presence  therein,  whereby  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  its  desired  success. 
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(6.)  Since  Christ,  in  scripture,  hsu  described  some  persons 
as  qualified  to  assist  and  direct  us  in  this  matter,  as  weQ  as 
called  them  to  this  service,  it  is  necessary  that  these  religioas 
societies  should  choose  and  appoint  such  to  preside  over  diem, 
who  are  styled  pastors,  after  his  own  heart,  that  may  feed  them 
with  knowledge  and  understanding,  whereby  his  ordinances 
may  be  rightly  administered,  and  the  ends  of  church-commu- 
nion answered,  to  his  glory,  and  their  mutual  advantage. 

In  thu  method  of  reasoning,  the  constitution  of  churches 
appears  to, be  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  :  nevertheless,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  with  the  Erastians,  and  others,  that  the 
church  is  wholly  founded  on  the  laws  of  civil  society,  as  though 
Christ  had  left  no  certain  rule  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed, 
besides  those  that  are  common  to  all  societies,  as  an.  expedi- 
ent to  maintain  peace  and  order  among  them ;  for  there  are 
other  ends  to  be  answered  ,by  church-communion,  which  are 
more  immediately  conducive  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  pro- 
moting revealed  religion,  which  the  law  of  nature,  an4  those 
laws  of  society,  which  are  founded  thereon,  can  give  us  no  di- 
rection in.  It  is  a  great  dishonour  to  Christ,  the  King  and 
Head  of  his  church,  to  suppose  that  he  has  left  it  without  a 
rule  to  direct  them,  in  what  respects  the  communion  (^saints; 
as  much  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  he  has  left  it  without  a 
rule  of  faith*  If  God  was  so  particular  in  giving  directions 
concerning  every  part  of  that  worship  that  was  to  be  perform- 
ed in  the  church  before  Christ^s  coming,  so  that  they  are  not, 
on  pain  of  his  highest  displeasure,  to  deviate  from  it,  certam- 
Iv  we  must  not  think  that  our  Saviour  has  neglected  to  give 
wese  laws,  bv  which  the  gospel-church  is  to  be  governed, 
which  are  distinct  from  what  are  contained  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture. 

And,  from  hence,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  na  church,  or 
religious  society  of  Christians,  has  power  to  make  laws  for  its 
own  government,  in  those  things  that  appertain  to,  or  are  to 
be  deemed  a  part  of  religious  worship :  I  don't  say  a  church 
has  no  power  to  appoint  some  discretionary  rules  to  be  observr 
cd  by  those  who  are  of  the  same  communion,  provided  they 
are  kept  within  due^  bounds,  and  Christ^s  Kingly  office  be  not 
hereby  invaded*  There  is  a  very  great  controversy  in  ^ 
world,  about  the  church's  power  to  decree  some  things  that  arc 
styled  indifferent ;  but  persons  are  not  generally  agreed  in  de- 
termining what  they  mean  by  indifferent  things.  Some  her^hy 
understand  those  rites  and  ceremonies  that  are  used  in  religi- 
ous matters,  which  they  call  indifferent,  because  they  are  oi 
less  importance;  whereas,  by  being  made  terms  of  communion, 
they  cease  to  be  indifferent ;  and  whether  they  are  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  yet  if  they  respect  a  necessary  mode  #f  ^^^' 
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ship,  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  so  that  hereby  he  is  more 
honoured  than  he  would  be,  by  the  neglect  of  it,  this  is  to  car* 
TV  the  idea  of  indifference  too  far,  and  to  extend  the  power  of 
tne  church  beyond  its  due  bounds :  for  as  the  terms  of  com- 
munion are  only  to  be  fixed  by  Christ,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  is  to  be  glorified,  (which  have  in  them  the  nature  of  ordi- 
nances, wherein  we  hope  for  his  presence  and  blessing)  must 
be  sought  for  from  him;  so  the  church  has  not  power  to  or- 
dain, or  give  a  sanction  to  them,  without  his  warrant ;  there- 
fore, when  we  speak  of  those  indifierent  matters,  which  the 
church  has  power  to  appoint,  we  mean  those  things  which  are 
no  part  of  religious  worship,  but  merely  discretionary,  which 
may  be  observed,  or  not,  without  any  guilt  contracted,  or  cen- 
sure ensuing  hereupon ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

2.  The  matter  of  a  church,  or  the  character  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  for  church-communion.  We  have  al-  • 
ready  considered  the  church  as  a  religious  society;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  all  the  members  thereof  embrace  the  true 
religion,  and,  in  particular,  that  they  deny  none  of  those  fun- 
damental articles  of  faith,  which  are  necessaiy  to  salvation.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  any  society  have  a 
perfect  unanimity  in  their  sentiments  about  all  religious  mat- 
ters, for  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  this  world ;  but  they 
are  obliged,  as  the  aposdes  says,  to  hold  the  head^  from  which 
all  the  body^  by  joints  and  bands^  hccoing  nourishment  ministered^ 
and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  ofGody  Col.  ii. 
19.  and  publicly  to  avow,  or  maintain,  no  doctrine  subversive 
of  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  is  built.  Revealed  re- 
ligion centres  in  Christ,  and  is  referred  to  his  glory,  as  Me- 
diator ;  therefore  every  member  of  a  church  ought  to  profess 
their  faith  in  him,  and  willingness  to  own  him,  as  their  Lord 
and  Law-giver,  and  to  give  him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  him, 
as  a  divine  Person,  and  as  one  who  is  appointed  to  execute  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  The  apostle  gives  a 
short,  but  very  comprehensive  description  of  those  who  are  fit 
matter  for  a  church,  when  he  says.  We  are  the  circumcision 
which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
end  have  no  confidence  in  the  fiesh,  Phil.  iii.  3.  It  follows, 
from  hence,  that  every  religious  society  is  not  a  church;  for 
false  religions  have  been  propagated  among  the  Heathen,  and 
others,  in  distinct  societies  of  those  who  performed  religious 
worship ;  but  yet  they  had  no  relation  to  Christ,  and  dierefore 
not  reckoned  among  his  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  determine  concerning  e:vexj 
member  of  a  particular  church,  that  his  heart  is  right  widi  God; 
for  that  is  a  prerogative  that  belongs  only  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts ;  it  is  the  external  profession  that  is  our  rule  of  judg- 
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ing*  AH  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  who  are  churcfa*racm* 
bers;  as  the  apostle  says,  '^^^  ^^c  not  all  hraei  ivhich  are  of 
Israel^  Rom*  ix.  6*  He  mak^s  a  disthictioa  between  a  real 
subjection  unto  Christ  by  faith,  and  a  professed  subjection  co 
him :  as  he  says,  concerning  the  church  of  the  Jews,  lie  is  mt 
a  Jew  which  is  one,  outwardly ^  neither  is  that  circumcuton 
which  is  outward  in  the  fiesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jtru)  ivhich  is  one  in- 
wardh/^  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  in  the  Spirit^  and 
not  in  the  letter^  whose  praise  is  notofmen^  but /)f  God,  chaf* 
ii«  28,  2d.  nevertheless,  they  were  all  church-members,  pro- 
fessedly or  apparently  devoted  to. God*  .  Concerning  such,  we 
are  bound,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  to  conclude,  that  they 
are  what  they  profess  themselves  to  be,  till  their  conva^satiefi 
plainly  gives  the  lye  to  their  profession.  The  visible  church  is 
compared  to  the  net^  that  had  g-ood  and  bad  ^h  in  it,  Matt. 
xiiu  47.  or  to  the  g-reat  house^  in  which  are  vessels  of  vmcm 
kinds;  some  to  honour^  .and some  to  dishonour j  2  Tim.  ii.  2a 
fiome  fit  for  the  master's  use,  others  to  be  broken,  as  vetsek 
wherein  is  no  pleasure^  Jer».xxii.  28.  some  are  sincere,  othen 
hypocrites :  nevertheless,  till  their  hypocrisy  is  made  manifest, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  fit  matter  for  a  church* 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  form,  or  bond  of  u»oo, 
whereby  they  are  incorporated  into  a  society,  and  so  denomi* 
nated  a  church  of  Christ.  It  is  neither  the  profession  of  fiutb, 
not  a  conversation. agreeabk  thereunto,  that  constitutes  a  per* 
son  a  member  of  a  particular  church ;  for,  according  to  the  lavs 
of  society,  there  must  be  a  mutual  consent  to  walk  together,  to 
have  communion  one  with  another  in  all  the  ordinances  which 
Christ  has  established.  As  the  materials,  of  which  a  boiUiog 
consists,  do  not  constitute  that  building,  unless  they  are  cemen- 
ted and  joined  together ;  so  the  union  of  professing  ChristiaDs, 
whereby  they  are  joined  together,  and  become  one  body,  by 
mutual  consent,  is  necessar}"^  to  constitute  them  a  church,  as 
much  as  their  professed  subjection  to  Christ  to  denominate 
them  a  church  of  Christ.    Hereby  they  become  a  confederate 
body ;  and  as  every  one,  in  a  private  capacity,  was  before  en- 
gaged to  perform  those  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  all  meSi 
as  Christians,  no^  tliey  bring  themselves,  pursuant  to  Christ's 
appointment,  under  an  obligation  to  endeavour,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace,  to  walk  becoming,  the  relation  they  stand 
in  to  each  other;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  himself.  Building 
tip  themselves  on  their  most  holy  faiths  Jude,  vcr.  20.  whereby 
the  ends  of  Christian  society  may  be  answered,  and  the  gtonr 
of  Christ  secured ;  and  they  have  ground  to  expect  his  presence 
in  waiting  on  him  in  all  his  holy  institutions.  By  this  mean^ 
they,  who  were  before  considered  as  fit  matter  for  it,  arc  wi" 
to  be  united  together,  as  a  church  of  Christ.   But,  inasmuch  tf 


dm  friucipAlf  vespects  At  fouadatioa,  en-  ewcaoo  of  dravobM, 
there  are  ^ithier  things  neceBsary  for  their  increase,  and  the 
naincaifliag  that  pnniy,  which  is  the  g^oiy  thereof  said  thevet- 
by  preventing  their  coatyncting  that  guiit  which  would  otheii^ 
wise  ensoe.;  which  leads  us. to  consider, 

4.  The  poiwer  which  hehasgiven  them,  and  the  rules  which 
he  has  hud  down,  which  are  to  be  observed  by  ifaem  in  theiad- 
amission  to,  and  ezchision  of  persons  from  church^coaimanmi. 
And, 

ri.)  As  to  -what  icspeots  the  admission  of  oMmbers,  that 
jnay  fill  up  the  places  of  thoee,  wimse  rdation  to  them  is  dis* 
scrived  by  death*  Here  we  must  consider,  that  it  is  hi|^ky  rea- 
sonable tiwt  tbqr  should  faa^re  ail  the  satxsfisetioQ  that  is  Aece»- 
«ary^  concerning  the  fitness  of  those  for  it,  who  are  to  be  ad* 
mittsed ineo'church-commmuoo;  and aboeaqmre  what  terass, 
«r  conditiohs,  are  to  be  insiated  on,  and  ooniplaed  wtth«  in  d^ 
der  thereunto.  We  must  nos  st^ipose  dsat  theee  are  aibitMMry, 
ior  such  as  a  church  shall  pLsane  to  impose  ;  tot  it  is  no  aoove 
in  dieir  power  to  mabe  terms  of  commuiiiOD,thaiiit  is  ta  m«ke 
a  rule  of  fiuth,  or  worship.  In  this,  a  chureh  difim  from  a  oi« 
vil  society,  where  the  terms  of  admission  into  it  are  idiiUttry, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or 
aum:  but  the  terms  of  Chiistisai  oomaumion  are  fined  by 
Christ,  the  Head  of  his  church  ;  and  therefore  no  soeieqr  ^ 
men  have  a  rin^t  to  mahe  Ifae  door  <rf  admission  into  their  own 
communion  stratgbser  or  wid^  than  Christ  has  made  it. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  *  some  of  the  reformed  «hufolMs 
4ifibr  among  themselves,  dmagh  th^  disscntion  ought  not  to 
arise  so  hig^  as  to  cause  muf  alieaaition  of  afibction,  of  any  de» 
gtee  of  uncharitid>lenesB,  so  as  to  occasion  any  to  lUnlc,  duft 
because  diey  do  not,  in  aU  things,  agree,  as  tb  this  mmter, 
A/creSam  tl^y  ought  to  treat  one  anodier  as  diose  who  hold 
die  head,  and  are  designing  to  advance  the  interest  of  Chriil, 
in  the  various  methods  they  are  pursuing,  in  order  diereuntd. 
I  think  it  is  allowed,  by  most  of  the  churdies  of  Christ,  at  least 
those  who  suppose  tbit  persons  have  no  right  to  chareh-eom^ 
munion,  without  the  consent  of  that  partiailar  society,  of  which 
any  one  is  to  be  made  a  membap,'tfaat  nothing  short  of  a  pror 
fened  subjection  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  c^ere  to  him  in 
all  his  offices,  as  well  as  worship  him  in  all  his  oHiaances,  eatt 
be  reckoned  a  term  of  chureh«communion.  ¥cr  we  supposjS  the 
church  to  be  built  upon  dus  feundatioo ;  andfiodiitlg  short  of 
it  ean  sufficiendy  set  forth  the  glory  of  Clnrist,  as  the  Head 
thereof,  or  to  answer  die  vduabfe  ends  of  cfanreh-eomaiiiaiiein. 
Therefore  it  follows  from  henee,  that  as  ignorance  of  die  way 
of  salvadon  by  Jesus  Christ,  dhsqualifies  for  church-commu- 
nion ;  so  do  immonilides  |n  eonvevsMuni,  both  of  which  de- 
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nominate  a  person  to  be  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  a  stran- 
ger to  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  in  subjection  to  Satan,  the 
god  of  this  world,  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  professed  sub- 
jection to  Christ.  Therefore  a  mind  rightly  infonned  in  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  with  a  conduct  of  life  answerable 
thereunto,  is  to  be  insisted  on,  as  a  term  of  church-comxnunioii. 
..  But  that  in  which  the  sentiments  of  men  are  different,  is  with 
jrespect  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  rendered 
visible,  and  whether  some  things  that  are  merely  circumstan- 
tial, are  to  be  insisted  on,  as  terms  of  communion. 
^  Isty  As  to  the  former  of  these.  That  those  qualifications, 
which  are  necessary  to  church-communion,  ought  to  be,  some 
way  or  other,  made  visible,  this  is  taken  for  granted  by  many 
on  both  sides;  and,  indeed,  without  it  the  church  could  not  b^ 
called  visible^  or  a  society  of  such  as  profess  the  true  religion, 
and,  together  with  it,  their  subjection  to  Christ.  And^  this,  in 
a  more. especial  manner,  must  be  made  known  to  them,  who 
are  to  hold  communion  with  them,  as  called  to  be  saints  ;  which 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  done,  unless  it  be,  some 
way  or  other  made  to  appear.  If  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  this  to  be  es^licit,  or  the  profession  hereof  to  be  made 
any  otherwise,  than  ad  their  relation  to  a  chnrch  denonunates 
them  to  be  visible  professors ;  this  is  only  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  they  are  so,  and  does  not  sufficiendy  distinguish 
them  from  the  world,  especially  from  that  part  of  it,  w^hicfa 
makes  .an  outward  shew. of  religion,  and  attend  on  several 
bn^nchea  of  public  worship.  This  is  certainly  very  remote  from 
the  character  given  of  all  those  churches  which  we  have  an  ac- 
'count  of  in  the  New  Testament,  concerning  some  of  whom  the 
aposde  says,  that  their  faith  was  not  only  known  to  that  parti- 
cular society  to  which  l^ey  belonged,  but  it  was  spread  aln-Qod^ 
/9r  9poken  oj^  throughout  the  whole  world,  1  Thes*  i.  8.  com- 
pared with^^Rom.  L  S*  This  it  coidd  never  have  been,  if  thc\% 
,who  were  more  immediately  concerned  to  know  it,  had  receiv- 
ed no  other  conviction  than  what  is  the  result  of  tb^ir  joining 
with  them  in  some  external  acts  of  worship^  - 
.  And  it  may  also  be  inferred,  from  what  ia-  generally  allowed, 
by  those  who  explain  the  nature  of  thel^ord^s  supper,  which  is 
ja  churdh-ordinance,  and  lay  down  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  deemed  fit  to  partake  of  it;  particularly  that  they  are 
imder  an  obligation  to  examine  themselves,  not  only  concern- 
ing their  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord!s  body,  but  their  faith 
to  feed  on  him,  their  repentance,  love,  and,  new  obedience, 
trusting  in  his  mercy,  and  rejdicing  in  his  love  ;  and  they  as- 
sert the  necessity  of  their  renewing  the  exercise  of  those  gra- 
ces, which  may  render  them,  meet  for  this  ordinance-*  And 
;:  '    .  ■    *  See  Quest,  CLXX.  CLXXIV. 


Atal  is  dQttsonant  to  the  practice  of  nutf^  of  the  rdbfoied 
churches^  whd  will  not  admit  any  into  their  communion,  with* 
om  receiving  satisfaction,  as  to  their  having  these  quaiificatiOQS 
for  this  ordhlancei  And,  since  the  matter  in  controversy  widi 
them  principali^respccts  the  mannev  in  which  this  is  te>  be  gf« 
^en,  and  die  concern  of  die  ehnrch  herein,  we  may  tafceocca*- 
sion  to  infer,  from  hence,  that  diere  is  the  highest  reason  Aat 
die  church  should  receive  satisfaction,  m  wdl  as  diose  who 
preside  over  it ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  obliged,  in  conscience,  to 
nave  communion  with  diem^  and  reckon  them  among  die  num- 
ber of  diose  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  mt  graee  of 
Christy  whidi  they  cannot  Well  be  said  to  do,  unless  this  be, 
some  way'6r  other,  'made  'visible  to  them ;  which  leads  us  to 
consider^  .        .  >  " 

2d7y,  The  manner  in  which  this  profession  is  to  be  nurite 
visible,  iMmely,  whcdier  -it  is  to  toe  done  by  every  bne^  his 
own  person;  or  a  report  hereof  by  another  in  his  name,  may 
be  deemed  sufficient.  Thhi  I  tan  rtickon  no- either  dian  a  tir* 
emnstance;  and  therefore  one  of  these  i^ays'tsnot'so  ibfto  be 
i^isted  on,  as  that  a  person  shocdd  be  denied  this  priyikM^ 
(whose  qualifications  for  it  are  not  be  questioned)' beomse' he 
is  unwilHng  to  comply  wtdi  it,  as  thinking  that  die  maSn  end 
designed  thereby  may  be  as  effectually  answered  by  the  odier* 
tf  a  person  be  duly  qudified,  as  the  aposde  says  concemin|^ 
Timothy,  to  maie  a  good  prcfestmi  htfire  many  tuHru^^efy 
1  Tim.  VT%  Id.  and'  dds  baav  not  only  have  a  tettdeney  to  an- 
swer die  tod  of  giving  satisfaction  to  theni,  but  be  an^  expe> 
dient,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  promote  their  eAfieittion ;  S 
he  have  something  remarit2d>k  to  impart,  and  desire  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God,  wfaidi  he  has  experienced» 
in  his  own  person,  and  thereby  to  induce  others  to  join  widi 
him  in  giving  him  die  gloty  oif  it,  there  is  no*  law  of  €3od,  oar 
nature  mat  prohibits,  or  foi^id^  him  to  do  it ;  nor  tmg^  dds  to 
be  censured,  as  diough  it  could  not  be  done,  widiout  its  being 
liaUe  to  die  common  imputation,  as  though  pride  must  be  die 
necessary  inducement  leading  him  thereunto ;  for  diat  is  sodi 
an  instance  of  censure  and  reproach,  as  is  utAeeoming  Chris- 
tians, especially  when  it  is  alleged  as  an  universal  exceptsaa 
against  it.  Neverdieless,  I  am  ikr  60m  pleading' for  diis,  asti 
necessary  term  of  commuittQn ;  nor  do  1  tlunk  that  n  penon^s 
desire  to  give  die  churdi  sadsfiiction,  in  such  a  way,  ought,  dp^ 
ways  to  be  compfied  with ;  since  whatever  occasion  some  may 
suppose  diey  have  for  it,  all  are  not  £t  to  do  it,  in  such  a  way, 
as  maytend  to  the  church's  edificadon.  There  are  various  odier 
ways  by  which  a  church  may  know,  diat  diooe  who  are  propo- 
sed^to  its  communion  have  a  right  to  it,  whicfar  I  faibear  to 
mention ;  but  one  of  them  is  not  to  be  ^  far  insisted  on,  as  that 
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alme mAmI  li» coa^riy  vMi  itjsMlier  than  ttiothnrifwtiJtd  • 
tkto  geoctnA  omA te  MsimDd, abfyiM deharaMnds otiwrvne 
^mSbed  far  k|  6om  .dmwah*0aHnrtti«wii>  iW  ckon^  hrinu 
iIm*  aatitiad^.k^  M^jmmoA  to  k  by  thdrcftnaeii^  aadrU  hcnbf 
laid  onder  equal  ^ngagfaocDts  5padiitiiaai«t»  tndUk.  i&  all  (heor* 
jfaaiicrt  and  coam^mimaifB  rf tiie. J>ei3d  Waaweksa.  Aadliua 
lndar4ii  t»  cQoaidcr, 

(8,)  Hie  ^aidmiM  ^  lAeiaiseiB  iboBi  ckactishcooaiimiaiu 
Hut  »»agrceabfeao<helaar6ofaaqie^,aa  well  aa  their  ftdiaiw 
akmiatA  it?  and  heaefay  a  bectHnio^  zeal  is  esfacaaed  ibr  te 
g^ory  of  God,  and  a  pubUc  laaiimimy  giveo  agaioat  dawe  iriio' 
diacavcr  the  insinoerity  of  their  imdesaed  aabjecbm  ta  Ghnrtf 
wimdi  waa  the  arooad  and  leaaan  of  tfaeiit  hemg  admittad  iaaa 
that  relation,  which  now  they  appear  to  have  forfeited,  this 
ua  to  oaoaider^ 

That  die  dnnx^  haa  a  right  to  exdnde  dioae&oaii  ita 
twMnmiiiiii  who  m>car  to  he  v&qoaltfed  for  it^  or  a  leptuaih 
to  it  I  iHider  widch  head,  I  cannot  hut  tahe  notke  of  d^  opt* 
nibncf  die  Era8tiBm,diac  achurdi  has  no  power,  diatiBet  fioas 
dat  tml  government,  to  exefaide  perw»ns  from  its  comnMimoa* 
Thia^wvs  advanced  bv  Enatns,  a  physidan  in  GecasaRy,  aoott 
irffardiebeginniBgof  therefannation:  aad  diat,  which  aeeasB 
to  -have  givcb  occaaion  hereunto,  was  the  just  prejudice  whieh 
he'OBieitakied  agaimtdie  Popish  doctrine,  oonoenday  the  ia- 
dependeacy  of  die  dmxch  vpon  the -state;  which  was  nea,  and 
is  atthis  day,  maintaiiied,  and  loused  to  audi  a  d^ree,  that  if 
a;ijergyman  insuhs  die  government,  and  setshsnself  atdK 
liead  itf  n  raballioa  against  his  lawful  pince,  or  is  gttthjr  of  any 
other  eaomaias  criaSBs;^  he  flies  to-^the  church  m-pioleclioi^ 
saul  geoeraUy'faais  itlhers^  espuiaHy  if  the  Imgdioidd^  in  any 
nsspeot,  disabligs'theni^  orjtdnae  to  lay  his  crown  at''dieirfcat, 
if  tbey  desiiw  it :  dds,  I  say,  waa  a  just  prejudice  whidi  f/ut 
the  ilrst  vise' to  this  opinion,  in  which,  opposing  one  calianw 
dn  ftrst  founder  of  it.  tan  into  another. 

The  latj^ntont^  by  whtch  it  is  generally  supficirted,  is^  that 
dds  t€aids  to  lei^ct,  «r  set^  one  goveininent  in  jaMther  :*  bat 
thl8:is  not  oontrary  totfae  law. of  nature  andnations^  whenn 
SMM  till  r:y> veruaaeiit  is.  not  ooKizdinate  with  the  other,  Iniinl* 
ioawdalidprosectedhyir:  the  govemmeBitof  afidnilyorcolw 
po•»ioo,aIttlst*be«ckllowiedged,4B^y  all,  inr  be  a^aanriler^ovasifr* 
aaeat  induded  in  a  greats;  bat  will  any  one  deny  thatjlhese 
are- inconsistent  iivith  hi'  May  not  a  master  adndt  inlov  or  Ofi- 
cfaide,  whom  he  ptelises  fmnubeing  members  of  his  £undy  ?  or 
S  cttiporation  mdoe  those  by4aws,  by  which  it  is  governed, 
withoat  being  si:qipo0ed  to  interfere  with  die  civil  gnvtenin>snti 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reason,,  nmy  not  a  dniroh,  panuant  not 

•  -Imperiufn  in  fmprrio. 


•   , 
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•ofy  «I9  the  bw«  of  ;aacifltf ^'bnt^die  nds  wkith  Cbriaft  Im  givaa; 
tsdude  mentefli^finHD  il»  c•aMQllltlliol^laliKxtt 'being  tupposcA 
t0^auh?Bgttfacfiipdawffnl>tiwr»oficiyy»goyeB^^  We  ilo 
aot  ddDf-,  but  thai  if'  the  chntcb  abould  .pretend  to  uiiict  car^ 
pcmt  pnniiiJMWgttte'  on  ifet  mcodMtSf  or  snake  uae.irf  the  oivil 
aurord  vliiclt.is  nonankted  onto  the  jMMid.oC  the  imagig^^ 
if  it  flhouU  act  contnoy  to  the.  laws  of  Christ,  by  defrndihg^ 
eneonragpng;^  or  abettingriioso  wbo  are  enenms  to  the  civil  go- 
venuBcnt^  or  excUidBig  thoa^fiiom  -difiie  .privileges^  whick  the 
laws  of  Ae  iand  give  diam.  a  ridht  io;  this  would  he  a  nolo« 
rimisly  itnwaaranftaiBle  iaptanoe  of  etec^oig.oiiogotnninient  m 
anodiar,  subveraiire  4>f  it Jt;  boMhis  is*  not  die  design  o£exooin» 
nanionfeioh^'aa  itis  onefof  diose  ofdinances^whkh  Christ  ihaa 
given  to>  bis  chunk  1  -     .      . 

Seoondfyy  We  are  now  to  consider  Ae  causes  of  inflictii^ 
dur  censttvaroB  ptaaaua;  rand  thesa  are  no  odier  than  those 
diinga  wUch,  had  dief  teen  beiore  known,  would  have  been  a 
bar  to  their  Hbeiog  adinittod  to  ckmch^comnmnion*^  And  tfaere^ 
tan  v^ben  a-  person  is  gniltjr  of  those  crimes,  wluob,  bad  ;thcy 
been  knasvm  before,  k0  onajbtnol  to  bare  bemasceived;  whett 
liieBo  ana  osade  lb  appear,  no  h  •deemed  unqiiudi&ed  foa  that  pri- 
Yolegn  ndnch  he  wns-.befove  adssitted  to  partake^of  ^  -on  wUcb 
aoronmara  geneoatty  say,  Aat  every  one  faat'endndes  him- 
sdf,  by  beingr  gnil^  of  tdmae  crimes  that  >dtsqaaltfy  bins  far 
chmiiacoPMnupion^befcrghe  is  tor  be  jexchided  £ram it,  by  thn 
aentaaoe  of  dK  cdmacb.  Hot  that  we  m^  be  a  litde  aoDrpas^ 
tioalnr  on^his  aakject,  let  us  consider, 

4SC,  Tluu<they  who  distinb  tin  tranquilKty  of  the  ahunch,  by 
tho'iinaassaeas  dP  tbsir  temper^  lorrwbo  ara^not  oidy  nnwiUiBg  tm 
Comply  widi  die  nssdiod  of  iss  yveimsasat,  bitt  andeavonw  tot 
BMke  odiorsair:  orwlio  are  isadess  jn  their  astaaapt  to  bring 
innwadoaa  inao  it,  or  pinpagase-  doctrines  which  are  jeomrary 
to^aeripture,  and:tha  geneniliaidiof  the  chundi,  fannded  theia- 
on  >  diou|^  dwse  be  not  dirsody  subversive  of  die  gospel,  yet^ 
inasaMidi  as  tdia  persons  ane  not  sadsfied  in  retaining  tneir  own 
suaiimjiHiH  wsdioist^ving  distudbance  to  others,  who  cannot 
adhere,  to  diam;  «uefa,  I  undc,  ought  to  be  aeparated  from  the 
e^dmsunien  of  the  church,  'putdy  out  of  a  principle  of  self- 
presarvation,  diough  it  be  not  dieir  inmiediate  du^  to  judge 
die  smte,  so  vMicb  as  the  temper  of  peracMis,  whom  they  with* 
dvawnom* 

9dhf^  If  a  person  propagate  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  ges-« 
pel,  or  that  futh  on  wluch  the  church  is  founded^  he  is  to  be 
excluded*  It  is  such  an  one,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  whom  the  . 
apoede  styles  an  A^rr^,  and  advisas  Titus  to  ref€&  him^  and 
speaks  of  him  as  one  thm  ir  mfavr^^v  €md  sinnethj  bmng  con^ 
demned  of  fdmseif^  Tit.  iii.  10, 11«  Some  think,  diat  the  person 


546  or  THE  cuujtcK,  viariiK  <»■'■;  

bcK-  Spoken  of,  13  one  who  pr«wu<l-<  <   '''^H 

but  realiy  bdirvcs  another  whidt  )'•  '"i^^l 

duicVi  and  tburvt'orc  in  to  be  rtfjcctiLi,  -ouq^H 

but  his  jnsiftccrity,  and,  upon  this  unjuni.  •,•.  >-,  iitM^H 
arif-cotidi-mned *.  But  I  cnnnot  acquK-scc  la  ihi»  scnH^^H 
text ;  iur,  UiQugli  there  may  bv  somi:  iu  the  wurld  *W^^H 
to  find  tlicir  account,  gait)  ixtfular  ajipUuK,  or,  soDMi^^| 
other,  serve  their  worldly  interest,  by  pmcadrng  M^^H 
liiose  doctrincii  which  they  really  deny  i  yet  thi«  cwinM^^H 
said  of  the  person,  whom  the  apostk,  in  this  >cri|ili^^| 
cribes  as  so  heretic .-  be  is,  indeed,  rcprcBcnicd  as  inctJBi 
with  hiniKli;  and  this  is  xupposc^l  lo  be  known,  aodaHR 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  chnige  on  which  his  expuMoiHl 
that  religions  society,  of  whicii  he  was  a  member,  hhOmB 
but  did  ever  any  man  propagate  one  doctrine,  and tellthevntH 
tBat  he  believed  another,  so  that  he  might,  for  this  be  cm- 
ricted  as  an  hypocrite  ?  And  certainly  ihw  could  not  be  intm 
without  his  own  confession,  and  the  church  couJd  nntcaan' 
him  for  it,  but  upon  sufficient  evidence.  If  it  be  uiil.  tW 
they  might  know  this  by  divine  inspiration,  h hich,  il  ii  li«- 
they  iierc  favoui-ed  with  in  that  age,  in  which,  amotig  «1» 
JLffUraordinaiT  gifts,  they  had  that  of  dixeming  of  tpirtlii  ■> 
Bis  grfatly  to  be  questioned,  whctberever  ihey  proconltdifnff 
PkflBy  one  upon  such  extraordinary  intimations,  without t(dlK<^ 

Dnt  matter  of  accusation,  which  was  kiiov  ;■  ■-  •\-—-^- 
not  this  extraordinary-  gift ;  for,  if  tht;. 
proceed  against  persons  in  such  a  way,  why 
viour  reject  Judas,  who  was  one  of  that  »d<  ■■■ 
«n  his  ministry,  when  he  knew  him  to  be  an  I . 
eoiidemtud,  in  a  most  notorious  degree,  yet  i: 
the  reason, doubtle&s,  was,  because  hedesign::.! 

cB,  in  succeeding  ages,  should,  in  all  their  juu.i.>-*  f 

ings,  go  upon  other  evidence,  which  might  caniiy  be  ii»*' 
by  all,  when  they  expelled  any  one  from  tltcir  comnwnita> 

Bc&idcs,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  text,  and  thegtoro'" 
which  persons  are  to  be  rejected,  then  no  one  can  be  ltno»*' 
be  self  coaduinned  now  ;  for  we  have  no  aoch  exttaurditury  v 
limationa  thereof,  isinte  miraculous  gifts  ore  ccated;  a>"" 
there  any  thing  instituted  as  cfiacntial  to  tile  church's  prof*** 
ings,  in  the  methods  of  their  gowrnmeni,  wbicli  coiiW  D«  *• 
put  in  practice,  except  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  nnil,  if  ».  *" 
having  recourse  to  extraordinary  diacemiog  of  spirits,  9' 
foundation  of  this  procedure,  will  not  aerve  the  pui?^**  " 
whichit  is  alleged. 

It  must  therdoro  be  coodudcd,  that  the  person  here  «»^ 
be  felf-f-Sn'^tmneif,  was  not  dceoicd  so.  becttue  Ii«p 


W  l^fdd'tiiaftifirilikifiikb  he  redlf  deaied ;  but  because  Mb  pre>- 
sant  profinstd.sntnaentt  were  the  re  wine  lof  -what  he  had  be* 
fore  pretended  ID  ix)ld,.^wbich  waft  a  t^mon  whkh  he  was 
admitted  into  the  ckmxfa;  and  in  Ala  aense  he  ia  said  to^be 
Mif^onde^medy  asthb.  present  eirora  doaeained  a  eontradietioti 
to  that  faith  wli^i  he  thenipzofeteed,  ifi  cemmoti  withifae  rei^ 
of  that  society,  of  whicb  be  was  radmittad  a  meiD^r. 

ddfiljy,  PeraoBS  are  to  be.  excluded  from  church-communion 
ibr  immoral  practices,  vhidi  not  only  contradict  their  profesa- 
cd  aut^Gction  to  Christ,  faut  argue  them  to  be  in  an  unconvert- 
ed.state*  WhcBi  they  were  fira^  received  into  the  chtirch,  they 
were  anppoaed,  by  mjudgm^it  of  charity,  to  be  Christ's  sub- 
jects and  servants^:  dieirown  profession,  which  was*  not  then 
contradioted  by  any  apparant  blemishes  in  their  conversation, 
was  the  ibundation  dE  diia  opinion,  which  ^e  church  was  then 
bound^o  entertain fsoBcerning  them;  but,  when  they  are  guil- 
ty of  any  cnmea,  which  are  contrary  to  their  professed  subjec- 
tion Jo.  Clnast,  tibe  church  »  to  take  away  the  pHrtl^ge  which 
they  had-  before  granted  them;  for  hereby  they  appear  to  be 
diaiiuali&ed'for  thinr  comnnxnion;  and  this  is  necessaiy,  inas- 
much aa,  by,  it,  they  expcesa  a  just  detestation  of  every  thing 
th^t  would  be  a  refmadi  to  them,  or  an  instance  of  disloyalty 
to,  or  rtbdlion  agataat  Chtiat,  dieir  Head  and  Saviour.' 

(3»)  We>avenowtoipeak  ooncemittg  the  mediod  cS^pro- 
cccidins  in  excluding  persons  from  -chorch-cdmmuiiiob. '  W6 
moaa  consider  ihsa  aa  a  judicial  act,  and  thcfrefore  notto  bfc 
done  without  tiying>  and  judging  impariiaily  the  merits  of  the 
caiiae*  A  crime  ccunmittad  is  supposed  to  befifst  known  by 
partiGiilac  peraona,.  who  ate  members  of  the  church ;  or  if  anj^ 

X*  *  ry  be  d^,wherelqr  another  has  received  just  matter  of 
Bca,  ho  isaappoaadtto  be  first  apprised  of  it,  before  it  be 
brought  bcsfiore  the  dmrcb*  In  this  case^  our  SHviour  has  ex- 
ptcasly  (pven  direction  concerning  the  method  in  which  he.  i^ 
to  pneceodr  wfan  he  aajra.  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
tkssj  ^0  mul  tt&  km  i^frndt^  between  thee  and  him  aiorie.  If 
hestmUheartkeey  thou  hastfained  thy  brother:  but  if  he  vnM 
not  hear, tba^.thm take  trith  thee  one  or  two  more^  tkatj  in  the 
mouth  oftwsB  or  throe  witneooesj  evertf  word  maif  be  established.  - 
And  if  he  shalinigleet  to: hear  them^  tell  it  unto  the  church :  but 
if  he  aeghct  to  h^r  the  churchy  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  Heath- 
en-manf  and  a  Publicany  Matt*  xviii.  15 — 17*  If  this  scripture 
be  righdy  understood,  it  will  give  great  light  to  the  Method  of 
proceeding  in  this  matter.  . 

And  here  we  must  consider,  that  the  crime  is  called  a  tres- 
fiassj  and  accordingly  is,  in  some  respects,  injurious  to  others, 
whereby  the  ofiender  contracts  some  degree  of  guilt,  which  he 
js  t.o  be  reproved  for,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  room  for  a 


prirafee  rebuke,  or  admoniftkin,  in  eider  to  Im^  him  tovspen- 

^Caaoe;^  nor,  upon  his ohsrimff;  reftml  lfae»o^ would  the  cfanv^ 

hasre  g^round  to  prooeed  in  exduding  hin  from  iln  communiane 

sseverdidesa,  we  mte  not  to  sapposelfae  crime  to  be  of  such  « 

nature,  ag  as, .in  itaeU^  inooostsicnt  with  nstate  of  grace, or  af 

fcrds  matter  of  open  scandal  to  die  Chrisdnn  name;  as  if  a 

person  were  guihy  of  aduiteiy,  theft,  or  seme  other  notoriona 

crime ;  for,  lo  this  case,  it  would  not  be  sofficieot  for  the  pei^ 

eon,  who  is  apprised  of  it,  to  gii^e  him  a  friendly  and  gende 

veproof ;  so  that,  upon  his  confessing  his  fBul^  9od  rqientaig 

cf  it,  aU  farther  proceedings  against  him  ought  to  be  stopped ; 

tor  herein,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  he  Aat  has  receivf^  infiar- 

maticm  concennng  it,  ought  to  make  it  known  to  die  «diurch, 

that  so  the  matter  might  not  only  be  fully  charged  upon  him, 

hut  his  repentance  be  as  visible,  as  the  scandid  he  has  brought 

to  rel^fion,  by  his  crime,  has  been*    If  I  known  person  to  far 

fi  traitor  to  his  Prince,  a  murderer,  or  guilty  of  any  other 

crime,  whereby  he  haa  forfeited  hb  life,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 

me  to  reprove  him  privatdiy  for  it,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  le* 

pentance;  but  I  must  discover  it  to  proper  persona,  that  he 

may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment :  So,  an  th»  case,  if  a 

pemon  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  that  in  itself  diaquahfies  for  chuidb^ 

commumon,  and  brings  a  reproach  on  the  ways  of  God,  the 

dmrch  ought  to  express  their  public  resentment  against  it, 

which  will  tend  to  secure  the  honour  of  region;  and  them^ 

ibre  it  ought  to  be  brought  before  them  immematety,  and  thcf 

to  prooeed  against  him,  by  exduding  him  fSrom  thw  conunn* 

nion;  diough,"  for  the  present,  he  seem  to  express  some  d^* 

gree  of  sorrow  for  his  crime,  aalieiog  made  public;  and.tf 

ckey  judge  diat  his  repentance  is  sincere,  and  the  world  Ipas 

aufficient  ground  to  conclude  it  to  be  so,  then  they  may  oxpien 

their  forgiveness  thereof,  and  so  withdraw  the  censure  they 

have  passed  upon  hinu 

But,  in  crimes  of  a  lesser  nature  dam  diese,  a  private  ad* 
monition  ought  to  be  given;  and  if  this  be  to  no  purpose,  hat 
the  person  go  on  in  sin,  whereby  it  appears  tobe  habitnal,  and 
his  repentance  not  sincere,  after  this,  the  eause  is  to  he  faroug^ 
before  die  diureh;  but,  in  atder  hereunto^  the  person  that  foit 
reproved  him,  must  take  one  or  two  more,  that  th^  may  join 
in  the  second  reproof;  and,  if  all  this  be  to  no  purpose,  mn 
they  are  to  appear  as  evidences  against  him,  and  the  chiuch  b 
to  give  him  a  public  admonition;  and,  ifthissolenmordittance 
prove  ineffectual,  then  he  is  to  be  excluded,  and  his  exclusion 
is  styled  his  being-  to  them  -as  an  JSeathen'-man^  or  PubBcariy 
that  is,  they  have  no  farther  relation  to  him  any  more  than  they 
have  to  the  Heathen  or  PubHcanSy  or  no  immediate  care  of 


hitti,  ^  otherwise  than  as  they  Are  to  desite  to  kiidiKrwhethei- 
this  tensure  be  blesd^d  for  his  advahtage.    And  this  leads  us, 

(4.)  To  consider  the  temper  i^h  i^hich  this  censure  ought 
tb  be  denohncfed,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  with  ^espe<^ 
10  him  that  falls  under  it.  The  6ame  frame  of  Spirit  ought  tb 
tltscoVtr  Hself  iii  this,  as  iti  all  other  reprMfs,  for  sin  commit- 
ted, in  '^hich  there  ou*^ht  to  be  a  2eal  expressed  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and,  at  the  sathe  tilne,  compassion  to  the  souls  of 
thctn,  who  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  it,  without 
the  li^adt  degree  of  hiEltiied  redounding  to  their  persons*  The 
trliher  is  to  be  dggravatbd  ih  proportion  to  the  nature  thereof, 
that  Sb  li^  tfiat  has  tommitted  it  may  be  brought  under  con- 
viction, and  bte  hunibteti  fot  his  sin,  and  yet  he  is  to  be  itiadb 
sensible  that  his  spiritual  isldvantagfe  is  intended  thereby. 

Thi^  is  vety  cbntrary  tb  thbse  methbds  which  were  taken  ih 
the  toTrupt  state  6f  the  J<iwish  church,  who,  ivhen  they  exconii- 
RiUnicated  persbns,  dehounced  several  curses  agiEiihst  them;  and 
their  b^haviOUt  consequent  thereupon,  was  altogether  uhjusti- 
ftftUe.  We  have  an  account,  income  of  their  writings,  of  two 
Ae^rttd  df  excommunication  practised  among  them,  biie  of 
tifhich  only  deprived  them  of  some  privileges  which  that  church 
l^iijoyed,  but  not  of  illl.  Another  carried  in  it  more  terror,  Igr 
Itason  of  sieveral  anathemas  annexed  tb  it,  which  contained  a 
^at  abus)^  and  perversion  of  the  design  of  that  law  relating  tb 
thb  turses  that  were  to  be  denounced  on  mount  £bal,  mentioxi- 
M  in  Deut.  xxtii.  whith  was  not  civen  as  a  form,  to  be  used 
hr  e^eomtntmidation,  but  to  shew  diem  what  sin  deserved,  and 
-Biatt  thi^  mig^ht  be  an  expedient  to  prevent  those  sins,  whidi 
Wduld  expose  them  to  die  divine  wrath  and  curse  *.  And 
-though  they  pretend  .to  have  a  warrant  for  this  from  Deborah, 
and  Barak's  ntt^ng"  Merozj  Judges  v.  2S«  or  Joshua's  de- 
iMnind ing  d  ciitst  u^jon  him  that  should  rebuild  Jertcko^  Joshua 
Vi.  ftl6*  yet  this  does  not  give  countenance  to  their  proceedings 
herein ;  fbi^  we  must  distinguish  between  those  anaihemaSy 
which  Were  denounced  by  imtiiediate  divine  direction,  by  some 
that  had  the  spirit  of  propheey,  and  those  curses,  which  were 
denouneed  by  others  who  W^dre  altogether  destitute  diereof  f. 

Moreover,  as  the  Jetrs,  In  die  degenerate  ages  of  that  diurcH, 
abused  the  brdinanee  of  exeommunication,  as  above-mention- 
ed ;  sb  they  diskrovered  such  a  degree  of  hatred  to  those  whom 

m 

*  The/0rmer  oftke$e  Jevith  vriiert  callv^}  Nlddui  j  the  latter  they  caU  XS^ 

Cherem,  or  KHOV  ScaintnaUia«  and  uku  performed  mth  KVtral  erecratioMt  Ijy 
vMch  theVf  at  it  -were,  bound  them  over  to  tuffer  both  temporal  and  eteimal  punuh- 
mentt.    See  lightfo6et  Horm  Hebr.  Zf  Tidnrnd.  in  1  Cw.  v  5. 

j-  Sm  more  en  thU  mOject  in  VilHnga  de  Syncg^.  Vet.  Pog^.  745.  and  alw  the 
firm  need,  and  the  inttnmmit  dratm  up,  vliena  perton  laai  excommunicated  and 
onathemaHtMtl,  in  Selden  de  jvre  J^at.  U  Gent.  IJb.  IV.  rap.  7.  and  Jfv^,  Lex. 
Talm.  in  voce  CHEBEM  , 
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ihcy  excommunicated,  sw  ought  not  to  be  expressed  to  the  vileic 
of  men.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  their  behaviour  to- 
wards  the  Samai-itans,  who,  according  to  the  account  we  have 
from  Jewish  writers,  were  excommunicated  in  Ezra's  time, 
for  building  a  temple  on  mount  Gerizzim,  and  setting  up  cor- 
rupt worship  there,  in  opposition  to  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  they 
were  justly  excluded  from  the  Jewish  church  *;  but  their  mo- 
rose  behaviour  towards  them  was  unwarrantable*  That  there 
was  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  thena^  appears  from  the 
woman  of  Samaria's  answer  to  our  Saviour^  when  tiesiring  her 
to  give  him  water ;  from  whence  it  is  evident  that  he  was  bx 
from  approving  of  this  behaviour  of  the  Jews  towards  them : 
the  woman  was  amazed  that  he  should  ask  water  of  her,  and 
hereupon  says  to  him,  How  is  it^  that  thou^  being  a  Jew^  ott- 
est  drink  ofme^  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the  Jew 
have  no  dealing's  with  the  Samaritans^  John  iv.  9.  that  is,  the^ 
retain  that  old  rancour  and  prejudice  against  them,  that  the}' 
will  not  have  any  dealings  with  them  which  contain  the  ktft 
obligation  on  either  side.  These  things  were  consequences  of 
excommunication  which  they  had  no  ground   for  in  scripture* 

As  for  the  Christian  church,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the 
Jews  too  much  in  that,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  imitated* 
^lence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  ex- 
communication, which  is  agreeable,  though  expressed  in  other 
words,  to  that  which  was  before  mentioned ;  and  those  ow- 
themaSj  which  were  denounced  against  persons  excommuaici- 
ted  by  them,  how  much  soever  it  might  have  argued  their  w 
against  the  crimes  they  committed,  yet  it  is  no  example  for  us 
to  follow.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  they  endeavour  to  make 
this  censure  as  much  dreaded  as  was  possible,  to  deter  men 
from  committing  those  crimes  that  might  deserve  it.  Tcrlttl- 
lian  calls  it,  An  anticipation  of  the  future  judgment  \;  and  Cy- 
prian supposes  such  an  one  to  be  far  from  a  state  of  salvation  y 

And  some  have  supposed,  that  persons,  when  excommaW" 
dated,  were  possessed  by  the  devil,  which  they  conclude  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  when  he  speaks  oideRver^ 
ing  such  unto  Sc^tan^i  and  that  Satan  actually  seized, and  ttK»^ 
p6ssession  of  them ;  and  that  God  granted  this  as  an  exp^o*' 
ent,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  minds  of  men,  to  prevent  maV 

•  St^e  an  account  of  the  marmer  ofiheir  excomrmmicatien,  and  the  oirte  tjenw^ 
ed  against  them  at  titot  timcy  and  the  first  caune  of  it^  taken  from  Jotephui,  ^ 
other  Jcvith  vriiert,  in  JU^r/jfoot^s  Ifortt,  VoLIL  Pa^.  52&^5M^  andf»-^' 
Paff.  599. 

f  P'id.  Tert  Jpolcap.^^.  SummuTn  futuri  jadicii  prxjudichivn. 

*  Tid  Cypr.  fie  Orat.  J)om.  Timendiini  est,  &  orandum,  ne  dvm  qu»  »a-^^*' 
tus  .veparatur  a  Cliristi  corpora,  procul  remanent  a  salute 

^  Yid.  Cavers  Prim.  Chriirt.  Part.  IK  cap.  5. 
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•siny  being  committed  j  and  that  this  was  more  necessary  at  that 
time,  when  they  were  destitute  of  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  who  took  no  care  to  defend  the  church,  or  to  punish 
those  crimes  that  were  committed  by  its  members :  but^I  can^ 
not  think  that  there  was  ever  such  a  power  granted  to  the 
-church,  how  much  soever  the  necessity  of  affairs  be  supposed 
to  require  it.  We  read  nothing  of  it  in  the  writings  of  those 
Fathers,  who  lived  in  the  early  ages  thereof;  such  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  or  Cyprian,  who  would,  doubtless, 
have  taken  some  notice  of  this  extraordinary  miraculous  punish- 
ment attending^  Excommunication,  had  there  been  any  such 
thing.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  speak  of  the  church's  being  fa- 
voured, in  some  instances,  with  the  extraordinary  gift  of  mira- 
cles, and  particularly  that  of  casting  out  devils,  after  the  apos- 
tles* time ;  *  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  devil's  possessing 
any,  upon  their  being  cast  out  of  the  clmrch. 

We  read,  in  scripture,  of  delivering  a  person  excommunica- 
ted to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  but  I  cannot  tfiink  that  the  apostle 
intends  any  more  by  it,  than  his  being  declared  to  be  in  Satan's 
kingdom,  that  is  in  the  world,  where  he  rules  over  the  children 
of  disobedience ;  and,  if  his  crime  be  so  great,  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  a  statE  of  grace,  he  must,  without  doubt,  be  reckoned 
a  servant  of  Satan,  and,  in  this  sense,  be  delivered  to  him.  And 
there  is  a  particular  end  thereof,  mentioned  by  the  aposde, 
Bamely,  The  destruction  ofthefiesh^  that  the  spirit  may  be  sa- 
ved hi  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesiis  ;  so  that  the  person's  good  is 
to  be  intended  by  it,  that  he  may  be  humbled,  brought  to  rer 
pentance,  and  afterwards  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  ' 

*  JnHin  Martyr  tettt  ike  Jew,  (Fid  efutd.  CoOoq,  atm  Tryph.)  that  the  churchy 
in  hU  time,  had  the  gift  ofproph^  /  v^h  Smebive  {m  Bie$>  Eceke.  Lib,  IV.  cap 


17,)  takee  notice  of,  and,  doubtkae  believed  it  to  pe  true  in  fact,  though  it  be  ven 
muck  quettioned  -whether  there  loere  aiiy  $nch  fhtnf  in  the  fourth  century,  iti  vfhich 
he  k^d  Gregory  ^ytten,  and  Basil,  vha^lroed  a  little  after  Eutebiue,  dseert,  that 
there  were  many  miraelee  wrought  in  the  t'bird  century,  by  Gregory  ofMo<eearea, 
for  vihich  reason  he  m  called  T%aumatwpi9g  though  it  u  not  improbaJble  that  they 
might  be  imposed  on  in  tome  things,  -which  they  relate  concerning  him,  especial^  wAcQ 
they  compare  him  with  the  apostles,  and  ancient  prophets,  not  excepting  Moses  him' 
self  in  this  respect  t  and,  it  is  certain,  many  things  are  rdated,  of  hie  fdracke,  which 
seem  too  fabulous  to  obtain  credit  ,•  yet  there  is  ground  enough,  Jrom  aU  that  they  te^ 
to  suppose  that  he  wrought  some,  and  that  therefore,  in  hie  time,  they  were  not  wholly 
ceased,  (Vid.  Greg.  J>/yss.  in  dt.  Greg.  Thaum.  and  BaeU  dfi  Sp^  SOnct.cap.  ^.) 
,^nd  Origen  aji^^ms,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Christians  hadapower  toperforfi  many 
miraculous  cures,  and  to  foretell  things  to  come,  ( Tid.  Lib.  Lcontr,  Cds.)  iLu  fy 
i)Qm  ru  eyet  vain  XlnufA*1oc  tra^  ^^fHFuaue  est^ijAi  t^umluei  ^HfMsOf  jmm  vroiA/ss  meug 
sjrihksat  tua  ^fete-t  *rt9e.  juijat  to  OojifAtt  ru  xcyit  mfi  foisXjiitm.  If  this  had  not  6een  true, 
Celsus,  wAo  wanted  neither  malice^  nor  a  will  to  oppose,  would  certainly  have  de^ 
tected  the  fallacy,  Md  Tertullian,  (Vid.  Apologet.  cap.  23.)  appeal^  to  it  for  the 
proof  of  the  Christian  religion,  offering  to  lay  his  life  and  reputation  at  stake,  iftfiO 
Christians,  when  pubUrlti  calling  upon  God,  did  not  cure  those  who  wtve possetsfi^ 
with  devils. 


i&         9?. THE  cw»?H,  yxsati:  ^^p,  ivvi^p;,]?. 

Thus  WjC  have  considered  the  general  descrq»jtioxi  of  a  churdw 
the  matter  and  form  thereof,  and  the  power  granted  them  of 
receivipg  persons  into,  or  excluding  them  frojni  cQiyimiuuoxv 
Now  from  hen^e  we  Qiay  infer, 

1^^,  That  neamess  of  habitation,  how  oauch  soever  it  tsaiy 
contribute  to  answer  some  ends  of  church-communion^  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  those  who  live  many  miles  dbtant  fnw 
each  other,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  persons  churcb-mem^- 
$erB,  or  to  pve  them  a  right  to  the  privileges  that  attend  suck 
a  relation.  Parochial  churches  have  no  foundation  in  scriptur«v 
for  they  want  both  the  matter  and  form  of  a  church ;  nor  ar^ 
they  any  other  than  a  human  constitutioijQU 

2diy  The  scripture  gives  no  account  of  the  church,  as  Nar 
tional  or  Provincial ;  and  therefore,  though  persons  haye  a  ri^ 
to  many  civil  privileges,  as  bpm  in  particular  nations,  or  pn>- 
vinces,  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  they  are  prof essedljr 
subjects  to  Christ,  or  united  together  in  the  bonds  of  the  gos* 
pel.  Therefore  if  a  church,  that  styles  itself  National,  excludes 
persons  frpm  its  communion,  whether  it  be  for  real  or  suppo* 
sed  crimes,  it  takes  away  that  right  which  it  had  no  power  to 
confer,  but  what  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  men,  which  arp 
very  distinct  from  those  which  Christ  has  given  to  h^s  churches. 
Aud  this  leads  us, 

5.  To  consider  the  government  of  the  church,  by  those  offi- 
cers which  Christ  has  appointed  therein.  Tyrannv  <^ld  aziarchy 
are  extremes,  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  civil  society,  auq 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  sufficiently  fenced  against 
by  the  government  which  Christ  has  established  in  his  church: 
he  has  appointed  officers  to  secure  the  peace  and  order  thereof, 
and  has  limited  their  power,  and  given  directions  that  concern 
the  exercise  thereof,  that  so  it  may  be  governed  without  op- 

Sression,  iu.  religious  rights  maintained,  the  glory  of  God,  and 
iie  mutual  edification  of  its  members  hereby  promoted^ 
We  have  already  considered  thos^  extraordinary  officers 
which  Christ  set  over  the  gospel-church,  when  it  was  first  con- 
stituted, namely,  the  apostles  and  evangelbts :  (a)  But,  besides 
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(a)  *'TbeA«i0€oxocisanextraordmarvianbaasftdorofCtiri8t  He  was  commis- 
sioned for  extraordinary  porposes.  Like  th^  generals  of  a  victoirious  army,  tiie 
apostles  exercised,  in  the  name  of  their  King,  authority  throughout  aU  parts  of 
yie  vanquished  empire,  until  the  regular  ^lagistracy  was  organized  and  fully  set- 
tled. They  have  no  successors  in  this  respect.  TJie  presbyter  is  fully  competent 
to  all  ordinary  administrations.  In  relation  to  such  oaaest  tl^  apostles  them- 
selves are  no  more  than  presbyters.  1  Pet.  v.  1. 

Church  government  is  subordinate  to  evangelic  doctrine.  The  power  giren  to 
the  apostles,  was  intended  solely  for  subserviency  to  i^xtxr  preaching.  3  Cor  xlil 
8.  Teaddn^  is  the  fngheH  dignity  in  the  church,  because  it  is  the  most  useful  and 
]aboriou9i  service.  Preaching  was  the  principal  worl:  of  the  apostles.  I'he  ambir 
tion  of  prelates  has  inverted  this  divine  order.  lYeaching  is  the  meanest  service 


.die^e,  th^e  a£eolh^.r»  which  \ie  has  gfven  to  hisi  cI^u^cHes;  99^ 
the^e  either  such  us  %re  apfoipt^  to  b^^  rule,  more  espec^^, 
m  whs^  rs^p^cts  the  px^Okinotupg  t^ir  iaith  ^nd  order,  who  at^p 
s^led  Pastors  and  Elders ;  of  oth^rs^  who  have  th^  Qversigl^ 
<4tht  secular  aifairs  of  th^  church,  aod  the  tn^t  of  pgpoyidiiig 
for  the  Qecessitie^  qt  th^  V9Qr  CQinipit<;e4  to  tb^in,  v^ha  ^^ 
called  Deacons* 

ConceraUig  the  fori|)4eip  o(  these,  to  wU,  Pa^tpra^  and  ¥l4er^^ 
we  often  re;i4  o^  thf^n^  11^.  the  IS^ew  Testament :  nevertheless^ 
all  are  not  agreed  in  their  s^^ii|vei\tSi  as  to  one  particulajr  r<^> 
lating  hereuntgi,  n^cnely,  whether  the  EldeTf  spokeii  of  in  sjc^iip- 
ture  2^  dist^ct  o^cers^  froiv  ?^tor$ ;  qr,  whethra*  Christ  h^s 
^pointed  t^o  sqrt^  of  them,  to  wijt)  pre^hing  ^md  rising  Eh 
ders-  So^v^  thin]^  th^  apostle  distinguishes  between  them,  wh.e9 


in  the  popish  and  episcopal  churches.  It  is  nierely  subservia;it  to  the  govon^ 
mcnt  of  bishops  and  of  popes.  The  bishops  exalt  the  mean  above  the  end.  Go- 
vernment is,  with  thoin,  the  principal  part  of  reli^a.  To  bo  in  power  is  more 
dignified  than,  to  edify. 

Apostolic  authority  was  founded  upon  apostolic  gifts.  God  was  the  author  of 
both,  and  both  were  subiiiervient  to  teaching.  None  can  pretend  to  a  succession 
ef  apostolic  power,  without  a  succession  of  the  gifts  which  qualified  for  It. 

The  evaagalisUi-  were  ^xtzaprdmary  mimstera.  As  ordained  presbyteny  tb^ 
exercised  the  0TdiniM;y  power  of  the  pastor.  1  Tinp.  iv.  I4.  Their  pnncipai  worE: 
was  teaching,  and  organizing  churches,  by  apostolic  directioiv  The  ordinary 
ministers  stood  in  need  of  this  assistance.  They  had  not,  as  vet,  the  New  Testa- 
ment veselHtion  io  writine.  Th^  evangetistSi  in  part,  suppjbed  this  defect  Timo^ 
thy  would  have  been,  to  Sie  churches  which  he  visited,  what  tl^  epistles  sent  tc} 
him  by  Paul,  are  to  ufrn-«  directoiy  upon  which  we  mav  depend. 

"Emnutnt  is  a  name  of  oftce.  It  ts  borrowed  from  the  synagogue  {TH,  (Cfaiu 
2W,  ovorHOf.)  Blatmoiudes  de  8anbid.  Cap.  4  descnhes  him,  as  **  the  presbyter 
w^  labours  in  word  and  doctjiriae.*'  bishop,  and  pfesbyter,  or,^  as  our  tn^ial^p 
tiou  sometimes  reads,  o^rseers,  and  eldera»  are  dmerent  m^nes  of  the  same  offi* 
ccr.  Acts  x^  IT— 28.  ]^resbyter  is  expressire  of  the  authority,  and  episcopos,  of 
the  duty,  of  the  pastor* 

Theanfl^  of  the  ehuf^  la  apalofsut  to  the  SEUU^JEBUR  of  the  synagogua 
The  *lUy  rr*)tBt  was,  the  minister  wl^oee  office  it  was  publicly  to  itad  and  expliMPi 
the  law  and  the  propheta.  The  duties  of  the  christian  minister  may  be  known, 
by  the  names  given  to  him  in  the  scriptures.  Tlie  names  which  are  divinely  giren 
to  men,  are  always  expressive  of  some  important  article  of  their  conduct  and 
character,  freakier  i&  a  term  of  power,  and  points  out  the  tWor;  potior  points 
out  a  public  jfturv^yi}!;  of  sniritual  proriaions  far  the  church;  Auib^th«  spiritu^ 
inspector  of  tne  state  of  t  he  congrej^tion ;  teacher,  the  public  inttrucior  of  Uif 
congregation ;  and  ot^e^the  meieenger  of  God  to  men.  All  these  characters  unite 
in  the  mimates  of  the  gospel.  By  each  of  these  names  is  he  known  in  the  scrip- 
tures. 

6Mxmt,  and  its  paiei^t  Qreek  verb,  are  derived  fi-om  the  Hebrew  p^^  to  minis-. 
ter..  Diaconos^  is  one  vhs  retufere  a  eervict.  It  is  applied,  m  the  New  Testament,, 
to  the  Bedeemer  himselC  Rom.  xv.  &— To  any  religious  worshipper.  John  xii.  ^. 
-—To '  wproen  useful  in  religious  co«cenis>  Horn.  xvi.  t.— To  civil  rulers.  Horn, 
xiil  4.-r-To  all  minlst^of  reBgion»  whether  extraordinary  as  apostles,  or  ordi- 
nary pastors.  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  Acts  i.  14.  Col.  i.  7. 

itveey  person,  public  or  private,  male  or  fcmale,  who  renders  tmy  sei*vice  to  ano- 
ther, is  a'  deactn.  But,  besides  this  general  use  of  the  word,  it  is  a  term  of  office, 
ixx  tljp  church."  M*l  .ros's  Erci.  Cat.' 
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lie  says,  Let  the  elders  that  rule  ivell  be  counted  toorth^  ofdmi'^ 
bie  honour y  especialit/  thooe  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrme^ 
1  Tim«  V.  17*  the  dovhk  honour  here  intended  seems  to  be  not 
only  civil  respect,  but  maintenance,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing words,  Thou  ohait  not  muzzie  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
^orn:  and  the  labourer  u  worthy  of  his  reward.  Now  these 
suppose  that  this  maintenance  belongs  only  to  such  as  labour  m 
word  and  doctrine^  and  not  to  those  other  Elders,  who  are  said 
to  rule  well;  therefore  there  are  elders  that  nde  welly  disdact 
from  those  that  labour  in  word  and  doctrine. 

Others,  indeed,  think,  that  the  ^aposde,  in  this  text  speaks 
pnly  of  the  latter  sort,  and>then  the  stress  of  his  ax^gument  is 
laid  principally  on  the  word  LcAouring^  q«  d*  Let  every  one 
who  preaches  the  gospel,  and  presides  over  the  church,  have 
that  honour  conferred  on  him  that  is  his  due ;  but  let  this  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  pains  and  diligence  .that  he  expresses 
for  the  church's  edification. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  think,  since  it  is  agreeable  to  die 
laws  of  society,  and  not  in  the  least  repugnant  to  any  thing  we 
read,  in  scripture,  concerning  the  office  of  an  Elder,  that,  in 
case  of  emergency,  when  the  necessity  of  the  church  requires 
it,  or  when  the  work  of  preaching  and  ruling  is  too  much  for  a 
Pastor,  tl^  church  being  very  numerous,  it  is  advisable  that 
som^  should  be  chosen  from  among  themselves^  to  assist  him 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  government  and  performing  some 
branches  of  his  office,  distinct  from  that  of  preaching,  which 
thpse  are  not  called  to  do,  as  not  being  qualified  for  it ;  these 
are  helpers  or  assistants  in  government;  and  their  office  tqmj 
have  in  it  a  very  great  expediency,  as  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellers  there  is  safetv,  and  the  direction  and  advice  of  those 
who  are  men  of  prudence  and  esteem  in  the  churck,  will  be 
very  conducive  to  maintain  its  peace  and  order :  but  I  cannot 
think  that  this  office  is  necessary  in  smaller  churches,  in  whidi 
the  Pastors  need  not  their  assistance.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak 
concerning  the  o|&ce  of  a  Pastor,  which  consists  of  two  bran^ 
ches,  namely,  preaching  the  word,  and  administring  the  sacra- 
ments on  the  one  hand ;  and  performing  the  office  of  a  ruling 
Elder  on  the  other. 

laty  We  may  consider  him  as  qualified  and  called  to  preach 
the  gospel.  This  is  an  honourable  and  important  work,  and  has 
always  been  reckoned  so,  by  those  who  have  had  any  concern 
for  the  promoting  the  gloiy  of  God  in  the  world.  The  aposde 
Paul  was  very  thankful  to  Christ  that  he  conferred  this  honour 
upon  him,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  he  counted  htm  faithful 
and  put  him  into  the  ministry ^  chap.  i.  12.  and  elsewhere  he 
concludes,  that  it  is  necessary,  that  they,  who  engage  in  this 
work,  be  sent  by  God ;  Sow  shall  th^  preach  except  they  Ift 
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4jmt9  Ram.  jl»  15*  This  is  a  necessary  preTreqoisite  to  the 
.yastorsd-office,  as  much  as  speech  is  necessary  to  an  orator,  or 
conduct  to  a  governor :  neverdiekss,  a  person  may  be  employ- 
ed, in  the  work  of  the  roiiustry,  who  is  not  a  pastor  f  these  may 
be  reckoned,  if  they  discharge  the  work  they  are  called  to, 
faithfully,  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  a  valuable  part  of  die 
church's  treasure ;  yet  considered  as  distinct  from  Pastors,  they 
are  not  reckoned  among  its  officers.  This  is  a  subject  that  very 
well  deserves  our  consideration ;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  an 
account  elsewhere*  of  the  qualifications  and  call  of  ministers 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done, 
we  pass  it  over,  at  present,  and  proceed, 

2dly^  To  consider  a  minister,  as  invested  in  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  so  related  to  a  particular  church.  The  characters  by 
which  such,  who  are  called  to  it,  are  described,  in  the  New 
Testament,  besides  that  of  a  Pastor,  are  a  Bishop  or  Overseer, 
a  Presbyter  or  Elder,  who  labours  in  word  and  doctrine. 

The  world,  it  is  certain,  is  very  much  divided  in  their -senti- 
ments about  this  matter,  some  concluding  dtat  a  Bishop  is  not 
only  distiQct  from,  but  superior,  both  in  order  and  degree  to 
those  who  are  styled  Presbyters  or  £lders ;  whereas,  others 
think,  that  there  is  either  no  difference  between  them,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  is  not  so  great,  as  that  they  should  be  reckoned 
distinct,  officers  in  a  church*  The  account  we  have,  in  scrip- 
ture, of  this  matter  seems  to  be  somewhat  different  from  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  church  in  following  ages.  Some- 
times we  read  of  several  Bishops  in  one  church  :  thus  the  apos- 
tle, writing,  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  direct%  his  episde  to  the 
bishops  and  Deacons,  Phil.  i.  1.  and  elsewhere  he  seems  to  ciffl 
the  same  persons  Bishops  and  Elders,  or  Presbyters ;  for  it  is 
said,  that  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  together  the  EUers  of 
the  churchy  Acts  xx.  17.  and  advises  them  to  take  heed  to  them- 
selvesy  and  to  all  the  flock  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  Overseers^  or  Bishops,  ver.  28.  and,  at  another  time,  he 
charges  Titos  to  ordain  elders^  or  Presbyters,  in  every  city^  and 
then  gives  the  character  of  those  whom  he  was  to  ordain,. bid- 
ding him  take  care  that  they  were  blameless,  and  had  other 
qualifications,  necessary  for  this  office ;  and,  in  assigning  a  rea- 
son for  thia,  he  a^s,  For  a  Bishop  must  be  iiameleosj  &c.  where, 
it  is  plain,  the  word  Elder  and  Bishop  are  indifferently  used 
by  him,  as  respecting  the  same  person.  And  the  apostle  Peter 
X  Pet.  V.  1.  addresses  himself  to  the  Elders  of  the  churches,  to 
whom  he  write8,Atyling  himself  an  Elder  together  with  them;i[ 
and,  besides  this,  a  wkness  of  the  st/fferings  of  Christy  which 
was  his  character,  as  an  apostle.  And  he  exhorts  them  to  per*, 
^rm  the  office  of  Bishops,,  or  Overseers,  \  as  the  word,  which 
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Wfc  rhider  Taking  the  O^er sights  sigiiifies ;  frorti  irhtnc*  it  x« 
evident,  that  Elders  and  Presbyters  had  the  charatter  xX 
-Bishops^  from  the  work  they  Were  to  peffbfrfl. 

Moreover,  that  venerable  stssetnblv,  that  met  at  Jemsaletto, 
to  discuss  an  important  questiott  brought  before  them  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  is  sjlid  to  consist  of  the  Apostles  and  filders, 
Acts  XV*  6.  Notv,  if  Bishops  had  been,  tiot  only  distinct  {h)m, 
but  a  superiof  Ordet  to  that  of  Elders,  they  would  have  been 
here  mtntioned  as  such,  and,  ddubtle^s,  have  met  together  with 
Aem  \  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  ihcluded  in  the  gene- 
ral charactcf  bf  Elders.  Some  think^  that  the  same  petsons  arc 
called  Bishops,  because  they  had  the  oversight  of  their  respec- 
tive chlirches ;  and  Eldert,  because  they  were  qualified  fbt  this 
work,  by  that  age  and  experience  ^hich  they  had,  for  the  most 
part  arrived  to ;  as  the  word  Elder  signifies  not  only  oAe  that 
is  invested  in  an  office,*  but  one  who,  by  reason  of  his  age, 
and  that  wisdom  that  often  attends  it,  is  fitted  to  discharge  it, 
1  Tin*.  v»  1* 

We  read  n6th]n^  itl  scrii)tute,  of  Diocesan  churches,  of 
Bishops  ovet  them,  how  much  soever  this  was  pleaded  for  in 
many  following  ages ;  and  they,  who  maint:dn  tilis  atgurticnt, 
genersdly  have  t-ecoufse  to  th^  writings  df  the  Fathers,  and 
ehurch-histbrians,  which,  were  the  proofs,  ^ke<l  from  thente, 
more  strong  and  cohfclusive  than  they  are,  would  not  ht  suiB- 
went  ti&  sujipott  the  divine  right  thereof.  I  shall  not  enlarge  oti 
thi»  particular  bi'anch  of  the  coiltroVerty,  inastnUch  as  it  has 
been  handled  with  a  great  deal  of  leamincf  and  iudgpieht,  by 
niany  others,!  Who  refer  to  the  "i^ritings  of  the  Fathers  of  thfe 
three  first  centuries,  to  prove  that  churches  Weife  HO  larger  in 
those  times  dian  one  person  could  havelhi  dvetsight  of,  and 
that  these  ehose  their  own  Bishops.  Some  think^  indeed,  diat 
thefe  i*  ground  to  conclude,  from  Whjrt  we  find  ih  the  writingis 
^  Ignatius,  TertulKati,  Cyprian,  and  other  Fathers  In  these 
ages^  that  there  was  a  superiority  of  Bishops  to  Presbyter^,  at 
least,  in  degree^  though  not  iii  brder;  tod  thsti  the  Presbyter 
^rformed  all  the  brtmches  of  that  work,  that  properly  belonged 
to  Bishops^  only  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  done  \(rith;their 
leave,  or  by  theif  order,  or  in  their  absence ;  and  there  being 
several  Elders  in  the  same  church,  wheff  a  Bishop  died,  oue  of 
those  were  ready  to  succeed  hitti  id  that  office. 

Some,  indeed^  speak  of  the  chiihrh  as  Parochial,  and  contra-- 
distinguished  frtytn  Dioce^am ;  but,  inasmuch  as  ft  does  not 
appear,  by  their  writings^  that  these  Parochial  churches  had 

•  Les^<Unt. 

f  See  CaUJerrDood  Altar,  Danutc,  JamewrCt  fimdamentals  of  tkt  kierwrfy  ex- 
qminedf  FarretterU  hierarchical  bi^hop*a  claim,  6fc.  and  Ckirkton*9  no  evidence/'^ 
diocesan  churehet ,-  mnd  hir^vcentn  r/«trrcAm  nof  yiti  dkm^^^td:,  C^c 
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gaxy  other  bond  of  union,  but  nearness  of  habitation,  I  caiinot 
so  readily  conclude,  that  their  church-atate  depended  princi- 
pally  on  this  political  circumstance ;  but  rather  that  Chnstians 
thought  it  most  convenient  for  such  to  enter  into  a  church-yrela- 
tion,  who,  by  reason' of  the  nearness  of  their  situation  to  each 
other,  could  better  perform  the  duties  that  were  incumbent  on 
them,  pursuant  hereunto* 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  from  several  things  oc<t 
casionally  mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  that  the  church  admitted 
none  into  its  communion,  but.  those. whom  they  judged  qjifaii* 
6ed  for  it,  and  that  not  only  by  understanding  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  but  by  a  conversation  becoming  their  profession 
thereof;  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  that  they  ^remained  in 
a  state  of  probation,  being  admitted  to  attend  on  the  prayers 
and  instructions  of  the  church,  but  ordered  to  withdraw  before 
the  Lord's  supper  was  administered ;  these  are  sometimes  call- 
ed Hearers  by  Cyprian  |  at  pther  times,  Candidates,  but  most 
commonly  Catechumens*  And  there  were  persons  appointed 
not  only  to  instrpct  them  but  to  examine  what  proficiency  they 
made  m  religioQ,  in  order  ^  their  being  received  into  the 
church.  In  this  G^te  of  trial  th^y  continued  generally  two  or 
three  years  ^;  such  care  they  took,  that  neraons  might  not  de» 
5:eive  themselves,  and  the  church*  by  joining  in  communioa 
w^th  it,  without  haviog  those  qui^Scationa  that  are  f^ecessaiojir 
thereunto.  This  i^  verv  differ^  from  parochia)  diurches,  as 
understood  and  defended  \fy  many.  \tx  pur  day*  Therefore 
when  churches  were  called  parishea,tn  the  three  first  centuries, 
it  was  only  a  circumstantial:  description  Aereof* 

,  I9  eveiy  one  of  thei)^  thurches  tibdre  was  one  who  was  calk 
ed  a  bishop,  mr  ovecscer,  with  a  Muvenient  number  of  eldsn 
pr  presbyters^  and  it  m  obaen^ied,  by  that  leamed  writer 
)>ut  now  refeo^d  to,  diat  these  churc^ea^  at  fim,  were  com-^ 
paratively  small,  and  not  exceeding  the  limita  of  the  city,  or 
village,  in  which  they  were  situate,  eacii  of  which  was  under 
the  care,  or  oversight,  of  its  respective  pastor,  or  bishop* 

This  was  the  state  of  the  church,  mora  especially,  in  die 
three  first  centuries :  but,  if  we  descend  a  litde  lower  to  the 
fourth  century,  we  shall  find  that  the  government  thereof  was 
very  much  altered,  when  it  arrived  to  a  peape^le  and  flourr 
ishing  state;  then,  indeed,  the  bishops  had  the  oversight  of 
of  larger  diocesses,  than  they  haid  before,  .which  proceeded 
from  die  a&piring  temper  of  particular  persons  j,  who  were 

Acrttdt  by  fome  comciU,  that  they  thould  coruinue  in  this  state  rfprebatian^tft  featf, 
two  or  three yearof  and  thai  Jlugiutin  cotitinued  oolong  a  Cateehatmenf  aoappearx 
Jram  the  account  that  Father  gimeo  of  hie  ag€\  -when  etnverttd  to  ChThtiam%  av^ 
afierwardo  recdfved  into  the  chmrch  by  AmSroee, 
t  See  Primitive  Kpiocop^,  Page  lB9^i97,  -     - 
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tot  conlent  till  they  had  added  some  neighbourmg  parishes  t» 
their  own,  and  so  their  churches  became  very  large,  till  they 
extended  themselves  over  whole  proviDces.  JSut  even  this 
was  complained  of  by  some,  as  an  abuse ;  which  occasioned 
Chrysostom  so  frequently  to  insist  on  the  ihconvenience  of  bish^ 
ops  having  churches  too  large  for  them  to  take  the  oversight 
of,  and  not  so  much  regarding  the  qualifications  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  over  whom  they  presided ;  and  he  signifies  his 
tamest  desire,  that  those  under  his  care  might  rather  excel  in 
ptety^  than  in  number,  as  it  would  be  an  expedient  for  his  bet- 
ter disthai^Dg  the  work  committed  to  him  *.  « 

Thus  concerning  the  character  and  distinction  of  the  Baators 
of  ehurches,  together  with  the  form  of  the  church  in  Uie  first 
^ges  of  Christianity ;  and  what  is  observed,  by  many,  concern- 
ing the  agreement  and  difference  which  Aere  was  between  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  :^  but  this  has  been  so  largely  insisted  on, 
by  many  who  have  written  on  both  sides  the  question,  and  the 
'controversy  turning  very  much  on  critical  remarks  made  on 
some  occasional  passages,  taken  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, without  recourse  to  scripture ;  it  is  therefore  less  neces* 
sary,  or  agreeable  to  our  present  design,  to  enlarge  on  that 
heald :  however,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  those  who  have 
written  in  defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge^  that  Jetom,  Aurustin,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom^  in  the  Fourth  Centutrrand^  in  some  following  ages, 
Sedulius,  Primatius,  Theodorett  and  Theophvlact,  have  all 
held  the  identity  o4  both  name  mad  order  of  bislM>p8  and  pres- 
byters in  the  primitive  church  f.  Jerom,  in  particular,  is  more 
express  on  this  subject  tfaMi  any  of  them,  and  proves  it  from 
•oioe  argonenta  taken  ffom'seriplure,>wbich  speak  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  diere  was  between  them,'  as  being  the  result  of 
diose  divisions,  by  which  the  peace  and  order  of  the  church 
was  brcAen,  and  that  it  was  no  other  than  an  human  constitu- 
tion (a)    This  opinioii  of  Jerom  is  largely  defended  by  a 

*  Skp  CHaHbmrfs  FrinMoe  Epucopaeif,  chap,  8.  m  iMeh  kg  refan  $9  §evertl 
placet,  in  the  writai^^B  pffhat  egpceiietu  Fisik^r,  to  Iht  fame  purpose, 
f  See  StiUingJleet  fren.  Page  27'6. 

'  (a)  "  More  than/wr/«r7i  hundred  yeare  age  the  superiority  of  the  PreUtes  %» 
Presbyters  was  attacked,  in  the  most  direct  and  open  manner,  as  havtne  no  as* 
thority  from  otir  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  banner  of  opposition  was  raised  not  bf 
a  mem  and  obscure  deckitner ;  but  by  a  most  consummate  Tbeolo^aa.  *■  B}-  one 
<<  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Rrasmus,  was,  without  controversy  by  far  the  most 
*'  learned  and  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Chrbtians ;  and  the  prince  of  Christian 
•'»  Divines.***— By  the  illustrious  Jeromef 

•  We  qnote  the  wordf  sf  one  who  was  auofedly  no  IHead  to  oar  tiiuse.  vUL  Cawe^  JSTcf.  Utt. 
Script:  Eecles.  p.  17i.  Ed  1730.  FoK 

t  Prosper,  who  was  nearly  his  cot^porary,  calls  him  maiisftr  mvnii :  t.  c,  the  tfscber /?f 
the  wor  lU.    /*.    ,  „ 


4eartied  wrijfter  *,  who  shews  that  it  is  tgreesUe  to  the  seiili- 
jM&ts  of  other  Fsthets,  who  lived  belbte  and  after  him.  Thus 

Thus  he  lays  down  both  d^ctrim  and  fact  rebtive  to  the  government  of  the 
ehareh.  In  hit  oomiaentuy  on  Titus  i.  5, 

<*  What  sort  of  Presbyters  ouf^t  to  be  ordained  be  abowg  afterwards*— /Tony  Ae 

*  bhrndeu,  the  fnuband  ofvne  mfif  kc.  and  then  adds^yW-  a  bithcp  mutt  he  Name* 
**  lese  at  the  ateward  of  Chd^  8cc.  A  Pretbtfier,  thereibre,  b  the  tome  as  a  Buheps 

*  and  before  tlMiewcKydy  Ms  ^iM^fai<sn«^iAe4ls«s^|Mrtks  in  reU  andh 
**  was  said  among  difftrent  people,  J  am  rf  Paul,  omd  lifApelhe,  and  I^Ce* 
**pha9,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  joint  cowuel  of  tf«e  Fre$hyter9,  Bat 
**  aftermardtf  when  every  one  accounted  those  whom  he  baptized  as  belonging 
**  to  himself  aial  not  to  Christ,  H  was  dl9cr«0rf  MrMffAMif  <^  wMs  wsrU;  that  OM^ 
**  chosen  from  among  the  PMtbyten^  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the 
**  wbok  care  of  the  church  :ihouid  be  committed  to  him,  and  the  seeds  of  schisms 
*■  taken  away. 

'*  Shouk)  any  one  think  tliat  this  is  my  private  opinion,  and  not  the  doetrine  of 
the  scriptures,  let  him  read  the  words  of  the  apostles  in  his  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lif^ians ;  '  Paul  and  Timotlieus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints 
^  in  Christ  Jesus  which  arc  at  Pbilippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons,'  &c.  Fhl- 
**  iippi,  is  a  singfe  city  of  Macedonia ;  and  certainly  in  one  city  there  could  not 
**  be  several AfttAc^  aa  they  are  now  styled;  but  aa  thegr»  at  tlmt  time,  called  the 
**  very  same  persons  bishops  whom  they  called  Presbytersi  the  Apositla  has  sfo- 
**  ken  without  distinction  of  bishops  as  Presbyters. 

**  Should  this  matter  yet  appear  doubtful  to  any  one,  unless  it  be  proved  by  sn 
«  additional  testimony ;  it  is  written  in  the  acta  of  the  Apostles,  that  when  Paul 
**  had  come  to  Miletnm,  he  sent  to  ^hr^sus  nd  called  the  PMibytert  of  that 
"  church,  and  amon^  other  things  said  to  them, '  take  heed  to  younelves  and  to 
"  all  the  flock  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  Bishops.*  Take  particu* 
*■  lar  notke,  that  catting  the  PnasBrnM  of  the  angle  ^kf  ot^Ephcaoa,  he  after- 
'*<  wards  namea  the  aame  persoas  Bnaon/*  Alter  aiziher  quolstisnt  ftom  the 
epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  ?ete^  be  proceeds :  "  Our  intention  in  thne 
'*  remarks  is  to  show  tiiat,  among  the  ancients,  Pretbytera  and  JBishtpe  were  tbx 
•*  vaaT  SAXK.  But  that  ar  umu  awd  xtftlb,  that  the  phmta  of  dissensbifs 
**  might  be  pludced  up»  tli( -whole  eonoeni  was  devalvai  apoa  aa  iad^vidvat  As 
« the  Fre»byters,  therefore,  umw  ihat  they  are  suljestedy  st  nmciwiaM  or  laa 
•*  cBvacB,  to  him  wlio  is  set  over  them ;  so  let  the  Bishops  know,  that  they  are 
"  greater  than  Presbyters  xohs  bt  cutfrov,^than  by  urr  atix  AFPoncnoarr  of 
*cmusT." 

*  **  Qp\  quails  Presbyter  debext  ordinarl.  In  cotScqnentibof  dttaerens  hoe  aft :  81  qoit  ett  sine 
crirehK,  uniut  usori*  tit/'  et  neten :  pottea  intalit*  **  Oponet.  n.  Eplacopam  ikie  crimioe  ctac* 
tanmam  Thi  dttpeoaatorem."  Idem  etc  ergo  Presbyter,  qui  et  BpiscopM*  et  anteqaam  diabdi 
itunnenh'%tadiM,  in  rdigkMie  fi«ii«M»  et  diotrcuir  la  penim  x  **  Em  fan  raalL  ego  ApaUoi  ego 
autem  Ceph«:"  cuHnuuU  Prufyttrorum  cnuilit  ccclesue  Euhemakaatttr.  Poitqoam  vero  nnos- 
at^oe  eos.  qnos  bapdtaverat.  saoft  potabat  esse,  non  Christl :  is  t9t$  trht  dtcrttnm  r«t,  ut  MMt 
it  FrutyUrUtUctu*  tuptrpmtrtiur  cMttrist  ad  quem  mmni*  ecclsria  cura  perUmtnt  et  •chisflHi«> 
torn  «einina  tollerentur.  Patec  aiiquis  noo  icripCDraran,  ird  lUMtram,  esse  seotcDtiam  Xpiaooaiim 
et  PrftbTterum  unam  esse;  et  aliud  leutis,  alibd ease  nomen  oficH:  relegat  Aposcoli  ad  FmUp- 
Domes  verba  dicentit:  Paulas  et  Timothetis  lervi  Jcsa  Christi*  omaibos  saoctb  In  Chrtoto 
Jeta,  qui  sunt  PhiUppts,  cum  £plscopU  et  Diaconis,  gratia  robia  et  pasi,  et  reliqua.  Phillppi  mm 
est  arba  Macedeote.  et  certe  in  una  civitate  pluru  at  mincupantv.  Epitcopi  $»te  iMi  piitrant. 
Bed  q«ta  i$titm  Bpise9p*9i/h  Ump9r§qva§  ec  PnrsiijrtersraMeUabant,  ptquttrea  UidiftKiiicr  dn 
Spiscopis  qoast  de  Pr^y  terU  est  locntus.  Adhnc  hoc  alkol  videatar  ambiniiiiii,  nisi  altero  tes- 
tlmonlo  comprobetar.  In  Actibos  Apostoloram  scripinm  est,  qood'cQin  vennset  Apostolos  Mll^ 
ton,  miserit  P.phesam,  et  vocaverlt  Fmb^tntw  eccslesiis  ejusdem*  qolbot  postea  Inter  cacera 
•it  locotos :  atltndite  .voih,  *t  omni  irtii  m  fM  voa  Spiritui  tonehu  ponUt  EpUccpUt  pasatn 
§ccluiMm  Domini  auam  acquirivit  per  tau£uium  norm.  El  hoc  ditigentius  obscrvate,  qoo  modo 
unitu  civifati*  Kpliesi  Prtihyttroi  vocans.  poftca  eosdem  Epitccpc*  dtserit^ffBc  preptem,  at 
ostenderenras  apM  vtteru  rotdem  fuisse  Presbyteros  qoM  et  Episcopos.  Pamiatim  vero*  at  dis- 
smsioaHm  plantaria  evellercntar,  ad  amiiR  omnem  solicftadlneifi  csScdeVaum.^Slcvtemi  Pres* 
byteri  aciumt  t$  tx  eccUtia  anuuttudiwt  tU  qui  bihi  proposlhi^  fberit,  esse  mbjcccoe.  ba  Kplseopi 
noverint  se  mati»  cmnutndim  quam  dhpatUiogit  JUmawtcs  vtti$att,  Prssbyteris  esse  majores. 
Hitronyms  Cm :  in  Tit:  I.  I.  0pp.  Tom.  VI.  p.  IM,  id.  Viztorii, Ptris^  1633.  /■«/: 


coDccnikig  a  pastcn*,  as  atykd  a  in$h9p  or  pttAtfier:  we  dnB 
now  comider  him  aa  invested  in  his  office,  wherebf  lie  becomes 
related  to  a  particular  church  of.  Christ*    That  no  one  is  pas- 


m 


He  purtoes  the  same  argument,  with  gfeat  pointy  in  hit  Sudoqb  Epistle  to 
£v3i|^iiMy  aBserting  aiid  proving  froni  the  Scriptnvea,  that  in  the  b^pnning  nd 
donog  the  Apostles'  days,  a  Bishop  and  a  Pn»byter  were  the  same  thing.  He 
then  goes  on :  '*  As  to  the  fact,  that  AmnwAaDS,  one  was  ■xxctxd  topreaide 
**  over  the  rest,  this  was  done  as  a  remedy  against  schism ;  lest  every  one  (b«w- 
**^  inr  hia  pmelytes  to  himself  should  rend  the  dmrch  of  Christ.  For  eves  st 
''  Alexanaria,  from  the  Evangelist  Mark  to  the  Bishops  HeracUs  and  DionysinB, 
*'  the  Presbyters  always  chode  one  of  their  number,  placed  him  in  a  superior  sta- 
'f  tion,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Bishop :  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  an  armv  diould 
"  jiAU  an  emperor;  or  the  deacons  sliould  choose  from  amoitf  thenselves,  one 
'*  whom  they  knew  to  be  particuUrly  active,  and  should  caB  him  abco-uaosv. 
'*  For,  excepting  ordination,  what  is  done  by  a  Bishop,  which  may  not  be  done  fay 
*'  a  Presbyter  ?  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed*  that  the  church  should  be  one  thiqg  at 
*'  Rome,  and  another  in  all  the  world  besides.  Both  France  and  Britain,  and  Af- 
**  rica,  and  Persia,  and  the  East,  and  India,  and  all  the  batharous  nations  war. 
"  ship  one  Christ,  observe  one  rule  of  truth.  If  you  demand  anthority ,  the  g^cxie 
''is  greater  than  a  city.  Whereverjt  Bishop  shall  be  found,  whether  at  RoiAe,  or 
**  Eugubium,  or  Constantinople,  or  Rhegium,  or  Alexandria,  or  Tspis,  he  has 
**  te  same  pretensions,  the  same  pnesthood."* 

Here  is  sn  account  of  the  origin  and  progiess  of  Episcopscy,  by  a  Fstbcr  whom 
the  Episcopalians  thamselves  admit  to  have  been  the  most  aUe  and  learned  nm 
of  his  age ;  and  how  contradictory  it  is  to  their  own  account,  the  reader  wiU  be 
St  no  loss  to  perceive,  when  he  shall  have  followed  us  through  an  snslysis  of  its 
several  parts. 

1.  JsBoaix  expressly  denies  the  superiority  of  B  whops  to  Presbyters,  by  dhane 
n]^.  To  provehis  assertion  oh  this  head,  he  goes  directly  to  the  scripturea ;  sod 
argues^  aa  the  advocates  of  parity  do,  from  the  interchangeable  titlea  of  Biabop 
andPlesbyters;  from  the  dKrecli«n«  ^ven  to  them  withmit  the  least  jntinmJsn 
of  difibrenoe  In  their  authority ;  and  from  the  pt/wen  of  I^esbyterB;,  undbpuled 
in  his  day. 

2.  JasoifS  states  it  as  an  hutvricaifact,  that,  in  the  original  constitution  oCthe 
church,  bcioK  the  de^il  had  as  much  influence  as  be  acquired  afterwsrdst  ike 
tkurchn  'mere  g^feetned  iff  the  jokU  emmtele  of  the  Preebgtert. 

3.  JaMma  states  it  as  an  huteriealfaett  that  this  government  of  the  churches, 
2y  Pveabytet9  mhnty  continued  until,  for  the  avoiding  of  scandalous  quarrda  and 
schisms,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  sAtfr  it  <<  Jfierwartbf'*  says  he, "  when 
<«  every  one  accounted  those  whom  he  baptised  as  belonging  to  himself  snd^not 
**  to  Christ,  it  was  decreed  tkreughmU  the  mhek  worlds  that  one,  chosen  from  smcog 
*'  the  Presbyters,  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the  whole  caie  of  the 
*'  church  should  be  committed  to  him.** 

4.  Jbkoms  states  it  as  an  HeterUalfaet,  that  this  ehsnge  in  the  government  of 
the  churclH-this  creatbn  of  a  superior  order  of  nunisters,  took  plaoe^  not  at  oner, 
but  by  degrtTi^**  PaulMim,"  says  he,  '<  by  little  and  little.**  The  precise  date  on 
which  this  innovation  upon  primitive  order  cemmencedt  he  does  not  menUon ;  but 
he  says  positively,  that  it  did  not  take  plaoe  tiU  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Corin- 
thians had  spread  itself  ill  diiferent  countries,  to  an  alarming  extent  **  Inp^iulu^** 
is  hia  eiqiression.  Assuredly,  tliis  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  bad  not  been  ac; 

*  QpodaaCeiQ  foatea  unus  elvctvt  eat,  omI  ctttrrit  pne)iim«ret«r,lD  ichltmxtis  remcdinii  fac- 
eum  est :  ne  unasquisqae  ud  se  trahens  Chrlsti  ftcctesUm  nunperet.  Nam  et  AlexaixlrUe  a  Mar. 
CO  Evangeliitta  Qs<f or  4d  Heraclam  &  Oiouysium  ^p\wcap<», prttfyuH  temper unum  ex  tteUelum. 
in  excelttoH  grndu  cciioeatum  Ej^iicepum  n^mfx^al;  quo  tnodoai  exerckna  Imperatorem /tfCMf i 
;iut  duicoui  etigant  de  te,  qtiem  tndostriuin  nowrfot.  &  arehiHaconutn  v^cent.  Sijdd  enina  fittii* 
txcptii  ordinatitme*  Epitceput, ^moA pretbyternon faciat f  Nee  altera  Romama  oii»is  Rccletiiii 
altera  totius  orbit  exutiaanda  est  Bt  Gallfae.  Sc  Brittania,  8c  Aft-ici,  U  Persb,  fc  Orfefia,  Ic 
India,  &  omnes  Darbarm  nat]one«  anuln  ChHstiioi  adorant,  unam  obiervant  regulam  veritatk.  SI 
;iu(:toritas  quttritor,  orbit  major  est  urbe.  Ubicamquefaerh  Eplscoptta,  aive  Roimb,  ahre  EacoU:. 
8iv6  Constantinopoli»  «!(^e  Rhegii.  stve  AlfxaodriBi  sive  Tanis*,  ejusSew  ni^rlt!,  ejQsdfmfc  •'• 
ctfrdotii.  Hitrm.  0pp.  T,  //.  p.  #54. 
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tor  of  die  catholic  diurcb,  has  been  observed,  under  a  fore- 
going head*^,  wherein  we  shewed^  that  the  church,  when  sty- 
led catholic,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  seat  of  government;  and 
lberef<»e  we<aiust  consider -a  pastor  as  presiding  over  a  parti- 
cular church;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  called,  or  chosen,  to  take  the  oversight  of  it,  on  their 
part,  and  comply  with  the  invitation  on  his  own,  and,  aft^r 
that  be  solemcJy  invested  in,*  or  set  apart,  to  this  office* 
'  (1.)  We  areto  consider  what  more  especially  respects  the 
church,  who  have  a  right  to  choose,  or  call  those,  who  are 
qualified  for  the  work,  to  engage  in  this  service,  and  to  per* 

*  See  Page  522,  ante.  S^me,  indeed,  eh»o$e  to  stof,  that  pertwu  that  etand  mere 
immediate^  related  to  their  retpective  ehurchee,  are  paetore  in  the  cathoHc  churchy 
thet^h  not  c^Uf  which,  if  the  noerde  be  rig-ht^  undertt&od,  doee  not  militate  againtt 
vhat  we  attert.  dnuno  inifm  teJif  mm  at  irftfixla  mxo9m*M9.  Ignat.  epist  ad 
Riilad.  p.  42  ■ 


asse 


compliabed  when  Uie  apoftolic  epistles  were  written,  because  Jeionie  appeals  to 
these  for  proof  that  the  churches  vete  then  govmied  by  the  joint  counsels  of 
Presbyters ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  such  niinous  dissensions,  had  the^  ezisled, 
should  not  have  been  noticed  in  letters  jto  others  beside  the  Gorinthiaas.  The 
disease  indeed,  was  of  a  nature  to  spread  rapidly ;  but  still  it  must  have  time  to 
travel.  With  all  the  zeal  of  Satan  iiiniself,  and  of  a  parcel  of  wicked  or  ibolish 
detgyinen  to  help  him,  it  could  not  march  from  people  to  people,  and  clime  to 
otime,  but  in  a  course  of  years.  If  Episcopacy  was  the  apoetoUc  cure  lor  schism, 
the  contagion  must  have  smitten  the  nations  like  a  Hash  of  lightning.  This  would 
have  been  quite  as  extraordinary  as  an  instantaneous  change  of  governments^ 
Vo:  the  progress  of  the  mischief  was  gradual,  and  so,  according  to  Jefome, 
wan  the  progress  of  the  remedif  which  the  wisdom  of  the  tiroes  devised.*  We 
agree  with  themt  who  think  that  the  experiment  introduced  raorcevU  than  it 
banished. 

5.  Jwtunts  states  as  hiotoriealfacte,  that  the  elevation  of  one  Presbyter  over  the 
others,  was  a/tumofi  emitrivancef  was  not  impooed  by  authority,  but  crept  im  by 
autem  f^'-iid  that  the  Presbyters  of  his  day.  Anew  this  very  weU.  M,  thetefwtt 
u^  he,  the  Pretbtftere  urow  that  they  are  eubjected  to  their  euperiot  by  evsroor ; 
M  let  the  biehepe  knew  that  they  are  above  the  JPreebytere,  rather  bjf  the  custom  of 
VCi  cBumcB,  than  by  the  Ler^e  appointment. 

6.  JsMnffB  states  it  as  an  hittiriealfattj  that  the  first  bishops  were  made  by 
the  l¥st^«rt  themeelveof  and  consequently  they  oould  neither  have,  nor  com<^ 
municate  any  authority  above  that  of  Presbyters.  <<  Jftervarde/*  says  he,  ^  to 
*"  prevent  scnism,  one  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  rest."  Elected  and  eommis- 
sioned  by^  whom  P  By  the  Fretbyteroi  for  be  immediately  gives  you  a  ^road  fact 
which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away.  "At  Alexandria,'*  he  tells  you, «  from 
**  the  evangelist  Mark  to  the  Bishops  Ueraclas  and  Dionysius,"  i.  e.  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  ^  the  Presbyters  aheaye  choee  one  of  their  number, 
**  placed  him  in  a  euperior  station^  and  gave  lum  the  title  of  JiiehotP 

CaaiaTLAJTs  Maoax»x. 

*  Cor  opponeott»  who  cODtend  tKat  ooching  can  be  conclodrd  from  the  prombcuoai  pw  of  die 
KcriKana  titles  ol  oifice,am  yetcompeUed  to  acluM>wled^  that  Bithop  and  Pri^^^tr  were  V- 
ierwards  separated  Mid  restricted,  the  former  to  rhe  luper tor.  and  the  Utter  to  the  Inferior  older 
of  ministers.  We  would  aak  theni  9uhtm  and  fuhy  thi^  was  done  ?  If  it  was  not  necessary  to  dis* 

r;  and 

__  ..  .  _  .         Jerome 

has  blDwn  the  secret.  When  one  of  the  Tresbyiers  was  set  over  the  heads  of  the  others,  there 
w  as  a  M#«  4^er  and  be  wanted  a  nami.  So  they  appropriated  the  term  Mi*h»p  to  him  ;  and  thus 
avoided  the  odium  of  inocHiini  a  title  nnknpwn  to  the  scriptnre.  The  people,  no  doubt,  ^'ere 
tohlthat  there  was  no  material  alteration  in  the  scriptnral  order:  and  he.it bg  nuthing  but  a 
name  to  which  they  had  always  been  accoBtomcd»  they  were  the  Itn  startled. 
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form  the  two  branches  of  che  pastorid  oflke^  namely,  histruci* 
ing  and  governing.  This  is  not  otdy  agreeable  to  tbe  lawa  of 
society,  but  is  plainly  contained  in  scripture^  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  church,  in  the  three 
first  centuries  thereof*  The  church's  power  of  choosing  their 
own  officers,  is  suificiendy  evident  from  scripture*  If  diere 
were  any  exception  hereunto,  it  must  be  in  those  instances  in 
which  there  was  an  extraordinary  hand  of  providence  in  die 
appointment  of  officers  over  them;  but,  even  then,  God  some- 
times referred  the  matter  to  their  own  choice :  thus,  when  Mo- 
ses made  several  persons  rulers  over  Israel,  to  bear  a  part  of 
the  burden,  which  before  was  wholly  laid  on  him,  he  refers 
this  to  their  own  election,  when  he  says,  Take  ye  wise  nwn, 
and  understcmdingy  and  known  among- your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you,  Deut.  i.  13.  And  in  the  gospel- 
church,  which,  at  first,  consisted  of  about  an  hundred  and  tvoen- 
ty  members^  Acts  i.  15.  when  an  apostle  was  to  be  chosen  to 
succeed  Judas,  they  appointed  two  out  of  their  number,  and 
prayed,  that  God  would  signify  which  of  them  he  had  chosen; 
and,  when  they  had  given  forth  their  lots,  the  lot  feU  upon  MaU' 
thiasj  and  he  was  numbered  tuith  the  eleven  apostles,  ver.  33. 
so  we  render  the  words :  but  if  they  had  been  rendered,  be 
was  numbered  among  the  eleven  apostles,  by  common  suiFrage 
W  vote,  it  would  have  been  more  expressive  of  the  sense  there- 
of *•  Soon  after  this,  we  read  of  the  choice  of  other  officers, 
to  wit,  deacons  in  the  church,  chap*  vi*  3.  and  die  ^xisdea 
say  to  them.  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men,  whom  ye  maif 
appoint  over  this  business*  And  afterwards,  in  their  appoint- 
ing elders,  or  pastors,  over  particular  churches,  we  read  of 
their  choosing  them  by  vote  or  suffrage :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Acts 
xiv.  23.  When  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church: 
so  we  translate  the  words  f ;  but  they  might  be  better  render- 
ed.  When  they  had  chosen  elders  in  every  church  by  Hfiing  up 
of  the  hand*  This  was,  and  is,  at  this  day,  a  common  node 
of  electing  persons,  either  to  civil  or  religious  offices,  (a)  And 

*  Ixrytttrt^Kpi^^ii  fxvra  ren  ni'gM  aat^^ijmy  vMch  Beta  rendert,  Communibtts 
calculis  allectus  est  cum  undecero  Apostolis. 

f  X«f 9TOT»r  av7K  attfToic  ^Tftf/iurtfiK  jmt  bul^mmv.  Cum  ipsi  per  tafiragia  creasseQt 
per  singulas  ecciesias  Fresbyteros.  The  learned  Dr,  Oriten,  in  hU  True  JftUwt 
of  a  Gotpel-chwcky  &c.  Page  68^71*  pravea  that  the  word  ^itftronm,  m  weveral 
Greek  vrilert,  it  tteed  to  signify  tite  choice  ofaperwn  to  ojfce  by  oujfh^,  or  vottf 
vhich  wu  done  by  Itfting  up  the  hand.  And  he  oboerveOf  that  all  our  id  EngM 
trarulationt  render  the  wotydt,  in  thit  tejpt,  ordaining  or  ereatSng  eldtrt  by  thetttjf- 
rage  oftftc  disciplet.  And  he  farther  obtervet,  that  the  vnrdi*  but  once  more  uied 
in  Uie  JWw  Teitament,  viz.  in  2  Cer,  yiii.  19.  where  it  ie  rendered^  he  trot  chmen^ 
&c.    Hee  more  to  thia  purpote  in  the  place  but  new  mentioned 

(a)  Xc^oTovMi  sigtiifies,  to  hold  out  the  hand.    It  it  compoaiided  of  Xnp  ^ 

hand,  ana  Tura^  to  extend.    The  action^  holding;  out  tbe  tkand,  is  expivssiTt  oV 
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U  might  be  ^»iiy  pifcyred  from  tbe  Fadtefs,  that  this  was  the 
laiiversal  practice  ik  the  church  in  the  three  firat  centuries,  and 
iM  whoUy  laid  aside  in  following  ages,  till  civil  policy,  and 
secular  interest  usurped  and  invaded  the  rights  thereof:  but 
this  argument  haviog  been  judiciously  managed  by  Dr.  Owen*; 
I  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider, 
'.  (3.)  That  a  pastor  being  thus  chosen,  by  the  church,  and 
having  confirmed  his  election  by  his  own  consent;  then  fol<^ 
lows  his  being  separated,  or  pubHely  set  apart  to  this  oiSce, 
wf^  fasting  and  prayer,  which  is  generaBy  -called  ordination* 
This  does  not,  indeed,  constitute  a  person  a  pastor  of  a  churchy 
so  that  his  election,  confirmed  by  his  consent,  would  tiot  have 
been  valid  without  it;  yet  it  is  Hot  only  agreeable  to  the  scrip- 
tiire«rule,  but  highly  expedient,  that,  as  his  ministerial  acts*  are 
to  be  pubHc,  his  first  entering  into  his  office  should  be  so  like- 
wise^  and,  in  order  thereunto,  that  other  pastors,  or  elders, 
should  join  in  this  solemnity;  ibr,  thougbthey  do  not  confer 
this  office  upon  him,  yet  thereby  they  testify  their  approbatiou 
of  the  person  chosen  to  it ;  and  a  foundation  is  hud  for  that 

•  See  the  7Vii«  jSTature  o/"  a  Gospel  church.  Page  78 — 83.  vfhere  it  appeari, 
fiam  JjjTMttiut,  T^ertuUian,  Origen,  tmd  Cyprian,  that  thit  wat  practisedin  the  three 
Jirtt  oenturieet  and  /rem  MkndtCe  Apolegyi  which  he  rrfert  to,  that  it  vaeeen^ 
tinue^  in  aanneJolUrmng  ogc** 

choice  fuid  reaolutian.    It  mvks  a  dedeim  of  the  viS^  wlieUier  incimaved  or  eie- 
cuted. 

The  word  vfoxuforotw,  is  used  to  signify  divine  appointment  Acts  x.  41. 
XUf^rcmh  Human  choice,  however  etpressed^  2  Cor.  riii.  19.  And  3dly,  it  sig^- 
nilies  to  elect  to^office,  by  haldin|^  up  tbe  riglit  band.  ^  At  Athena,  aoroe  of 
the  magistrates  were  odled  Xu^lwiht,  hecauae  tbej  were  elected  by  tbe  people 
\n  this  manner."    Parklmrst 

The  right  of  eheodng  spiritual  rulers,  is  in  the  christian  people ;  the  jftover  ef 
erdimuieH,  \n  those  who  are  already  ordained.  XaigorefN^itm^  Acta  xinr.  23,  cm< 
braees  election  and  oonaeqo^ikt  onUnation  of  elderb  in  tbe  chiuvh. 

The  hand  is  the  instrument  of  power.  X«(^  is  used  in  scripture  for  miniateriai 
action.  Acts  t\r.  3.  Lul^e  iv.  11. 

Hence,  impoattion  of  handa  is  a  eommunication  of  power,  tliis  significant 
actisn  waa  known  to  the  patriarcha.  Gen.  zlviii.  14. 

The  presbyters  of  the  aynajgogue  were  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In 
its  scriptural  usage,  this  action  ia  universally  expressive  of  some  communica- 
tion from  him  who  lays  on  the  hand,  to  him  upon  whom  it  ia  laid.  In  any  other 
sense,  itiseeommoa,  and  not  a  veligiotta  action. 

1.  It  ia  a  mean  of  eonmimieatincr  bodily  vigour.  BfaikrlS. 

2.  It  is  a  communication  of  special  Ueasine.  Gen.  xlviii.  14.  Mark  x.  16. 

3.  It  is  a  mean  of  imparting  the  power  of  miracles-^the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Gboat.  ActaviiLlf. 

4  And  il  ia  a  ooniaiinieataQa  ni  aunisleimil  Mitbority.  Nmnb.  xxtii.  la  23. 
Deut  zsLiv.  9.  1  Tim.  v.  32.  Phyaical  atrei^th,  special  bleaaing,  miraciifcma 
power,  and  moral  authority,  have,  according  to  divme  appofaitnent,  been  com- 
municated  by  the  laymfi^on  of  bands..  Ttieie  thingi  have  also  been  otherwise 
communicated.    God  selecta  means  adequate  to  the  end. 

All  the  communications  mentioned  in  scripture  ua  made  by  the  impoaition  of 
hands,  are  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  except  one— that  cdT  authority.  This  is 
ahme  capable  pf  being  regulated  by  ordinary  agency. 

MTiXon's  Bcei.  €aT. 


harmony  of  pastors  and  duirchea,  diat  teada  to  the  f^oiy  <tf 
God,  and  the  promoting  of  the  couunon  iatereat*  Tiua  also 
fences  against  several  inconveniences  which  might  ensue  ;  simA 
it  is  possible  that  a  church  may  chuse  a  person  to  be  their  pas- 
tor, whose  call  to,  and  qualification  for  this  office  may  be  ques- 
tioned; and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  would  expect 
that  their  proceedings  herein  should  be  justified  and  defemled 
by  other  pastors  and  churches,  and  the  communion  of  church* 
'es  maintained ;  hut  haw  can  this  be  dcHie  if  no  expedient  be- 
used  to  render  this  matter  public  and  visible,  which  this  way 
of  ordaining  or  setting  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  does  i  And 
they  who  join  herein  testify  their  approbation  thereof,  as  what 
is  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel. 

Tnis  public  inauguration,  or  investiture  in  the  pastoral  o^ 
fice,  is,  for  the  most  part,  perfimned  with  imposition  of  hands, 
which,  because  it  is  so  frequendy  meiitioned  in  scripture,  and 
appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  church  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  it  will  be  reckoned,  by  many,  to  be  no  other  than  a 
fruitless  attempt,  if  not  an  offending  against  the  generation  of 
God's  people,  to  call  in  question  the  warrantableness  thereof 
It  is  certain,  this  ceremony  was  used  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  particularly  in  public  and  solemn  benedictions :  thus 
Jacob  laid  his  hands  on  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  when  he  Uea- 
aed  them ;  and  also  in  conterring  political  offices,  Numb,  xxvii* 
18.  Deut.  xxiv.  9.  It  was  also  used  in  healing  diseases  in  a 
miraculous  way,  2  Kings  v«  1  !•  Mark  vii*  32.  and  it  was  some- 
times used  when  persons  were  eminently  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  baptized,  Acta  ix.  17.  These  things  are 
very  evident  from  scripture :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  in  several  of  these  instances,  it  is,  and  has,  for  some  ages 
past,  been  laid  aside,  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  those 
extraordinary  gifts,  which  were  signified  thereby.  There  wss, 
doubtless,  something  extraordinary  in  the  patriarchal  benedic-: 
tion ;  as  Jacob  did  not  only  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  but  as  a  prophet  he  foretold  that  the  divine  Uessingi, 
which  he  spake  of,  should  descend  on  their  posterity;  and 
therefore  we  don't  read  of  this  ceremony's  being  used'  in  the 
more  common  instances,  when  persons,  who  were  not  endow- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  put  up  prayers  or  supplications 
to  God  for  others.  And  though  it  was  sometimes  used,  as  in 
the  instances  before-mentioned,  in  the  designation  of  persott 
to  political  offices ;  yet  it  was  not  in  those  tioftes  in  which  die 
church  of  the  Jews  was  under  the  divine  theocracy,  and  extra- 
ordinary gifts  were  expected  to  qualify  them  for  the  office  they 
were  called  to  perform. 

And  whereas  we  frequently  read,  in  scripture  of  imposition 
of  hands,  in  the  ordination,  or  setting  apart  of  ministers  to  the 
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pMxxni  oAte,  ^wMle  eltraordhwry  gifts  wetiK  ctofetted,  aUd  bf 
lliefle  gifts  being  aiso  bestowed  on  persons  who  wtre  converted 
%i  the  ChtistitfQ  faith,  and  baptiied ;  in  these,  and  ether  itt- 
stances  of  the '  Hke  nature,  this  ceremony  was  used,  as  a  sig- 
nificant sign  and  ordinance  for  their  rath :  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  conferring  extraordinary  gifts  to  qualify  for  the  pas- 
toral ofice,  n  not  now  to  be  expected ;  thetefbre  it  must  either 
be  pnyv'ed,  tlmt,  besides  this,  something  else  Was  signified, 
which  may  be  now  expected,  or  dse  the  use  thereof,  as  a  sig- 
nificant sign,  or  anordintoce  for  our  ftddi,  cannot  be  Well  de- 
fended. And  if  It  be  said,  that  the  conferring  this  office  h 
signified  thereby,  it  must  be  proved,  that  they  who  use  the  sigi^, 
have  a  right  to  confer  the  office,  or  to  constitute  a  person  a 
pastor  of  a  particular  church.  If  these  things  cannot  easily  be 
proved^  then  we  must  suppose  that  the  external  action  is  used, 
^thout  having  in  it  the  nature  of  a  sign,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
included  among  diose  things  that  are  indiffi^rent ;  and  a  per^ 
son's  right  to  exercise  the  pastoral  office,  does  not  depend  on 
the  use ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  called  in  questioit, 
by  reason  of  the  ne^ect  thereof.  But,  to  conclude  this  head, 
if  the  only  thing  intended  hereby  be  what  Augustin  under- 
stood to  be  the  meaning  of  imposition  of  hands,  on  those  who 
were  baptized  in  his  day,  namely,  that  it  was  nothing  else  but 
a  praying  over  persons  *,  I  have  nothing  to  object  against  it : 
but  ii  more  be  intended  hereby^  and  especially  if  it  be  reckon- 
ed so  necessary  to  the  pastoral  office,  that  it  caimot  be  accep-^ 
tably  performed  without  it ;  this  may  give  just  reason  for  many 
to  except  against  it* 

(3.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  pastor,  as  discharging  his 
office.  This  more  immediately  respetts  the  church  to  which 
he  stahds  related,  especidly  in  what  concerns  that  branch  there- 
of, which  consists  in  presiding  or  ruling  over  them.  If  there 
be  more  elders  joined  with  him,  with  whoth  he  is  to  act  in 
concert,  this  is  generally  called  a  consiBtoty^  which  I  <:annot 
think  essential  to  the  exercise  of  that  government,  which  Christ 
has  appointed ;  though  sometimes  it  may  be  expedient,  as  was 
before  observed :  but  whether  there  be  one,  or  more,  that  bear 
rule  in  the  church,  •their  power  is  subjected  to  certain  limita- 
tions, agreeable  to  the  laws  of  society,  and  those  in  particular 
which  Christ  has  given  to  his  church.  As  the  iiature  of  the 
office  wc  at«  speaking  of,  doe^  liot  argue  that  the  church  is 
without  any  government,  or  nildtf  such  a  democracy  as  infers 
confusion,  or  supposes  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  give  laws 
to  the  whole  boay ;  so  it  has  not  those  ingredients  of  absolute 
and  unlimited  monarchy  or  aristrocacy,  as  are  inconsistent  with 

aitio  qitam  oratio  super' hmmnemP 
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liberty;  and  therefore  we  suppose,  that  a  pastor,  and  other  et^ 
ders,  if  such  be  joined  with  him,  are  not  to  rule  according  to 
their  own  will,  or  to  act  separately  from  the  church  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  but  in  their  name,  apd  with  their  consent; 
and  therefore  they  are  generally  styled,  the  instruments  by 
which  the  church  exerts  that  power  which  Christ  has  given  it; 
and  accordingly  a  church,  when  officers  are  set  over  it,  is  said 
to  be  organized*  This  is  called,  in  scripture,  the  power  of  the 
keys,  which,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  society,  is  originally  in 
them,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in  their  name,  and  with  their  con- 
fcent,  by  their  officers ;  and  therefore  a  pastor,  or  other  elders 
with  him,  have  no  power  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
chu]:ch,  in  receiving  members  into,  or  excluding  them  from  its 
communion.  This  I  cannot  but  think  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nature, 'oii  which  the  laws  of  societ}*^  are  founded,  as  wcR 
as  the  gospel-rule. 

I  am  sensible  that  many  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  al- 
low that  this  power  is  originally  in  them,  conclude  notwith- 
standing, and  their  practice  is  consonant  hereunto,  that  it  may 
be  consigned  over  to  the  pastor  and  elders,  and  that  this  is  ac- 
tually done  by  them  when  they  chuse  them  into  that  office! 
The  principal  argument,  by  which  this  is  generally  defended, 
is,  that  because  they  are  fit  to  teach,  they  arc  fit  to  govern, 
without  being  directed  in  any  thing  that  relates  thereunto. 
But  the  question  is  not  concerning  the  fitness  of  persons  for  it, 
which  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  whether  tlie  church  ought  to 
divest  itself  of  that  power  which  Christ  has  given  it,  especially 
when  it  may  be  exerted  without  anarchy  or  confusion ;  whicn 
it  certainly  may,  if  this  power  be  not  abused,  or  the  due  exer- 
cise thereof  neglected.  And,  in  order  hereunto,  a  church- 
officer  is  to  prepare  matters  for  the  churcli,  that  nothing  tri- 
fling, vain,  or  contentious  may  be  brought  before  them ;  and 
to  communicate  them  to  it,  to'desire  to  know  their  sentiments 
about  them,  and  to  declare,  improve,  and  act  pursuant  there- 
unto. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  branches  of  the  pastoral  office, 
which  are  to  be  perfornjed  without  the  church's  immediate  di- 
rection ;  such  as  preaching  the  word,  administring  the  sacra- 
ments, visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  them  that  are  under  doubts,  or  scruples  of  conscience, 
and  excite  and  encourage  them  to  perform  those  duties,  which 
their  professed  subjection  to  Christ,  and  their  relation  to  his 
church,  oblige  them  to. 

(4.)  We  shall  now  consider  pastors,  or  elders  of  churches, 
as  employed  occasionally  in  using  their  best  endeavours,  to 
Assist  others  in  some  difficulties,  in  which  their  direction  is 
needed  or  desired.    This  is  what  we  call  a  synod^  which  worl 
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is  very  much  disrelished  by  some  in  oor  age  ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  this  prejudice, 
from  the  account  we  have  of  the  abuses  practised  by  synods 
and  councils  in  former  ages.  This  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  complains  of  confusions,  and  want 
of  temper  which  were  too  notorious  in  some  synods  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  ♦.  And  after%vards  we  find,  that  almost  all* 
the  corruptions  that  were  brought  into  the  church,  were  coun- 
tenanced by  some  synod  or  other ;  and  many  of  them  assumed 
to  themselves  a  power  of  making  laws,  which  were  to  be  re- 
ceived with  equal  obligation,  as  though  they  had  been  delivered 
by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  a  door 
was  opened  by  them  to  persecution,  so  that  they  have  in  many 
instances,  taken  away  not  only  the  religious,  but  civil  rights  of 
mankind.  It  will  therefore  be  thought  strange  that  I  should  so 
much  as  mention  the  word ;  but  though  I  equally  detest  every 
thing  of  this  nature,  that  has  been  practised  by  them  ;  yet  it  is 
hot  impossible  to  treat  on  this  subject  in  aQ  unexceptionable 
manner :  It  is  certainly  a  warrantable  practice,  founded  in  the 
law  of  nature,  for  persons  who  cannot  comproinise  a  matter  in 
debate,  to  desire  the  advice  of  others.  The  same  is,  doubtless, 
true  in  religious  matters ;  therefore  we  suppose  that  there  may 
be  some  naatters  debated  in  a  church,  which  cannot  be  issued 
among  themselves.  And  in  this  case,  provided  it  be  an  affair  of 
importance,  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to 
other  churches,  to  give  their  advice  in  this  matter  by  their  pas- 
tors and  eljlers  :  If  it  be  some  corruption  in  doctrine  that  has 
insinuated  itself  into  it,  they  may  desire  to  know  the  sense  of 
others  about  it,  still  reserving  to  themselves  a  judgment  of  dis^ 
cfetion,  without  reckoning  their  decrees  infallible ;  or  if  it  be 
in  matters  of  conduct,  which,  through  the  petverseness  of  some, 
and  ignorance  of  others,  may  be  of  pernicious  tendency,  if 
suitable  advice  be  not  given ;  then  it  ought  to  be  desired  and 
complied  with,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be  agreeable  t6  the  mind 
of  Christ.  This  is  therefore  not  only  allowable,  but  very  ex- 
pedient. 

I  have  nothing  to  ssnr  as  to  the  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
this  matter  may  be  relEerred :  A  multitude  of  counsellors  may 
sometimes  be  mistaken,  when  a  smaller  number  have  given  bet- 
ter advice ;  neither  have  I  any  thing  to  allege  in  defence  of 
cecumenical  councils,  much  less  such  as  have  been  convened  by 
the  usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rom«.  But  we  are  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  church  under  some  difficulties,  desiring  th< 
advice  of  as  many  as  they  think  meet  to  refer  the  matter  to : 
or  if  a  Christian  magistrate  demands  the  advice  of  the  pastors 
pr  elders  of  churches,  in  his  dominions,  in  those  religious  af- 

•  Vid.  GnM.  Mil.  Epift.  42.  ad  Pr^C9p» 


i^in  that  are  ^ubsenrient  to  his  govenment,  they  Q»f^  tp  oliey 
him.  These  Uiings  are  alto^tber  imexceptioBable  :  But  when  • 
ministers  give  vent  to  their  own  passions,  and  pretend  to  give 
^  sanction  to  doctrines  that  are  unacriptural ;  or  if  they  auBcx 
anathemas  to  their  decrees,  or  enforce  t^em  by  excoanmunica- 
tioB,  or  put  the  civil  magistrate  on  methods  of  persecution  k 
^is  is  going  beyond  the  rule,  and  offering  prejudice  rather 
than  doiQK  service  to  the  interest  of  Christ :  But  when  they 
only  signity  what  is  their  judgment  about  some  important  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  or  church-discipline,  or  some  intricate  cases  oC 
consaence,  in  which  it  is  desired ;  and  endeavour  to  give  con- 
viction rather  by  arguments,  than  barely  their  authority!  this  is 
not  only  their  duty,  but  an  advantage  to  the  church,  aa  the  sy* 
i^od  that  met  at  Jerusalem  was  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  Acts 
%v.  31, — 33« 

Thus  we  have  considered  the  office  of  a  Pastor*  It  might  be. 
eyipected  that  we.  should  consider  that  of  a  Teacher,  which 
xaaoy  think  to  be  a  distinct  olicer  in  the  church,  aa  the  apostle 
says,  JSe  gave  some  pa&tors  and  teachtr^^  Eph.  iv.  }!•  Therp 
are  many,  who  treat  on  this  matter,  that  suppose  a  teacher  to 
be  a  distinct  ofl^cer  from  a  pastor ;  but  yet  when  they  call  him 
a  teaching  elder,  and  allow  him  to  have  a  part  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  church,  a3  well  as  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
j^eaching,  their  method  of  es^plaining  the  nature  of  this  office 
supposes  it  to  differ  Ut^e  or  nothing  from  that  of  a  pastor,  ex* 
cept  in  name.  If  they  say  that  the  difference  consists  in  that  die 
pastor  is  superior  in  honour  and  degree,  to  a  teacher,  and  make 
the  latter  no  more  than  a  provisionary  officer  in  the  church, 
appointed  to  perform  what  properly  belongs  to  the  pastor,  whea 
be  is  ab^c^t,  or  indisposed,  or,  for  any  other  reason,  desires  him 
to  officiate  for  him ;  I  cannot  see  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
31  the  meaning  of  the  word  teacher,  as  mentioned  by  the  apos* 
tie ;  so  that  whilst  they  plead  for  its  being  a  distinct  office  ia 
^e  church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  explain  it  in  such  a  way, 
there  seems  to  be  little  else  buti^istinction  without  a  di&renoe* 

As  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  it  was,  indeed,  a 
distinct  office,  but  that  a  teacher  was  called,  by  the  church,  to 
aome*  Other  branches  of  teaching,  which  the  pastor  could  not 
well  attend  to,  and  that  these  were  such  as  were  styled,  by  the 
primitive  churchy  Catechists ;  this  (Reserves  our  coQsidenitioa« 
We  read,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  of  persona  who  ha4 
this  office  and  character :  Their  work  was  such  as  needed  thoss 

Jpfts,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  w^  pleased  to  bestow  pn  men, 
or  the  propagating  his  interest  In  the  worid,  aa  mu^h  aa  say 
ether ;  for,  whether  they  preached  publicly  or  no,  as  the  pas* 
tor  was  called  to  do,  t(>eir  business  was  not  only  to  instruct  th^ 
catechumens,  who  were  disposed  iU^^nibraGe^  the  Christian 
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doetrine,  but  all  who  were  wiOkig  to  be  tsmght  by  them  ;  ibr 
which  end  diere  were  public  schools  erected,  which  were  uq« 
der  the  direction,  cire,  md  coun^niifice  of  the  church,  is 
which  tbe-method  0f  inetnioKion  was,  by  eKplsuning  the  scrip- 
tures, and,  in  public  and  set  disputations,  defendwg  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  against  those  who  opposed  it,  by  which  means  ma- ' 
ny  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the  hea- 
then ;  and  others,  who  were  initiated  therein,  were,  by  this 
ineans,  as  well  as  by  public  preacbing,  established  and  con- 
firmed therein,  and  thereby  qualified  lor  church^communicHi^ 
and  then  baptised  and  joined  to  the  church.  Thus  we  read,  in 
Xbe  writings  of  ih/t  Fathers,  and  cburch-historians,  of  sevend 
who  performed  this  office  with  very  great  reputation  and  use- 
^fulness  * ;  and  it  is  thought,  by  some,  so  have  been  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ^e  church  in  the  apostle'^  days, 
but  derived  from  it ;  and  though  it  be  m^  so  pl^nly  mention- 
ed in  scripture,  as  some  other  officers  are,  yet  that  the  apostle 
refers  to  it,  when  he  says,  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  W9r4^ 
Cfrnmunicatc  unto  bim  that  tefichetk^  Gal  vL  0«  that  is.  Let  htm 
that  is  catechised  communicate  to  the  catechist  f*   But  this  ir, 
at  bc^st,  but  a  probable  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  apostle 
intends  this  when  he  speaks  of  teachers,  as  distinct  officers  from 
pastors.     However,  though,  doubtless,  the  practice  of   the 
church,  as  above-mentioned,  in  a]q>ointing  such  officers  was 
commendable ;  yet  it  does  not  fully  appear,  that  this  is  what 
the  apostle  intends,  though  I  will  not  deny  it  to  be  a  probable 
conjecture ;  and  I  should  acquiesce  in  it,  rather  than  in  any 
Other  sense  of  the  text  that  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  did  I  not 
think  that  the  words  pastors  and  teachers  might  not  be  as  well, 
if  not  better,  understood,  as  signifying  one  and  the  same  office ; 
and  therefore  I  had  rather  understand  them  as  Jerom  and  Au~ 
gustin  do  ^,  J.  d.  He  gave  eame  pastors^  to  wit,  teachers^  or 
pastors  that  are  teachers,  or  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
which  is  the  principal  branch  ef  dbeir  office.    And  that  which 

*  JVWir  the  iatter  end  of  the  second  eenfury,  Panfanut  va^  a  celebrcOcdcatechht^ 
m  tke  $cho9l  mpp^ted  ^  M«  tkyrek  ai  Mexandriag  ifnd  Clemcna  JiUxtrndriam 
waa  hisfirtt  sc/talgrf  4nd  a/iervordf  tueceeded  him  in  the  vork  of  a  toachter  /  itnd 
Origen  rouLt  CUmenfs  scholar,  and  vhu  aftertoardt  employed  in  the  same  -work  in. 
thai  school  »4n<f,  in  thefhurth  eentury,  Athanasivs,  -who  stipeituously  defended  the 
faithp  in  the  anmcU  t///iee,  agidntt  Mus^  had  his  ed^emtisn  in  the  same  school  / 
<tu4  JXf^nnu,  vfho  Jh»ished  a^ovt  the  middle  of  that  century^  was  a  catecljisi 
therein^  and  Serom  and  Si^finus  w^re  his  scholars. 

f  So  the  vtUgar  Latin  translation  renders  the  vordllitL}iaan%  Ei  qui  se  catechizat. 

i  fSd.  Bisron.  in  JSphes,  tv.  11,  .Vvn  ait  tdios pastores,  mid  aUes  magistros  /  eed 
aiies  pastoreSf  et  JWagistros,  tit  gui  pastor  est^  esse  debeat  U  magister  /  nee  m 
eccUsUs  pastoria  sibi  namen  aseumere,  nisi  posset  docerequospasdt,  &  Aug.  episL  S^, 
pastores  &  df^tores  eosdemputo  esse,  ut  non  alios  pastores  alios  doctores  inteltiga- 
nine,  sedideo  cum  pr^edixisset  pastores  suhjuTLOsse  doctores  vt  intelUgerent  pastores 
ad  ojfidutn  sftum  pertinere  dectrinfim. 
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gives  me  farther  ground  to  understand  the  words  in  tins  sense^ 
is,  because  the  apostle,  when  he  enumerates  the  officers  of  i 
church  elsewhere,  speaks  of  teachers  without  any  menuon  of 
pastors,  as  it  is  said,  God  has  set  some  in  the  church ;  firtt^ 
npostles;  secondarily y  prophets;  thirdty^  teachers^  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  pastors,  as  being  included  in  the 
word  teachers ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  what  we  observed  else- 
where,* which  is  all  we  shall  add  on  this  head. 

The  next  officer  in  a  church  is  a  deacon,  whose  work  and 
business  is  described  as  serving  tabks.  Acts  vi.  2.  that  is,  the 
Lord's  table,  by  providing  what  is  necessary  for  the  Lord's 
Bupper,  and  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements.  He  is 
also  to  supply  the  poor  with  necessaries,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  minister  may  be  maintained,  and  other  expenses  defrayed; 
and^  in  order  hereunto,  he  is  to  receive  the  contributions  raised 
by  the  church  for  those  ends ;  so  that  the  office  is  properly  se- 
cular, though  necessary  and  useful,  as  subser\nent  to  others  that 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  apostle  gives  an  account  of  the 
cpialifications  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  this  office,  in  1  TiuL 
lii.  8^*13.  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  as  persons  of  an  un- 
blemished character,  of  great  gravity  and  sobriety,  $md  other 
endowments,  which  may  render  them  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  trust,  and  exemplary  and  useful  in  their  station. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  church,  after  the  apostles'  days,  when 
it  was  under  persecution,  it  was  the  deacon's  work  to  visit  and 
give  necessary  relief  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors :  but  we  d« 
not  find  that  they  performed  any  other  branches  of  service  be- 
sides this,  and  those  above  mentioned;  though  TeituUiaa 
speaks  of  them,  in  his  time,  as  being  permitted  to  baptize  ia 
the  absence  of  bishops  and  presbyters,!  in  which  they  went 
beyond  the  scripture-rule,  and,  after  this,  they  preached ;  and 
this  practice  has  been  defended  by  all  who  plead  for  diocesaa 
episcopacy  unto  this  day.  But  the  argt^ments  they  bring  for  it, 
from  scripture,  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive,  when  they  say» 
that  Stephen  and  Philip,  who  werie  the  first  deacons,  {Mreached; 
for  this  th^  did  as  evangelists,  not  as  deacons.  These  indeed, 
as  it  is  said  of  the  bishop,  in  1  Tim',  iii.  2.  ought  to  be  apt  U 
teach  :  thus  they  are  described,  ver.  9.  as  holc&ng-  the  mystery 
of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience;  yet  this  extends  no  farther  thap 
that  they  should  be  fit  to  edify  those,  by  their  instructions, 
whom  they  relieved,  by  giving  them  a  part  of  the  church's  con- 
tributions, that,  by  their  conversation,  they  may  do  good  to 
their  souls,  as  well  as,  by  what  they  give  them,  to  their  bodies^ 

^  7%e  particle  km  •eemt  to  be  exegetical^  and  ought  to  he  rendered  even.  See  the 
ti0te  in  Vol,  I,  page  318.    The  words  are^  tietiu  Tvc  tntfjintis  um  itinoTUMtK. 
f  f%d^  TertitU.  de  bapt.  baptizandi  habet  Jus  epiecoput,  doctrine  pre^byteri  ^ 

diacoiii.  '  '  ' 
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And  when  it  is  farther  said,  that  they  who  have  used  the  office 
m  deacon  welly  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree^  and  great 
boldness  in  thefaithy  ver.  13.  this  does  not  sufficiently  prove,  as 
many  ancient  and  modem  writers  suppose,  that  this  qualifies 
them  for  the  office  of  presbyters,  since  there  is  no  affinity 
between  these  two  offices  \  and  one  cannot,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  a  qualification  for  the  other :  but  the  good  degree  is, 
probably,  to  be  understood  of  their  having  great  honour  in  the 
church,  as  persons  eminently  useful  to  it ;  and  great  boldness 
in  the  faith,  is  not  boldness  in  preaching  the  gospel,  but  reso- 
lution and  stedfastness  in  adhering  to  the  faith,  and,  in  their 
proper  station,  defending,  and  being  ready,  when  called  to  it, 
to  suffer  for  it«  Thus  we  liave  considered  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  the  officers  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  it.  (a) 
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(a)  Chbist  has  not  lodged  church-power  in  the  htnds  of  dtMxwiii  M^ltopif  that 
bear  rule  over  preaching  presb)'ters.  (1.)  The  scriptures  expressly  forbid  all 
hrdfy  dominion  in  the  churcli,  3  John  9v  1  Pet.  v.  3.  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  Matt, 
xz.  25, 26.  Not  tyrannical^  but  lordfy  domin'on,  however  mild^  is  here  pro- 
hibited. The  Greek  word  expressing  it  is  used  by  the  seybbttt  in  <>eD.  i.  28. 
Psalm  Ixxii.  8.  ex.  2.  to  express  dominion,  which  none  dare  pretend  to  be  Qr- 
nmmcal. — How  absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  mother  of  James  and  John  asked  a 
tyrantucal  power  for  her  sons  from  Christ!  Or  that  he,  yuAio  acknowledged  €«• 
aar^s  authority.  Matt.  xxii.  31.  would  represent  all  heathen  rulers  as  ^yronis  / 
(2.)  Bishdpii  and  Presb)'ters  are  represented  as  the  very  same  officers  in  sci'ip- 
ture.  Several  bi$hop8  or  weneera  were  at  Ephesus^  all  of  whom  are  called  elders 
•r  premiers.  Acts  xx.  17, 28.  Several  bishops  governed  the  church  in  Fhilippi, 
no  great  city,  having  no  mferior  officers  but  deacons,  Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  lii.  3- 
The  reason  why  elthrt  or  p/retbyUre  must  be  of  good  report  is^  that  bUhtp9  must 
be  blameless ;  which  mai'ks  them  the  same,  Tit.  i.  5«  6.  Elders  must  feed  God's 
flock  spiscoFOtnrrss,  acHng  the  part  of  buhopt  oveir  them,  1  Pet.  v.  2;  3.  Judas 
bad  ti  bishoprict  Acts  1.20.  I^ter  and  John,  not  inferior  apostles,  virett  pretby" 
teTMf  1  Pet.  V.  1.  2  John  I  (3.)  The  power  of  vrdniAns  poHort,  which  dioce- 
sans claim  for  their  distinguishing  prerogative,  is,  by  the  scripture,  placed  in  no 
'Stioid'ng  church-officer,  but  in  the  presbytery,  or  meetings  ofeldert.  Nay,  where 
elders  were  ordained,  even  the  apostles,  did  not  by  themselves  ordain  pastors, 
b«t  concurred  as  members  of  the  presbytery,  2  Tim.  i.  6.  1  Tim.  hr.  14. 

To  anticipate  objections,  it  must  be  observed,  (1.)  That  the  twslvx  and  the 
BXVEzvTT  disciples  whom  Christ,  before  his  death,  appointed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, had  all  of  them  equal povrtr  and  authority,  and  but  a  /fm/^orafy  commissjon. 
Matt.  X.  Luke  x.  1-^21.  (2.)  The  apostleship  for  life  bestowed  on  several  after 
bis  resumection,  was  an  extraordinary  office,  in  which  they  had  no  successors. 
(3')  That  neither  Timothy  nor  Titus  were  fixed  diocesans,  but  itinerant  evan* 

S lists,  who  either  travelled  with  the  apostles,  or  were  sent  by  them  to  supply 
5ir  place,  1  Thess.  i.  1.  2  Thess.  i.  1.  Rom.  xvi.  21.  Heb.  xiii.  23.  Col.  i.  1.  Phil, 
ii.  19.  2  Cor.  i.  1. 1  Cor.  iv,  \7.  xvi.  10. 2  Cor.  i.  19.  iii.  2. 1  Thn.  i.  S.  2  Tim.  iv.  9, 
10. 12.  Gal  ii.  3. 2  Cor.  ii.  13.  vii.  6»  7.  viii.  16, 23.  xiL  18  TiL  iiL  12.  (4.)  That 
the  Migelt  of  the  Asian  churches  were  not  diocesan  bishops,  but  their  pastors  in 
general :  and  hence  one  angel  is  sometimes  addressed  as  several  persons,  Ilev. 
iL  10, 24  (5.)  That  for  the  first  three  hundred  yean  of  ^  Christian  church, 
such  as  moderated  in  their  courts,  or  were  more  aged,  or  had  more  noted  con- 
gregations, were  often  called  biehopti  and,  in  the  last  case,  had  other  ordained 
preachers  to  assist  them,  and  to  officiate  in  case  of  their  imprisonment  or  d^tb. 
But  we  have  no  decisive  proof  of  any  diocesan  lords.  Nor  do  any,  except  the 
Urincipal  pastors  of  Rome,  seem  to  have  struggled  hard  for  such  a  pre-eminence. 
\6.)  That  no  Protestant  church,  except  in  England  and  IrcUnd,  is  governed  by 
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,  6.  The  last  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  privileges  of  Ae 
visible  church«  paiticulaiiy  as  the  members  d»sreof  are  said  to 
be  under  God's  special  care  and  government,  ai^,  as  the.con* 
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dipcesan  btfbQp$»  properly  so  calk-d,  though  indeed  the  almost  nominal  ones  ci 
Sweden  nnd  ifcnmark  would  gladly  Be  shCh.  (7.)'  That  almost  all  Ae noted 
)pinmitiTe  doctors  of  the  Christian  church  grant  that  diooetan  fipiscopacj  has  no 
foundation  in  scripture.  (8.)  Scarcely  one  argument  bath  ever  been  produced 
fbr  the  support  of  dioccisn  £piscopocy>  but  bath  been  effectuaUy  orertumed  by 
Mine  &^r  team«d  ptiektist ;  nor  indeed  can  they  combat  th6  Popish  gosnem. 
men%  without  destroying  their  own.  (9.)  Diocesan  bislmpa,  as  such»  have  never 
been  any  honour  to  tiie  ehorcfa,  or  centre  of  unity :  bat  have  uften  been  iatxndtt- 
cers  ana  supporters  of  Popish  abominations. 

Ir  Christ  has  not  lodged  churcb'^wer  in  the  cammminf  of  the  fiathjnl,  at  in 
maginmte9i  or  in  cKMssan  bhhafUf  he  must  have  placed  it  m  t^fictrs  ^h»  omn 
aMointment,  Matt  xvi«  19.  xviii.  l&^3a  3  Cor.  x.  B*  Ueb.  xiii.  7- 17.  I  Tim.  ▼ 
17.  1  Tbess.  V.  12.-— Some  of  these  ^'ere  vxTBioiiDiirABT,  appointed  for  tbe  first 
erection  of  tlie  gospel-church.  (1.)  Avostkm,  whoii&d  an  immediate  coicmis- 
Bfon  from  Christ  equally  extended  to  ail  nations,  at  oecaakms  offered,— were 
privileged  with  an  intnllibility  in  tbeir  doctrine  ;--4iiid  a  constant  power  of  woik- 
mg  miracles  as  direcned  by  God,  and  of  speaking  langungen  which  they  had 
never  learned ;— 4ad  power  to  confer  Uie  mimcukms  inftmnces  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  others,  and  of  sending  forth  evangelists,  or  by  themselves  ordajniag 
presbyters  and  deacons,  Mark  xvi.  15—20.  Acts  i. — xxL  {%)  ETjJrsxusn^ 
who  assisted  the  apostles  in  plantmg  or  watering  chunches,  and,  by  their  direc- 
tion, ordained  preJiytaY  and  deacons,  and  erected  judicatories  in  infant  chqriii- 
i^s.  (ik)  PmntesfM,  who  explained  dark  passages  of  scripture  and  sometiaiei 
^retold  future  events^  1  Cor.  xiv.  29^32.  Acts  xi.  28.  xxi.  10, 11. 

Others  of  these  officers  were  onourAxr,  which  are  divided  into  Biamam,  OvU^ 
sKERs  or  Eldxhs,  and  Dsacohs.  Bishops  or  elders  are  subdivided  into  paaHftti 
or  eider*  that  UUmtr  in  vordand  doctrine,  and  ddter$  that  only  nde  wd^  Their 
name  Bisbop  or  OvaionER.  marks  their  authority  over  and  inspection  of  othos- 
Prksbttxh  or  Exjsbr  denotes  their  gravity,  prudence,  and  exparieiiee«  aftd  their 
being  but  stibordinnte  rulers  under  Christ  to  declare  and  execute  lus  laws.  Thes 
ve  have  three  distinct  kindB  of  church'^ificera,  Pasiml%  Rvux!»  y^«^f>»— ^  md 
PKAcoiie.  The  office  of  the  first  includes  the  power  of  the  two  latters  and  thst 
of  the  second  the  power  of  the  last,  but  not  the  distingnisbing  powier  of  the  firsti 
and  the  office  of  deacona  includes  no  powec  peeuliar  to  other  of  the  two  pieee- 
ding  offices. 

I.  The  poHmral  office  is  a  spiritual  relation  to  the  Christaan  ckai^cfai  UMfaiwu'' 
ing  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  dispense  tbe  saoraments,  flid  concor  in  acts  of 
govemuig  chnrdi-members.  Its  divine  institution  is  evident.  (1.)  Godfnr- 
lushes  and  appoints  ^ostarw,  teaekers,  Mt^  oc  overeeen,  intheohmtdi,  ICor. 
xii.  2a  Eph.  IV.  11.  Aets  XX.  3a  Rom.  xii.  6— 8.  (2.)  The  qmdiflcatioits  of  mo& 
officers  are  dMttely  pftscribed,  1  Tim.  iii.  1—8.  v.  21,  22.  Tit  i.  5—9.  (3.) 
Such  characters  are,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ascribed  to  them,  as  impoit  authority 
and  call  to  their  woKd,  as^oiMrs,  teack»$y  ruki^t  tteward^,  f/reaehen,  AeraUta^ 
ambM$kukn,  Huhape,  Bph.  iv.  11.  1  Cor.  xii.  2a  1  Tim.  v.  17.  1  Cof.  xv.  !« 3. 
ls^hexiL42.  Bora. X.  15.  2 Cor.  v.  19, 20< Acts xz. 2a  1  Pet. v. 2« 3.  Bev.l20L 
1  Thess.  V.  12.  GoL  L  7.  Eph,  vi.  21.  Matt  ix;  3a  (4^)  The  niamier  of  their 
entrance  on  tbeir  offiee,  by  the  call  of  the  ch«m^  and  ordinatSon  of  the  preriiy* 
tery^  is  divinely  prescribed.  Acts  1 15—26.  xlv.  23.  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  (5.)  The 
work  which  belongs  to  this  offibe  ia  divinely  prescribed,  1  Pet.  v.  2, 3.  1  Tim. 
iv.  14-^14  Acts  vi.  2, 4.  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  ii.  25^  2&  2  Cor.  xii.  1&  1  Cor.  9, 16, 17- 
Ezek.  xx^v.  2»  4s  Ifeb.  xiii.  17.  AcU  xxvi.  17,  la  Matt  xxvitL  19,  30.  1  Cor. 
xl  r>^26.  2  Tim.il  2.  Cor.  v.  4, 13.  Tit  iii.  10.  2  Cer.  ii.  6, 7.  (6.)  File's 
heti&viour  towards  mioisteca  iapreacriM  by  God,  1  Thess.  v.  12,  la  1  Tim.  v. 
17.  Ueb.  xiii.  7, 17.  Gal.  vL  6.  1  Cor.  *ixl  7—1^.  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  (7.)  God  has 
promised  them  eneoura^Bment  in,  aad  a  reiCard  of  tbeir  work,  2  Cor-  iii.  X  5. 
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belliteAce  htrtatj  Hare  srfe  )>rdtd:iabtt  ibrf  ^«elTtti<3tl,  Whk^- 
irvtir  opposMoU  'fit^f  ihar  ttieet  with  Croti  their  MeHaies  i  abdt 
they  also  ei^by^okkuniimoii of  damii,  ftodlhfe «irtliiiaty  mtiib^ 
of-salvaiioii* 

6.  kev.  ii.  1.  Matt  uvui.  20.  trl  19.  Jobn  xx.  ^  Matt  x.  40M2.  Luke  x.  X0. 
John  f  iii.  3a  2  Tka.  IT.  7>  a  . 

.  The  'otece  of  ^le  f^spd-miautrf  it  teBVBTCj4»  tontiiitklng  ^I  thfe  Mid  of  the 
world.  (1.)  (aodliM  provided  bothinip  to  aupply  its  pUb^ :  Nor  oriH  any  be- 
otqwol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  eidiMkxt.  any  more  tbui  k  did»  m  the  apotftoUc  age» 
Act8L-*-x»;  xxvLl^^^fc  Heb.  xl  40.  (^)  The  kiecetti'tyof  HisperpHtud. 
Atea  are  io  every  age  IgiUNraBt  and  comiptt  Satan  activti  beitiy  and elrar  ra; 
suig,  or  ready  to  sprii^  vpp  gospel-iiijrat^riet  mudi  ttufcaoWD;  the  eonvtrtioti 

f'  ainiieni,  eaification  of 'saihtt,  atid  aUcbcilig^  of  nunsayersy  dtitt  neioessaryp 
Tm.  iv.  1--3.  2  Tim.  U).  1^.  2  Thete.  U.  :3^l2.  Acta  ttvl  If,  la  £^h.  h, 
t^hS.  tit  I  It  iC3.j  the  lemotal  of  the  .gospel-minUtry  is  MreaenUd  fti 
a. heavy  jttdgihenf».  whidi  it  could  not  be,  any  moire  thtih  the  sooliihing  the 
Jewish  ceremoniei^  unless  the  perpetual  continuance  of  it  wtre  ttbeesfeaiy*  Bet. 
U.5.  (4w)  God  has  wboderfttUy  prisserved  a  rospel-ministiy  aTbidst  all  the  de- 
structTve  rage  tdiB.  persecution  of  heathens  and  antichnstitn^  Kev.  Ti  s  Xi ;  xiii 
xlv.  ($.)  'm  divine  ordinances,  which  are  conoeeted  wit)^  a  gospel-ministrv; 
are  appointed  to  cobtiAue  till  the  end  of  th^  world.  Ebb.  iv.  11«*I3*  Mlitt  XXviiU 
ID,  20.  rcb'r.  ki.  26w  1  Tim.  vl  U. 

It  IS  requisite  to  a  msn*s  bdnf  a  minister  of  the  gotfpd,  that  he  be  divbiel;^ 
Ijpaliiied  whh,  (1.)  IVij^  a6i6'ft'e»  rendering  him  apt  to  teadi;  which  include4 
rational  and  ejiienmental  knowliedgc  of  divine  trutbis  and  being  able  to  eXpUul> 
and  inculcate  uiein  m  a  manner  talculated  to  enlighten  the  minds^  impress  the 
bonsclenpesi  and  excite  the  affections  of  his  besKr^,  Eph.  iv.  7—11.  1  Ccm*.  ixl 
f,  iii,avl»,20.  lTim.iiL2.  ICor.Xiia  Col.tv.3,4.  lCor.iv.l9.  U.2,4, 
6i  7,  ll  3  Cor.  ii.  14.  v.  11.  iv.  2, 5. 2  Tim.  iL  15.  Isa.  1.  4.  xlix,  1, 2.  IViiL  1.  Mic, 
iii.  a  l€or.  xiv.  24;,25.  Acts  xliv.  25.  (2.)  A  blameless,  holy,  and  edifying 
conversation,  1  Tim.  iii.  1— a  2  Tim.  il  2, 21,  22.  Tit  i.  ^:-^.  (3.)  Distin- 
guisbed  zeal  for  advantiqg  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  tender  compassion 
to  the  Bools  of  men.  Rev.  ui.  19.  Ptabn  Udl.  19.  ciix.  119.  Oil.  iv.  Id,  19.  2  Cor. 
xii.  14|  15.  1  Thess.  u.  a  1  Pet  V.  2.  ittde  32. 

All  beads  c€  fiitnilies,  teachers  of  youth,  and  eVen  meighbotirs,  <Kij^t,  in  a 
private  manner,  io  instruct  those  under  their  charge  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel; 
out  none,  without  being  rejpi2sr(y  caUed  to  it,  however  wc31  qtlalifi^  ought  t6 
exercise  any  pait  Qftne  ministerial  oftice.  (1.)  Theseri{Miifre  plainly  distin* 
guishes  bdwreen  ggu  f6r,  and  a  nuuion  to  that  office,  John  xt.  21, 23.  Isa.  vi. 
^  t%Si*  (%)  It  toost  expressly  declares  a  call  absolutely  neteJHaiy  to  render 
one  a  bublie  telcher,  Rom.  1. 15.  Heb.  v.  4,  6.  Jer.  iiUi.  21,  32.  (3.)  The 
Character  of  jMneaeA^r»,  hiMdtt<imba»Md&$,  9itwardtfWdtdimenfmijnlt,met§en' 
g€r$i  tec  necessarily  import  a  divine  call,  1  Cor.  it.  17.  3  Cor.  v.  SP.  1  Cor.  iv. 
1, 2.  Heb.  xiii.  17.  Ear.  L  2b.  (4.^  Itutes  prescribed  Ibr  tbe  ^lUali^tkrtis,  elec^ 
^on^  and  ordination  of  gospel-ministers  are  declared  binding  until  the  second 
coming  (^Christ,  1  titn.  Ui.  1—8.  V.  21, 22.  vL  la  (5.)  Qod  sevot^  punish- 
ed l^or^i  Saul,  Uzzs,  Uziiah,  and  the  soils  of  SceVa,  for  tbeir  flitiirmedlii^ 
with  the  work  of  the  tecred  office,  IQfUm.  xvi.  S— 11, 32—36, 40.  1  Sam.  xiuT^ 
*-14.  IChtoft.  kui.  9, 10.  2  Ohton.  ixlrl.  16— la  A'cti  xiX.  13^-46.  (5.)  To 
rush  into  the  ministerial  office,  without  a  proper  6all,  ia  ineonsiitent  with  a 
proper  impressioil  of  the  awfiil  nature  of  the  work,  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  &  ii.  16.  Eiek. 
ui.  li^-^21.  tXXiii.  1—20.  Rom.  i.  1.  Gal  i.  1^,  16.  John  ill  27, 2a  Heb.  xiiL 
If.  v.  4,5.  and  introduces  wild  disorder  and  error.  Gal.  it  5.  (7.)  ChrisfA 
itumiftld  connexion  with  tins  office,— in  his  beinf^  the  author  of  it,  Eph.  iv.  U, 
12.  his  sttJHiending  much  ofthe  order  and  cdiftcatioh  of  his  eburcnonit.  Acts 
jkx.  2a  1  Pet  V.  1—3.  his  including  snch  power  and  authority  in  it.  Matt  xvL  • 
'19.  XviiL  la  his  committing  such  an  important  trust  to  mimsten,  Col.  iv.  17> 
1  Tito.  vi.  26.  his  ehjoiluAk  Ui  ^eo^le  to.  honour  and  obey  the^,  I  TS«h.  v.  17. 

Vot.  IL  4  D 


(t.)  Wd  shall  conlider  Ae  church,  u  under  the  care  of 
Chriat*  Thia  is  the.  result  of  his  prppriety.iii  them,  and  his 
having  uiider|ake9t5tQ,.4o  c^  things  , for  :^i9r/S^  Mediator, 

wards  to  their  faiihtul  dUcbarp^  of  their  work,— manifest  the  Deoesuty  of  adi- 
viiTc  and  regriilar  call  to  if.  Matt,  ixviii.  20.  1  Pet.  v,  4. 

^  The  call  of  ail  ordinary  pastor  to  his  work  ought  to  be  hoo-fM.  (I.)  Adhdng 
fcSy  ^lilch  consists  in  God's  inwardly  inclining'  his  heart  to  it  in  an  humble 
manner,  and  by  regular  means ;  and  which  is  often  attended  by  a  train  of  provi- 
dcnces  shiilt'u)g  h.m  up  to  h,  clcUisire  of  any  other.  (2)  An  ecclenattical  cofi, 
yi'liich  consists  in  the  elect  ionor  the  Christian  people  to  whom  he  is  to  minister, 
and  the  onlliation  of  the  prc^b}  tery.  ■  That  adult  Christians  have  a  right  &om 
Christ  to  cliouse  tliclr  own  pastors,  is  evident :  (1.)  The  church  bein^  a  volun- 
tar\'  society,  none  imposed  upon  her  members  by  mert,  can  be  rcHled  to  them 
as  their  pastor.  (2.)  None  can  so  well  judge  what  gifts  ate  best  suited  to  their 
spiritual  edification  as  Christians  themselves.  (3.)  !f  men  may  choose  their  ser- 
vants or  physicians,  why  hinder  Christians  from  choosing  the  servants  and  sub- 
ordinate physicians  of  their  souls  ?  (4.)  The  scripture  allows  the  election  of 
pastors  in  ordinary  cases  to  adult  Chrktians,  and  to  none  else.  Acts  i.  15 — ^36. 
vi.  1 — 6.  xiv.  23.  (5.)  Christ  requires  his  people  to  fry  the  spirits,  which  sup- 
pos'-s  tlie*r  ability  to  do  so,  and  their  power  to  choose  .such  only  as  they  fiitd. 
niost  proper  to  edify  their  souls,  and  to  refuse  others,  1  John  iv.  1.  (6.)  The 
introduction  of  ministers  into  their  office  hy  Patronage,  of  whatever  form,  has 
its  orig-in  from  Pcpciy ,'  tends  to  establish  a  tyianny  over  men's  conscienoesy 
whom  ('brisl  has  made  free;  — to  fill  pulpits  with  naughty,  impious,  and  indo- 
lent cleiTcy  men; — encourages  simony,  sacrilege,  and  perjury; — ^aiid  effectuallv 
gives  Christ  the  lie,  niodeliing'  his  k^»ng"dom  after  the  form  of  those  of  this  work!, 
£zek.  xxxiv.  2 — 4.  Isa,  Ivi.  9 — 12.  John  xriii.  36. — The  ordination  of  candidates 
chosen  for  t^.e  ministerial  ofRce  is  not  the  work  of  the  people,  but  of  the  presby- 
tery, 1  Tim.  i.  14.  2  Tim.  i.  6.  li.  2.  Acta  xiu.  1—3.  xiv.  23.  1  Tim.  v.  21,  92. 

The  work  of  pastors,  when  ordained,  is,  (1.)  With  mrich  inward  compas- 
sion :ind  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  hearers'  sduls,  to  feed  them  with  the  truths 
of  Christ,  according  to  their  dift'erent  neccssitie/i,  botli  publiclv  and  privately, 
vheiber  in  tiie  form  of  sermons,  lectures,  catt^cbisii.g,  or  exhortatioQ,  wlcn 
sick,  &c.  1  l»et.  V.  3.  2Cor.  V.  11.  1  Cor.  ix.  16.  Ph'.l.  i.  17,  24*25.  lTim.n. 
20.  iii  15.  iv.  15, 16.  2  I  im.  iv.  2.  Gal.  vi.  6.  Hcb.  v.  U,  13.  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Acts 
XX.  20,  21,  27,  28,  31,  35.  xxvi.  17,  18-  Ezok.  xxxiv.  1—16.  iii.  17—21.  xxxiiL 
1—2 J.  Col.  i.  28,  29.  Isa.  xl.  11.  1.  4.  1  Thess.  ii.  2—12.  v.  12.  James  y.  14. 
2  Cor.  xi.  28,  29.  (2.)  To  administer  tlie  sacraments,  in  a  proper  manner,  t© 
pn-per  persons,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  vii.  6.  1  Cor.  xi.  23—29.  (3.)  To  rule  orer 
their  people  with  impartiality,  zeal,  meekness,  and  prudence,  Centurti^  ofien- 
dors,  and  absolving  jjenilcnts,  Heb.  xiii  17.  1  Tim.  v.  20,  21.  i.  20  Tit  uL  10, 
11.  Rev.  ii.  2.  14,  20.  1  Cor.  v.  4, 5.  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  7.  (4.)  To  care  and  provide 
for  the  poor,  Gal.  il  9,  10. 1  Tim.  vi.  17, 18.  2  Cor.  viii ;  ix.     (5.)  To  give  thcnv 


lit  i.  7—9.  ii.  7,  8.  iMj.tt.  v.  1Ch-~18. 
"II.  It  is  plain  trom  scripture .deciarutions,  that  Clii-ist  has  appointed  ndtn  in 
fiis  church  th.it  are  no/  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel,  Rora.  xii.7,  8.  Heb.  xiii 
7,  17.  Different  gifts  qiulify  men  fyji  Icachiiig  and  for  ruling,  Eph.  iv.  7.  Such 
hllcrs  are  necessary  for  tlie  assisUtUce  of  pastors,  (iul.  ii.  9,  10.  Actsvi.2— 1^ 
Exod.  xviii.  17—23. — The  Complete  form  uf  every  Christian  congregation  rc- 
^^u^res  scvcro!  ciders,  Acts  xx.  17— 38.  xlv.  23.  Cluistiaii  churches  have  courts 
similar  to  tijo.sc  Jewish  ones,  winch  had  the  power  of  excoi^imunication;  and 
vhirh  .con.s'istcd^Qf  /*/*r.f  irr'.h^  «s  rep:fsentatiT«  of  the  coni^rc^ation.  Matt 
•     •      -  *  -       •  •    ■'  ..  -.'.  —  •-»-•     -' 


fiiat  arr  Becessaiy' io  *  tlteir  ^lvM<ki.  '!t1iis  carev  ^xteniled 
tdyral'ds  them,,  is  cidled  apecku,  and  ^o  differs  fr(Hn,  and  con- 
t^n^  in  -it  niany  privileges^  diettndt  from,  and  superior  to  that 


■A. Lia^ 


xyi'u.  15^17.  Num,  zxxv.  24*  Deut.  xtx.  13.  Josh.  xx.  4, 6.  Exod.  xii.  3,  21.  by 
c6iBT^afInf  oT^hfch  leits 'we  find  ihsiX  congregation  fienotts  nilei*9  oi  it  The  • 
•evBmrr  u&e  the  very  word  xr€L»ri  which  is  translated  ehutch  fat  Matt,  x^ii 
17.— ^ut  tiie  diTinerappomt^ont  i^Xrnli^  eiden  it  attll  luore  evideoty  (1.)  Fron; 
Rom.  xii.  5—3..  where  we  find  in  the  <nte  boc^  of  the  g;ospel<hun:h  l>K0F)iBaT]5G» 
ti%Ich  include*  teaching  SJid' exfiorfaUoh,  which  may  correspond  with  teachers 
and  pastors,  Eph.  ir:  H.  and'Mt^iinrRT,  answerable  to  the  deacon  that  give$<Aii 
the  church's  charity,  a&d  ^idugmet^  m^  Tisitini^  the  sick  and  impriaQncd,-— and 
16 i!Bi(d'f\(^y'thei^ruJfi  with  diligjence.  Here  d^ffin'^nt gifit,  giren  to  pix)iit  with- 
al, infer  dilTcrcnt  ofTicts,;  F.ph-  iv.  / — 11. 1  Cor.  juk  ?,  8.  flere'is  ont  th:jt  riilc-s, 
characterized  by  dlifei^ilt  gifts  and  diffcrtnt  wdrk,  ^..)  From  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
tvMtt  we  find  boTXM^kKif  Ts,  that  is,  ^ot^rnarsv  6Ven*fts  mixacu*  denott'  ^-oek* 
e^  qf  inirac)es,<^set  by  God  in  4J^  Cturbtiatt  chifj*ch.  |yi^ie  they  avevepsc^n tod 
as  dilTercnt  from  OExra  or  deacoios^  Acts  yi.  1 — 6.  Il^eir  designation  oC gQVct^' 
menti  tnarks  that  tfieir  ofRce  is  chiefly,  ij'not  solely,  cXeci'ited  in  rvjing:  It  nmcb 
siere  profierly  denotes  lltcm  ndeim  oVcfiurch-Jnembcfs,  iJ¥«  t^^'tr  fnan»gtfe  of  \ 
chwrcaHDonay/^t^is  fiullier  dbserrafade,  tbtKt  God  ba^^et  soyta,  not  ^sLiSfpf^r^ 
mcntVGrgtifnei^tifftn'n^  jthe'cburch.  (3.)  Prom.  lTim,v,ir.  where -some  ddcci 
jffe  represented  as  )*'ort{\j'  of  doul^e  honour^  thou^^'they  do  no  more  tTian  n/A- 
tw?4  while  others  are  reprcstntcd  as  morev^brtw-of  &cji3ftcboiKnn','beediiW 


tb^  AOt^nly  t%U»*u>dli  bat  also!  /i^Adur  mi  -nMrJf  wntf  iftitfrlte^AllsMA  f^6sn 


thtt-Kdw  Te^t|iim«iit-  dMnjfiVishes  ^ertoiis^  ^tbfngs  oC-fKe  4ime  ^^dfaroUMJ 
one  from  another^  Acts  xx.  38.  xxih.  26.  xxvi.  3.  GaL  vi.  10.  Fhiji  ivr ^2.  ^'TiH^ 
iv.  10.  y,  8.  2  Tim.  iy.43.  TjU  i.  10.  Philep.rlS^  P^  iLlO.  •  A'ot  only.do  most 
oftlie  chief  Fathers  in  the  Cfnrlstkn  church  c1ccTaiV-'for'^ifi%  ciders  ;.  but  even 
Papists  and  E]^se6pair^s,  ^U6  ihveighf  a^aths^  tliein,'^  liaTe-a^ilMdb^of  theM^, 
ia  their  cbanoettfrs;  dffiriateyiMTtniflUssuies,  .-mxloiEU'iniKbbih«p»  fasnrii^  ;b9 
fare  9f  touU,  are  ^ifijy  a^ra.  ijprf^jj^ly  «o  'called,r'4ad^ndejMi^  aUo  xi}anfi,g^  most 
of  their  congregational"  affairs  by  a  few  Qftlieir  number.  /     /     ,  .      '[* 

ThetiecessarVquklRftcitibns' ofnilin^  eldefs  arci  (4.)  Ti^ 'pielr,'' I'^ife 
iv.13.  2Tifn.  \uW,^^-^  t!99  G^llkck;  foK }fi^^ii|;>:oattff^.  1, ChUon. Xli.;;3E 
Peut.  i,  J3,  1  Ki«^.  JiUiJh-^.iiMU  xii  '2-5. !  JJ#f^  «<Jl^-JtA  (^)-  ^Via*qi% 
prudence,  and  iipriglitness  of  conduct,  connected  with  a  good  report  from  otherj| 
1  Tim.  v^.  1—8.  Psalm  ci.  2 — 8. — ^Their  ordination  ongfit  t*  be  ti^nsacted  h^ 
mudi  the  same  niaiiiTOTartTS^-oflrncA^^'e^^  Hi  genet 

»1  it  to  rmit  wttf/  paMictdariy,  (tl.)  In  jwlgittg'  the  agiceofalenest  6f  dottrihes 
to  the  word  of  God^-^fudtciilly  ^deckling  :wbat  seew  ^^:«od  teth<6  Holy  Gboa( 
Vmd  to  them,  in  contnivertfid  points  of  p/ineiple  or  ifraatice,  Acta  xv.  28^  29;  xyi: 
4fcBer.  ii.2.  Acts  xx.  17*«-<]1.  (2.)  In  admitdn^p£n«nst(»  charcb-fellowship 
cm>profMr<)iialifiGatioiia,.MdKr-Xvil9.  (3^  iir4lihEctin|foF€iioQiir«g'm|^chiMr€h" 
anerobers  to  observe  Christfa  buva, .  for^tha  imvinr  of  OikI  and  tbeir  own  mutual 
edification,  Heb.siiL  7, 17.  (4.).  In  taklfig.iare,.  that  all  the  urdinanoea  of  tbtf 
gospel  be  duly  preserved  in  their  purity  and  narfeetion.  Song  L  7,  8.  ^.)  In 
paref uUy  watching  orer  the  moral  behaviour  «f.  church-members,«-inatriictioj^ 
admonishing,  ex^King,  comforting,  or  rebuking  theti|  aa  tbey^fiiid  oaM^o,  llebc 
xiii.  17.  (6.)  In :  viaKing  ^e  sick  in  body,  or  dist^ssed  in  mSnd,  Jaip.  v.  14. 
(7.)  In  making  provision  for  the  poor,  or  other  expencea  necessary  lor  pi-omo* 
tn^  the  tpirUml  velfart  of  the  oongregation.  Acts  xi.  27—30.  (8.)  In  judir* 
jng  the  case  of  oflTencleni  and  penitents,  in  order  to  censure  the  fiirmer,  and  ab« 
solve  the  latter.  Matt,  xviii.  15—18.  xvi.  19.  (9.)  In  regiihiting  di*ts  of  fabtiog) 
*hanksgiring,  the  l/>rrr8  supper,  &c.  1  Cor.  xiv.  !?C,  40 


which  ifl^  expressed  in  tihe  inetbods  o£'hi%  commoa  yrovideiiq^ 
in  tbe  workl«  There  irf  aevei^  metaphorical  expressioBa  i^ed| 
in  scripture,  tQ  denote  CM^t's  care  of,  aad  the  particijteF  re- 
lation he  stands  in  to  his  church :  thus  he  is  described  as  their 
Shepherd,  performing  those  things  for  them  that  such  a  reh- 
tion  imports,  Psat.  xxiii«  1,  2.  and  Ixxx*  U  Is^  xL  11*  Jer. 
'  xxxi«  10.  namely,  his  giving  them,  in  a  spiritusd  seo^e,  rest 
and  safety,  gathering,  leading,  and  defending  them ;  and  as 
such  he  does  more  for  his  people,  than  the  sheofaerd,  vlio, 
being  faithful  to  his  trust,  haa^ds  his  life  ;  for  Chri&t  ia  ex- 
pressly said  to  £^ive  ki»  life  for  his  eheep^  Johon  x»  li« 

Moreover,  his  care  oi  his  church  is  set  fordi,  by  his  stand' 
ing  in  the  relation  of  a  FatJjer  to  them ;  which  argues  hia  ten- 
der and  compassionate  concern  for  their  welfare,  as  w«U  aa  safe- 
ty, Deut*  xxxii.  7*  Psal*  ciii*  13.  Isa.  Ixitiw  16*  Jer.  xx3d«  d. 
Now  the  care  of  Christ,  extended  to  fais  Church,  consists, 

1^,  In  his  separating  them  fros),,  aad^  aa  it  were,  gathering 
them  out  of  the  worid,  or  diat  part  of  ic  that  Ueth  m  -wicAed-' 
ne99^  as  the  apostle 'bays,'  Tf^e  whole  world  Ikth  inmckedness, 
t  }ckak  V*  Id*  or,  as  the  wprd  may  be  rendered,  in  the  wicked 
cttef  apcm  which  acctount  it  is  called,  Satan^a  kingdooi.  He 
gives  them,  restraining  ffrace,  brings  them  mider  conviction  of 
ain,  axKi  humbles  them  for  it;  and,  by  the  preaching  of  tbe  gos- 
pel^ not  only  infonns  them  of  the  way  cf  salvaiioB,^  but  bongs 
them  into  it.  .  .  ^  ;.   v.     .  ... 

^  3d7y,  By  rai^g  up,  and  spiriting  socne  amongst  them  for 
iixtraordiiwy  service  and  usefalnesa  tn  their  station,  adonung 
Aem  with  those  graoto,  whereby  their  cpoversation  is  exempla- 
ry, and  they  madie  to  shine  an  lights  in  the  wotldi  and  not  on- 
ly ill -some  par^cular  instances,  but  by  ttccmstam  auecessioa,  fiU- 
ing'Up  the  places  of  dioae  wbaave  reoMyed  to  a.  better  worid, 
iMrtth  others,  w4io«tf«  added  to  the  church  daily,  of  suehasdiaH 
be  saved. 

f  lift  Tbe4i«iii6  ftppratSMnt  ctf  DsicQirs  m  tbe  GhnstanobiirGh^  is  berond  die- 
MB^  Acts.  lA.  l..*6.  1  Tm.  lit.  »-*ll.  Rem.  xii.  a  1  Cor.  aii.  96.  PhU.  k  1.-* 
They  ou^t  to,bo  men  of  h^rmtrepoirt^  JuLl  rf  the  Hohf  GbatH^  and  ^f  •m9dom^ 
%  ThD.  iii.  S— 10.  A^ts  ▼!.  3.— Their  election  and  ordit»atioD  ouglit  not,  in.  iui 
manaer,  to  difl^  from  that  of  elders,  AcU^^  \  »<i»">Tbair  work  if  to  nHoage 
tbe  tcBipond'  a^isaof  the  eoagngitioa  relatt^' te  the  table  oC  the  fwor,  the  ta>. 
hie  of  Riinistera,'  and  the  taUeof  the  XjotA^  Acta  ri.  2. 1  Cor.  xil  2S.  Ko  other 
tvork  is  annexecl:  to  their  office  ia  scripture.  Heaee  though  aome  of  tlK  first 
tevtndeaeonti  beeomiBg evwigelists,  tnight  preach  and  adminhlrr  nif  iMatiiiu, 
yet>nofie,  m  dniOHn^  bavean^^  rigiit  to  do  so.    • 

Theoe  is  nol^nt  in -scripture,  that  the  ofl^es  of  aoLnr»  i&am  and  jikacov 
were  dfsigiied  to  be  temporary.  Both  of  them  were  appointed  on  moral  grounds 
and  necessities  respefting*  everr  cburch  and  period.  Tbe  rules  concerning  then 
both  are  to  be  observed  till  the  end  of  the  world,  1  Titn.  ri*  13, 14.  No  coo- 
jfrcgation  can  therefore  aiwwer  to  .U'Mui  ClmM,  for  drcfping  of  dencoos,  any 
imrc  than  far  the  dr^.pyvg  of  ru'ir.^'  cldcr.^. 

BnOWS's  8TSTKW. 


ap4  kr^^mng^c^^  under-  tfi^vn  fietj^off^  xvi.  9a  v^i^  av^t 

daysr^m  sAaH^stf!€M^h:  Iff;  irAtf  ftoW  6<74^  i^r  t^y^  ^w^gJ^M^ 
^u^f^neatk  ar^  tM.  ^^lo^fhB  <¥v^  P^mu  xm\\^  ??ii2Sr*.  /^ 

it  If  f  {Alt  of  hii  g^^iy^  f»  ftledi^y,  tlv«  ftp  ift:^  ^!OTWf 

froiWvAp  V^t  wd  en!tHlo4  to  hi^  ^f»^  «8W'4^  H^.^^^^f 

i^QK^  llwi.i4^  a^Mik ^ i»i(S^r  >J»hf^«l30r <^bfwr  p<^!Q%  <w?ler,  ^j^- 
oiitip^^:  ay^d  »rtvj|ti€iii,  Are  vpromQtod,  ^d  ill  tf^&  ^a^g^ 
n^uc^  4i«]r  se^ave.  ffosB  tb^  wiadpoi  akmI  cQiidiiift;p£  pasjt^au  w 
p^i^  offio««^.wbcHD»>h«  h94.»|^ppi«(ed^^^  gp  iA  md  o^  be&Hi^ 
thom^  t^fied'them^  with,  ir^imLsdge  and  undersffiuding^  lu**  iii. 
i5t.ia watfik /mf liW^  tfw/tt  iiebr ^iiU  \7f  WJfstfl C^riaTsgiftj^ 
and  tbepsfore  pi^vil.^gfis  whi^li^thf  ciM^f^t^  enjojAy.43  ^mJjei;  Mf 

opposition  oz  all  their  enemies;  so  that  whatever  attempts  p^m 
bcm^  )^it)^e^-9^^  «B»  «tiqMe  or  nun  tfnimirW^  been  Uief- 
£$i;filfl).  Tbe  cJ^uifFq^  h^  .weathere4  vosmj.  %  l^i&piMit,  and  fa|4 
^^tvi  as  w«Il  as  vari9p;^  W^rHs  of  the  <Uvine  honour  and  br 
VQUl^  under  all  the^perstcmioDv^  which.it  baa  been- exposed  io  ; 
39  that,  a^covdiddjg.tp  our  ^avioMr's  iMredj«Uo%  Tf^j^e^gc^^f  iffheff 
ha9€  7Mt  fr^aiUd  againaiUy  Matt.  xv^.  1 8^- and' ^  these  «fiic- 
ti^  dispeiiffiation^  c|  {^vjij^nce  are  qr^if*]^^  fo^  ^  pr99^9t- 
bis^iQ^wnglAQrrW  theivspiiiaM  ,  .  .,  / 

(3.>  Another;  piivtfegf ,  which  the  chprcl^  ^BJ^pir  \^  OQip>r 
la^imof^  of  s^iDt^  Comm^ion  is  the;  cense<ittfnce  of  unioi^ 
a^nheF^fpire  ^Qcei  ^yi  are  unitjicd  together  aa  viable  ss(^nt% 
tb^ydTJoy  ti^  i;o«nsnttniQn,.wbiphia  Uie  ipepi^tblireof*  Theamsr 
tie  spesi^s  of  a  two^fold  feUovship  i^hich  the  church  ^oys,  tneir 
attaioifig.^^befW  he  reckoned  the  great  en4  an0  deaign,  of  his 
miaisti^  whe«  he  saya^  That  if^hi^h  vh  4ao#  4$e^  mdhafr4  dt- 
clar€  'loe  unio  t^ou^  thai  yr  abo  may  hav^  feUawMp  tvith  ta ; 
end  truly  9ur  Jelloxvship  is  xvith  the  Father^  nnd  rvith  hi4  Son 
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^esus  Chrisij  1  John  1.  S.  llie  former  of  th€9e.4s  indufcd  in 
church  communfon ;  the  latter  is  an  hbnour  which  God  is  pleased 
sometimes  to  confer  on  those  ii^ho  are  brought  intothis  refa^ : 
it  is  what  all  are  to  hope  for^  though  none  but  diey,  who  are 
Christ's  subjects  by  fai^,  are  made  partakers  of  it.  'Howmr, 
the  communion  of  saints  is,  in  itself^  a  great  privilege)  mas* 
much  as  that  a  common  professicai,  which  diey  make  b?  subjec- 
tion to  Christ,  stud-  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  they  are  fa« 
roared  with,  i^  a  strong  motive  and  inducemeiit  to  hofineas.    ' 

And  it  is  not  the  smauest  part  of  die  advantage,  which  ariaes 
from  hexKe,  that  they  are  interested  in  the  prayers'  of  all  th^ 
fiiithful  that  are  daily- put  up  to  God  fe(rdM>se  bkSsings  on  aO 
Im  churches  which  may  tend  to  their  edification  and  salvatioDi 
'  And  as  to  What  concerns  the  ^men^rs  of  parlictjdar  churches, 
who  have  communionf '  with  one  ahother;  there  is  a  great  ad* 
Vantage  arising  fromf  mutual  conversation  about  dmne  things, 
and  the  endea%'Qur,  ^whidi  they  are  oUiged  to'use  to  MUup 
themselvcM  in  their  hobf/aithj  Jude  ver.'JX).  and  to  considtrMt 
another  to  provoke  unto  hve^  and  to  goodworks^  notforMiing 
theastembhng  oftkem^eives  together^  hut  exhorting  one  undthery 
Heb.  X.  34,  25.  and  also  the  oblijn^ons  they  are  uhder  tofcor 
ime  another^ s  burdens^  and  sofulpl  the  law  ofChfriet^  Gal»  vi.  S. 
and  to  express  that  sytnjpathy  and  compassion  to  each  other,  un- 
der die  various  afflictions  and  trials  which  they  are  exposed  lo* 

And  to  this  we  may  add  another  privilege  which  they  art 
Diade  partakers  df,  in  that  they  have  communidn  witK  one  ano- 
ther in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  sCipper,  itfi  wluch  they  hope 
for  an4  enjoy,  communion  with  him.  whose  death  is  shewed 
fbtth  therein,  and  the  benefits  thereof  applied  to  them  that  he* 
lieve.  »    •  •    . 

(4.)  The  church  is  farther  said  td  enjoy  the  ordinal  hieans 
of  salvation,  and  the'  ofierS  of  grace  to  all  the  members  thereof 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  by  which  We  arc  to  understand 
the  word  preached ,  and  prayer.  •  •  These  are  called  the  ordinal^ 
Tneans  of  salvation,  as  distinguished  from  the  powerful  infiuen* 
cesof  the  Spirit,  which 'are  the  internal  and  efficacious  meansof 
grace,  producing  such  effects,  as  infer  the  right  which  such  have 
to  etenial  life.-  These  ordinary  means  of  grace  the  church  is 
.said  to  partake  oft'  It  is' for  thrfr-sake  that  the  gospel  is  con- 
tinued to  be  preached,  and  a  piibKc  testimony  to  the  truth  ther^ 
of  is  given  by  ifcem  to.  the  world ;  and,  in  the  preaching  thcre^ 
of,  Christ  is  offered  to  sinners,  and,  pui^uant  thereunto,  grsce 
given,  whereby  the  church  is  increased,  and  built  up  by  those 
who  are  taken  out  of  the  world,  as  God  makes  these  ordinan* 
ces  effectual  to  answer  that  end.  The  duty  of  waiting  on  him 
therein  is  ours,  the  success  thereof  is  intirely  owing  to  the  dS- 
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v^ine  blessing  attending  it.   These  are  the  privileges  that  the  vi- 
fiUe  church  enjoys. 

We  might  have  proceeded  to  consider  those  which  the  memr 
hers  of  the  invisible  chucch  are  made  partakers  of,  nalknely,  u- 
nion  and  communion  with  Christ  in  grace  and  gloiy ;  but  these 
are  particularly  insisted  on  in  some  following  answers*  - 
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